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poem. It is rather a clumsy composition which often consists 
of mere enumeration of proper names or terms, apparently 
to serve as a support for the memory. Very often the 
same subject is narrated twice or even three times in a 
slightly ditferenfe manner, as if twQ or three recensions of 
the chronicle were knit together. This all shows the com- 
piler’s want of literary fitness, but it does by no means touch 
the value of the Dv, as a source of historical information. 

As to the contents of the Dv., it starts from the abhisam- 
hodhi of the Buddha, the legend of his visits to Ceylon, 
and the lineage of his family. In chs. iv to viii are related 
the story of the Buddhist councils and that of the missions 
sent in king Asoka’s time to the various countries to preach 
the Buddhist doctrine including that of the king’s son 
Mahinda’s mission to Ceylon. Now the history of LankI is told 
from the first Aryan immigration under Vijaya up to DevS- 
nampiyatissa, who was a contemporary and friend of king 
Asoka (chs. ix-xi). Mahinda arrives in Ceylon and preaches 
the^ dhamma. He is joyfully received by the king and his 
subjects, and the Mahamegha-vaua garden, the later Maha- 
vihSra, is dedicated by the king to the fraternity, a i well 
as the Urama on the Cetiya mountain (chs. xn-xiv). The holy 

ikhf collar-bone is brought from 
India to Ceylon, and is deposited in ajJjjjga, erected on the 
• : Cetiya hill. In connection with this fact the legend of the 

fbei r relics is told (eh. xv. 1-73). 
SahghamittS,^ Mahinda’s sister, comes to LahkS, to confer 
there the ordination on queen Anula and other women who 
were converted to the Buddha’s faith (ch. xv. 74-80). Arittha 
is sent to India to fetch a branch of the holy Bodhi-tree ; the 
branch arrives and is planted in the Mahavihara. The story 
of the holy trees of the former Buddhas is related in this con- 
nection, and the Bhikkhunis living in Ceylon are enumerated 
(ch. xv. 81 xvm. 44). The rest of ch. xviii and the last four 
chapters, are filled with asuccint history of the Sinhalese 
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The character of the MaMvanisa^ differs widely from that 
of the Dv, although the arrangement of the legendary and 
historical materials is almost the same in both chronicles and 
has become typical for all similar compilations of later date. 
But the Mv. is a real kavya, and its author Mahanama 
deserves the poet’s title. In the introductory verses of his 
poem he explicitly refers, I believe, to the Dipavamsa with the 
words: “That (Mahavamsa) which was compiled by the andent 
(sages) was here too long drawn and there too closely Knit ; 
and contained many repetitions. Attend ye now to this 
(Mahavamsa) that is free from such faults, easy to understand 
and remember, arousing serene joy and emotion and handed 
down (to us) by tradition”. Indeed, the author of the Mv. 
avoids the faults censured by him, in the older chronicle. 
Legendary chapters are not wanting, of course, but they are 
reduced to the right proportion. In the description of 
Mahinda’s arrival in Ceylon and of Devanampiyatissa’s conver- 
sion to Buddhism, the Mv. generally agrees with the Dv. 
The reign of king Dutthagama^i is described with great 
details. Its history occupies in the Mv. altogether eleven 
chapters'txxii-xxxii), whilst in the Dv. only thirteen verses 
are devoted to it. We are entitled to speak of the Epic of 
Dutthagamaiii as forming the centre of Mahanama’s poem 
as the “Epic of Parakkamabahu”® is that of the Culavamsa, 
the later continuation of the Mv. 

Concerning the source from which both the Dv. and the 
Mv. have taken their subject-matter, we are well informed 

I The MaJiawanso in Roman characters with the translation 
subjoined by G. Tumour, 1837 (the translation has been revised 
: , and reprinted in the Mahawansa by Wijesinha, 1889). — Mahor- 
wansa from first to thirty-sixth chapter, revised and edited by 
Hi Sumaiigala and DADSi, Batuwantudawa, 1883.^ — The Mahavamsa, 
edited by Wilh- Geiger, Pali Text Society, 1908.— The Mahavamsa or 
.the Great’Gi^^;.^;&||0h, transl. by Wilh. Geiger, assisted by 
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Wansalthappakssinl, revised and edW by , 
IT' Wahissara Bhikkbu, Colombo, 1895. Ct. 
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111 ihe accounts of the oldest period the legends prevail, 
but it is not very diBSculfc to isolate them, and the more 
WG approach to the lust centuries b. c., the greater is tho 
trustworthiness of the chronicles. Their authors tried at 
least to tell the truth, and they did never consciously fabricate, 
I believe, the historical fads. It must bo borne in mind that 
they were no doubt Buddhist monks, and that they wished to 
write an ecclesiastical rather than a secular history of Ceylon 
but they were impartial enough to acknowledge even the 
virtues of a Damifa ruler like Elara. Moreover the Ceylonese 
tradition is supported to a considerable extent by external 
testimonies. I have collected some of them (L 1. p. xvfi) and 
1 may add here that the names of several kings of Ceylon also 
occur in ancient Sinhalese inscriptions in the same or a 
very similar form and in the same sequence as in Dv. and 
Mv’’-. Professor S. L6vi by comparison with' the Chinese annals 
attains to the result that from the 4th century B.c. the 
Sinhalese chronicles may be called a solid source of historical 
iutorination®. , 

• I, FIRST PERIOD ; FROM VIJAYA TO MUtASIVA 

The history of Ceylon begins with the first Aryan immigra- 
tion into the island. The name of the leader of the immi- 
grants Vijaya^ is certainly historical, but the details of the 
event are veiled in legendary darkness. We do not know 
the exact time when it took place, nor the part of India where 
Vijaya came from. Tradition tells us® that Vijaya arrived 
just on the day, or at least, as it is said in the Dv. (ix. 21 f.) 

1 See below towards the end of this article, 

2 Journal des savants, 1905, p. 539, 

3 Mv. 6, 47. As to the date of the Buddha’s death I refer chiefly 
to Fleet, Journ. Roy. As. Soc., 1906, pp, 984ff. ; 1909, pp. i ff., 323 fF. 
V. A. Smith accepts 487 or 486 B. C. as the year of the parirjirVSnia 


y' 
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the time of the Baddha’s death, that would mean in or 

at the time, ot m accordinc. to the Ceylonese chrono- 

about the year ®.c accord 

Inav or 483 B 0. according to the results ot moaern 

logy, or 4=0£i =. a 

But this coincidence ot the i « +n tho 

am puib ^ confine ourselves to the 

kter oombmation, and companions in 

statement that ‘hj IS p aee in the fifth century 

Viiaya’s great-grandmother was a Kalmga-prmcess an wa. 
vyayab 1,10 j, ,r • /-Ronf^nn Her daughter was 

naarriedtothe kmgo Tan,a (B^n^ 

Mrried awav by a lion when wanaeiiu,, . 

3 frorVa J to Magadha, and the lion begot on her a son 

SihabShu, the father ot Vijaya. Afterwards “ 

L his lawless behaviour, came to SupE«™ta and from h p 
Sylon. In the Dv. (ix. Iff.) VaUga rs 

home of SusIiiA, Vijaya's great-grandmother, u in 

of Vijaya himself only the names Lala, Suppara and Bh 

^““itk’ckar that the author of the Mv. believed LSla to be 
situated in the NE. ot India, although the name is ordinarily 

used as the designation °f “ l‘“f J'Xer 

mately to the modern Gujarat. Moreover all the othei 

names point towards the NW. I'd- “ ” 

which Vijaya started for Lanka. Suppara is e 

Sorfira,aid BhSmkacchatheBm:ygazaofthe Greek geo^a^ 

phL, the modern Broach. Both these towns are situated 

in the Bombay Presidency. , 

It is act impossible as Dr. L. B. Barnett^ assumes that the 

.tradition of two different streams of immigration was knit 
f 'together in the story of Tijaya. One of these streams inay lave 
Iterted from ' Orissa and «ie southern Bengal the other from 
Ifouiarat. - Still toore'^ob^fe seems to be the hypothesis tha 
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the tale iu the Dv. represents the older form of the tradition, 
that of the Mv. the later one which shows the tendency 
of establishing a connection of Vijaya’s story with the 
home of the Buddhist creed. The members of the clan, to 
which Vijaya belonged, appear to have been called Sihala 
the “Lion-men”. Hence comes the name of the new 
inhabitants of the island. To explain this name the popular 
fantasy invented the story of Vijaya’s father having been 
begotten by a lion to a human wife. Similar tales which are, 
of course, of totemistio origin are spread all over the world. 

When the immigrants arrived in Latika, they met in the 
island inhabitants of a different race and called them yakhha 
(Sk. yahqaJi), i.e. demons because they ascribed to them the 
supernatural faculty of witchcraft. The Mv. (vii. 9 ff.) tells a 
legend, according to which Vijaya married a Yakkhi^I named 
Kuvanni, with whose help he overcame the Yakkhas. But : 
afterwards he divorced her in order, to marry a princess ; 
of equal birth, the daughter of the Paijdu king in MadhurS. 
The historical nucleus of this tale may be the fact that from 
the first times an intense mixture of blood took place between ; 
the Aryan immigrants on one side and the aborigines as 
well as the inhabitants of Southern India on the other side. 

Ethnologists generally assume that the Vaddas are the ; 
remnants of the original inhabitants of Ceylon called I 
yakhha by the Aryan conquerors, and that they are of the ; 
same race as the pre-Dravidian population of the Indian; 
continent or as the aborigines of the islands of Farther India. ■ 


Some hundreds of Vaiddas are, indeed, still living as hunters 


in the primeval forests of Eastern Ceylon in a very low; 
stage of civilization^. 


I I must, however, point out that the derivation of the nam^ 
from Skr. vyadka '‘hunter*’ offers serious phonolc^ical difficultiesj 
The stem form (and plural also) is v'ddi. This seems to point to i 
Pali vajJita-f Sk, varjita meaning “excluded, isolated”, as Sinh. 


. \r8£Ui 
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Another name of pre 
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three legendary v 
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them to Giridipa 
order to settle a 
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be no doubt that, 
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those legendary tales any cone 
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history of Ceylon as the Yf 
that even as late as the^ t' 
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Aooordwg tojhe followers Here Mio 
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brother Sumittl In order to obtain the solemn abhiseka 
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ft of her husband. By all these tales, which in their detaib 

■ Lc a legendary character, at least a constant intercourse is 

H but tt* K I believe, not in concordance with the Sinhalese pro- 

^H|k|raiiclation< ' ■ - ; 

j . See Mv., xxxvi. 9 and 36. 
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proved to have existed between Ceylon and India even in 
those earliest times. 

The history of the next kings is also a mixture of truth and 
legendary fiction. Panduvasudeva died after a reign of thirty 
years and was followed by his eldest son Abhaya who himself 
reigned for twenty years^. Their capital was Upatissagaraa. 
Abhaya’s successor was his nephew Pand.ukabhaya®. His 
father was • Dlghagamajai, the son of one of BhaddakaccanS’s 
brothers, and his mother the sister of Abhaya named Citta. 
The story of Dlghagamanfs and Citta’s secret love and of 
the birth of their son is a romantic one and tales of similar 
kind occur also elsewhere in popular poetry. With Pandu- 
kabhaya’s accession to the throne the royal dignity passed 
over to the maternal line, and this was preceded, it seems, by 
serious combats. Abhaya was dethroned by his brothers, 
after a reign of twenty years, because he was inclined to come 
to an arrangement with his nephew. But in the war Paondu- 
kabhaya defeated and killed all his uncles, sparing only the life 
of Abhaya, to whom he left a fictitious royalty. The new king 
made Anuradhapura his capital and adorned it with various 
buildings. From the account of the Mv. (x. 84 ff*.) we may 
perhaps conclude that he had been supported in the war with 
his uncles by the aboriginal tribes of Ceylon, for he seems 
to have regarded them as his friends and allies. 

According to Mv. and Dv. there was an interregnum of 
seventeen years between the dethronement of Abhaya and 
the succession of Pandukabhaya. During this time a brother of 
Abhaya, Tissa, called Q-anatissa in the later books^, was regent, 
A reign of seventy years is ascribed to Pa^dukSbhaya, and 
a reign of sixty years to his son and successor Mutasiva. The 

' I According to Rajavali $2 and - 22 years. The round numbers- 
given in Mv. (and Dv.) “have in themselves the appearance of a set 
scheme” (Mv. transl., p. xxi). 

2 In the Dv, he is called Pani(Jnka„(^ 9) or Pakundaka ^xi. ,i, 2, 4). 

3 The Rujamli makes Ganafissa, Pandukabhaya’s successor and 

ascribes to him a reign of 40 years. . . : , , 
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.ronology «, of course, pure fiction. Pan<luttbfiaya was 
>m iust when Abhaya ascended the throne. He was 
rerefore thirty-seven years old, when he himself became 
m», and would have reached an age of 107 years. Moreover 

ris impossible that Mutasiva reigned sixty years, for he was 

he son of Suvannapall, whom his father had married before 
,e won the royalty. I still adhere to the opinion that the 
lames of the kings from Vijaya up to Mutasiva may be 
laken as historical, and that the reigns of the last two fangs 
were lengthened by the ohronologlsts in order to make Vijaya 
and the Buddha eontemporaries. 


n. SECOND PERIOD : DEViNAMPIYATISSA AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

When dealing with the history of Mutasiva’a son and 
successor Tissa called Devanampiyatissa we are standing on 
firmer ground. He was the contemporwy of king Asoka, 
and he assumed his surname Bevanampiya, or it was after- 
wards attributed to him, in imitation of Asoka. In our chro- 
nicles great stress is laid upon the fact that the two kings 
were intimate friends, though they had never seen each 
other (Dvixi. 25 •, Mv. xi. 19). This seems to prove again 
that there was always some intercourse between India and 
TiankS and the most important event, during Hevanampiya- 
til’s reign, the conversion to Buddhism of the' king and his 
people is well prepared and motivated by that tradition. The 
fact of this conversion as well as the personality of Asoka’s 
son Mahinda and of the bhikkhu whp converted the king is, no 
doubt, historical. I even believe that the Missaka-mountain, 
illed Mihintale\ which is situated about ten miles east 
of AnurSdhapura, was really the IbCality, whence ' the exten- 
sion of the Buddhist faith over the island started. The whole 


‘ Accoiding to A* Gu^asekara the name is derived from Mahinda- 
therefore, the najae, 'of Asoka’s son, _ - , ' . 
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story is confirmed by the local tradition, wliicli seems to be 
very old, as well as by the account of Hiuen-tsang. ^ 

The chronicles fully describe the further progress which 
the young Buddhist community made in L'lhka under the 
patronage of Devanampiyatissa. The first monastery, the 
Mahavihara, was dedicated by the king to Mahinda and his 
followers in Anuradhapura. Here a branch of the Buddha’s 
holy Bodhi-tree was afterwards planted which was brought 
from India to Ceylon by Mahinda’s sister Safighamitta. Other 
vihara§ were built and thupas erected at various places and 
when Mahinda entered Nirvap.a. In the eighth year ot king 
Uttiya, the Buddhist church was well established in the 
island. 

Devanampiyatissa died after a reign of forty years about 
207 B, c. and was succeeded by his son Uttiya who himself 
reigned for ten years. 

The next two kings Mahasiva and Suratissa were younger 
brothers of Uttiya. But now serious troubles arose in 
Ceylon caused by the invasions of jtihe DamiJas. The first two 
Damila usurpers, Sena’ and Cuttika, reigned twenty-two years. 
They were followed by a Sinhalese king, Asela®, but Asela 
himself was overpowered by Ejara who came from the Cola 
country to seize the kingdom of Lanka (145-10 r b. c.). 
It is a remarkable proof of the impartiality and trustworthi- 
ness of the older chronologists that they acknowledge 
without restraint the even justice shown by ElSra to friend 
and foe on occasions of disputes at law (Mv. xxi. 14 ; cf. Dv. 
xviii. 49-50). In the younger Sinhalese chronicles, however, 

1 St. Julien, Mimoires sur les contrees occidentaUs^ par Hiuen- 
thsang^ \\^ p. 140; Beal, Bi-yu-ki^ Buddhist Records of the Western 
Worldy II, pp. 246-247. Hiuen-fsang, however, calls Mahinda the 
younger brother, not the son, of Asoka. 

2 Asela is called in Mv, a son of Mutasiva and the youngest 

bn>ther of Devanampiyatissa, born of the same mother (Mv* xxi. 12)* 
See also Dv, xviii* 48. , ^ ^ '• , 
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this fact, as far as I know, is suppressed, and the author of 
the Itajavciili even explicitly says that he ruled badly for 
forty-four years 

III. THIRD PERIOD : FROM DUTTIIAGIMAnI TO VATTAGaMANI 


The national restoration started from the south-eastern 
province of Ceylon called Roha^ia — a fact that repeatedly 
occurs in Sinhalese history. Eohaiia was always the refuge of 
princes who were at enmity with the ruling king, or of Sinha- 
lese kings who were conquered and dispossessed by external 
foes. In this province Mahanaga, a brother of Devanam- 
piyatissa who was banished, it seems, from court on account 
of some offence had founded an independent dynasty which 
was never overcome by the Damilas, His grandson was 
Kiakavapflatissa, the famous founder of the Tissamahaviliara 
and many other monasteries in Eohaija, and his great- 
grandson was Dutthngaraani, the national hero of Sinhalese 
people in the ancient period of their history just as Parakka- 
mabshu is in medieval times. Marvellous stories are told 
about his mother and about his birth and his youth which 
clearly bear the character of popular tradition. He became 
ruler of Eohapa after a war with his own brother Tissa and 
when he had collected a sufficient quantity of well equipped 
troops, he opened the campaign against the Daraifas. This 
campaign is lucidly described in the Mahavarnsa. It ended 
with the complete defeat of the Damifas, and with the death 
of Elara who was killed by DutthagaraaQ.i in single combat 
near the southern gate of Anuradhapura®, 


I Rafavaliya, ed. B. Gunasekara, p. 219 : adharmmayen sUsak's 
. t$fyaya kd^ya. See R^arattiakaraya, ed. Saddhananda, 
p. II ; a contribution to the History of Ceylon, transl. from "Pw/a- 
l! by B.^ Gunasekara, p, is»; '' ' 

‘ ' A cluster ^qf ruins not far from the Mahaviliara are called, in 
i if: • |ib^lar tradition the tomb of E]ara. Excavations, however, have 
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Dutthagamaiai was clever enough in politics to appreciate 
the importance and the influence on people’s mind of the 
Buddhist doctrine. Thus after having established his kingdom 
in Anuradhapura he became a zealous protector of the 
church. He built in his capital the Maricavatfivihara and 
the Lohapasada, and the most celebrated monument of ,, 
Ceylon, the Mahathupa, now called Ruwanwlili-Dagoba, was ‘ 
his work. His numerous meritorious acts are highly praised 
in the historical books. He died in the year 77 b.o. after a 
reign of twenty-four years. 

The influence on politics of the Buddhist church seems to 
have increased since the time of IDutthagamani, for when after 
the decease of his immediate successor Saddhatissa (77-59 
B.o.) a new king was to be elected, the counsellors consecrated 
the prince Thulathana as king “with the consent of the 
brotherhood”^. Thulathana, however, was soon supplanted 
by Lanjatissa who himself after a reign of nine years (59-60 
B.O.) was succeeded by his brothers Khallata-naga (50-44 b. c.) 
and Vattagaraaiii. 

During Vattagamai^i’s reign the Damiks renewed their 
efforts to take possession of Lanka. The king was defeated 
*in a battle which seems to have taken place near the 
northern gate of his capital, and was compelled to hide himself 
fourteen years in the house of one of his faithful subjects. 
Afterwards he resumed the war with the invaders. He 
conquered the Damila usurper Dathika and reigned for 
twelve years more. Vattagamap.i is the founder of the 
Abhayagirivihara in the north of Anuradhapura®. The 

shown that these ruins never were a tomb, but rather a Vihara, pro- 
bably the Dakkhinavihara of.Mv. See A. M. Hocart, Memoirs of Arch. 
Surv. Ceylon, I, 1924, p. 54; Parker, Ancient Ceylon, p. 312. 

1 Mv. xxxiii. 18 ; samghanu^Mya. 

2 As the names of J^thyaiia and of the Abhayagirithupa have 
no doubt been interchanged in aibiifea .tim^ I fujly ’agree With Mr. 
Hocart that ifC wtH be advisike to;gpeak of a Northern Stupa ahd of 
■an .Eastern StQpa. Tfa#',fo&i^«fo-^&e;Abhavattii'i, the latter. :J4ie 'letavaiia. 
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fraternity of this monastery afterwards seceded from that- of 
the MahavihSra, and from it the monks of the Dakkhi^avibara 
separated, thus the Theravada split up into several 
groups. The Abhayagiri monks afterwards accepted the 
doctrine of a teacher of the Mahasamghika school and were 
called Dhamrnarucika after his name’-. It was at Vattaga- 
ma] 3 .i’s time that the Tipitaka and its Atthakatha, orally 
handed down in former times, were written down in book- 
form. (Dv. XX. 20-21 ; Mv. xxxiii. 100-101). 

Vatfagaroa^i died in the year 17 b.o. The chronology 
of his reign is fairly well established. According to Mv. 
(xxxiii. 80-81) an interval of 217 years 10 months and 10 days 
lies between the foundation of the Mahavihara and that 
of the Abhayagiri. As the former event can be fixed on May 
18, 246 B.c.*, we are brought to the end of March, 28 b. c. for 
the founding of the latter monastery. 

IV. fourth period : FROM MAHXCuLI MAHiTISSA TO MAHSSENA 

Vattagama^ii’s successor was Mabacull Mahatissa, son of 
his elder brother Khallata-naga. He was followed by Vafta- 
gSmaiji’s son Coranaga who was killed by his own consort 
Anula. This wicked woman murdered also CoranSga’s 
successor Tissa and her four paramours, when she became 
weary of them. She was herself killed by Mahaculf s son 
.. KstakaBaaatissa — a bloody picture, ihdeed of the Sinhalese 
court at that period. But it is hardly necessary to mention 
the names of all the kings reigning in Ceylon during the 
first three centuries a.d. Some of them are highly praised in 
the chronicles as being devoted patrons of the Buddhist 
, church, thus e.g. BhStikSbhaya (38-66 a.d.), Mahadathikaraahit- 
nSga (66-78 a,I),), and Vasabha (124-168 A.i).), They found- 
ed many monasteries and restored or embellished the ancient 



1 Nikiya SangmAawa, ed. Wickremasinghe, p. ii j A. M. Hocart, 
of Ceylon, I, pp. ijfif. ' . 

^ I.R.A.fi.. tooQ. o. 2S : Geisrer. Mv. transL. oo. xxxlv-li, 
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buildings. Great internal troubles appear to have been caused 
by the rebellion against king Ilanaga (95-101 a.d.) of the 
Lambakaiinas (Mv. XXXV. 16ff.) but the rebellion was sup- 
pressed with cruelty. The Lambakannas were one of the most 
distinguished Sinhalese clans, from which also sprang several 
kings of Ceylon, e.g., Vasabha, Samghatissa, Sarpghabodhi and 
Gothakabhaya. The last three kings reigned from 296 to 
315 A.D, Even Lahjatissa was a Lambaka^^a, for he is called 
LSmani Tissa in later books, and his brother VattagSma^i 
therefore was also a descendant of the same clan. The kings 
mentioned, as I said above, in ancient Sinhalese inscrip- 
tions are Vasabha, Vahkanasika Tissa (168-171 a.d.), Gaja- 
bahugamani (171-193 A. n.), Mahallanaga (193-199 a.d.), and 
Kanittha Tissa (223-241 a.d.). They are called in the inscrip- 
tions successively Vasaba or Vahaba, Devanapiya Tissa, 
Gajabahu Gamiiii Abaya, Devanapiya Naka, and Main Tisa^. 

The last king of the so-called “Greater Dynasty” was 


Mahasena who may have reigned in the first half of the fourth 
century a.d. Misled by the wicked thera Samghamitta and by 
the minister So?ia the king vexed the monks of the Maha- 
vihara and compelled thera to abandon it so that it was 
desolate for nine years. Though he afterwards caused it to be 
restored, he built within its boundaries the Jetavanavihara, 
thus again encroaching upon the rights of the older monas- 
tery. There was always a rivalry between the two fraternities 
just as even now the Jetavana Thupa rivals in grandeur and 
beauty the Mahathapa and the Abhayagiri. 

W. Geiueb 


I Edw. Muller, Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon, p. 25fif.; H. C. P. Bell, 
Arch,, Simep 0/ Cl, xiii, 1896 , p. ^^8 ; Wickranaasinghe, EpigrapMa 

1,'pp. 58 ffi, 67 , 2 o 8 ff., 2521 . See also above 

p. 100, ' / ; ' ' ' ‘ ^ ’ '■ 


Stupa and Tomb 

The Stu'pa is classed in Buddhist literature as Sarlrika- 
cetiya or sepulchral sanctuary enshrining the charred bones 
or ashes from the funeral pyre of a deceased hero. The Buddh- 
ist hero is a Buddha or a Thera, the greatest hero being 
the Buddha himself. The Sinhalese word denoting this class 
of sanctuaries is Dagaha, which is a shorter form of 
Dhatugarbha. The JDhatugarhha strictly denotes the under- 
ground, inner or lower .chamber, containing the relic-casket 
or steatite- box, and the Stupa the upper structure or covering 
mound. Thus as in one case the whole sanctuary is denoted 
by the name of the upper structure, so in the other the 
name of the lower or inner structure denotes the whole. The 
word Stupa is the Buddhist Sanskrit form of the jPali 
Th%pa. The origin of the iovm Thupa can be traced back to 
an Indo-European word like Tumha^t from which the English 
Tomb or the French Tomhe has been derived. According to 
this connexion, the Stupa is nothing but a Tomh or tumulus. 

I The place mentioned in the Sutta-Nipata, p. 103, as Vana 
is evidently I'eferred to in some of the Votive Labels of Sanchi Stupa, I 
as Tumbavana or Tubavana (Biihler's Sanchi Stupa Inscriptions I. 
22, 23, 81, 264, 265 and 330 in Epigraphia Indica, voL II). The same 
place came to be known in Buddhaghqsa’s time by two names : 
Tumbanagara and Vanasavatthl. See Paramatthajotika, 11 , p. 583. 
The word tumbu or tumba is in the Chittagong dialect a synonym 
of tmn,, tuba, tuppa, MU and Mp, meaning 'a piled up heap’, e.g., the 
heap of earth, of straw, of paddy, of cow-dung. Tumba, is an East- 
Bengal and a Marathi form. Cf. Latin tumba. In the Jaina Prakrit 
tmtAa and mean alabu or gourd and tumba also means the 

'wteeef ''tliii^agOvinda Das Seth’s Paia-Sadda-Mahannava). 
idiMns"' ' which' is a measure of grain, and 
Ch these words occur in this sen.se it) ' 

. Gaodern works. ' ’ 
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Bat in spite of this kinship, the Stupa considered as a Buddhist 
sepulchral sanctuary and the Tomh a Christian sepulchral 
structure represent two different lines on which tumulus or 
mound has developed. The custom behind the Stupa is crema- 
tion and the custom which is bound up with the Tomb is burial. 
The transition from the latter to the former is a long step. 

The Tomb is essentially a mound covering a grave in 
which the actual dead body is buried. The body within 
the grave may be either directly covered by clods of 
earth, particles of sand or pieces of stone and brick, or 
put inside a coffin or life-size box or cylinder of wood or 
stone. The body may be interred as mere body, or it may be 
washed and embalmed, wrapped up in cloth, dressed up, 
adorned with jewellery, honoured with flowers and garlands, 
and provided with personal belongings and necessaries, as 
a tribute and mark of affection, either out of a pure 
aesthetic feeling of taste, or owing to a superstitious fear 
of visits and oppressions from the disembodied spirits, or on 
account of a human compassion for the helpless condition 
of the deceased. With the elaboration of protective mechanism, 
there may be a tomb within a tomb, a grave within a grave, 
and a coffin within a coffin. Here the desire to protect the 
body by all possible means from destruction, mutilation, 
shame and insult is persistent throughout, and the hoarding of 
jewellery is a side-issue. 

The <Scppa is essentially a mound covering a garhha 
or chamber in which the bodily remains are deposited* The 
remains consist of the charred bones and ashes firom the 
funeral pyre where the dead body is burnt. These, as deposit- 
ed in the chamber, may be covered with the heap of 
■ earth, sand, stone or brick, or secured inside a large stone-box 
along with precious metals and small gold-leaves, or sii 
‘n urns. The urn in a Buddhist sanctuary is 

l V 


contents are. 


or ordinary stone, covered by a lid a_ 
^^rdihg #hose «bd 
ipe b^rdiog of teeasures 
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il-lamps are made ia honour of the relics. The implication is 
iiat the relics are nob only deposited but enshrined. With 
, he elaboration of hoarding and enshrining mechanism, there 
nay be a mound within a mound, a chamber within a 
shamber, a box within a box, and an urn within an urn- The 
jewels and coins are deposited with the express purpose 
of enabling the poorer kings to repair^ or rebuild the shrine. 
The fiction of the burial of a warrior-hero continues to 
play its part. The erection of the sanctuary proceeds on the 
line of the building of a fort, surrounded by walls and 
ramparts, and supervised by a military guard. The towers and 
gateways, as well as the representations of achievements of 
heroes aT® external features of the art of fort-building. In 
passing the custom, of burial through the fire of the funeral 
pyre, the superstitious elements in it are sought to be eliminat- 
ed and fh® sesthetie elements separated and cast into brighter 
fcffjcns.' ' = 

: The processes , of elimination and sublimation were tried 
along both, the lines, in the one by retaining the earlier 
ci^tom of burial and preserving the actual body, and in 
the other by ptrodueing the system of burning and hoarding 
the remains of the pyre together with other treasures. But 
the animistic beliefs, the superstitious fears, natural weaknesses 
aiai Miraitive; sentiments were persistent among the people 
at larger The screen of fire of the funeral pyr© served only 
to separate these elements, keeping some on one side to do 
their works b^ore, -and passing some to . .. the othet* i sid# - to 
improve the^ (^siaJilty of art. The burial, asp^st of the 


literSF dkSM-fddksm it ’ ' Cfi • the phrase 

i|W8®hJg-;hoafds the tr«as«®eV B?hihika!fda'’Sut}ta ip 

suggests 

the seed of the tree of art, the.tfte., of 
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cofttinued to. be associated with primitiv'e beliefs, rites and 
practices. It will be interesting to examine the Indian literary 
evidence in this connexion. 

In, a Pali canonical passage the Buddha is said to have 
made a statement referring to the bleaching of bones 
dhbpma) as a rite prevalent in southern countries (i. e., 
in South India), In explaining the rite Buddhaghosa says 
that in some of the countries (i. e., among some of the 
aboriginal tribes) when a man died, his body was not 
cremated but buried in a grave. When the body was 
suflScieiitly decomposed, the bones were dug out of the grave 
and left to dry up after being washed and rubbed with 
aromatic substances. A. lucky day was fixed for the celebra- 
tion of the mourning festival. On the selected site the bones 
were arranged on one side, and wine and other things on 
the other. The kinsmen of the deceased person assembled 
there, drank wine and wept^. Here the custom is that 
of burial, the bones are the objects of preservation, the 
behaviour is characterised by drunkenness and savagery, and 
the weeping is a natural expression of sorrow. . ; 

Now ‘take a case where cremation is the custom. The 
SujSta-Jataka (No.352) relates that a landowner from the day 
of his father’s death was filled with sorrow, and taking his 
bones from the place of cremation he erected aji earth-mound 
in his pleasure-garden, and depositing the remains there, he 
visited the place from time, to time, adorned the tope with 
flowers and studiously lamented, neglecting his daily duties 
and personal comforts. Though here the custom is one of 
.caremiataon and the man is a mtober of the Acyin ,or eulfeareid 
community, he is said to have lamented, being subject to 
natural weakness and suhcqjjsoioudy; under the; supe^fcitious 
his peeping m%ht bring: Wkthe.dep&rted-soul, 
'.?a*idl;he 'Wias .'-hot cured, ,i6f'lhi§ malady hntfl .his-' wise •^aao.jjlhe 
I, bbnviimed^hSm'%f-the'-fyt''t!mt'Sith'%€te|te% ' 
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was leaa availing aa a meana of bringing back into life the 
deceaaed whoae body waa burnt than feeding a dead cow 

■whose body still remained . • u • i TiVva 

Then consider a case where the custom is burial, ihe 

lU^-Vedic hymn (x. 18) gives a vivid description of the 
fnneral of a warrior. It appeara that the de^-body was 
carried to the fnneral ground by one path, the path of death 
and the party returned by another, the pathofhfe. ihe 
wife of the deceased hero followed the dead body, accompamed 
hv other ladies, the ladies who were not widows walking ahead. 
The earth was dug out to make a grave. The spot was 
surrounded by an enclosure (paridhi), by a stone-rampart 
^ma) as SSya^ia interprets it^ The wife of the hero 
^urU by the priest to go back together with other 

ladies, to the world of mirth and joy and begin her life anew. 

The circle of stone was set up as a device to separate the world 
of living ones from that of the dead, the priest’s interpretation 
changing the original mdtive of guarding the grave and 
impri«>ning idle ghost. But this was also 
meLrial, the kinsmen of the hero being exhorted by the 
priest to.keep alive his tradition and continue his work for 
■Lir prosperity and glory. The bow was taken off from 
aie hand of the hero for preservation as a source of inspiration 
to the nation. The body was afterwards gently laid in 
the grave and covered with the heap of earth marked with a 
post {sihuya). The mother-earth was asked to hold her son in 
her bosom, not allowing the heap or mound above him to 
proas him heavily, and the tomb was intended to serve as 
a mansion and a monument. Though here the custom is one 





. -t See 
Ma 




in Cunningham’S Stupa of Bharbut, pi. XLvn, 3. 
lhara, in c^meating Upon; the YajufVttia hymn (xxxv. 
.at after hedy, the t duty of the 

raise a bank or lump of earth between the vill^e where 
[ dwelt and die funeral ground, as a rampart against death. 
— wnl. VI. - ■ 
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of burial, the rites and prayers, the motives and expressions 
are of an Aryan or exalted character, breathing as they do, 
a high moral tone. 

It is well observed that the topes were not especially 
Buddhist monuments, but, in fact, pre-Buddhistic, and indeed 
only a modification of a world- wide custom*. There are 
clear evidences showing that certain sections of the Aryan 
community began to make solid brick structures instead 
of heaps of earth, or of stones covered with earth^, and 
that the urn containing the bones and ashes 

and covered by a lid, came to be buried after the dead body 
had been burnt®. On being asked how his body should 
be disposed of, the Buddha said that it should be done 
in royal manner. The MahSkapi-Jataka (No. 407) gives an 
account of the obsequies of a king. The ladies of the royal 
harem came to the funeral ground, as retinue for the deceased 
king, with red garments, dishevelled hair and torches in 
their hands. The ministers made a funeral pile with a hundred 
waggon loads of wood. On the spot where the body was 
burnt a shrine was erected and honoured for seven days with 
offerings of incense and flowers. The burnt skull, inlaid 
with gold, was put at the king’s gate, raised on the spear- 
like staff serving as royal insignia {kuntagge), and was honour- 
ed. Then taking it as a relic, another shrine was built 
and honoured with incense and garlands. 

It is well suggested : “The first step was probably merely 
to build the cairn more carefully than usual with stones, and 
to cover the outside with fine cuncm plaster to give it 
a marble-like surface*. The next step was to build the cairn 


I Buddhist India, p. 8a - 2 - White Yajurveda, xxxV. 15. 
k.i; .,®i,i,Aivalayana G^yta-Sitja,. I-Y* },.! Saya^a'on.-the fe*V'eda"hyimi 
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of concenti’io layers of the huge bricks in use at the time, and 
to surround the whole with a wooden railing”^. 

The heroes over whose graves, funeral pyres, or bodily 
remains, the shrines were raised, were all as yet ‘deceased 
persons of distinction, either by birth, or wealth, or oflScial 
position, the chief of them being warrior, king, overlord. 
The mounds built in honour of their memory were all as yet 
looked upon as monuments of victory. The presiding deities 
of such shrines built on four sides of the cities like Vesall, 
Malla and Afavaka were all Yahsas or dreaded personalities 
among the luminaries, the elemental forces, the inanimate 
things, the animate forms, the animals on land and in water, 
the savage tribes and civilised men. They were at the same 
time all entombed eponymic and. deified heroes from whom 
the members of ruling clans, tribes and nations sought to 
derive their strength and inspiration. Though the basic 
idea was hero-worship, the Fate-shrines built beside the 
Fate^raansious were all believed to have been possessed by 
the disembodied spirits and haunted by the ghosts of these 
heroes. The elements of dread superstition clang on to these 
shrines which were evidently tombs over the prehistoric 
graves in which the heroes were buried together with their 
jewels and hoardings. Though the mode of worship became 
imperceptibly Brahmanical or priestly, the heroes continued 
to be remembered in traditicm and myth of the people 
at large as their own leaders, and religious offerings and 
worship at the tombs enshrining their memory and bodily 
renmins regarded as a way of producing the permanent mental 
, ^_.T.einai|i loyal , to -the .glorious tradition of t^e-jpast 

and not to depart therefrom. When, in course of time, the 
kings and nobles became ‘the leaders of thought, or reformers, 
or philosopher^ they were claimed by the* people at large 
as their mujfii .to the detrimfent of the interest 

priests ; Whb traded by mediation between men ©n one 
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side and the unseen and invisible world of spirits on the other. 
A passage in the DivySvadana supplies a typical ease where 
the Brahmin priests as a class are represented as so ranch 
opposed to this mode of worship that the bankers who wanted 
to build a Stupa in spite of the opposition, but were fewer in 
number, that they had to seek the protection of the king 
and complete their project under the guard of the royal ariny^. 
The development of the art of building this class of shrines took 
a new turn and followed a direction which went to overshadow 
warrior the king by warrior the teacher. In the history of tliis 
development the Buddha was certainly the greatest landmark. 
What is the new turn that it took and what the direction 
that it followed ? Hitherto the mounds were built and 
shrines honoured as monuments of victory. Henceforth 
they were intended to serve as monuments of victory in 
defeat. 

In a Buddhist sanctuary with the mound in its centre, 
the carvings and frescoes, depicting various scenes from the 
Baddha’s life, and the temples and niches containing the 
images illustrative of the formal modes of various meditative 
moods, are all placed in the outer zone, added as ornaments or 
decorative designs, full of lesson and artistic value. From 
the artists’ point of view these are various expressions of 
refined human imagination and finer emotion, and in the 
devotees’ perception these appear as representations of the 
actual and possible achievements in human life. The central 
structure towering with its imposing sight is but a device to 
preserve and enshrine the bones and ashes from the funeral 
pyre where the body of the Buddha or that of a disciple 
after death was cremated. There are old inscriptions or 
epitaphs, incised on the relic-caskets and recording when, 
by whom, and whose remains were enshrined. The famous 


I Divyavadana, pp. 243^244 ; “The priestly records carefully 
ignore these topes” (Buddhist todia, p. 82). 
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jPiprawa Vase Inscription, found in Nepal Terai, records 
lyaiii salila-nidhane JBudhasa Bhagmate Sah’yanam mhiti- 
bhatiriam. “This (memorial mound enshrining the relics was 
built) on the demise of Buddha the Divine Teacher by his 
^ahyan kinsmen of glorious deed,” 

The expression salila-rddham occurring in it signifit s that 
the Buddha’s body, exactly like that of any other man, was 
subject to decay and consumable by fire. There are passages 
where he is represented as saying that he was anyhow drag- 
ging his worn-out body, like a cart after careful repairing. 
The presence of hair, nail, bone, tooth, and the rest indicates 
that he had a human form. JChe legends and traditions, 
the sculptures and paintings, the images and inscriptions go 
to represent that he was born under all ideal circumstances of 
life, and that in all respects he was perfect, as perfect as a man 
could be. And yet the fact remaiixs that he died. The mounds 
contain the monumental evidence of man’s inability to over- 
ccane death in spite of all ideal circumstances, opportunities, 
attainments and perfections. By mere explaining away or 
mocking at death, the truth about man’s inability to over- 
come it cannot be denied. The fact of the demise and funeral 
of the Buddha decides once for all that the denial of it is a 
suere act of fancy and frenay, and all attempts to deny it 
are a bad bargain and a hopeless muddle. The bold proda^ 
UHfttion of this truth is the obvbns Buddhist motive behind 

The Barhut Bthpa as a creation of art represents a distinct 
form or type. The Stnpas at Banchi and Sonari, in short, 
all the Bhilsa topes belong to this type. The models produc- 
ai by the Barhut artists can be taken as faithful represettta- 
the forms known to them at the time or they imagin- 
ed what they , ought to be. The scenes of relic-procession ^ 
represent how the casket containing the remains of the funeral ' 
pyre was carried to the site where it was deposited. One 
of the Pillars full of medallions contains a geometrical symbol, 
which may be taken to represent the ground plan of the brick- 
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tnound^. It shows that the layers of large bricks were so 
arranged as to illustrate various permutations and combina- 
tions of SvastiJcas^. The forms qhanged or were modified 
with times and according to localities, the process being one 
of differentiation or harmonisation between the mound on one 
hand and the mansion or temple on the other. The tope 
built by the Sakyan kinsmen of the Buddha over their 
portion of the remains of his funeral pyre is an earlier 
example, but this is still in ruins and has not as yet been 
restored®. The Ahin,Posh tope, restored by Mr. W. Simpson, 
is a later example, and it shows a long flight of steps in front, 
leading up to the dome'^. 

; Buddhaghosa gives the following description of the tope 
built by and during the reign of king Ajatasatru for hoarding 
the relics in one place {dhatu-nidhana). His description is 
evidently coloured by what he saw at Thuparama in Ceylon. ^ 
To start with, the bricks were made out of pure earth dug 
out of a field to the south-east of Eajagrha. The people 
were told that the king’s intention was to build some shrines 
in honour of the eighty great Disciples. When the cavity had 
been dug so deep as 80 cubits, the bed was metalled with 
iron, and upon it was built a chamber of copper and iron of 
the same dimension as the shrine of Thuparama. In this 
chamber were placed eight mound-shaped relic-boxes of white 
sandal, containing the relics of the Buddha. Each of these 
was put within seven other boxes of red sandal, of ivory and 
the like, the uppermost one being made of crystal. All these 
were covered up by three chambers, one within another, the 
uppermost one of copper and iron serving as the. upper half 
of the chamber-box. Having scattered sand with seven 
precious metals, one thousand lotos flowers growing on land 

1 Cunningham’s Stupa of Btiiaihut, ^ xn. 2 pii idt 

.3pddMst. India,.p...S 3 .., 

! ' ttito Ceylon, Buddlw# Indian., p. ’ 
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and in water were strewn over it. Five hundred and fifty 
Jataka-illustrations and the figures of eighty great Disciples 
and those of ^uddhodana and Mahamaya as well as those of 
seven comrades were made all in gold. Five thousand gold 
and silver jars filled with water were set up, five hundred 
golden flags were hoisted, five hundred golden lamps, and 
silver lamps of equal number were filled with fragrant oil 
and provided with wick on two sides. The Venerable 
Mahakasyapa sanctified them, saying, “Let these garlands 
never wither, let this fragrance never vanish and these lamps 
never become extinct.” A prophecy was inscribed on a gold- 
plate to the effect that king Asoka would in time to come 
spread these relics far and wide. The king having honoured . 
the relics with all kinds of jewellery, came out shutting the 
doors one by one. The door of the copper-and-iron chamber 
was sealed, and upon it was placed a piece of precious gem 
with an inscription, authorising the poorer kings to honour 
the relics with its aid. Thereafter ^akra sent Visvakarma to 
do all that was needed to protect the hoarded relics. He set 
up traps to keep off wild animals {valamnghatayanta), 
surrounded the relic-chamber (dMtugabbha) by a wooden 
enclosure with wooden posts carved with the figures of soldiers 
holding swords (asihatthani hatiharupaTcani), and encircled 
the same by stone in the manner of a brick-structure. After 
having thrown dust-heap over it, and levelled the ground, a 
stone-Eoound was built covering it. When king Asoka opened 
this tope after 218 years, he saw the oil-lamps burning as 
though they were just now lit up, and the lotus flowers fresh 
as though they were just now gathered and offered. 

, ^he story of Dharmarucj in the Divyavadana contains the 
description of another exapaple of a tope. -Here the tope, 
among other details, is said to have four staircases with 
steps leading, layer, after layer, up to the dome with a 
crowning construction, surakounted by an umbrella, inlaid 
with all precious metals. On its four sides there were four 
doorways, and four shrinek, ohe containing the representation 
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of the scene of birth, another that of enlightenment, the third 
that of first sermon, and the fourth that of demise of the 
Buddha^. 

B. M. Barua 


Easatala or the Under-World* „ 

III 

.Subahu, Srivaha, Surasa and Subala® represent the Su 
tribes of Scythians. It is mentioned in the Mahabharata that 
while Narada and Matali went to Pa tala to seek a suitable 
bridegroom for the latter’s daughter, they after 
Subahu and visiting Hiraiiyapura went to the country of the 

otliGr 3bi ^ * «/ j. w 

tribes. Supar)j.as, and then visited the country of the 

Surabhis®. The mention of Hiranyapura in 
patala gives us some indication where to seek for it. Kasyapa 
had thirteen wives ; he had by his wife Diti two sons, 
Hiraiiyaksa and Hiranya-kaSipu, who were the ancestors of 
the Daityas ; and the sons by his wife Danu were called 
Danavas. Hira]3.yapura was the capital of the Daityas and 
Danavas. It will be observed that on the south-eastern 
side of the Caspian Sea, there was an ancient town called 
Hyrcania, which was the capital of the country of the same 
name ; it was situated near the modern town of Astrabad. 
On the southern and western sides of the Caspian Sea and 
immediately to the east, according to some authority, to the 
north of Media was the country of the Kaspii or Kaspios. 
The Caspian Sea was called by the name of “Mare Caspium 
or Hyrcania” by the classical writers. The name of Hyrcania 
appears to be connected with those of the two brothers 


r ' 'i, 


DivyavadSna, 


* Continued frpm p. 463 of y!pL':l, . • 

2 iJfM., Adi, ch. 354 Udy{^a,chs. loi, 103 . . .j, , 

3 UdybgS, ' 


2g easatala or the under-world 

Hiranyaksa and Hiraijya-kasipu, the “Adi- or primitive 
Daityae who founded a royal dynasty S and the name_ o e 
Kaspii also appears to bo connected with that of their fa&m 
Kasyapa. It is curious that the royal Scythians claim t eir 
descent from OolaxaisS who is perhaps identical with 
Kasyapa. the progenitor of the Daityas, Danavas, Asuras, 
Na<^as and other Turanian tribes, who were, of cour^, non 
Aryans. There can be no doubt therefore that the I^^ityas 
and Danavas lived on the southern and western sides o ^ e 
Caspian Sea and on the north and the east of the ancient 
country of Ariana. Hyrcania therefore was the Hiraijyapura. 
of the Mahabharata. From Hiraijyapura, Narada and Matali 
went to the country of the Supar^as® or Garuda birds. The 
names of all the clans which belonged to this tribe commenced 
with Su*, and therefore they must have belonged to the Su 
tribe of Scythians. They evidently lived on the north of 
Hyrcania, and their country was separated from the latter 
by the river Atrik, the ancient name of which was^ Sarnius 
which is apparently a corruption of Supar^a. Sarmus there- 
fore separated the kingdom of Hiranyapura from the country 
of the Supar^s. Hence the Supar^as lived in Turkestan, 
including the Trans-Caspian district, bounded on the west 
by the Caspian Sea, on the south by the river Sarnius, and on 
the north by the river Jaxartes. Strabo also mentions that on 
advancing from the south-east of the Caspian Sea towards 
the east, the nations to be met with were the Dahse, Massagetse 


1 Bhagavata, iii, ch. I? | Mbh,, Vana, ch. lOi. 

2 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, Bk. iv, ch. 6 (voL I, p. 289). 

3 Mbh., Udyoga, ch. loi, v, i, Ayam lokah suparrtMnatn paksi'^ank 


pannagastnmn. 

4 Ibid., Udyc^a, ch. loi, vs. 2, 3, : Vatmieyasutaik suta shadbkis 
taiam idam kulam, sumukhma summna ca sunetrerm suvancasa. Suruca 
pak^itijena subalena ca imtale, var.ikitmi prasriya, vai vinatdr 
kuia kartrbAih 
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etc., who belonged to the Su tribe^. From the country of 
the Supangias, NSrada and Matali went to the country of the 
Surabhis or the cow-tribe®. Surabhi is apparently the Sans- 
kritised form of Khorasmii of the Greek writers. The country 
of the Surabhis therefore was situated on the north of the 
Oxus ; it is now called Kharism or the Ehanat of Khiva ; it 
is also called Urgendj or Orgunje®, which is the XJrjagu^da 
of the Matsya Purag-a^. Strabo distinctly says that “the 
Khorasmii belong to the Massagetse”® and therefore there 
can be no doubt that the Khorasmii or the Surabhis belonged 
to the Su tribe. It appears that Sarama, who was sent by 
Indra to ascertain the place where the cows robbed by the 
Paiiis, the Parnis of Strabo, as the Dahse were called, who 
lived on the eastern side of the Caspean Sea®, had been kept 
concealed, was also a Scythian. SaramS apparently re- 
presents the tribe of ‘‘Sarmatians, who are Scythians’* and 
who lived on the north of the Caspian Sea’. Su-par^as and 
Su-rabhis, and SaramS, who is described as a * fair ’ woman, 
belonged to the So tribe of the Scythians, and it appears that 
they were the early converts to the Aryan religion. They were 
taken into the communities of Aryans, and to each converted 
tribe was assigned some particular duty. Thus the Supar^ia 
tribe became their charioteers, as Garuda, called also Suparna, 
was the charioteer of Vii^u, and his brother Aruga was the 
charioteer of Surya. Su-bShu, which means ‘one with beautiful 
arras* is the same as Su-panja, which means *one with beautiful 
plumage or wings *®. It appears that the Suparp^s were also 


1 Geography of Strabo^ vol. ii, p. 245, sec. 2, and note 2 ; 
JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 548. 

2 i/M., Udyoga, ch. loi. 

3 Vatnbery’s Travels tn Central Asia, p. 339 ; Burnes’ Travels 

in Bokhara, vol, iii, p. 162. 4 Matsya P., ch. 121, v. 46. 

5 bk. xi, ch. yiti, 8. ; _ ^ . <6 bfe. xi, ch. vii, l. 

y tbidl, ilk. xi, chV li,- f.-’ 

8 Adi, ch. 93. u 
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called Srlvaha’- which means “beautiful”. It has already been 
stated that Su-tala received its name from the Ki-darites. It 
cannot be ascertained whether the word ^rl is a corruption of 
Ki-darites or not, but there can be no doubt that Su stands for 
Ki of Ki-darites, as the Turanian k, or rather the non-A.ryan 
h is equivalent to Sanskrit s, as Sumuhha for Kumiic, 
Surabhi for Khorasmii, ^almalordx^pa for Ghal-dia. It 
should be stated here that according to Drouin, the 
Kidaritea were a Hunnic tribe different from the Ephthali- 
tes®. The Surabhi converts became the milkmen and 
soothsayers of the Aryans. According to Herodotus there 
were inany people in Scythia who could foretell the future 
by means of willow wands, and it appears that the Surabhis 
were especially endowed with power of pi'ophecy . It 
was purely a Magian protioe^. Surabhis were also called 
Surasa and Subala for supplying milk, and Vasistha’s ‘cow’, 
which evidently belonged to the Surabhi tribe, was called 
SubalS®. The Sarama converts became door-keepers and watch- 
men® of the ancient Aryans, Sarama, according to the 
Bluigavata, was one of the wives of Kasyapa^. 

That the Supar^as were early converts to the Aryan 
religion is confirmed by the fact that Hr. Spooner, was 
very much impressed “with the striking icono- 
Names of graphical resemblance between the sculptured 

Garuda. images of Garuda in India and the customary 

figure of Ahura Mazda in ancient Persian Art”, and he says 

1 lUd., Udyoga, ch. loi, v. 5. 

2 . JBBRAS., voL xxiv, p. 571 note. 

3 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. I, p. 313 (bk. iv, ch. 67); 

th- 21. 

4 RawUnson’s FMe Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
vol. iii, p. 130. 

5 RantUyam, Adi, ch. 52. 

6 Bg-veda x, 14, 7-11 ; see Momer Williams’ Indian Wisdom, 
p. 208. 

7 ^bdakalpadruma, sv. Kahyafa, 
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that he found some relation between Garuda, the vehicle 
of Vi|Q,u, and Gar5-nmaiiem, the abode of Ahura Mazda in 
the A vesta Dr, Modi objects to this identification on the 
ground that one has to take the Avesta n for the Indian 
d®. But Dr. Spooner was correct in bis identification, 
as his statement is confirmed by the Mahabharata, Garuda, 
while carrying the elephant and the tortoise with his nails, was 
invited by a Banyan tree {Ficus Indiea) to sit upon its branch 
and eat them, and he was addressed “Oh Garut-man, you 
sit upon my extensive branch one hundred yojanas wide 
and eat the elephant and the tortoise”®. 

The Arnara-kosa and other lexicographies and the 
Pathna Pura^a^ have got Garutman as one of the names of 
Garuda®, The abode or paradise of Ahura Mazda named Garo- 
nrnanera® is also called by the names of GarStman in the 
Pahlavi commentary of the Avesta’, GarothmSn by the 
Parsis®, Garodmau® and Garo-demaua^® in the Avesta. 
Garut-man of the Mahabharata and the Padma PuraQ,a 


I Dr. Spooner’s Zoroasiriati Period of Indian History in the Journal 
of the Rc^al Asiatic Society, 191S, p. 427, where he quotes the following 
passage from the Vendidad :-^“l invoke Gar6-nmanem, the abode of 
Ahura Mazda.” See also Fergusson’s Nineveh and Persepolis, p. 
29s note. 

2 Dr, J. J. Modi’s Ancient Pataliputra in JBBRAS., xxiv, 
P- 530 - 

3 Mbk., Adi, ch. 29. 

4 Padma P., Srsti, ch, 44, TaH ca drslva Garutmams ca 
praiyimya sirasa Harim. 

5 Sabdakalpadruma, sv. Garuda. 

6 Vendidad, ch. 32 (150) ; Vast, iji, i, 4 ; 5 . B. E., iv, pp. 214, 
215 ; xxiii, p, 43 ; Visfarad, vii | S, Br E’t xxxi, p. 345. 

7 S.B.JS., iv,p. 230 note. ^ 

8 Ibid., vol. iv, p. 214 note ; xxiii, pp. 317 n., 337 n. 

9 Gathas, Yasna, li, 15. GarfidnSRU means Home of Song , S. B. E., 

vol, xxxi, p.' 184. ■ 1- ,v., 
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tliBreforc appear to be identical with Grarotnian, Garothnian. 
and Garodtnan. But as the bird saved the lives of the 
Balakhilya rgis by holding up the broken branch with his 
beak, the rsis bestowed upon him the name of Garuda 
for his power of bearing such an immense burden, and since 
that day he has been called Garuda^. It is therefore clear 
that his former name was Garutman and not Garuda. It 
is also related that while Garuda was carrying away amfia 
or nectar in order to release his mother VinatS from her 
thraldom, Indra hurled at him his thunderbolt. It did him 
no injury whatever, yet in deference to the rsi with whose 
bone the thunderbolt was manufactured, he gave up a feather 
which was so beautiful that the gods conferred upon him 
the title Suparp.a, and since that day he has been called 
Supanja and he became a friend of Indra®, which perhaps 
indicates that in the religious schism he sided with the party 
of Indra. Garuda’ s name is mentioned in the Taittirlya 
Aitaflyaka®. This clearly proves that the Su tribes of the 
Scythians had become converts to the Aryan religion at a 
remote period, long before the Indo- Aryans migrated to the 
Punjab. Dr. Modi says, “The Su tribe, which was attacked 
(by the Huns), consisted of the different Turanian tribes, 
such as the Messagatce, Tochari, and Dahae, who lived on the 
frontiers of Persia on the shores of the Upper Jaxartes”"*. 

It will be remarked that notwithstanding the inclusion 
of the Scythian converts into the Aryan communities, some 
distinction appears to have heen made between 
them and the true Aryans by ascribing to them 
some animal forms with a view to denote their 
Turanian origin. Thus the Supar^as were consi- 
dered as birds, the Surabhis as cows, the Sararaas 
as dogs. To other Hunnic converts was given the shape 
of snakes. 


Aqlns#.! 
stu^s of 


'1 ch.p. 

3, STSwif, Jb". & 


2 Ibid., Adi, ch. 33. 
4 fBBRAS, xxiv, p. S48. 
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The episode of the fight between the Gaja and the Kac- 
chapa that is the Elephant and the Tortoise, as related in the 
Mahabharata and the Puraijasji is an allegorical 
description of a protracted war between the people 
Ae^fe- of Gazaka or Gaza— -representatives of the 
phant and Aryans, and the now extinct tribe called Kaspii 
the Tortoise ^ Turanian DSnavas ), till they were both 

exterminated by Garuda, ( the Turnanian Huns ). This 
is a traditional account of a war between the two races 
at a remote period before the Aryan migration to India. 
Gazaka or Gaza, as it was called, was the summer capital 
of Atropatene*, modern Azerbijan, one of the two divisions 
into which ancient Media was divided, Atropatene being 
the eastern division. According to Pliny®, the Kaspii 
lived on the north of Media along the Caspian Sea near the 
river Cyrus or the modern Kuru, on the southern side of 
Armenia and Albania. According to Strabo their country 
called Caspiana appertained to Albania*, but elsewhere he 
designates them by the name of Cosssei and says that they 
lived to the east of Media®. There can be no doubt therefore 
that they lived on the eastern side of Media but towards 
the north. The Kaspii were a famous tribe, as after their 
name the Caucasus mountain is called Mount Kaspius and Idle 
Hyrcanian Sea the Caspian Sea®. There can be no doubt 
that the country of the Kaspii adjoined Atropatian Media 
or Azerbijan, The Kaspii have been described by Strabo’ 
as a barbarous people who starved to death those among 
them who were above seventy years of age by exposing them 


I Adi, ch. 29 ; Padma P,, Srsti, ch. 44 : — Ti^hantau 

vifvXau tatra jighar^s^ Gajd-Kacchapau, a,prameya‘u M&hasatvau 
sSgarasthaikadekataTi. ^ j 

'2 Geagi’aphy of Strabo^ t r 

3 vol. ii, p. 218, note 2 4 vbl. ii, p. 234. 


I. H. O.. MARCH 
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in a desert place. They were a tribe of marauding bandits 
who never lost an opportunity to exact tribute from the. 
Median kingsi. It is very probable that the name of the 
Kaspii suggested the name of Kasyapa as the progenitor of 
the Turanian race. In the Atharva-Veda Kasyapa denoted 
a tortoise®. Gazaka was situated on the south-western 
side of the Caspian Sea and on the south-eastern side of 
lake Ururaiya, and the fight between the Gaja and the 
Kacohapa is said to have taken place near the sea-shore, 
evidently the shore of the Caspian Sea. Garuda, after he had 
carried the Nagas (serpents) on his back at the command of 
the latter’s mother Kadru and at the request of his own mother 
Vinata to Bamamyahct'dvlpa^ learnt at that place about 
his mother’s thraldom to Kadru and also the means of her 
emancipation from her servitude. Garuda felt very hungry, 
and ;by the direction of his mother he devoured myriads 
of Ni^as or fishermen on the sea-shore, but his hunger 
wfes not satisfied. He therefore went to his father who was 
performing asceticism on the north of the LcmUtya, Sdgara*‘ 
or the Erythraean Sea, and by his instruction he took up 
the elephant and the tortoise, which were of enormous size, 
with one of his claws and flew to a Bata tree {Ficus Indicct) 
sitnafed at Alamha Urtha, to eat them. The branch broke 
and he flew away to a mountain elsewhere and there devoured 
the elephant and the tortoise®. But the Puranas go still 
further. They state that the elephant was very much press- 
ed in the fight, and in his despair he prayed to VisHu 
to deliver him from his diflicult position and Vispu went 
to the spot on his vehicle Garuda, killed his enemy and 



1 Utd., p. 264. , 

2 Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 144 ; Atharvorveda, iv, 2oy ; Satapatha 

■ ’ , 

tih.'SS. ' ' " 

ch. 44 ; — Tava tatas tdpas tepe Lauhitpasy- 
''s ' Adi, fih. 30."'"' ’ 
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saved him^. The Pura&as, i(! will be remarked, thus 
preserve the Aryan origin of Gaja or the Elephant. It 
will be observed that the entire scene of the story is placed 
on the western side of the Caspian Sea, which is the K§Ira- 
sagara of the Purai^as, and the Mammiiyahadvlpa may be 
easily identified with the country of Armenia, Rama^iyaka 
being a pleonastic form of MamcMtiya ot Armenia, and Alamha 
with Albania, the capital of the ancient province of the same 
name now called Shirwan, situated on the shore of the Caspian 
Sea, as is indicated by the word tmha attached to the name 
and by the distinct mention that the foot of the Bata tree 
situated in Alamba was laved by the waves of the ‘sea’^ 
which was evidently the Caspian Sea. The scene of the 
whole story therefore comprised Atropatian Media, Caspiana, 
Armenia and Albania, that is, most of the Trans-Caucasian 
States. Two facts may be deduced from the allegorical 
description of the fight. One is that the people of Azerbijan, 
the capital of which was Gazaka, and which in the language 
of the Avesta was called Aryavaijam, the supposed original 
home of the Aryans, were frequently subjected to the invasions 
and depredations of the barbarous nomad tribes by whom they 
were surrounded, and were in a constant state of insecurity. 
Hence it should be inferred that the principal cause of Aryan 
migration from Iran to India and the countries to the west 
was not so much for religious schism, as it has been generally 
supposed, though it may have been one of the causes ; but 
was due to a feeling to escape from the oppression, cruelties 
and devastations of the barbarous tribes to a place of security 
where they could enjoy peace and the fruits of their labour 
in the fields. The other fact that may be deduced from 
the story is that Garu^a, one of whose names was Salmall^ 
or Chaldea, was originally an inhabitant of Chaldea^ or 


Vamana P., ± Adi. ch. 29. 3 Amara-koaa. 

4» that' QafU4a lived upon' the 
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Mesopotamia, and this is corroborated by the fact that his 
father Kasyapa practised asceticism on the north of the 
fjauhitya (Red) or Erythraean Sea, which in the Pauranic 
.lan»nage was called Ghrta Samudra and which surronnded 
Salmaladvlpai or Chal-dea. It is also very probable that 
Kadru, the mother of the Nagas, was a Kurd, Carduchi 
of the ancients® as her name indicates, that is a woman of 
Kurdistan, and that she was married to Kasyapa who was 
perhaps the same as Colaxais® mentioned by Herodotus 
as the progenitor of the royal Scythians. Hence it should 
be inferred, that Chaldea was the original abode at least 
of the Su and other kindred tribes of Scythians, and that 
they were obliged to emigrate to the east of the Caspian 
,Sea, most, probably on account of the growing powers of 
the Semhao i^ce,. as is represented by the story of Garuda 
having carried his deformed brother Aruigia on his back to 
.the east across the Sea*. Garuda was a Chaldean or a Meso- 
.patamian from his mother’s side ; this accounts for his and 
his brother Aruba’s early conversion to the Aryan or Mithraic 
rel^ion. Prom the cuneiform inscriptions of Boghaas-Keui 
and Tel-el-Amama it appears that the Mitannians or Hittites 
,of Northern > Mesopotamia worshipped Mithra and Varuua 
so fat back, as 1500 B.C.® The Iranian Mithra and the Vedic 
Mitra being the Sun-god, it is very probable that Mitanni 
was the “Mitravana” of the Bhavisya Purapa®. 

It is remarkable that almost all the generic names of 
. the serpents in Sanskrit have been derived from the general 
and tribal names of the Huns and other Turanian races, as 
MSga k a corruption of Hiung-nu’ the original name of 

^almall tree {JBofnbax' Malabaricufiij which gave its name to the division 
called ^Imala-dvlpa. 

I Varaha F., ch. 89. 2 Strabo, Bk. xiv, ch. I, 24. 3 Rawlinson’s 
Herodotus, Bk. iv, ch. 6. 4 Mbb.^ Adi, ch. 24, vs, 3, 4. 

S CoHttmporary Review, December, 1921^ p. 767 ; Havell’s History 
oftM Aryan. Ruls in India, p. 41. 6 Bbavhy<i P„ I, 72, 4. 

\ *f vaI. "sniriv. n. tAA^ 
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Sanskrit 
names of 
serpents are 
almost all 
Hunnic 
names : 
Nagas and 
other names 


the Huns ; Sarpa corresponds to the tribal narae of Sartaspa 
oxSarwya^; TJraga to the Uigurs^, who were 
the ancestors of the Usbegs. The word TTraga 
could not have been possibly derived frona the 
Urogs, as the Ugric tribes were called after 
the dismemberment of Attila’s Hunnic empire 
in 462 A.D., because the word existed before that 
year, and the XJgric tribes should not be con- 
founded with the Uigurs, an ancient Turkish tribe®. Pannaga 
is perhaps a combination of the two words Parni^ (Pam) 
and Nogm^, the former being the name of a Scythic tribe 
which lived on the banks of the Jaxartes, and the latter 
lived on the north-east of the Caspian Sea. 

AJii is a corruption of Azi of the Azi dynasty, the founder 
of which was Azi Dahaka which literally means (a7ii) “the 
fiendish snake”. He was a king of Chaldea. He built a palace 
called Kvirinta or the palace of the Stork in Babylon®. 
He was the counterpart of the Vedic A hi’ er V?tra, killed 
by Indra,® who was therefore called Vrtrahan (V erethragna of 
the Avesta)® . The Ahi kings of Babylon belonged, of coarse, 
to the Semitic race, but according to the Bg-veda*®, Vrtra’s 
mother was Danu, and therefore he was a Danava, and 
consequently he must have been a Turanian. The original 
seat of Azi myth was on the southern coast of the Caspian 


1 Tod’s RajastKatii vol. I, ch. f, p, 104. ^ 

2 Max Muller’s of vol. I, p. 348. > 

3 Ibid., vol. I, p. 366, 

4 Strabo, bk. xi, ch. lx, 2 ; vol. ii, p. 251 : J^-veda, x,io 8 , l, 

5 Max Mullers Science of Language, vol. I, p, 348. 

6 S. B. E., vol. xxUi, pp. 60, 6i ; Aban Tost (V), 29 ; Ram Fast 

(:5CV), 19, pp. 353. 254. : ■ : 

7 A 5 . £*., vol. iv. Introduction, p, 38. ■ , 

9 Encyclopedia <f Religion & Ethics, vol. I, p. 792 ; Bahram 
5. jB. A, vol. x:kui. 








Sea^. The legend of Azi is looalised 
Though Ahi Basa is the Sanskrit from ^ 
I leave it to the philologists to deci 
DartiSaka (biter) has not any connexion 
Daliaka in its application to Ahi or snal 
corresponds with the Iranian Dahhu. 

(To he continued) 


Nundo Lal Bey 


to the 2nd century A.I>.) 


IV, The Nordic tribes of the Northera Steppe region (who, 

in my opinion, had no connection with the Aryas of India) 
migraid westwards between the 25 th and the 20th century 

i.1, temporarily destroyed the old trade route from Khotan 
to the East Mediterranean coast and cat ofUhe ancient trade 

in jadcstone between China and Troy. Jhis Prcbably led 
to^tho great development of the sea-trade of India and to 

is the tode referred to in the quotations from toVedic 
mantras given above. But yet this trade was chieHy in the 
hands of the Baijis and other Dasyus, whom it is the fashion 
i to call '“Dtavidians.” The ?sis of the Aryas were 
intcretled only in the ultimate results of- the voyagee of 
. merchants in the shape- of do.I,iq 3 . Hence the rctereucw to 
the sea in the Vedic mantras are sparse ; for it was the Pa^ 
j ..«i aUn fnllowers of the Arva fire-cult that braved the 
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V. Ebony, ivory, and cotton goods are mentioned in the 
Egyptian inscriptions as being supplied to Egypt in the second 
millennium b.c. by the Abyssinian and Somali (Punt) traders. 
Abyssina and Somaliland must have got this ebony from India: 
for (1) India was so noted for its ebony that Virgil^ speaks 
of it as peculiar to this country ; and, (2) we learn from the 
Periplus^ that ebony was exported from the west coast of 
India in the 1st century A. D. to Africa in order to be sent on 
to other countries ; this was certainly a continuation of a 
pre-existing trade between India and Africa. Hence the ebony 
of the Egyptian inscriptions must have been Indian in origin. 
The elephant hunters of Abyssinia and Somaliland used axes, 
adzes and swords of Indian manufacture. Cotton cloth of 
various kinds, dyed and undyed, also found its way to the 
East African coast ; the royal “linen*’, besides precious stones 
and cinnamon, among the yearly tributes of Punt to the 
Pharoah Rameses III (12th century b. o.) must have been 
obtained in India, where alone they were available in those 
days. These Indian articles were exchanged for the sweet-scent- 
ed gums of the land of Punt, and formed the basis of the ung- 
uents and scents so much used in ancient India and of which 
five kinds are mentioned in the Atharva Veda Sarnhita® . By 
sailing straight to Abyssinia with the help of the monsoon, 
the Indian traders avoided the rapacious pirates of 
Arabia, who from ancient times dominated the Persian Gulf 
and the Red Sea and prevented Indian goods from being 
taken straight to the Egyptian markets. 

VI. One result of this trade to Abyssinia and beyond was 
that the Indian traders acquired a knowledge of tie Yarious 
regions near the sources of Nile. . Qn this knowledge, as 
recorded later in the Puranas loid interpreted by Col. Wilford, 
Lieut. Speke relied, when he planned his. expedition for 
discovering the source efi thO Nile. He says, ‘‘all our previous 
information concerning, the hydrography of these regions 
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of the Nile ; and all those busy jagypwan 
disseminated their knowledge with a view to be famous for 
their long-sightedness, in solving the mystery which en- 
- - • ..j of their holy river, were so many bypo- 

!. The Hindu traders had a firm basis to stand 

through their intercourse with the Abyssinians h 

also traded with the merchants of 
i of Arabia and exchanged 
Arabian frankincense and gold, and copper, 
coral and wine of the Mediterranean littoral. The 
took the Indian goods to Egypt and 


shrouded the source 
thetioal humbugs. ' — 
upon 1 

VII. Indian merchants 
the South-east and South coast 
their goods for 
tin, storaX; 

Arabian merchants 
Syria. It was thus that Solomon in the tenth century b. c. 
g^ Indian sandalwood, precious stones, ivory, apes and pea- 
cocks. In the case of most of these, the name of the article was 
also borrowed by the Hebrew and other languages. Thus Heb, 
tkuU (-im) is Tamil tohm, peacock, the bird with the splen- 
did tail, itoka, tail, from to, to hang) - Heb. akal, mistranslated 
“aloes’' in the English Bible ^ is Tamil ; Heb. almuff, 
sandalwood, is probably from Sanskrit valgu ; Heb. hopku 
is Sans, hxpi, ape, borrowed also by the Egyptians as hafu ; 
Heb.. shen • habhin, ivory, is a translation of Sans, ibha- 
dmta, elephant’s tooth, hahUn being but ihha, as were also 
the Egyptian ebu and the Greek el-epha-s (el being the 
Arab prefix) *, Heb. mdm, cotton cloth, Arab, satin, Gr. 

frnTrt alraadv noted as aa Accadian 
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VIIT. Mr. Kennedy in his article^ on Ancient Indian 
trade spends all the resources of his learning in trying 
to disprove the existence of Indian trade either with 
Egypt or Assyria before the 7th century b. c. He is com- 
pletely ignorant of the Vedic evidence. The Vedic mantras 
speak of sea voyages ; surely these were not pleasure-trips 
undertaken by the Indians of that age ! Mr. Kennedy admits 
that the Indian people, especially of the coastal districts, “were 
accustomed to the sea” ; for their culture from time im- 
memorial was coastal ; the country produced in abundance 
timber both hard and sweet smelling, spices and precious 
stones which were eagerly sought after by the Egyptians and 
Assyrians ; Indians from the neolithic age wove cotton cloth 
in abundance (and dyed it), as is proved from the various 
kinds of stone-implements for weaving discovered so far ; and 
yet Mr. Kennedy will not believe that there was commercial 
intercourse between India on the one hand and Egypt and 
Assyria on the other. He attempts to explain away the 
etymologies referred to above and, after trying to whittle 
down the evidence for the early commerce of India with 
the west adduced by scholars, concludes that “there is no 
valid proof of it”. 

On this remarks Mr. Schoff in his Periplm^ : “Mr. 
Kennedy minimizes the importance of the early Egyptian 
trading voyages, considering them purely local, while the 
numerous references to articles and routes of early trade 
in the Hebrew scriptures he passes by with the assertion 
that they are due to the revision following the return 
of Ezra. But whatever may have been Ezra’s revision 
of the Hebrew books, substantially the same articles of trade 
are described in the records of Egypt at corresponding dates, 
and they indicate a trade in articles of Indian origin to the 
Somali coast and overland to the Nile, centuries before 
Ezra’s day. Such = opiniot^ presume a continuous trading 

. I ■ ■ ' 3 ; .R* 328. 
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journey without exchange of cargoes at comraon raeeting- 
[ points. But primitive trade passes from tribe to tribe and 

port to port”. 

IX. It was thus that Indian produce found its way to 
Assyria in the 9th century b. c.; on the obelisk of Shalraeneser 
III (860 B. G.) are figures of apes and Indian elephants, which 
latter must have passed through Makran. Tiglath Pileser 
III (745-727 B. 0.) got from the Chaldean state of Bit Yaklm 
a tribute of "precious stones, the product of the sea (pearls ?), 
timber, striped clothing, and spices of all kinds” all products 
of India. He also made the ports in the Persian gulf centres 
for the gold of Karmania and the Himalayas^. Sennacherib 
(704-681 B. c.) enlarged the city of Nineveh, built therein a 
palace for himself, and planted a great park, where among 
other trees he introduced "trees bearing wool” imported from 
India**. In 606 b. c. the Assyrian empire was overthrown 
and Babylon became the headquarters of trade in Asia. 

X. The trading nations of the world— lonians, Jews, 
Phosnicians, Indians and Chinese took their wares to the Baby- 
lonian markets, and the population of Babylon got so mixed 
that .ZEschylus later on called it pammikton hoclon. There 
was established in that town a colony of South Indian 
traders, which continued to flourish till the 7th century A. n. 
Among the business tablets of the great firm of Murashu and 
Sons at Nippur (in the 5th century b.c.) vre find records 
of dealings with Indian merchants As a result of this 
trade we find Tamil names of some South Indian articles 
borrowed by the Greeks and mentioned by Sophocles, 
Aristophanes and other writers. They were Greek oryza 
from Tamil ami, possibly through Arab aruz, Gr. harpion 
from Tamil karma, cinnamon, Gr. giggiberos from Tamil inji- 

1 SchofPs Periphts, pp. 123, 160. 

2 J.R.A.S., 1910. p. 403 (Pinches). This expression "wool-bearing 

tree”, was used more than 250 years later to describe the cotton plant 
Kv Hfcrofiohis Hii. lodl. 2 T.R.A.S.. IQI7. p. 2.^7 (Kennedy). 
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ver, perhaps through Sanskrit ifiigwera ginger, Gr. feperi, 
from pippali (which is tippali in modern Tamil, but retains 
the original initial consonant in Telugu), long pepper, but 
since extended to black pepper, Gr, heryllos from Sanskrit 
vaidurya, itself being probably borrowed from Tamil, beryls 
being from ancient times mined in the Coimbatore district. 
Some writers derive Gr. Kassiteros, tin, from Tcmttra, tin. 
But as tin and lead were not extensively produced in India, 
(there is no name for either in the South Indian languages) 
but were imported from the west, the Sanskrit word was 
probably borrowed from Greek. This trade with Babylon 
is referred to in the Buddhist Jstaka tales. One of them 
is the Bmeru Jataka (Baveru being the Indian rendering of 
Babylon), the tale of the Indian merchants who travelled 
to Babylon and took along with them the crow and the pea- 
cock. Another is the Samuddavanija Jataha, A third, 
the Kundodca KuccM-sindhava Jataka, mentions Sind horses 
for export, the western sea-ports mentioned being Bharu- 
Kaccha and Suppara. 

XI. The Jatakas mention also eastern seaports, notably 
Champs and Tamralipti, whence traders sailed to Ceylon and 
Suvann-abhumi (Lower Burma and Malacca). Buddhist chronn 
cles speak of the invasion of Ceylon in the 6th century b.c. by 
Vijaya Simha, who gave his name to the island •, he is said to 
have sailed in a ship which could hold over seven hundred 
people. Several tales ^ of trade with Ceylon and Suvanfl.a*- 
bhumi are found in the Jatakas. The Chinese legends refer to 
trade with Malacca as early as the 12th century b. 0. and 
emigrations from the East Coast of India (Northern and 
Southern) to Indo-China and the East Indian Archipelago 
prove that there was active trade in early times between India 
and China. Silk and sugar ■ Reached India from China, 
which received in exchange storat and other incense, red coral-, 
costus, pepper, and perhaps gold from Assam : washings. 
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The Indians acted also as intermediaries of whatever trade 
there was between China and Assyria in those early days. 

XII. In 538 B,c. Cyrus destroyed the Babylonian empire. 
His successor Darius annexed the Indus valley to his domi- 
nions ; this brought him 360 talents of gold-dust, paipiliJca, 
(from a misunderstanding of which the Creeks constructed the 
myth of ant-men) from Dardistan, and besides, led to the 
development of the ancient caravan trade (1) across the 
Hindukush to Balkh and thence to the Buxine, (2) skirting 
the Karmanian desert, and thence through Mesopotamia to 
Antioch. It was thus that silk from China was first introduced 
into Greece and Egypt^. Darius sent his Greek admiral, 
Skylax about 510 B.o, by the Indus to the Bed sea on a 
voyage of exploration. He then developed sea-traffic, for 
which purpose he tried to reopen the Suez canal, which was 
first dug by Sesostias in the 20th century b.c., and reopened 
pnder the 18th dynasty in the 15th century b.o. The Persian 
.con(ju 0 st of Northwestern India was the cause of the 
introduction into India of the Kharosfhi alphabet which 
nontinned to be used in that region for five hundred years and 
more. Another result of the. Persian connection was the 
increaring substiturion of stone for wood in Northern India as 
riie material of architecture, 

SHII. Prom the Arthaaastra of Kautilya, the chief 
adviser of Chandragupta, the great Maurya Emperor (326-296 
B,Q,) we learn that trade both overland and oversea flourished 
very nauch at the end of the 4th century b.c. Por the purpose 
of this trade, as we learn from Megasthenes, the Emperor 
linked np existin^'']|Outes and made Jthe Grand Trnnk Hoad 
whwh ran from Puakalayatl in GandMra, through Takkha- 
; K^yak;^hjaf HastinSpura, PraySga to PStaliputra and 
tp^Ejlmralipti, Tluouglrthis road Megasthenes traveb 
|in4 that it provided with milestones, which 

proyee p?ten|,.;pf.^^ literacy among the commop 
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people in those far-off days. The Emperor himself took 
part in foreign trade. The Arthasastra Book II, chapters 
XI and XII, give detailed instructions about the various 
articles which the Royal Superintendents (Adhyaksa) had to 
account for in the Treasury Account-books — pearls, beryls 
diamonds, corals, sandal-wood, agaru, scents, skins, woollen 
blankets, garments of fibre, silks, cotton fabrics, besides the 
products of mine, such as gold, silver, bitumen, copper, lead, 
tin, iron, crystals, conchshells, salt. These and forest produce 
formed the chief articles of royal merchandise, about which 
the following instructions are given in Book II, chapter XVI, 
to the Superintendent of Commerce {Pariyadhyahsa) : — 
“Let him ascertain the actual value and the selling-price 
{arghamulya) of the things sold and bought a,nd the net profit 
after the payment of tolls {sulha\ roadcess (vartanya), 
conveyance-cess (atimhaka), tax payable at cantonments and 
ferries (gulma and deya), subsistence allowance to .servants 
{bhakta), and portion of merchandise to be given to the foreign 
king (bhaga). If there is no profit from the sale of the (Indian) 
produce in foreign countries, let him consider whether he 
could profitably barter it for foreign products. In view of 
large profits he may make friendship with the forest guards, 
boundary guards, and offiieers in charge of cities and of country 
parts’’^. The ArthaSUstra also requires specie-l eneoqrage- 
ment to be given to foreign trade by providing that trade 
taxes should be remitted in the case of those who imported 
foreign merchandise, and that foreign merchants wjio were not 
members of local companies, should be exempted from being 
sued for debts. Maritime trade was also fostered. The super- 
intendent of ships (nmddhyak^a) was ordered to “ehbw 
fatherly kindness” to weather-beaten ships arriving at pprte 
and to reduce or cancel the. tpilg;, of ships whose merchapdip 
was spoiled by water. Pirate ships {hiyisrika) were 
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vind the traditional usages of commercial towns were scrupu- 
lously observed by the superintendent of ships 

XIV. The internal trade of India was also very consider- 
able in those days. The Arthamstra^ speaks of two (internal) 
trade routes, one by water and another by land, the former 
being better according to the Aearyas inasmuch as it is 
less expensive, but productive of large profit. Not so, 
says Kautilya, for the water-route is liable to obstruction, not 
permanent, a source of imminent dangers, and incapable 
of defence, whereas a laud-route is of a reverse nature. Of 
water-routes, one along the shore and another in mid-ocean, 
the route along and close to the shore is better, as it 
touches at many trading port-towns ; likewise river-naviga- 
tion is better, as it is uninterrupted and has avoidable and 
endurable dangers. According to the Aearyas, the land 
route which leads to the Himalayas is better than that which 
leads to the south. Not so, says Kautilya, for with 
the exception of blankets, skins and horses, other articles 
of merchandise, such as conch-shells, diamonds, precious 
stones pearls and gold are available in plenty in the south. 
There was uninterrupted trade in these articles between 
South India and North India from the Vedic times. 

XV. The trade with Indo-ohina was developed in this age 
to a very large extent. Col. Gerini says, “From several centuries 
before the Christian era a double stream of traders and 
adventurers began to flow into Indo-ohina from Northern 
and Southern India, reaching the upper parts of the 
peninsula by land through Burma and its southern coast 
by sea, and founding there settlements and commercial 
stations. Brahmanism and, later on. Buddhism (third century 
B.C.), with most other achievements of Indian culture, 
followed in the wake of these pioneers, and thus it is to ancient 
India that Indo-ohina owes her early civilization’*®. The 
Buddhist cult gained a firm foothold near the head of the Gulf 

1^ I ii. l8. z vii. 12. 3 J.R,A.S., 1904, pp.‘233-j47. 
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of Siam and the Brahmafl.a cults in Central and Northern 
Siam, where the cities of Swankalok (or Svargaloka, 95 B,G.) 
and Sukhothai (or Sukhodaya, c. 70 b. c.) which possess 
several temples in the Indian style testify to the amount of 
Indian influence. 3£il%ndapomha refers to Takkola, out-side 
the limits of Suvatmabhumi, i.e. near the gulf of Martaban 
which is certainly Takopa, a well-known trading centre in 
the early years of the Christian era. Epigraphie records have 
also been found “proving that the coast in question was 
dotted practically ail the way with Indian settlements and 
colonies”. 

{To he continued) 

P. T. Srinivas Ivengar 


Salihotra 

III 

Salihotra, the veterinary surgeon, is described as the father 
of the veterinary science in India. The manuscript, nailed 
Salihotra, is a work on veterinary medicine. Salihotra is 
described to be the son of Hayaghosa, and the father of 
Susruta, in answer to whose questions he expounded the 
Haya-Ayurveda revealed to him by Brahma himself. It is 
a work on the ‘Treatment of Horses’. It is a practical 
farriery, a complete guide to all that relates to the horse ; 
its history, varieties, and uses, — breaking, training, feeding, 
stabling, grooming, — ^how to buy, keep and treat a horse 
in health and disease, etc., forming a complete system of 
veterinary art as practised in ancient India, and there it 
was accepted as the standard work on the subject. Salihotra 
gives his name to the art, and to this day horse and cattle 
doctors are known in the North-West Provinces under the 
^narne of Sal^ter.^: 4 . v;.- ..'lof'ltrP': 
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The work is divided into eight divisions, as we find the 
Ayurvedic system of medicine to be composed of eight angas 
or parts (Agtahga or octopartite), namely, ^alya or Major 
Surgery, Salakya or Surgery of parts above clavicles, 
Kaya-cikitsa or Inner Medicine, Bhhtavidy a or Demonology, 
KaumSrabhrtya or the Science of Paediatrics (described as 
Kisora-vala-cikitsa), Visa tantra or Toxicology, Rasayana 
or Treatment to prolong life, and Vajlkaraiia or Treatment 
to stimulate sexual power. There are 8 sthanas or main 
sections which treat of these 8 ahgas. Each section is 
virtually a book in itself ; it is sub-divided into many chap- 
ters, each dealing exhaustively with every phase of its subject. 

In the introductory chapter, Susruta is represented to 
have requested his father ^alihotra to teach him the origin 
and treatment of horses. Salihotra addressed Susruta as 
his son and said that “horses were birds originally, but 
as they came to be submitted by men as beasts of burden, 
diseases began to attack them in their captivity. Then 
out of kindness to the equine race, I performed austerities 
and learned the science of their treatment from Brahmai 
himself. I severed their wings, and now they roam over the 
earth on their legs, retaining their former speed. The Vedas 
were uttered by Svayambhu and 1 learnt it from him. 
He described its four-fold division by his four mouths to 
the four directions of this world. ii.yurveda was developed 
from the Atharva veda, Brahma originally described the 
science in one lac and twenty-five slokas but I abridged 
it and described in 18,000 slokas”. 

The 8 sthSnas mentioned above are 1. XJnnaya, 2. Uttara 
3. ^rlrika, 4. Cikitsita, 5 . Sisu-bhaijsajya, 6. Uttara-uttara, 
7. SiddhisthSna, and 8. Rahasya. Only the first of these 8 
sthanas, and even this not quite complete, is contained in 
the i. 0.' Ms. 2762. It is necessary to .transcribe the 
whold of Sanskrit passages frond the I. 0. Cat. in order that 
the feeder may form a just estimate of Sslihotra’s work but for 
the present we must be satisfied with an analysis of its eon* 
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tents in English with my identification of diseases described 
therein. The other sections are not available. Mm, Haraprasad 
Sastri showed us a valuable find of the manuscript in the 
shape of the eighth sthana of Salihotra’s work, the ‘Rahasya- 
sthtoa’ from Udaipur in Rajputana. The Ms. is well preserved 
and well-written. The manuscript is no doubt unique, 
but his opinion, that this was the only part of Bslihotra's work 
known to exist, was modified when I pointed out the I. 0. 
Ms., and Tanjore Cat. Ms, The Ms. consists of 5,000 slokas 
and is in the possession of Mm. H. P. Sastrl. Afterwards 
I learned from him that with the instinct of a scholar he made 
a gift of the Ms. to the library of the Society and it is now 
available to scholars. The entire Ms. of Salihotra exists in 
Baroda and will be published soon. In the Triennial Cat. Mss., 
Madras, 1916-19, R. No. 2342, we find 1-18 chapters of the 
eighth section, Rahasya sthSna and 1-9 chapters of Unnaya 
sthana. 

Relation of Balihotra to Snsruta 

Now in the I.O. Cat. Ms. and in Mm. fetrl’s Ms., Susruta 
is said to be the son of ^alihotra-muni who addressed his lec- 
tures to his son. Susruta also calls Salihotra his father (v, 2). 
But in the Susruta Samhita, Susruta is said to be the son of 
the celebrated sage Visvamitra : ‘Braraharsi-puttra’ (S. S., II, 
i), ‘Visvamitratmaja’ (IV, ii), ‘ViSvamitrasuta’ (VI, Ixvi), 
‘Vaisvamitra’ (VI, xxviii). In the Mahabharata (Annsasana- 
parva, ch. 139, vs. 8-11), Susruta is described as a son of 
Visvamitra. In the genealogical table of sage Visvamitra (see 
my History of Indian Medicine, vol. II, p. 282a), I have 
shown Susruta to be one of the sons of Visvamitra. Thus there 
is an anomaly as regards the father of Susruta. If Visvamitra 
was his father, how could Sslihotra call Sulruta his son. Both 
the views can be reconciled if we accept Vi^vSmitra as Susruta’a 
father, and Salihotra as his guru. X guru can address his 
disciple as son, and a disciple can likewise call his preceptor 
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father. Such a practice is sanctioned by Sastras and also by 
usage. 

In the Harita Samhita, Atreya addressed his. disciple 
Hsirlta as his son (see also Harita Samhita, II, i, ii, iii, vii ; 
HI, iii, v,xi, sii, xiii, xxii ; IV, i ; V, i). In the Madras Ms. in 
t|je Rahasya sthaina we find Susruta to be a disciple, and not 
a son of Salihotra. 

Again we must consider whether besides the evidence of 
this manuscript, we possess any corroborative testimony that 
Salihotra was Susruta’s preceptor. In Nakula’s Asva-cikitsa 
and Jayadatta’s Asva-vaidyaka we find no mention of Susruta 
as a disciple of Salihotra, who is described as the source of the 
science. Jayadatta quotes Salihotra, Nakula, Sarangadhara 
and Jayadeva. Ga:9.a in his Asvayurveda (Nepal Cat. 765, p. 
151) refers to Sslihotra as his source but does not mention 
Susruta. In G.O.M.L,, xxiii, 13819, Gaiia, in the colophon to 
his Asvayurveda, professes to summarise the treatises of ^aliho- 
tra,.. Susruta, Garga, etc. Salihotra and Palakapya are quoted 
in later treatises on topics in relation to the veterinary science. 
As an instance I may mention thatSivadasa Sena in his Tattva 
Caudrika, a commentary on Oakradatta’s Saiugraha, quotes 
Salihotra and PalakSpya, but not Susruta. In the Agni Puraiia, 
however, we find that Susruta is said to have learnt the 
science of horses, elephants and cattle from Dhanvantari, 
who is represented in the Susruta Samhita to have taught 
his disciple Susruta major surgery only. In the Bower 
Ms., I. i (p, 11) Susruta is represented to have approached 
Muni Kasiraja with the enquiry about the “nature of a 
plant with leaves dark-blue like sapphire, and with bulbs 
white like jasmine, crystal, the white lotus, moon’s rays, 
conch-shell or mica or garlic plant.” Kasiraja addressed 
Susruta and set forth its virtues (p. 15). Thus we find that 
Susruta learned the different branches of Ayurveda, viz., 
■Stogbrj^, Botany and Veterinary Science from Dhanvantari. 
Hence we find that Salihotra is said to be Sus'ruta’s father 
aai teacher of veterinary science in this Ms. of Salihotra. 
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SiSliliotra, aceordiiig to Nakula, expounded the science of 
medicine for horses for the benefit of the equine race. He 
wrote the Ayurveda for horses at the request of Indra, 
for whom the sage maimed them by cutting their wings. 
The original Samhita of ^alihotra consisted of 12,000 slokas. 

Salihotra is said to have lived in ^alatura, a country near 
Gandhara the modern Kandahar. As such, he is identi- 
fied with Pamni by some, and with Hhanvantari by others 
(see Dr, Hitter’s opinion in the Proceedings of the A. S. B., 
July, 1885). Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, 
pp. 57-58) identified Salatura with modern Lahore ( ^alatura, 
Halatur, Alatur, Lahore) but without sufficient evidence. 
Hiuen Tsang’s ^alatulo, which is situated at a distance of 
20 li or about 3| miles in a north-western direction from the 
province of Ohiud corresponds to ^alatura, the birth-place 
of Panini (^alaturlya), in which designation he is referred 
to in the copperplate inscription of the Vallabhis found in 
Kathiawad (Indian Antiquary, I, pp., 16, 17, 45). Acgox- 
ding to Nakula he was the son of Hayaghosa or Turahga- 
ghosa, which are merely descriptive synonymous names. He 
lived in SrSvastI and was a brahmin by caste. 

He explained the science at his retreat in the forest of 
Campaka, (the Campakavati forest in Magadha) at the foot 
of the Himalaya mountain. 

Hayaghosa or Turangaghosa is said to have been the 
father of ^alihotra. Hayaghosa has been identified wdth 
Asvaghosa from the similarity in their names which are syno- 
nymous (haya=asva, a horse). Hayaghosa may thus be 
identifi.ed with the celebrated Buddhistic preacher and writer 
Asvaghosa Bodhisattva, the author of Buddhacarita or ‘Life 
of Buddha’ for the northern Buddhists (edited by Cowell) 
and Saundarananda Kavya (edited by Mm. H. P. ^astrl in 
the Bibliotheca Indiea). He is also the author of many 
philosophical treatises (see Nanjiq's Catalogue of the Chinese 
Tripitaka, the total number being 7 (Nanjio) or 8 (Suzuki) or 
9, if we include the VajrasBlei in the list. There is evidence 
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to coanect Asvaghosa with the court of the renowned Indo- 
Scythian monarch Kaniska of Peshwar and so he must have 
flourished towards the end of the 1st century A. n. His work 
Buddhacarita was translated by Dharmaraksa into Chinese 
in the 4th century a.d. His other work (Ka-coyam-yan-kim- 
lin) was translated by KunaSrajlva, a Chinese pilgrim, about 
the same time. His name appears as the twelfth patriarch 
of the Buddhists from the venerable Buddha, third from 
PSrsva, the president of the Buddhist council during the 
reign of Kaniska, and Nagarjuna’s name occurs as the 
third from Asvaghosa in a descending line. He is described 
as an inhabitant of Saketa, the ancient name of a city in the 
modern province of Oudh, a brShinaiia by caste, and the 
son of Suvar^iaksa. 

Hayaghosa is also described to be a brahmap.a muni who 
had hermitage in the Campaka forest at the foot of the Hima- 
laya mountain. Thus the age of Salihotra may be known, but 
neither Asvaghosa nor Salihotra has given us any clue as to 
their identity. Again Susruta, to whom Salihotra addressed 
his lectures, flourished long before Kaniska, unless by Susruta 
is meant Nagaquna, the celebrated Buddhist chemist, the 
redactor of Susruta Samhita, who flourished during the second 
century a.d. 


Gibindranath Mdkhbbji 



Some old Bengali Books and Periodicals 
in the British Museum* 

II 

PERIODICALS 

I. Samacar-candriJsB 

One of the most important periodicals of the second quarter 
of the 19 th century was the Samavar-candriM, which was 
started under the editorship of BhabanlcaraQ Bandyopadhyay 
in the Saka era 1743, corresponding to 1822 a.d. This weekly 
paper (subsequently becoming bi-weekly from 1 829 A. d.) was 
the organ of the orthodox Hindu society of the time and 
voiced the sentiments of the Dharma Sabha, of which Bhabanl- 
earag. was the Secretary. It is said that Bhabanicaraii. at 
first assisted Raja Ramrnohan Ray in the editing of the 
Samhad-haumudl (first published on December 4, 1821) but 
left that paper, not long afterwards, owing to a difference of 
opinion with the Raja on the question of the abolition of the 
sail and started the Samdcar-oandriM on his own account, 
chiefly to oppose the Raja in his agitation on the question. 
This paper, therefore, enjoyed for a long time the reputation 
of being the organ of one of the most influential sections 
of society in Calcutta, just as the Samaodr-darpa^ (started 
on May 23, 1818) represented the views of the missionaries 
of Serampore and the two papers, the Brahman- sehadhi or 
Brahmanical Magazine (started Sept. 1821 and written in 
English and Bengali in each issue) and the Samhad-haumud^ 
voiced the opinions of Raja Rammohan Ray and his party. 
These are the earliest Bengali periodicals of which we have 
any record, and they laid the foundations of modern Bengali 
jo urnalism. 

* Continued from Vo}, J, p. 33|, . , r ; . 
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The old files of these papers are very scarce today, j had 
au occasion of giving an account of the early files of the 
Samacar-darpan (from its inception up to July 14, 1821), 
which I found in the Library of the Banglya Sahitya Parisat^. 
I came across a complete file of the Satnacar-candrika for 
the Bengali year 1237 (April 1830 to* March 1831) in the 
Bengali collection in the British Museum. Of this I have 
already given an account in the Calcutta Meview, 1922, pp. 
274-288. I may supplement that account by recording here 
what I have been since able to gather about the career of its 
founder and first editor Bhabanloaraii. 

Bhab5nlearan. Bandyopadhy5y, son of Rarajay Bandyo- 
padhyay, was born at Narayaupur in Pargana XJkhda 
in 1787 A. D. His father, who was employed in the Calcutta 
Mint, had a house in Calcutta, where BhabanI appears 
to have been brought up in early boyhood. As was customary 
in those days, he learnt Persian and probably some English, 
besides Sanskrit. In 1803, at the age of sixteen, he was 
employed as a sircar to Messrs. J. Duckett & Co., and served 
in that firm for about 11 years. Later on, he acted successive- 
ly as chief clerk to various well-known officials, such as 
Herbert Compton (afterwards Chief Justice of Bombay) 
and Bishop Middleton. On the establishment of Bishop’s 
College, he is said to have acted as its Secretary. He had 
a ohequered career thereafter. He was for some time the 
Matmji or Chief Accountant to the Hughli Collectorate, the 
Dewan of Calcutta Tax Office and a banian to Messrs. 
Hickey,- Baillie & Co. He appears also- to have been for 
some time the manager of the JEhglishman under J. H. 
Stocqueler, and here probably he' gained some experience 

I Ba-hglya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, vo\. 24, pp. 149-170, and my 
Bengali Literature 1800-182S, pp. 235-244. Here I have given an 
account also of the files of the paper (i) from 1831 to 1837 (Imperial 
Library, Calcutta) and (ii) from 1851 to 1852 (Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
Library). v , . 
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in newspaper-management. The Dharma Sabha, which was 
started on Magh 5,1236 of the Bengali era (=1830 a.d.), found 
in him an enthusiastic Secretary, who published most of its 
proceedings in lixiB Smnaoar-canii'iM^ . Besides journalism, 
he wrote several works in Bengali, of which I have been 
able to trace the mention of two. One of these was advertised 
for sale at Rs. 2/- in the first issue of the as a 

publication from the Oandrika Press. The full title of the 
work is given thus : 

^ In an old catalogue of the Calcutta 

Public Library (which subsequently became the Imperial 
Library, Calcutta) I find a mention of this work, although 
I have not been able to trace it in the Bengali collection of 
the Imperial Library. In the same catalogue mention is 
made of another work of Bhabanicaran, entitled I 

This work also cannot be traced. Some importance attaches to 
the first-named of these works, KaliTmta-Kamalalay, because 
it is probably the first specimen of realistic social satire and 
served as model for such later works as Naha- Bobu- Bilas 
and Hutam-Pecar NaJcsa. Bhabanicaran appears to have 
died in 1848 at the age of sixty-one. After his death the 
^Gandriha was probably conducted by his two sons, Rajkrsna 
and Bamacaran, assisted by Bhagabaticaran Caftopadhyay 
of Panihafi. From a reference to it in the daily °Prabhakar 
of Baisakh 23, 1272 ( = May 4, 1865 a. d.), it appears that this 
paper existed till that date. 

II. Samhad-bhaskar 

A file of this paper, edited and published by Gaurlsahkar 
Bhattacarya (popularly known as ), exists in 

the British Museum. It contains the following numbers : 

I Calcutta Review, 1922, pp. 276 - 77 " It is said that the expen- 
ses of this paper were defrayed by the Dharma Sabha (started probably 
in the year . 1830) .which was patronised by such distinguished men 
as Raja Radhakanta Deb, Tarinicaran Mitra, Ratnkamal Sen and 

|:||t|iiniaitds|||l|nr|||gS:|||||||||||||||||^ 
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A. Vol, 20, no. 75, October 2, 1858 (Asvin 17, 1265 b.s,). 
Saturday. 

B. Vol. 20, no. 85, October 26,1858 (Karttik 11, 1265 b.s.). 

0. Vol. 20, no. 152, March 29, 1859 (Caitra 17, 1265 B.S.). 

D. Vol. 26, no. 155, April 5, 1859 (Caitra 24, 1265 B.s). 

B. Vol. 24, no. 98, November 28, 1861 (Agrabayan 14, 
1268 B.s). 

F. Vol. 24, no, 102, December 7, 1861 (Agrahayap. 23, 
1268 B.S.). 

There is no complete file of any particular year. 

As twenty volumes appear to have been published by 
1858 and as each volume is devoted to each Bengali year, the 
paper must have begun in the Bengali year 1246, corres- 
ponding to 1889 A.D. At the beginning, one ^rinath Ray was 
the editor for about a year, after which Gaurlsahkar took 
charge of it. 

The first number is numbered and dated in the following 
way ^ 

Vs I And at the end of this number we 
have the following information : ^ 

tsif^ 

'« I It would 
follow from this that in 1858 it was a tri-weekly edited by 
Gaurisahkar Bhaftacarya and published at his own bouse in 
Sobhabajar Balakhana, . Calcutta, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday morning^. But in the issues marked 0, D, E, F 
above, we have at the end uE(^ c^ft'St- 

<£{!% vQ 's »tfst5rt5F|fRi 

'q i In the 

issue marked F above, we have also a letter from a corres- 
pondent addressed to Ksetramohan Bidyaratna BhattacSrya as 

I From Long's article on ‘Early Bengali Literature and News- 
papers’ in Calcutta Review, x8so, it would appear that this paper 
continued to be published thrice weekly even in 1850. 
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the editor : fwjm 

31*^1? I This leaves no doubt that from 
March 29, 1859, Ksetramohan (who was Gaurlsankar’s son) 
was the editor as well as the publisher^, Gaurlsankar having 
died in 1858. 

The first number in our file contains two punning verses in 
Sanskrit (in the ^ardilla-vikrldita metre) as a headnote : 

f%° few 

C^ts C®t°o 

>r5fwc^ *1 

5iww*{fe>t 

The second verse began to be omitted from the headnote in the 
issues, marked E and P above. 

I have not been able to glean any important information 
from these files ; but in one of the advertisements it appears 
that Gauris'ahkar edited the Ca^idl text with a Bengali 
commentary ( S'!) ),. In the issue marked B, 

Saurindramohan Thakur announces a Bengali translation of 
Kalidasa’s Mcclavikagnimitra done by himself. 

I This disposes entirely of the statement of Mahendranath 
Bidyanidhi (Janmabhmni, 1302-3, pp. 328!.) that Ksetramohan was 
the editor of the paper from 1264 B.S. In the same article, we are told 
that the first editor Srinath Ray was assaulted by the servants of the 
Raja of Andul, a cruel tyrannical landlord, some of whose misdoings 
had been exposed in the paper. A criminal suit was brought against 
the Raja who was fined Rs. 1000 by the Court. GaurlSankar also 
seems to have come into conflict with the same Raja. From the fact 
that the Andul Raj era is used to date the paper (as we see above), it 
would appear that it was probably in some way patronised by the 
Andul Raj. The above assault occurred in January 13, 1840, and it 
was reported in the April 13 j 1840. Srinath incurred 

heavy injuries, as parts of his body were burnt by redhot iron. 
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The name SmniM-bhaskar was probably suggested by that 
of the rival paper Satnhad-ptahhaJcw' (first published in January 
28, 1831) edited by Isvarcandra Gupta, between whom and 
Gaurlsahkar there grew up rivalry, ultimately ripening into 
jealousy. It is evident from what Isvar Gupta said about 
Gaurlsanlcar in ^Prabhakar (Baisakh 2, 1253 and Baisakh 1, 
1254 quoted in Isvar Gupta’s life by Bankimcandra) that their 
mutual relations were at first friendly : 'St^- 

I di^c*l '5(1^ 511 ! The quarrel must 

have begun later (acccording to some, in the same year 
1254 B.s.) ; and they abused each other in the Pasan4a>'-pi4an 
&nd Samhad-i'asaraj respectively. Of this Rajnarayap. Basu 
writes in his Baiigala Bham 0 Sahitya Bisayak Baktfta : 

cm I 

MahendranSth BidySnidhi, on the authority of Long's 
article on early Bengali literature and newspapers in Calcutta 
Bevievo for 1850, states that the Sambad-bhaskar was in 
existence till 1850. But in the list of periodicals given by 
Padmanath Bhattacarya^ from the Assamese paper Artaioday 
of 1851, it appears that the continued till 1851 and 

was still published from SobhabSjar, Calcutta. We, however, 
find a reference to it at a much later date in the daily 
'‘PfabhMkar of Oaitra 7, 1272 (== March 19, 1866), of which 
a file exists in the British Museum. 

Of Gaurlsankar’s life very little is known. That he was also 
the editor of another bi-weekly, the notorious Sawibad-rasaraj 
mentioned above and that he was imprisoned for libelling 
B^ja Nrsimha Ray of KasimbSjar are facts which are well 
known. He was also the author of a school-book on 
Geography and is said to have collected together the moral 
stories written by himself for the BJmkar in two parts, 

I SaAiiya Pari^i Pairika^ 
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enfcitied Jmn-pradlp. These were published between IS-iS 
and 1853. Gaurlsankar had the title Tarkavagis. He died 
a fortnight later than Isvar Grupta on Magh 24, 1265 
(=1858 A. D.). 

HI. ^cMn6ac?-m5amj" ^ ^ ^ 

There are only two numbers of this periodical in the 
British Museum, dated respectively (A) January 17, 1862, 
Friday (5 Magh, 1268), numbered Vol. I, No. 38 ( i 'Ob- 
) and (B) February 7, 1862, Friday (Magh 27, 1268 
B. s), numbered Vol. I, No. 43 ( > sf'sttjl ) | 3||c5f n® 

8 I 

This, like the SambM-hhaskar, is a very slight print, each 
issue consisting of only four pages (two sheets), of which two 
are taken up entirely by advertisements and the remaining 
two by reading matter. The name of the editor is nowhere 
given. The top of the front page is illustrated by a carious 
engraving. The engraving represents an escutcheon with 
floral (rose) designs on all sides, excepting the top where we 
have a man’s bust. Along the base of the escutcheon we have 
another flowing design which reads on the left side ^ PR, on 
the right side and in the middle 

I On the two sides of the escutcheon stand 
the figures of two stalwarts bearing the mace and the strident 
and probably typifying the above-quoted motto. The escut- 
cheon is divided into four quarters, having stars and the 
figure of a deer on the dexter chief and dexter base respect- 
ively, and the figure of a lion and the crescent on the sinister 
chief and sinister base respectively. Under this engraving 
we have a Sanskrit verse in the Sikhariiigil-metre as follows : 

It 

Of the one sheet (two pages) devoted to reading matter, 
more than three-fourths hre Jteken up by letters, either wholly 
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or partly composed in doggerel verse, from anonymous corres- 
pondents ( a§t ^5= * )• The number mark- 
ed A above, for instance, has a which covers practi- 

cally three columns of p. 3 ; while on the next page we have 
another anonymous letter, half in prose and half in verse, 
entitled the contemporary allusion of which 

is not intelligible. The first of these letters details the power 
of the °Basaraj in demolishing the activities of other papers 
and contains a play upon the words gupta and prdbliahai\ 
obviously alluding to the Sambad-prabhahar edited by Isvar 
Gupta^, Although the name of the editor of the periodical 
under discription is not mentioned, this fact makes it certain 
that the present paper is the notorious °Basardj, originally 
edited by Gaurlsahkar Bhaftacarya who was dead now. The 
style and temper of these doggerels, which constitute nearly 
the whole of the subject-matter of the periodical, exhibit a 
bad taste and scurrilous vulgarity which justify the severe 
strictures of Rsjnarayau Basu quoted above. It is hardly 
necessary to give quotations here. 

Long in his Return (1855)° states that this paper, edi'^d 
by Gaurlsahkar, started in 1838, for which Maheudranath 
Bidyanidhi gives the date® 1839. It was first published 
probably from Murshidabad by Bajnarayan Sen who was 
its first editor and who was prosecuted for libel by Raja 
Krai^nath of KSsimbajar. It is curious, however, that both 
the issues, discussed above, of this paper are for the year 
1862 and numbered Yol. I, Nos. 38 and 43 respectively. This 
fact is unintelligible if the paper was first published in 

I This is, of course, keeping up the tradition of the paper, for both 
Isvar Gupta and Gaurisankar were dead by this time. 

X A Return of Names and Writings 0/^15 Persons connected with 
Bengali Literature, 1855, pp. i 4 Sh 

3 Janmabhumi, he, cit. It is stated here, on the authority of the 
Englishman, Feb. 6, 1840, that about this time, Gaurisankar was assist- 
ed by Kallkanta Gahguli in the editing of this paper. 
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1838 or 1839, and if we presume that each issue was numhered 
consecutively. It is probable that a new series began from 
1862 and was numbered anew as Vol. I. 

From the numbers mentioned above, it is clear that 
between January 17 and February 7, 1862, six numbers 
were issued (38 to 43), which gives us two numbers for each 
week (six numbers to three weeks) and makes it probable 
that the paper was a bi-weekly publication at this time. 
Both the numbers are published on Fridays. It is also 
evident that the paper did not cease in 1850 (as Mahendra 
nath Bidyanidhi indicates), nor in 1858 with the death of 
Gaurisahkar. It was in existence and was still published 
from Sobhabajar, Calcutta, in 1851, when it is mentioned 
by the Assamese paper Arwioday^. It was also in exist- 
ence in 1855 when Long wrote his Return, quoted above. 
The present file pro|es that it continued even up to 1862, 
although the name of the editor or the publisher at this time 
cannot be foun d. 

IV. Samlad-prabhakar 

We have got in the British Museum only the file of the 
daily °PrabliMhar for one year 1272 b.s. or 1865 a.d. (Vol. 
36). The file, however, is not complete even for that year. 
It begins with the second number, of which the super- 
scription says : tfii ^ 1 ^ i 

I '^511 i ^^1 I 'srfsfst I It was 

published daily (excepting Sundays) by Bamcandra Gupta 
from 54 Nayancand Datta’s Street, Simla, Calcutta: 

In the second number (pp. 2-4) dated Baisakh ,3, there is 

I Sahitj^a Pari^at PatnM, ^ ^ 
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an interesting short review of Bahkimeandra’s Durgesnandini 
which deserves quotation here.: 

WM cm'h 

'« '®fwi •'2tW'4^ 

fr^t^i 5'f=9rt^.^ 5[»,^ 

^VsiPw ®Wi j?l I 

'Q 5i^f 3 ^W!i 

511 #51, C^? ^tSft^il ^^i^\ 51^ **ttc^5f 1 

I5lfst^nc»m CT #C^Cf I ^t5t^1 '2ttlt5i 

5pt^c®i:^5f i CT c^t5i «2t^T? 5rt^ s 

^*1^1 511, 'Srt^ ^t5 I 1%^ 5f?R 

’^ll 51i:s? c# ^W? 

5TOtc5it«i^? ’5?t^’t¥®1 ^%ti:i ; cn 5f^t5i 
^11 ^^51 "st^tiil ^t5fi®il ^^t?i f%R® 15151’^ ?i 

?f^S15rt^ ^^iTir!?*! ^5t^qj ^f%f1 ^t5?t^^ 

(First Novelist) ^nt% | 

In '‘Prabhahar, dated Baisakh 8 (p. 3), we have an article 
supporting Bidyasagar’s agitation on the question of polygamy; 
in the number dated Baisakh 23 (p, 4), we learn from a refer- 
ence that the Samacar-candriJca was still alive. In °Prabhahar 
dated BaisSkh 29 (p, 3), we learn that Isvar Gupta died at the 
age of 4i5^, and that within thirty years he composed more 
than 60,000 verses. We learn also that Capt. D.L. Richardson 
left Calcutta in May, 1865. On Trahan. 20 (= Aug 3), a perfor- 

1 By way of exception, the footnote to this mentions the older 
poets and the following well known works : catuR^ft 

*1^. and Jlflq I 

2 At the time of his death ISvar Gupta is usually' stated to have 
been 47 ; the date of his birth being given as Phalgtin 25, 12 18 (= 181 1 
A. D.)and that of his death Magh lOj 1265 (= 1858 A, D.). See his 

by Bafikimcandra, : \ ■ 
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inance of Michael Madhududan’s MU Ki Bale Sahliy at a 
at the house of Eaja Dehikrsna of Soblm- 
bajar by the Sobhabajar Natya-sabha is noticed. On ^rabay. 
24 ( = A.ugust 7) an interesting piece of news relating to the 
Brahma Samaj is given ; 

«2{«{tsT 

c^r ^3 cwc^s^t^ir i 

dgr^fts? f^f«ratci», 

cw^ ^ sisf^ 1 

There is an interesting article, entitled »ft&, ^ti5l 'Q 

'Q^t^ which would give some idea of the state of these 
forms of popular diversion at the time. We quote here a few 
lines from it (As'vin 6 = Sept. 21 : 

■5t?51 '« uQ’I 

f’litcisT 1 '8 

'Elf (PEl 'SitCfSf, 

I 55ft^ cfiq 

®it*f I '8 ^'5?!^ *£rt3 »ii^c»ji 

I ^f<¥tt!^i CT frf^c^ 

5i1 'ittf%'®, C^T^i CT^T? H^l 

mm 5it I ^r% ^t¥^t«n5t^ 8 «fi5t^ 

I c»tc^i^ m 

f^^<3<2rf§( I 

5it I 

On Agrahaya]^ 10 (= November 24), p. 2, we "have similar 
remarks in a comment on the second^ performance of 

probably the drama of the same title by Michael 
Madhusudan : C=^t«f usj 

1 The first performance took place on the Karttik Pnja night at 
the house of Ra jendra Datta of Bdiubajar, Calcutta. 

2 These were the so-called comic, but feally vulgar characters in 

the popular ^a/ra. ' , , , > . • 
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5p5t '$rt^^T9l ^WWSf 1^ 

''Oa Phalgun 24i, 1272 ( = March 6, 1866), we have the 
lueution of a medical journal, called Cikitsak 
conducted by Mahendranath Mifcra, Rasiklal Das, Ksetragopal 
Laha and Ambikacaraii Raksit, members of the Cikitsak-sabha, 
Cikitsak Office, 6 Gora^sai Gali, Ahirltola. 

We give below a list of some of the other important 
articles in this file of the daily °.Prabhaka7- : 

5IS( 5Jt51 I 

vs— 

V — ( supporting Bidyasagar’s 
agitation on the question) 

>0— C^F ? 
i'S— 

fwr?5 

;i<t— W'9 ^ ? 

(also M)?! and 8^1 ^Wj4) 

'Q (The was 

published at Dacca)®. 

'Se— 55^ 

^8— 'Siwo^ 

f^Ftn .2t«rr«!t 

1 With this remark may be compared the sentiment expressed 
in the preface to Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s RatnabaPl. The Bidya- 
sundar, however, was dramatised and acted at the house of Raja 
Yatlndramohan Tbakur (Feb. 27, 1866 or Phalgun 17, 1272). We are 
told in this connexion that the Paikpara NStyamandir was closed by 
; this ■time, ; 

2 It was edited by Kj-snacandra Majumdar, the well known 

author of Sadbhu-bhatak, who left the , editorship of the for 

that of this periodical. 
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ii-— fijJll ^ ? 

«iWw ?.— si^s^C^ Sllf^ 

55tC^^ ^6 C^lt '5?IWT^« 

^<P5{ ^t?:^?[ F^i:'s(t«.3T^ 

ii— c^sji C’?^TFtf ?(’®1 

^ ^11 'e CSF'Q 

:.o— ^sitcw?! ? 

b*!— (mentions as 

having passed) 

(5ti^j r^pw nKwm^ ? 

This list does not pretend to be exhaustive but, taken 
along with the literary topics referred to above, it will indicate 
the extent and variety of subjects dealt with, as well as 
the popularity which this interesting and useful paper enjoyed 
for over 30 years. 

Although the °Prahhahar was a daily paper in 1272 b. 8, 
( — 1865-66 A.D.), it was originally started on Magh 16, 1237 
( = January 28, 1831), Friday as a weekly paper under 
the patronage of JogendramohanThakur and with Is'var Gupta 
(then only a lad of 19 or 20) as the editor. It stopped on the 
death of Jogendramohan in 1239 b. s. ( = 1833 a. n.) The 
history is thus told by the editor himself, 

Ilf I ®«i5f '»rw%’nf 

^afi9ii Urn ^), cBtwf’nw ^ I [h]®^ 

am’Sfi! nitsni 

^ 1 *lti^ ’I#®' CTt JfJtCSflf 5lf^ 

1** It was again revived on Sraba^. 27. 1243 

1 See ray article in the Caleuttk l922,vqudied above, p. 28 

2 SafnMd’Preihfmkar, BaiSaidi l> It 2$ 3> quoted in Bahkimcandra’s 

‘life of ISvar Gupta’ (also in 1303-4, p. 241). i . ' 
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fchat are coQD®* , ' jdnesday and was published three times 
sometimes pi"® words of the editor again : 
very often fail ^ ‘ 

that are '8lWf?W?t 

when we look f 5 ^ 

been the hisfcor^"^ / fk^ 
eminent in ! }i'^ 

of thinking. ^ ^ «!W1%C5R 


prophets and r*. ''y I^!« ?l! P 

a saintly pliib* * from A.sadh Ij 1246 b. s* that it became 
Patafijali, a pol !) was then reduced to a few pages only, 
who once hel* fcorial remarks and news and gave little 
countries far ’s prose and poetical compositions which 

f the chief attractions of the °PrabhBhar 
Isvar 6rupta continued to be the 
ating himself with writing editorials on 
p: contributing poems and essays now and 
jftrk was practically carried on by ^yaiiil- 
7, the assistant editor. To accommodate 
)n oflsvrar Gupta, however, a monthly 
|hat larger bulk was issued from 1260 
In the first day of every Bengali mouth, 
°Prabhakar which was also continued. 
Iha/t' was almost entirely taken up by the 
these pages to himself. It was in one of these 

cular referenr.^ published a valuable account of the 

culture. Tat|^j/f V ^ life of RamprasSd and 


great men, to ^ 
and after all t. ^ 
of oblivion ? 

We turn 
himself in the iS 
respectable ant 
of Indian tho 
as a man of lot; 
Indian genius. 

Out of th 
study of the Jf 


bha^ya, “ th^ ^ death, his younger brother RSm- 

, 1 . ^abMkar in Batkimcandra’s /life of ISvar 
Si, loc, tit., p. 242. 

ven an account of Sambad-sadhuralkfan for 
Ihy Isvar Gupta, in Sahitya Pari^at Patrik^, 
t a advertisement on the fly-leaf of Prahodh- 
Grtipta Msiself on Caitra i, 1264 B.S., that 
date as a weekly : ^Sjl |. 


most com 
of the 

not only a pl,jP 
styled the r^^^ 
to hare been'V 
fashion, end^’^.V,..**' "* * 
read in ®'ll'«^^'^ ** 
a veritable 
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candra Gupta became the editor. The "‘Prahhakar used 
to have the following two verses, oomposed by Professor 
Preracandra Tarkavagis of Calcutta Sanskrit College, as 
the headnote : 

^5?^ %51 i 

1 il3151.it 

S. K. J)i| 


Patanjali 

as he reveals himself in the MahahhMya 

INTRODUCTION 

The ancient history of India is unfortunately enveloped 
in obscurity. It is really to be regretted that we know very 
little of our ancient teachers, who by dint of their many-sided 
genius and clearness of vision, gave such a unique, stamp to 
the intellectual and spiritual life of India, and left behind 
them such a brilliant record of erudition and scholarship which 
still excites our wonder and will continue to do so in all times 
to come. Their birth and parentage, their manner of life, 
their society and environments, and particularly the period of 
time in which they were born, are more or less obsoqre to us. 
In the absence of chronological history and authentic records 
in most of the cases, we cannot form an accurate estimate 
of their achievements and say anything definitely about their 
life and mission. The undesirable consequence has been that 
some of these teachers, like the heroes of ancient myths, 
have already become fabulous, their identity being lost for 
ever, India is the land df glprion# ti^itinns, put tradttlpfia 
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{-.hat are connected with the life of these ancient teachers 
sometimes prove to be so incredible and misleading that we 
very often fail to construct a real history out of the materials 
that are supplied by them. What first strikes our attention 
when we look back to the past is that the history of India has 
been the history of a galaxy of outstanding personalities, each 
eminent in his sphere of activity, each showing a new line 
of thinking. India can really boast of having produced 
prophets and religious preachers like Buddha and Caitanya, 
a saintly philosopher like ^ahkarScarya, a man of letters like 
Patahjali, a politician like Canakya, and a poet like KftlidSsa, 
who once held the torches of light that illuminated the 
countries far and wide. How eager we feel to know of our 
great men, to have a glimpse into the history of their life 
and after all to save their sacred memory from the depth 
of oblivion ? 

We turn our attention to Patanjali as he has revealed 
himself in the MahSbhasya. He is- one of those teachers of 
respectable antiquity who have made their mark in the history 
of Indian thought. He is a great grammarian, greater still 
as a man of letters, and in everything he is a true type of 
Indian genius. 

Out of the materials as are placed before us by a careful 
study of the Mahabhasya, an attempt will be made through 
these pages to prepare a short account of Patanjali with parti- 
cular reference to the scope of his studies and his intellectual 
culture. Patanjali is best known as the author of the Mah5- 
bha§ya, “ the Great Commentary,” which is regarded as the 
most comprehensive work ever written on grammar. A study 
of the Mahabhasya makes it sufficiently clear that Patanjali was 
not only a philosopher and a grammarian, but he may be truly 
styled the representative man of letters of his age. He appears 
to have been a man of wide culture, tndaed in the orthodox 
fashion, endowed with unequalled power of exposition, well 
rea<i in all current systems of Indian philosophy, and, in short, 
a veritable repository of Brahmanic culture, A landmark in 
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the history of Indian literature, his work, apart from its 
grammatical interest, may be studied as to what it reflects of 
the then India in its social, political and religious aspects. 

Mahahhasya as a work 

The MahSbhSsya forms a critical and explanatory study 
on the Varttikas of KatySyana, i. e. an original commentary 
mainly elucidating the supplementary rules of Katyayana 
and those of Pa^iini only to a limited extent. Wherever 
the aphorisms of Panini were found inadequate to cover the 
growing peculiarites of Sanskrit forms, KStySyana tried to 
supplement them by a number of additional rules (popularly 
called Varttikas) as were necessary to bring the AstSdhySyl 
of PSijini to completion and to make it up-to-date. The main 
object of the Varttikas^ was to make clear by way of criticism 
all that was either unnoticed or partially noticed by the 
rules of Panini. In strict conformity to the order of the 
Ast^dhySyl, the author divided his work into eight chapters 
of four sub-sections or Padas, each of which contains further 
sub-divisions into Ahnikas varying from one to nine. The 
work is said to have been composed, on the strength of the 
evidence contained therein, during the second century before 
the Christian era, and it has continued to be a most authorita- 
tive work on the science of Sanskrit grammar. Patanjali, 
who is popularly mentioned as the last of the ‘'three sages” 
< fwFrfSi ) gave a finishing touch, as it were, to the Ps^iiniyan 
system of grammar by this monumental commentary. 

The MahabhSsya is a unique production ; its style is so 
simple and dignified, and the method of argument is so logical 
and accurate that it stands almost unparalleled in Sanskrit 
literature. As an indispensable guide to the understanding 
of the Vedas, the science of grammar had been studied in 
ancient India with much zeal and devotion. The advent of 
the MahSbhasya marked a new epoch in the grammatical 
speculations of India ; and students were not wanting to make 
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a serious study of so important a work. The study of the 
MahSbhSsya proved a vast field of knowledge by itself. Bhar- 
trhari, the well-known author of the Vakyapadlya, was not 
only a keen student of the MahSbhasya, but is said to have 
written a running commentary on it (a Ms. of which has been 
found in the Berlin Library). Mention is also made of 
this commentary by I-tsing^. The circumstances that neces- 
sitated the outcome of such a huge treatise as the Mahabhasya 
have got a historical interest. First, it should be borne in 
mind that the science of grammar was regarded as a parti- 
cular class of ISmrti (a term usually applied to the treatises 
dealing with Dharrna) and in consequence of such regard this 
department of study was formerly designated as “Vyakaraga- 
smyti”,® and “VySkarafliagama”*. It was not only the gram- 
marians who used to apply such epithets to grammar but the 
MlmSinsakas too have shown similar regal'd for ‘‘VyakaraiqLa”, 
and designated it as such, Bhartrhari* has, however, given 
an account as to how this “Great Commentary'* came to be com- 
posed so as to preserve the continuity of the “Vyakarapia- 
smrti" from interruption. Vyadi® is said to have written a 
huge work on grammar under the name “Samgraha” contain- 
ing one lahh of verses. This work was held in high respect 
and considered to be an authority on the subject, as is clearly 
evidenced from references in the Mahabhasya. In course of 
time, however, there came a period of decadence in Indian 
intellectual pursuit, and people could not afford to make a 
sustained effort so as to go through such a huge treatise on 
grammar. The study of the “Satugraha” thus came to be 
neglected by the majority of students, because they were 
either lacking in academic ambition or unable to spare the 

I I-fsing, Takakusu, p. xiv. 

- 2 . I 

3 *nw «f t 8 ir ^€iRtk f-Vakyapad!ya, 2. 489. 

4 VSkyapadlya, 2.484-485. 

5 TiFU W-awRaN iwviRcirR Rr>P^*mi#ff---Puny araja and «nff, 

vRtvf^f^NageSa on M> B-, vol, I, p. . : 
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time necessary for mastering so difficult a, subject. At such 
a critical juncture, when the study of “VySkarana-srarti” was 
about to be discontinued, there came Patanjali with his robust 
genius, who again restored the study of grammar to its former 
state by building a grand edifice upon the basis of Katyay ana’s 
VSrttikas. In bulk the MahSbhasya comes nearer the Maha- 
bharata, and cpntains, in the words of Bbartrhari^, the germs 
of all principles — religious, social, scientific and moral. Besides 
being an elaborate disquisition on grammatical problems, the 
Mahabhi^ya has dealt with so many subjects of popular and 
philosophical interest that it can rightly be viewed as an 
epitome of all branches of knowledge with which Hindus in 
those days were more or less conversant. The influence 
exercised by the Mahabhasya on later disquisitions on gram- 
mar has been so great that a man’s scholarship was not 
considered to be complete® enough to command popular respect 
unless and until he was well-versed in the Mahabhasya. The 
extent to which this great work was respected by the 
grammarians is clearly brought out by a couple of adjuncts 
whereby Bhartrhari characterised it in the Vskyapadlya, 
In point of depth, Bhartrhari maintains that the MahabhS^ya 
seems to be unfathomable, but at the same time clear on account 
of its beautiful exposition®. Thus, in the Mahabhasya we find 
a strange mixture of two opposite qualities ; it is in a sense 
impenetrable, dealing as it does with subjects too many to 
be enumerated, and has, on the other hand, a peculiar stamp 
of clearness and perspicuity that serves to render it so inter- 
esting and beautiful. It is how Bhartrhari has eulogised 
the Mahabhasya and tried to show the salient features that 
won for the work so glorious a name, Pupyaraja, the well- 
known commentator on the .VSkyapadlya, emphatically puts 
forward the reason why this commentary is generally 

1 wit Isw^-^Vakyapadiya, 2. 485. . • 

2 VSkyapadiya, ' 2, 486. : ■ 

3 21.486, 
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known as the Mahabhasya and not merely as Bhasya^ It 
must be, however, remembered here that the commentaries 
of so reputed teachers as MedhStithi, Saya^a, ^adkara and 
others are only called Bhasya, and it is the commentary of 
Patanjali alone that is distinguished from the rest of its kinds 
by the word Mahat (great). The Mahabhasya had many 
followers, and though a commentary by itself, .it was studied 
as an original text by all devout students of grammar. We 
may mention the names of Bhartrhari, Kaiyafa, Pu^yaraja, 
Bhattoji, Nagesa, Kondabhatta and others as those who made 
a special study of the Mahabhasya. Bhartrhari’s Vakyapa- 
dlya, Nagesa’s Siddhanta-Manjusa and ‘Sabdendusekhara, 
Bhattoji’s ^abdakaustubha and Koij.dabhatta’s Vaiyakara^gia- 
bhti^aija are works that were written and planned entirely 
on the basis of the Mahabhasya. Kaiyata, who wrote a 
learned annotation on the Mahabhasya under the name Pra- 
dlpa, compares this “Great Commentary” to a “boundless 
ocean”® and frankly admits like a true scholar that the ocean 
of the Mahabhasya is so deep and his intelligence so shallow 
that he is not really competent to undertake the task of 
commenting on it. He sincerely acknowledges his indebted- 
ness to Bhartrhari for what he has done with regard to the 
exposition of the Mahabhasya. Nagesa or Nagojibhatta 
made a further contribution to the study of the Maha- 
bhS^ya by his commentary which he designated as the 
Pradipodyota. What is important to note is that the 
Mahabhasya did not only prove an authoritative work 
on grammar ■ but subsequently gave rise to a vast field of 
study, *^or scholar after scholar ransacked this storehouse to 
widen the scope of grammatical speculations still further. 
The MahabhSfya is also called Phafliibha§ya from the supposed 
identity of Patanjali with Sesa, the Serpent-king. It is 
decidedly the greatest and most authoritative work ever written 

i 1 under the Karikft, 2. 

'v:4&S;,' ■ " ■ ■ ■ ’ 
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on grammar. The influence of the Mahabhasya on the extant 
grammatical literature of India has been very great - the 
decision of the Mahabhasya is still regarded as final and 
indisputable. It still enjoys such reputation and commands 
such respect that a form of word not sanctioned by the Maha- 
bhasya runs the risk of being rejected by the grammarians. 

Patahjali Mis time 

It is difficult to definitely ascertain the time of Pataiijali. 
He is evidently the last among the “three sages” (Trimuui) 
whose names are prorainently mentioned in connection 
with the Pafl-iniyan school of Sanskrit grammar. It does not, 
however, serve our purpose to assign him a date later than 
those of his predecessors, i.e., Pap.ini and KStyayana, because 
the dates of these two gramnaarians have not yet been 
positively fixed by the concensus of opinions. The best and 
reliable source wherefrom the information about Patanjali’s 
time and birthplace etc. might be gathered is, really, 
the Mahabhasya itself. It will be almost clear from the 
materials we have put forward that the history of Patanjali 
is not so meagre as in the case of other ancient teachers 
of India. The following texts of the Mahabhasya have 
been considered and examined by both Indian and European 
scholars as what point to some positive data for deter- 
mining the date of Patanjali. Under the rule PSp., 3. 2. 
123 the Mahabhasya has cited by way of examples r? 
tjjfrfiw’ «irssiaw. i and under the VSrttika it has 

given two more instances, namely, and w-i gpw which 

all tend to prove that Patanjali flourished during the reign 
of Pn^yamitra, the founder of the Suhga dynasty. Patanjali 
mentions both Candragupta and the Mauryas (Pap. 5. 3. 
99), and particularly refers to the .council of the former and 
the profiteering practice of keeping the idols or images of 
gods by the Mauryas. But a careful examination of the 

I Vol. I, p, 177 . ' '■ ,\'j’ 

f. Mr A. MAijrwr. m26 ” ‘ ^ 
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expression ^ msww: will make it sufficiently clear that 

the performance of religious rites by Pusyamitra as referred to 
here was an event that undoubtedly took place during the 
life-time of Patanjali. Now, if these passages really refer 
to Pusyamitra and his royal council, as many eminent scholars 
have unhesitatingly given their verdict, we must be prepared 
to believe that Patanjali was a contempoi'ary of Pusyamitra and 
that he could not be placed later than 150 B. c. Patanjali has 
shown his familiarity with Pusyamitra by frequent references ; 
whenever he happens to mention the name of a king, he does 
not forget to give prominence to the name of his patron-king 
Pusyamitra by way of illustration. What particularly strikes 
our attention in dealing with these instances is that Pusya- 
mitra was not only a contemporary of Patanjali but held him 
in respect and favoured him adequately as his great patron. 
Patanjali has repaid his favour by mentioning his name 
several times in the MabSbhasya*. That he was in touch with 
a great ruling chief and had intimate knowledge of the royal 
court is clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. Fur- 
ther evidence regarding the date of Patanjali is furnished 
by the texts ’torppt; and which have been 

explained by distinguished scholars as an historical reference to 
a siege of Saketa (Oudh) and Msdhyamika by the Greek King 
Menander. This is, so to speak, the internal evidence in 
regard to the time of Patanjali. 

Next we turn to the external evidence. The Mahabhasya 
was indeed hailed by the grammarians as the most authori- 
tative exposition of the grammatical aphorisms of Pajjtini and 
KatySyana, and it undoubtedly attracted good many scholars 
who not only made a careful study of it but tried to render 
the texts of this “great commentary’* easier by the further 
addition of commentaries and annotations on it. But in 
course of time, as Bhartrhari tells us, the study of the MahS- 
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bhSsya was unfortunately neglected.^ Of the earliest 
annotations on the MahabhSsya we have no definite know- 
ledge. Bhartrhari, the renowned author of the Vakyapadlya 
is said to have written a learned commentary “Tlk5” on the 
Mababhasya. Both Pu^yaraja and Kopdabhatta call Bhartrhari 
a “Tikakara”® i.e. author of a commentary on the MabSbha- 
sya. A. commentary from the pen of so great a scholar as 
Bhartrhari, who is distinguished both as a poet and 
grammarian, is supposed to have been a very learned work, 
but unfortunately we have no access to it. Prof. Kielhorn 
speaks of a manuscript of this valuable work as preserved in 
the Berlin Library, The date of Bhartrhari may be ascer- 
tained with a degree of certainty from the record of the 
.Chinese pilgrim I-tsing. What we actually learn from this 
account is that Bhartrhari flourished daring the early fifties 
of the seventh century. It is not unlikely that Bhartr- 
hari might have availed himself of those earlier annota- 
tions on the MahabhSsya before he wrote his commentary 
and the Vakyapadlya. There must necessarily be a wide 
gulf between Patahjali and Bhartrhari, The distance be- 
tween Patanjali and Bhartrhari is a period that extends 
oyer many centuries. From the accounts recorded by 
Bhartrhari himself in his Vakypadlya it is clear that 
the study of the “Vyakara^agama”* i.e. Mahabhasya had 
fallen much below the rank at the hands of logicians, namely, 
Baiji, Saubhava and Haryakga who by the introduction of 
logical niceties minimised the importance of grammar, and 
spoiled the “Arsa” (sacred) character of the Mahabhasya. 
In this way the MahSbhEsya not only found itself in a miser- 
able plight but lost its followers, and what is still more regret- 
table is that it became almost extinct in course of time, 

1 Vakyapadlya, 2, 487-488. 

2 Vakyapadlya, ii p. 283 VflW awil Vaiyakaratja- 

bhusana, kiir. 49. 

f Vakyapgidlya, 2, 487;--- 
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it being studied in the Deccan only as an ordinary text.^ 
When the study of the MahSbha^ya had thus been neglected 
and the continuity of the “Vyakara^agama*’ was about to be 
broken up, there came Candracarya, Vasurata and others 
who again restored the dignity of the “Vyakaraijagama” to 
its pristine glory. ® The account given in the ESjatarangini* is 
almost the same. It was at the instance of the king Abhi- 
manyu of Kasmlr that the grammarians Candraearyya and 
others popularised the study of the Mahabhasya. This Yasu- 
rata is said to have been the tutor of Bhartrhari. Like a 
typical Indian student, Bhartyhari has magnified the great- 
ness of his revered tutor by stating without any reservation 
that he made the collection of Yyakarapitgamas (principles of 
grammar) under the direction of Vasurata. Now, what light 
is really thrown by these accounts on the date of Patanjali is 
that a good many centuries had actually elapsed before Bhar- 
trhari might have attempted to preserve the main tenets 
of the Mahabhasya in his Vakyapadiya. Moreover, the 
author of the Vakyapadiya respectfully mentions the name 
of Patanjali as a Eli and characterises the MahabhSsya 
as “Arsa” or sacred. This shows that Patanjali had al- 
ready become a sacred personage to Bhartrhari— ^a fact 
which is inexplicable unless we are prepared to make allow- 
ance for sufScient time between these two authors. It can be 
easily presumed that he could not attain to E§i*hood and the 
reverential designation of ‘Bhagavat’, as he is laterly called by 
the majority of scholars, until he became so old as to pass 
for a fictitious personage, 

{To he continued) 

Peabhat Chandra Chakeavaeti 

Vakyapadiya, 2, 488. 

‘ ' a Vikyapadlj^ia, 2,. 489. 
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A Oopper-plate 0rant of Visvarupa Sena of Bengal 

In April 1925, Mr. B. L. Ghandhuri of Sharper e in 
Mymensing, handed a copper-plate to me for decipherment. 
I learnt from him that, it belonged to the young Maharaja 
of Susang, who was informed that a blacksmith had a copper- 
plate, but before his men reached the blacksmith’s shop, a 
portion of it was cut and melted. The MaharSja, however, 
secured it though in its present mutilated condition. I began 
to read it and when I had nearly finished the reading Rai 
Saheb N. N. Vasu informed me that inscriptions of the same 
king having the same beginning was twice published, once in 
the 7th Volume and once more in the volume for 1896, pt, I 
of the JASB. 1 immediately took down the volume from the 
library and found the hi^orical portion nearly the same in 
all the three plates, but the donation dijBfered in ail the 
three and that the new plate contained the names of many 
places in East Bengal which are likely to be useful for the 
topography of East Bengal in olden times. The plate will 
throw light on the later history of the Sena Dynasty in 
Bengal. 

In the seventh volume of JASB. the plate was trans- 
cribed by the Society’s Bandit GovindarSma and revised by 
Kamalakanta and the traslation into English was made by 
SaradSprasSda. In the volume of 1896 the whole responsibi- 
lity rested with Rai Saheb Nagendranath Vasu. 

In one sense the historical portion of this plate is very 
important as it settled the name of the king who succeeded 
Laksmapa Sena in Bengal. Govindarama read the name as 
Kesava Sena only in two places out of three but the Rai 
Saheb read it as Visvarflpa Sena in all the places. In the 
other : place Go vinda did- not read a proper name but an 
epithet. He read 'vilvavandyo nrpab’ fdi ‘Visvarupo nrpah.’ 
He was evidently wi?dhg. ' The S in VisvarOpo’ was- 
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visible in the facsimile but po is distinctly there and not ndyo. 
Where he reads ‘Sri BLesavasenadeva’ there is no space for 
three syllables ‘Kesava’ but only for two ‘Visva’, But the 
letters are very indistinct. The metre however comes out 
right with ‘Sri Visvasenadevab’ with 12 matras and not with 
‘Sri Kesavasenadevab’ with 13 matras. In Rai Saheb’s fac- 
simile the word VisvarQpa is distinct in both the places, but 
the metre becomes extremely awkward with ‘Sri Yisvarupa- 
senadevaV with 1 5 matras in the second place. In my copper- 
plate the word is distinctly VUvarupa in all the three places 
and the metre in the second place comes right with Vi§va- 



Another difficulty arises in the name of the Queen of Laks- 
ma 5 .a Sena and the mother of Yisva Sena Deva. Pandit 
GovindarSma reads it Sri VasudeviM but:his facsimile does 
not support him. It looks like Sri BMndrMevl which is 
unintelligible. Rai Saheb Nagendranath Vasu reads it Sri 
Td^0devi iadasya which comes out of the facsimile though 
with some difficulty. In the present plate it is Srimai Tatiana- 
devyamuaya mahisi. The metre is all right though I am 
not without my misgivings, as Ta^tanadevi is an unusual name 
and the t in Srimat would be t in sandhi. 

The names of the ancestors of Yisvarupa are, father 
Laksmana Sena, grandfather Ballala Sena and great grand- 
father Yijaya Sena all descended from the Lunar race. 
They are the three best known kings of the Sena dynasty of 
Bengal. Two more princes of the Sena dynasty are mention- 
ed in the donation portion of the copper-plate : one is SadS 
Sena and the other Purusottama Sena Deva, Their relation with 
Yisvarupa is not given but as they are called KurnSras, most 
probably they were his sons. -Sada Sena gave lands in 
SomagrSma in Yikraraapura and Purusottama gave lands 
in Kandradvlpa. There are two more donors, viz. Nani Simha 
the minister of peace and war and DSmSral! Sthairya Simha. 

HalSyudha of the Yatsyagotra, the donee, was a very 
clever man, He purchased many pieces of land in many 
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places in East Bengal, lie got donations of land from princes 
and ministers, but be made the king Yisvarupa Sena to sanc- 
.tion all the various purchases and gifts as royal donations. 
A tabular statement of the lands is given below. He had 
gardens of cocoanut trees and betel-nut trees, he had planta- 
tions of betel leaves - these were then regarded as a 
source of wealth and even learned brahinag.as like Halayudha 
did not scruple to plant such profitable trees and creepers 
as these. One of Halayudha’s purchases ivas from Raj a- 
pa^idita Mahesvara undoubtedly the Pandit of that name 
belonging to Sandilya gotra who was the ‘sabhapandita’ of 
BaMa Sena. 

The lands granted to Aballika Pa^idita Halayudha was 
valued at 500 Draminas of which 332 were the revenue from 
land and the rest income from cocoanut and betel-nut trees 
and betel leaves. This grant was divided into 6 portions 
situated in different parts of East Bengal ; 

(1) Given in the Uttaraya^ia Samkr5nti 1 00. 

(2) In Yahga surrounded by a hedge of Madhuk|Irakas 

in an Astala Matrcarai^a in the village of Soma- 

grama 250. 

(3) In Vikramapura given by Dainarali Sthairya Simha 

25. 

(4) At the same place given by Sandhivigrahika Nanl- 

siinha 25, 

(5) At Kandradvipa lira Caturoka purchased 50, 

(6) At Patiladivika given by Purusottama Sena 50. 


This statement is given after the name of the donee as 
a summary of detailed statements given in the body of the 
donation after ‘Viditam astu bhavatSm’. 

There we come to learn that the land belonged to the 
province of PaugdFa'vardhana. The city of Pau^>,dravardhaua 
has been' identified with MahSisthana in the Bagura District. 
On the theory that Lakfpi^^iSena was the last king of the five 
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Laudas viz. Yaiiga, Varendra, Bagri, ESdfca and Mithila, and 
that he fled at the advance of Bahhtiyar Khilji on Navadvipa 
in 1198 A. D., his son still held the province of Pau^dra- 
vardhana. The province included Vahga approachable by 
boats only. It necessarily included the Pataka or district 
of SSmasiddhi. Samasiddhi is still a flourishing village in 
Yikramapura inhabited by many hrotriya Brahma^as of 
Mahinta gani which belongs to Vatsya gotra, and who 
pronounce five pravaras Aurva, Cyavana, Bhargava, Jamadag- 
nya,and Apnavata. They belong to the same gotra and pravara 
with the donee bub the donee professed Yajurveda in the Kapva 
sakha while the Mahintas of the present day profess Samaveda 
in the Kauthumi sakha. 

- Though in the detailed statement the name of Sad5 Sena 
appears as a donor his name is substituted by that ofDamarall 
Bthairya Sirnha in the summary. 

As a portion of the copper-plate has been cut away and 
melted with writings on both sides, we miss on the obverse side 
’the statement that Visvarupa Sena conquered the Gargas and 
: Yavanas and on the reverse side we miss the name of the 
Btitaka of the inscription. The inscription is published. We 
believe the archaeologists of East Bengal will help the public 
by identifying the Caturakas, the Patakas and the Gramas 
mentioned in this copper-plate. The temptation of identifying 
Kandradvlpa with Candradvipa is very Strong but for the 
present we must resist it. 
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w4ff( 1 1 wf- 

Wl:f%cl^f.€^^12lt (12) 

^«mflr^^*rj^^f3ifir^rrTd»2i ii [ o J 

5P5CfT??^!lflraqs[(i3)tr?:iq?i^T*[ i 
^fa^wcii q^ig: 

tiT^f%a^i;f^?:Trqr fq^'lfqi?rT^ ^ii [ - 1 
5T ?nqgi qf^(l4)5ll^ qT^SiftS«?I’5q[i 

*?: » 1 £. ] 

* ■ ■ , 

wqnft (17) *!«: » C ] 

gq qjwitg >|fTiqf^T ifas^ 

*15 tn ^f^siT ( 18 ) ^r. n>f^?f: 1 

»r n*WfM ^ #rRfsjH wiws^ wstn# > 

5f xm f%5r«fcr qw ^Tq?IH(20)WTfe H [ t R ] 

IT? m-. fsprTi(??i 

Wm: WWT f^gt 1 


1 Tills VWBO is not found iu the otlier two inscriptions; 
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wt mmfn % h [ til 

%i fsr^sai^i i 

(23) 

m ^*«:«t!swwi?rT b [ tt} ] 

m Wra faj»^. 

TST fgtiiftt ggi5rf ?fi(r 

?i^i; (25) urajtl?/ 

iietTwiT i 

3 D( 26 )fgsTO% 5 !: II t ] 

HsralaFg^^«T(*28)i| ^11 [t«] 

toRT ^fiuwa I 

^ ’gf%H( 29 )|lf aftfSl 

tlf^^ ^T’Rr^|i4#IIS«T- 

' iTsaftctn^g^iifttHf '^nftf (31) ^a#ici f t«. ] 

aftaf 

#[«%!? 5W5^ *11:^: l|tr < 


I, TFi0se ffiree verses do not occur in Rai Bahib N. N, Vasu's inscription. 
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f ^iC ^ » ] 

xm^ Hf^5ns?i^ik ^ tift»5[^ w«-ra«Tt ) 
5?cifqi^%Rii^!if?rf5T ^rarf^cnsiT^t 
f^T»5if% <84)?n5R'f^?%sfff^i9ris?ii ir%ff?f: ii [ ] 



The plate has been cut here. 


REVERSE 


«n?iwR’^^!TO^^a’srft'Ci3f*j^sns5*g'- 


wi^tR^TOWvr- 

m^- 

5 WIT^qilg|TT5piiTqii:T1^^!r^KT^pt^g«TJ|TgSfirgTgf^^ 3 iy»gP[ q^- 

6 



7 w-BiyqAi!^ ’qmi^Takrs^ amr^F^ wu#- 

iTHaf^ atqqfSfr ^ fqf^- 

8 mm ^ ^^wtsf^!cr:qTt^# sn^ wnf€ffqTzll 


I This Terse aiso 5s not f ound in Bai Sajiib N. N. Vasa's insciiption. 
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9 W m\ sfltltwr 1 1 

^ s in mi | 

10 z[ 8 s!iT ^|vgr 8 \ {[^ miT I 

51T€ U II 

11 ^'Slll ^1?r5^T ftl?!^?ITt TO5T- | 

12 tn[^3?^WT ^5[5r532r«^f%ci | 

m ’giKit 

13 Tt^^iot^si ^1 m ^if% t « * Hm siT^ 

# B^n»i:ltm tifg^ wf t- 

14 g^Tit siresj^^KT =gg;’ltTnq[f^’ati3WT?g ^s? 

^'i siTsn?I<!IT \o m\ 

15 g?:% frrff^«nin3% f«??l 

igfS^TlIT^'tsit wt- 

16 rlTlft^ 4 ^Y5! ii ^ y sfrT5lT?q[<!{T '3‘^^c^?! «tf% t « “ 

!IWT^St|?I !?o Uf(- 

17 ^ W ft^iT3W5T 

qw m% 

18 ?nc# ^ ?fm 

■» % ^Tf% V 0 fare: WTS^^ 5?w ^m- 

iti^ ifcttiit- 

20 in^»i;gr « garaRatiif; « ? 

^T at t® lift am 

21 ^ mP«r^irffawi^- 

22 13 ;^ « lift m ’aiff !^« 9?mfi:% 5ra^ 
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33 ^ ^ t^lll a.e 

?WT 

24 %!! ^3?r«t«ng»I '^l4ts5nf^5STS!^^S3tt 

^51 R 8 ^if% ^ » ft 

25 ftc^T ?r f jW3I?W5TTft^55fI'^^^RT3T^^^rag5fT^«r- 

^^T?i?r^Fr IT ’B- 

36 ’^f^iJTSSltsiT 

27 ’linft# ^T’cfac^ ?IWT^5nft%?iTft^ ^wrrwftat 

'«nf?isfl si^aT?i mi %- 

29 f|=qfT?T ?raT gwra ^T«erOT>’5im 

■ttl^siTn^srqTiT^^ni^cfcr^Rwit ^rf* 

30 if5?T553jk*^T^3tn#?8^sin2nft^ WT«r- 

niTg ^ W?ig^TTtI?r!WlT«a»Tft Hm 

31 ij^ft t o o 5ns5roi^?«5tfwrTJif -nm ^m: 

^ »lft R'K^ f%?RTriWTit ^T- 

32 in?:lt#^ftfsi^fi ?i?srif% «Tfi«wi^ft*i^TT«%T 

»ift R'i, ^T^i^ ?i(t?r5ira5T ^ mi tiT- 

33 ITTRCi’pit'tnT^iT^fl ^BT >|;ft ftft^^T %T?t €?T- 

34 ’ffts^ft: m ^3i^^T2iTTf€^afrR3rsiT?w ^ 

Hl^rfi; I wf^ft^ ^ftw- 

3§ , 5T«STO«?IT?| RT^ R^RllRTct RTRI^Rilt «ijfi?I 

RRiMftst' '^w. II ^ft m Jrftwrft m ^ft* r- 

36, i ^1# # g^STRIRlI’ll' ^4»nft^ I RfftRs^RT 

’CT^ft; ijiittftft; ( 5?*® «[« sr?i ?i« ?Rpt Ri?r 

The plate h^ been cut here. Haraprasad Sastri 


Inscriptional Excursions 

In Respect of Asoka Edicts- ; ^ 

Progress in study of A soka inscriptions — how far real? 

The study of inscribed records of Devaimmpiya Piyadasi Asoka 
no\Y extends tiearl}? oi^er ninety years. Cunningham^s Inscriptions of 
A so/m in voL I of Corpus Inscriptionurn Indicarum, published in 1879, 
represents the middle stage in the progress of this fruitful study which 
commenced since James Prinsep, the father of Indian Epigraph}", 
deciphered the Brahmi alphabet, and successfully read and translated 
the famous Delhi-Topra Inscription in 1837. The republication of 
voL I of the same Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum containing a new 
edition of the Inscriptions of Asoka prepared by Dr. Hultzsch marks, 
of course, the final stage. This edition stands out as a remarkable 
scholarly output of the year 1925. This year also has seen the 
publication of Asoka Text and Glossary from the pen of Prof. Woolner 
and that of the Carmichael Lectures on Asoka delivered in 1923 by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar of the Calcutta University, As early as 1919 
Dr. Vincent A. Smith lived long enough to see his work on Asoka pass 
through a third edition. Dr. Blihler's Edicts of Asoka in the 
Epigraphia IndicaA vols. I and 11 , and M. Senart's Les Inscriptiones 
de Piyadasi (1881, 1886} are two great publications that appeared after 
Cunningham’s Inscriptions, 

Words cannot adequately express our indebtedness to Prinsep to 
whom we really owe the discovery of Asoka as he appears in his edicts. 
Inspiring is the memory of Tumour, Wilson, Lassen and Buniou 
who formed the first group of scholars associated with Prinsep. The 
work of those gentlemen who discovered Asokan monuments and 
edicts from time to time is very precious. Supreme is the task of 
Biihler, Senart, Fleet, Kern and Rhys Davids who endeavoured to 
place the path of Asokan study on terra finna and formed the second 
group of scholars associated with Cunningham. The third period of 


I Fully treated in Z, D, M.jG,, 1893-94, an off-print from which 
was published from LeipsiigviJi. l-gog with. the. title, ^ipeitrage zm 
Erki^ttng^ , der A soka . Iiyacnjitipp.- ,S^ also _ A rckm^giool , Sum^ of 
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the study of Asokan records, characterised occasionally by extravagant 
and marvellous grammatical niceties and etymological ingenuity, 
began when Dr. F. W. Thomas created the nuclei in the several 
instructive notes he had time to jot down in the midst of his busy life 
in the India Office Library. Profs. Oldenberg, Haraprasad Sastri 
Sylvain Levi, Dr. Charpentier, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal and Mr. Harit 
Krishna Deb represent the group of grammarians and etymologists 
associated with Dr. Thomas. A new synthetic stage emerged out 
of these isolated attempts when Dr. V. A. Smith wrote his monograph 
on Asoka. 

HuUzseh's readings and interpretations — how far reliable ? 

It is not too much to say that the world of scholars interested in 
the study of Asoka awaited the publication of Dr. Hultzsch's edition 
with much wistful expectation. The prospect held out is not after all 
very encouraging. As one turns over its pages, reading written records 
of the Buddhist emperor of India, depending on Dr. Hultzsch’s amen- 
ded texts, interpretation, notes and introduction, the suspicion begins 
to grow that the position of his readers is no better than that of the 
caravan merchants in the Buddhist parable in which they are said to 
have at the end of their journey returned almost to the same spot whence 
they had started. For example, his rendering of the Bhabru Edict or 
Second Bairat Rock inscription goes to show that he has overlooked the 
note of the present writer in the /. R. A. 5 ., 1915, used in the third 
edition of Smith's Asoka, As to the identification of the seven 
Buddhist texts recommended by King Piyadasi, his references {op, 
ciL, f. n. I, p. 174) make it evident that he has not utilised this edition 
of Smith's book, though it was published six years back. All his 
foot-notes refer to the second edition of Smithy's work published in 
1909., As regards the readings of this text, p[a]tat/e and dise^a 
in line 4 (p. 173) and bhikhu\p'%ye can easily be challenged. 
From his plate it is clear that the readings would be vitave^ 
diseyo and bhikhupo ye respectively, the construction of the 
sentence in which bhikhupo ye occurs being bahuke bhikhupo ye m 
bhikh%n\t\ ye c[aYy ‘"many, who are monks and who are nuns" His 
reading of the effaced letters of the third Barabar Hill Cave Inscription 
as jalaghosdgamathata {op, at., p. 182) is hardly convincing. 

^Anusamymal is not the same as ^anusa^lMyamand 

if the'teader turns to ^€'Carmickail-'' Lectures on Asoka for light re- 
garding the chronology of the inscriptionsV he cannot surely feel that he 
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is in any way more enlightened than he was on reading Smith, Biihler, 
Senart, Kern and Thomas. In supporting the earlier translation of 
anummyma hj of insped^^^ Prof. Bhandaikar cites the authority 
of certam Pali passages in' the Majjhima Nikaya {pp. cit.y pp. 278-9). 
These passages illustrate, the use of the expression anusanmpamma. 
But the connection of this with Asokan ammtmjwia h . 
rather than semantic. Buddhaghosa has explained anusafiMfmnma 
as meaning "^katakaiam fanantOi anuvicarammo va'\ (knowing what is 
done and not done, or judging the actions). 

Brahmanical and non-Brakmanical Aj^vikas 

The paramount interest of his lectures lies in his bold attempt to 
construct a history of Asoka as a man, a ruler and a teacher of dhamma 
solely relying on the authority of the Buddhist emperor's epigraphs, 
each of which is considered to be his autobiograpjhical sketch. The 
discovery of the birth-star of Asoka is highly interesting. I fail how- 
ever to understand how the evidence of the inscriptions of Asoka justi- 
fies his suggestion that the costly cave-dwellings at Barabar were pro- 
bably excavated by the Buddhist emperor for the Brahmanical Ajlvikas 
as distinguished from their non-Brahmanical namesakes who were asso- 
ciated with the Nirgranthas or Jainas. The recipients of Afoka's cave- 
gilts at Barabar were obviously the same Ajlvikas who received some 
cave-dwellings subsequently from the Mauryan king Dasaratha. In the 
inscriptions of Dasaratha, the Ajlvikas are mentioned with the honori- 
fic prefix Bhadamta (Most Gentle), which is a clear indication of the 
fact that they were^ strictly speaking, Sramanas or anti-Brahmin 
recluses, leaving aside the question whether they were Brahmins by 
caste or not. Prof. Bhandarkar's assumption of the existence of two 
divisions of Ajlvikas, viz., the Brahmanical and the non-Brahmanical, 
the eaters and non-eaters of fish, rests evidently {op. pp. 
170-2) upon his interpretation of certain statements in the Pillar Edict 
VII, which are as follows : — 

Dhaipmamahamata pi me te bahuvidhesu athesu anu- 
gahikesu viyapatase pavajltanain ceva gihithanam ca sava 
[pasamjdesu pi ca viyapatase saoighatasi pi me kate 
ime viyapatase hohamti ti hemeva babhanesu ajlvikesu 
pi me kate ime viyapa{a hohamti ti nigarpthesu pi me 
kate ime viyapata hohamti nanapasamdesu pi me kate 
ime viyapata hohamti ti ; pativisitham pativisitham tesu 
tesu [te te maha]mata dtommamahamata cii me etesu ceya 
viyapata savesu ca-Etp-nesu'pasaindesu/^ 
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Smith renders the text thus : 

My Censors (or High Officers) of the Law of Piety ^ 
too, are employed on manifold objects of the royal favour 
affecting both ascetics and householders, and are likewise 
employed among all denominations. On the business of 
the Church, too, they are emplo5^ed, as well as among the 
Brahmans and Jains are they employed. Similarly, they 
are employed among the Jains, among miscellaneous sects, 
too, are they employed. The High Officers of various kinds 
shall severally superintend their respective charges, whereas 
the High Officers of the Law of Piety (Censors) are em» 
ployed both on such things and also among other deno- 
minations.’^ 

Dr. Hultzsch^s rendering substitutes the Brahmanas (and) Ajl- 
Vikas for ^'the Brahmans and Jains/Vand the Samgha ’’ (lit Buddhist 
Clergy) for the Church/’ 

Prof. Bhandarkar makes rather a free translation of the text in 
question : 

‘^Likewise I have arranged that they shall be occupied 
with the Brahmamc Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas and the 
various sects.” 

Here the point to be decided is whether by the expression 
babhamsu ajlvikesu Asoka meant the Brahmins and Ajivikas or simply 
the Brahmanical Ajivikas. The same question arises with regard to 
the analysis of the compound babhanasamanesu occurring in the Pillar 
Edict VII, since babhanesu aj%vikesu is grammatically the same ex- 
pression as babkanohajlvikesu. 

The term sramana-brahmana or brahmana-sramanay as employed 
in Indian literature, is a convenient expression lo denote all reli- 
guux^ broadly distinguished as Brahmin and atiti-Brahmin. The 
Brahmin religieux are supposed to be all Brahmins by birth. The 
hramarms are supposed to be all antbBrahmin in attitude but not 
necessarily all non-Brahmins by birth.^ What one has in the above 
quoted statements is but a clumsy enumeration of these sramana- 


l For instance, Bindusara's cdurt-astrologer Pingalavatsa, whose 
prediclton.is said to have helped Asoka' iH' life, is called * ajiva-parivra- 
in {pp.. 370-1);'' t& same person, named Janosana 

the Ijivika, ^js represented as- a;'Brahmin:% birth (Mahavamsa-Tlka, 
Ceylon ed*,'pp, 12^8). ' 
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bmhmmia or hx hmana-kramana reiigieux, of whom the Brahmin 
religieux represented four mramas iXhe brahmacarya, gUrkasihya, 
the vamprasiha and the yati, bhik^u or parivrafaka, in short, both 
pavajiia and gihitha of the Pillar Edict VII. In this enumeration 
theAjIvika is clearly distinguished from the Nirgrantha orjaina and 
the Samghastha or Buddhist. Now the question is — Is the Ajivika 
distinguished from the Jaina and Buddhist as a brahmana or as a 
kratnana, as a Brahmanic recluse or as an anti-Brahmanic one^? 
I would say, as a sramarya or anti-Brahmanic recluse. For, in the 
first instance, two stanzas of the Dhammika-Sutta (Sutta-Nipata, verses 
381-2) contain a similar enumeration of religious teachers other than 
Buddhist. And in the Sutta-Nipata commentary one reads : — 

“ Idini ito bahiddha lokasammatehi samanabrahrnanehi 
ukkatthabhavena Bhagavantam pasanisanto ‘ye kec' ime’ 
ti gathadvayam aha. Tattha ‘titthiya’ ti Nanda-Vaccha- 
Saaikiccehi adipuggalehi tlhi titthakarehi kate ditthititthe 
jata, tesani sasane pabbajita PurauakassapS,dayo cha satth^ro. 
Tattha Nathaputto Niga^^ho, avasesa Ajivika, te sabbe 

dassento aha : ‘ye kec’ ime titthiya vadasila’ ti ‘Brahmana 

vadaslla vuddha’ ti ettSvata Camki-Tarukkha-PokkharasSti- 
Janussoni-adayo dasseti ; ‘api brahmana santi keep ti imina 
majjhima pi dahara pi kevalam brahmania santi atthi upalab* 
bhanti. ‘Keel’ ti evam Assalayana-Vasittha-Ambatjha-Uttara- 

manavakadayo dasseti 'ye va pi c’ afifie pi ye mayam 

vadino ti evam maMamana caranti.”*^ 

Here is an enumeration of sramanas and brahmaruts, representing the 
religieux other than Buddhist (ito bahiidha, lit. those outside the pale of 
Buddhist Order). The list, exactly as the one in the Pillar Edict VII, 
is not intended to be exhaustive. Five hrammia teachers ; Parana Kassa- 
pa, Makkhali Gosala, Pakudha Kaccayana, Ajita Kesakamball and 
Sanjaya Belatthiputta are broadly distinguished as Ajivika from the sixth 
sratnawi teacher Nathaputta the Nigantha. The brakMayta teachers are 
distinguished as aged, middle-aged aud young. Cainki, Tarukkha, 
Pokkharasati, Janussoni and the rest are mentioned as typical represen- 
tatives of aged brahmavyct teachers, and Assalayana, Vasittha, Ambatfha, 
Uttara and the rest as those of younger brakmanas. 

Secondly, the KauULxya Arthamsirg, distinctly mentions the Sakyas 


I Pgrainatthajotika, II, pp. 372-3. 
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(Buddhists) and Ijlvikas as representatives of the 

term implying not that they were all or 

Vrsalas by birth but they freely admitted them into their orders and 
were associated with reGruits even from among the Vrsalas*^ 

In all the Jaina canonical texts, as well as in almost all the Bud- 
dhist canonical passages, the Ajlvikas or Ajivakas figure as followers 
of Gosala. In an exceptional Buddhist passage having correspondence 
mth statements in the Pillar Edict VII, the sramana teachers other 
than the Nirgrantha or Jaina and ^akyaputriya or Buddhist are broadly 
classed as Ajivika» In order to establish that the recipients of cave- 
dwellings at Barabar were non-Brahmanical Ajivikas, Prof. Bhandarkar 
would have done well to prove that these religieux were dissociated from 
Gosala or from Gosala and other hrmnmxa teachers excluding Natha- 
putta or Mahavira, If it be asked why the Ajivikas, mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Dasaratha with the honorific prefix Bhadania befitting 
sramanas^ were mentioned in the inscriptions of Asoka without it, the 
straight answer would be that Dasaratha was their devotee, while 
Asoka was not so. Because Asoka was a devotee of Buddhist monks, 
in addressing them he has used the honorific term Bhmxte or ^Venerable 
8 iW (Bhabru Edict). In all the votive inscriptions on the railing of the 
Buddhist sMpa at Barhut, the Buddhist monk donors are invariably 
mentioned with the prefix Bhadamtay Ay a or Bkadamfa AyaJ^ 

Chronology of the Edicts faulty in Smith's work 

Dr. V, A. Smith had the unsurpassed genius of a compiler. It must 
be always said to his credit that his rendering of the edicts preserves 
the *turn^ or ‘spirit^ of the original. The rendering which does not 
bring out in relief the simple but dignified diction of homely conversa- 
tions, enlivened by a genial personal touch, and spontaneous expressions 
of an affectionate fatherly heart, cannot fulfil the responsible task of 
the translator of Piyadasi’s epigraphs. But in spite of a good sense that 
prevails throughout adding to its peculiar charm^ his account of Asoka 


1 Arthahastra, edited by Shama Sastri, p. 199 : Sdkydjlvakadm 
vr§alapravrafitEn, 

2 Paramatthajotikd, II, p. 175 : samanakA ti...vasale va pabbajetva 
tehi saddhim ekatosambhoga-paribhoga-karanena patito ayam vasalato 
pi plpataro tiVjigucchanto vasalak^ ti Iha, ' ' 

3 Barhut Inscriptions, edited by Barua and Sinha (Calcutta Uni- 
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cannot claim to be faultless ; it is rather faulty, at least in respect of 
the chronology of the edicts as settled or accepted by him. 

Here my immediate purpose is to show how the vehicle of Asokan 
study has gone off* the track and how this can be put back on it 
This^ I believe, can be best achieved by ascertaining the chronology 
of the edicts and the exact significance and historical bearings of 
certain technical terms and expressions in the edicts. 

Number and classification of availabk edicts 

Hitherto altogether 137 inscriptions representing 32 edicts of 
Asoka have been discovered and deciphered. These can be con- 
veniently divided, according to the materials whereupon and the 
manner in which they are found inscribed, into these six classes: (i) 
Hill Cave, (2) Rock, (3) Separate Rock, (4) Minor Rock, (5) Pillar 
and (6) Minor Pillar. Conformably to this classification, their total 
can be worked up as follows — 

1. Hill Cave: Barabar Hill Cave Edicts, 1 — III — 3 

2. Rock : (a) 10 Rock Edict-^, I-VII, IX, X and XIV, each in six recetv 

sions : Girnar, KalsT, ShahbazgarhT, Mansehra, Dhauli and 
Jaugada 10x6 = 60 

(b) I Rock Edict, VIII, in seven recensions: Girnar, 

Bombay-Sopara, KalsJ, ShahbazgarbT, Mansehra, Dhauli and 
Jaugada i X7 = 7 

(c) 3 Rock Edicts, XI-XIII each in four recensions : Girnar, 

KalsI, Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra 3x4=12 

3. Separate Rock : 2 Edicts separately inscribed on Dhauli and 

Jaugada Rocks, each in two recensions 2X 2=4 

4. Minor Rock : (a) i Edict, Minor Edict I in seven recensions, inscri- 

bed on Rupnath, Sahasram, Bairat, Maski, Brahmagiri, 
Siddapura and Jatinga-Ramesvara Rocks 1x7=7 

[{b) i Edict, Minor Rock Edict II in three recensions, form- 
ing the concluding portion of the last three edicts in the 
preceding list, not to be separately counted] 

(e) X Edict, the so-called Bhabra or Bhabru Edict, inscribed 
on the second Bairat Rock — i 

5. Pillar (a) 6 Edicts, I-VI, each in six recensions, inscribed on 

Delhi-Topra, Delhi-Mlrath, Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandan- 
garh, Rampurva and KauSambl (AHahabad-Kosam) Pillars 

(^) I Edict, VIl, in one recension, inscribed on DelW-Topri 
’ Pillar,' ^ I ^ 
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6. Minor Pillar : (a) i Schism Edict in three recensions, inscribed on 
SSrnath, KauSambi (Allahabad- Kosamj and Sfimcl Pillars 

1x3 = 3 

(d) I Votive Edict inscribed on Lumbini or Rummindel 
Pillar — — I 

(c) I Votive Edict inscribed on Nigllva or Nigall-Sagar 

Pillar ■ — - I 

( d ) I Votive Edict, the so-called Queen’s Edict, inscribed on 

Kausambi (Allahabad-Kosara) Pillar i 

Total 33 Total 1371 

Current views of scholars as to chronology of edicts ; Smith and Thomas 
There are wide divergences of opinion on the question of chronology 
of these edicts. In the mature opinion of Dr. V. A. Smith and Dr. 
F. W. Thomas the seven copies of the Minor Rock Edict I appear to 
be the first fruits of the epigraphic zeal ofPiyadasi the Buddhist convert. 
The Minor Rock Edict II, containing concise summaries of the 
dkamma, or the Law of Piety, and the Bhabru or Second Baifat Rock 
Edict, recommending seven favourite pas.sages selected from the Bud- 
dhist sacred books, are seemingly of early date. The whole set of Four- 
teen Rock Edicts was engraved in the thirteenth and fourteenth regnal 
years ; the two special Kalinga or Separate Rock Edicts, substituted in 
the newly conquered province for Rock Edicts, XI-XIII, and the two 
Barabar Hill Edicts, dedicating costly caves to the Ajivika ascetics, 
must be assigned to the same period. The third Barabar Hill Edict, 
dedicating another cave-dwelling to some sect of ascetics, is to be dated 
in the twentieth regnal year, while the Minor Pillar Edicts of Rum- 
mindei and Nigllva, recording the visit of Asoka to the village of Lum- 
bini and the Stupa of Konagaraana, belong to the twenty-first regnal 
year. The dated record is then interrupted until the twenty-seventh 
regnal year, when the Pillar Edict VII was composed. The dated series 
of inscriptions as discovered up to the present terminates in the twenty- 
eighth regnal year with the Pillar Edict VII. The Minor Pillar Edicts of 


I. The second total would be 139 including the missing records on 
two inscribed Pillars, one at Benares, the so-called Lat Bhairo, smashed 
duripg a riot in 1809 and identified by Dr. Vincent . A, Smith with a 
pillar (Jescribed by Hwen Thsang, and one at Pataliputra, numerous 
fragments of which w»e found by the late Babu Puma Chandra 
Mukharji.— Vincent A, Smith’s Asoka, 3rd edition, p. 28 f.n; t. 
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Sariiith,. Allahabad-Kosam" and Sfimclj appearing as supplements to 
the main series of Piliar Edicts, must be later in date, as late as" the 
■29th tO''3"8th regiia! yearA' ■' 

HultMsch 

Dr. Hultzsch agrees with M. Senart and Dr. Vincent A. Smith in 
considering the Rupnath> Saliasram and cognate edicts to be the earli- 
est of all the A'soka inscriptions, and that for , two reasons: (i) they 
speak of inscriptions on rocks and pillars as a task which it was intended 
to carry out, and not as an accomplished fact ; (2) they contain the first 
elements of Asoka’s dhamma^ which are more fully developed in his 
Rock and Pillar edicts. The Second Bairat Rock Inscription or the 
so-called Bhabru Edict, which may be interpreted as a better to the 
Saipgha*, seems to be earlier than all the other Rock and Pillar edicts, 
inasmuch as the references to a few Buddhist tracts in this inscription 
suggest that after his visit to the Samgha and before starting on tour, 
he was engaged in studying the sacred literature, a fact that goes to 
place the inscription in the twelfth year of his reign. All the 

proc\^m?itXorishd.ve {parakram'i, prakram a) for their subject. 

The Rock Edict XIV, in which the author of the preceding edicts states . 
that he caused them to be written ^either in an abridged (form), or of 
middle (size), or at full length, for the whole was not suitable every- 
where*, presupposes the Minor Rock Edicts. The words "at full length* 
apply to the complete sets of fourteen edicts at Girnar, Kalsl, 
Shahhazgarhl and Mansehra, which are practically identical, with 
exception of the end of edict IX. The words ‘in an abridged (form)* 
may refer to the Rupiiath and cognate edicts, and the words ‘of 
middle (size)* to Dhauli and Jaugada, where two separate edicts were 
substituted for the Rock Edicts XTXIIL It can be shown that the two 
Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada were contemporaneous 
with the Rock Edict XIII which was issued positively twelve years 
after Asoka*s coronation. In this edict the king says that he ordered 
the officers of all districts of his empire to undertake quinquennial 
tours for inspection and propaganda purposes. The First Separate Edict 
at Dhauli must have been drafted in the same year because in some 
of its sections the king speaks of the quinquennial circuit of the Maha- 
mairas as a measure ^vhich he was about to introduce, and also states 
that at the same time triennial tours were instituted in the provinces of 


I Smith’s 3rd ed.,.pp» 27-54, 145-6. 
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Ujjayini and Taksaslla. The first six Pillar Edicts I-Vl were Issued 
twenty-six years after Asoka’s coronation, while the Pillar Edict VII 
at Delhi-Topra was piibHshed one year later. The Kausambi Sao c| 
and SarnatE EdiGts cannot be earlier than the first six Pillar Edicts 
becaiise the first of them the Kausambi Schism Edict is found 

engraved on the Allahabad-Kosam. Pillar in a position which shows 
that it was a subsequent addition.^ 

Smith and earlier authors 

Dr# Vincent A. Smith upholds the opinion of M. Senart when he 
argues in favour of placing the publication of Fourteen Rock Edicts 
in the fourteenth regnal year of Asoka, that is to say, thirteen years 
after his consecration. He says that though the Rock Edicts III and 
IV are expressly dated in the thirteenth regnal year and the Rock 
Edict V mentions the fourteenth year, in the localities where all the 
fourteen edicts occur, it is clear that the whole set was engraved at 
once, their publication taking place in B. C. 256, assuming that the 
date of consecration was B. C. 269 and that of accession B. c. 273. It 
was clearly perceived by the early band of scholars that the Rock 
Edicts II and XIII referring to or mentioning by name the five con- 
temporary Greek kings were issued when these kings were reigning. 
These Greek kings are : — 

Antiyoka, Antiyoga— Antiochus I Soter of Syria, 280-261 B.C. 01' = 
Antiochus II Theos of Syria and Western "Asia, son of Antio- 
chus I, 261-246 B.C. 

Turamaya, Tulamaya — Ptolemy II Philadelphus of Egypt, 285-247 B.c. 
Antekina, Antekini = Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia,' 276-246 B.C. ; 
277-239 B.C. according to the authority relied upon by Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith, 

Maka, Maga— Magas of Gyrene, half-brother of Ptolemy, 300-250 B.C, ; 

285-258 B.C. according to Dr. Vincent A. Smith’s authority. 
Alikasudara, Alikasudala= Alexander of Epirus, 272-255 B.C., or= 
Alexander of Corinth, 252-244 B.c. 

According to the above list of reigns as given in Beloch's Greek 
History {Griechische Geschichte) and cited by Dr. Hultzsch, B. c. 
250 is the last year when these five Greek kings may be supposed 
to have been all alive, while the list supplied by Dr. Vincent A. Smith 
leads one to specify B.C. 258 ^ the last yean 
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//. K. Deb 

Against the received opinion that all the Fourteen Rock Edicts, at 
least the Rock Edicts 11 and XUI, referring to or mentioning by name 
the five contemporary Greek kings, were engraved in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth regnal year of Asoka, that is, much earlier than the 
Pillar Edict VII, which is expressly dated in the twenty-eighth 
regnal year (excluding the year of consecration) or in the twenty- 
seventh (including the year of consecration), Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb, praised as a ‘ young Bengali scholar,’ raises a contention 
seeking to establish a negative thesis that the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII could not have been promulgated prior to Pillar Edict VII. His 
contention apparently rests on a supposed omission which appears to 
him to be significant to the extent of forming a strong argument for 
his thesis. What is this omission ? He finds that the Pillar Edict VII, 
which contains a resume of the various measures adopted by Asoka 
up till the date of its promulgation, does not make any mention 
of philanthropic works and propaganda of dhamma carried out in the 
realms of the five Greek kings and stated in the Rock Edicts II and 
XIII respcctively- 

Bkandarkar 

Against the European scholars’ unanimous view that out of the 
Fourteen Rock Edicts, two at least, namely, the Rock Edicts III and 

IV, which are expressly dated in the thirteenth regnal year (twelve 
years from the day of consecration), were engraved much earlier than 
all the Seven Pillar Edicts, Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar raises a doubt 
amounting to a contention and a thesis. He seems to think that the 
dates mentioned in the Rock Edicts III and IV are dates of the different 
events alluded to, and not of the actual engraving, since there are other 
dates mentioned in other edicts of this series, such as Rock Edicts 

V, VIII and XIII, which are unquestionably the dates of some prior 
events in recollection of the Buddhist emperor : (i) horrors of the 
war of Kalinga that he experienced in his eighth regnal year (in- 
cluding the year of inauguration) ; (2) pilgrimage to Sar^badki that 
he undertook in his tenth regnal year ^ {3) appointment of Dharma- 
mahamatras that he made in Ms thirteenth regnal year. He feels 
absolutely sure that the first six Pillar Edicts were inscribed in the 

rfegHtl - year of ‘.Asoka,’ 'while the twenty-seventh regnal 
year is the' date- -‘ttf infte1qn,/af Edict VIL _Hedoes 
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only, urge Mr- Harit Krishna Deb’s negative evidence for question- 
ing the soundness of the accepted earlier view that the Rock Edicts 
II and XIII were inscribed much earlier than the whole set of Seven 
Pillar Edicts but goes a step further when he tends to suppose that 
the Rock Edicts concerned were issued in the twenty-eighth year, 
that is, just a year after the publication of the Pillar Edict VI L He 
is compelled at last to infer that the Rock Edicts 11 and XIII, 
in fact, the whole set of Fourteen Rock Edicts came to be 
engraved after the Se^^'en Pillar Edicts were incised. But how long 
after ? He would say that as soon as the Pillars were engraved, 
Asoka took up the work of incising the Minor Rock Edicts, which, 
in its turn, was followed by that of the Fourteen Reck Edicts. He 
maintains that at the time when the Pillars were engraved the idea 
of inscribing the dhammalipis on parvaias or rocks did not occur to 
the mind of Asoka. In the Sahasram and Rupnath epigraphs (taking 
them to be typical of the Minor Rock Edicts) Asoka orders that edicts 
should be inscribed wherever a stone^pillar or a parmta is found, 
which shows that the idea of inscribing on rocks ox pillars was new to 
him at that time, as otherwise there would be no propriety in his 
issuing that order. Assuming the greater probability of the supposi- 
tion that Asoka’s twenty-eighth regnal year corresponds to 251 B.C., 
it can be suggested that he probably ascended the throne in 279 B.C. 
The Carmichael Professor, with his usual frankness, confesses that 
the factors examined by him are more or less uncertain, and cannot 
therefore enable him to fix the date of Asoka’s accession to the 
throne with any accuracy. He is however at one with previous 
scholars in holding that the Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada were engraved along with the Rock Edicts and as a substitute 
for the Rock Edict XIIL^ 

The views criticised 

questions arise. Is it that the Minot Rock Edicts, as 
premised by Dr. Htiltzsch, Dr. V. A Smith and Dr. F. W. Tiiomas, are 
the earliest of Asoka’s epigraphs, or is it that these, as presumed by 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, are posterior to the whole set of the Seven 
Pillar Edicts and prior to all the Fourteen Rock ? Is it that the 
two Separate or Detached Rock l^icts at Dhauli and Jaugada. as. 


t Akha, pp. 45-48, 365-269. 
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assuffed by all these scholars,, were engrafed atong: wiA 
substitute for the Rock Edict XUl of the other' yersioiiS'? ^.' Is it that 
the philanthropic works recorded ia the Rock Edict II and the pro- 
paganda of dhaqima recorded in the Rock Edict XIII, as made out by 
Mr. Harit Krishna Deb, are not at all referred to in the Pillar Edict 
Vn which is expressly dated in the twenty- seventh or twenty-eighth 
regnal year of Asoka ? Is it that the dates mentioned in the Rock 
Edicts III and IV, as pleaded by Pxof. D. R. Bhandarkar, are not 
dates of their actual engraving ? Is it at ail reasonable to doubt that 
the whole set of the Fourteen Rock Edicts was promulgated in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth regnal years of Asoka (leaving out of 
account the year of coronation) ? Lastly, is it true that the so-called 
Queen’s Edict, that is, the Minor Pillar Edipt recording a gift from 
Afoka’s second queen, as supposed by Dr. F. W. Thomas, Dr* V* A. 
Smith and Dr. Hultzsch, could not have been inscribed earlier than 
the first six Pillar Edicts appearing on the same Kau§ambi or Allaha- 
bad- Kosam Pillar and must have been inscribed during the closing 
period of Asoka’s reign ? 

Chrmohgical position of Minor Rock Edicts 

To be frank, I do not quite follow what Dr, Hiiltzsch, in agree- 
ment with Dr. V, A. Smith and Dr. F. W* Thomas, means by saying 
that the Minor Rock Edicts must be considered the earliest of Asoka's 
inscriptions because they speak of inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars 
as a task which is not as yet a fait accompli. The point which is 
apparently in his favour is that in these edicts the expression Hya ca 
athd (Rupnath) has been used instead of Hyam ca lipV ‘and this ins- 
cription-, or "etdye ca aihaye iyam lipi^ ‘and for this purpose this 
inscription', occurring in the Separate Rock Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada ; instead of ^iyayn dhammalipi ’ or Hyam dhammalibi* occurring 
in the Pillar Edicts; instead of ^ayi dhramadipi * occurring in the 
Shahbazgarhi text of the Rock Edict XIV. In the Minor Rock Edict I 
one reads : — 

{a) Edict proper : “Etiya athaya ca savane kafce^’ (Rupnath). 

(^) Direction : ‘Tya ca athe pavatisu lekhapetavala-ta hadha ca athi 
spjiathabhe^ sUathambhasi lakhapetavaya-ta’^ (Rup- 
nath), 


I BiihlePs relding jiglds-;^ meaping| naiiu^ly-J,' 
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“Imam ca atham pavatesu iikhapayatha ya[ta] va athi 
beta silathambha tata pi Iikhapayatha ti” (Sahasram). 
“And cause this purpose (matter or message) to be 
engraved on rocks, or wherever there are any stone- 
pillars there also cause it to be engraved” (Sahasram). 

I am unable to see how these materially differ, except for the bles- 
sed term dhammalibi, from the statement and direction in the Pillar 
Edict VII, where one reads : — 

(«) Statement : “Se etaye athaye iyam kate.” 

‘'Satavisativassibhisitena me iyam dhammalibi 

likhapapita ti”. 

“For this purpose this has been done." 

“This edict of dhamma has been caused to be inscribed 
by me when I was consecrated twenty-seven years.” 
ib) Direction : “Iyam dhammalibi ata athi silathambhani va silaphala- 
kani va tata kataviya.” 

“ This edict of dhamma, if here are stone-pillars or 
stone-tablets, is to be made (inscribed) there." 

It is not true to say that the Minor Rock Edicts were not 
expressly intended to be engraved as inscriptions, signified by the word 
lipi or dhammalipi, because the concluding section of some of them 
differentiated as Minor Rock Edict II, ends with the statement "Ukhita 
lipikare'^ ” (Brahmagiri). 

I cannot but admit that in the great majority of the Fourteen 
Rock Edicts Asoka distinctly says that he caused this or that dhamma- 
lipi to be engraved. Because he has expressed himself somewhat 
differently, e.g., stating ‘maya idam a^piiam,' ‘this has been ordered 
by me' (Rock Edict III, Girnar Text), or ‘raM idam lekhapitam* 
*by the king this has been caused to be engraved’ (R. E. IV, Girnar), are 
we to suppose that these two edicts, in which the word lipi or 
dhammalipi does not occur, were the earliest of Asoka’s inscriptions ? 

As regards the Minor Rock Edicts, I find that they were not intend- 
ed to be inscribed precisely in their present form. Asoka did not send 
the final draft but only a private instruction to his agents, e. g., son and 
Mahamatras in charge of his government at Suvarnagiri, suggesting 
to whom and by whose command it should be forwarded, what facts 


my paper on *Siupa and TombP ante, pp. i6 ff. But the Sahasram 
text cofrcAiot'ates the correctness of Hultzsch's reading and rendering 
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should be emphasized, what message should be conveyed, what 
purpose should be kept in view, how the draft should be prepared, 
whereupon the drafted text should be inscribed, etc. If the king had" 
sent the final draft, as in the case of the Pillar Edict VII, there 
was no reason for him to say ^^and by this text*^ {etina ca myajanenS)* 
If the whole of it, as it was sent, were meant to be inscribed in the 
Sahasram, Rupnath, Bairat and Maski copies, his agents would not 
have omitted the preamble like the one in the Siddapur and two 
other Mysore texts, as well as the concluding words of the Minor Rock , 
Edict IL The preamble is : 

[S]uvamnagirite ayaputasa mahamatanam ca vacan[e]na 
I[si]lasi mahamata arogiyam vataviya hevam ca vataviya. ” 
The above remark is in some way applicable to the Separate 
Rock Edicts at Dhauli and Jaugada, in which one comes across the 
expression Hymn lipi^ instead of Hyatn dhaminalipi\ and reads in the 
introductory statement : 

[Dev]anaippiya[sa] [vajcanena Tosaliyam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalak [a] [hevam] vataviya (S. R* E., I, Dhauli), 

‘‘ Devanampiyasa vacanena Tosaliyam kumale mahamata 
ca vataviya (S. R, E., 11, Dhauli)* 

Devanampiye hevam aha [ : ] Samapayam mahamata 
nagalaviyohalaka he[va]m vataviya (S. R. E., I, Jaugada), 
Devanampiye hevam aha [ : ] Samapayam mahamata 
lajavacanika vataviya (S. R, E., II, Jaugada), 

Here in the Jaugada texts the expression * Devanampiye kevam 
aha* with ‘ lajavacanika ' in addition, has apparently been supplied by 
the man in charge, doing the work of editing, as a means of 
causing the instruction to be inscribed verbatim. 

The remark holds true also of the Pillar Edict VII which really 
ends with the statement — ‘ saiavisativasabhisitena me if am dhammalibi 
Ukkapapita tiy ' and it is the man in charge who incorporated, 
instead of leaving out, Asoka’s private direction, with the introduc- 
tory * etam Devanampiye aha * perhaps supplied by him. The recorded 
direction is : — 

lyam dhammalibi ata athi silathambhani va silaphalak- 
ani va tata kataviya ena esa dilathitike siya 
The self-same remark applies with a stronger reason to the Schism 
Pillar Edict at Sarnath, in which also simply Hip% * has been employed 
instead of ‘ ^ and the section containing king^s private 

directions has been caused' tO/. be ..inscribed- along with and inseparably 
from the ' edict - prop^^ evidenced by its ^ two 'Mother copies 
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at KauSambi and Saiiaci, was meant to be concluded with the words 
' amvasasi avasayiy?’ 

Here the most important point to be noticed is the omission, in all 
the copies of the Minor Rock Edicts but Rupnath and Sahasram, of 
the king’s two directions as to the rocks or stone-pillars whereupon 
the message should be inscribed and as to the text to be prepared. 

Thus I fail to derive from the line of argument suggested b}' 
Dr. Hultzsch any real chronological data for accepting his view in 
favour of regarding the Minor Rock Edicts as the earliest of Asoka’s 
inscriptions, or for endorsing Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s opinion in 
favour of cataloguing the Minor Rock Edicts as posterior to the Seven 
Pillar Edicts and prior to the Fourteen Rock. 

Dr. Hultzsch’s second reason is that the Minor Rock Edicts must 
have been the earliest because they contain the 6rst elements of Asoka’s 
dkamma, which are more fully developed in his Rock and Pillar 
Edicts. Is it true at all ? The copies of the Minor Rock Edict I, as 
determined by the Rupnath text, ' have zeal {pamkrama or prakrama) 
for their subject.' Aspka returns to the same subject, as Dr. Hultzsch 
puts it, in the Rock Edict VI, ‘ which dwells on the necessity of exer- 
tion (uUhana) or zeal {pariikrama) in conducting public business.' 
Here one must not lose sight of this grand distinction between the 
two edicts in spite of the fact that they harp on the same subject 
‘ 0eal ’ or ' exertion.' In the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka states what 
grand result he achieved, while in the Rock Edict VI he simply 
states how promptly and at all times he transacted public busi- 
ness. Would it not have been most preposterous on Asoka's part 
to proclaim in the very early part of his leign, as early as the 
twelfth year from the day of his coronation, that no sooner he com- 
menced work with strenuous zeal than he attained the grandest 
possible success in it, the success in mixing or bringing together the 
gods and men who were so far unraixed in India, that is, stood apart. 
Was it such an easy task as he might fulfil by exerting himself for a 
year or a little longer, the task of bringing together in a joyous situation 
of active work the heaven and earth, the princes and people, the state 
officials and public, the gifted teachers and common inasses, as the two 
terms 'godd and 'men' imply ? The additional rhatter of the copies of the 
Mipor Rock Edict, as determined by the Brahmagiri text, inculcates 
precepts of conduct which one, tnight have treated as the first 
fksJWents of Asoka’s dkaim,ma. repeated, emphasized or elaborated 

Edicts., But here, too, one must Judge 

well the whole matter before decidinff- once and for a1! 
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edict represents the prologue or epilogue, the opening or concluding 
word*s the first inspiration or last lesson of a grand epic in the simplest 
prose. For here Devanaippiya Piyadasi concludes his teaching by 
saying : Esa porana pakitii dighavuse ca esa hevam esa kati- 
viye* (Brahmagiri). 

‘^This is the ancient nature (eternal moral order, good 
old rule). This conduces to long life. Thus this should be 
doned^ 

Indeed, the rune of the full text of the Minor Rock Edict, compri- 
sing what is generally known as the Minor Rock Edict I and what is 
known as the Minor Rock Edict II, is apt to remind the reader of what 
is traditionally cherished as the last word {pacchima-vacana ) of the 
Buddha who is represented as sayiing at the last moment of his life: 

Handa dani bhtkkhave amantayami vo, vayadhamma sahkhara, appa- 
madena sampadetha"^ ‘'Now, I charge ye, O Bhiksus, the creations 
are subject to decay, diligently perform (your duties)”. 

Regarding the Second Bairat Minor Rock Edict, miscalled Bhabr?l 
or Bhabru Edict, Dr. Hultzscli thinks that the references to a few 
Buddhist tracts suggest that Asoka, after his visit to the Samgha and 
before starting on tour (in his tenth or eleventh regnal year), was enga- 
ged in studying the sacred literature, a fact that goes to place the 
inscription in his twelfth regnal year. In this edict Asoka seriously 
recommends a selection of seven tracts, prepared by him out of the 
whole body of teachings of the Buddha for the constant study and me- 
ditation of many who were monks and who were nuns, as well as those 
who were upfisakas and upasikas— Buddhist householders, men and 
women. It is hardly more than a year that Asoka became intimately 
associated with the Samgha and studied the sacred literature. Is it 
likely that he ventured in the very first stage of his study to think him- 
self competent to make a grand selection of the texts that were worthy 
of being singled out as those which would go to make the good faith 
long endure, with the sincere conviction that his recomiftendation 
would be both acceptable and profitable even to the large body of 
monks and nuns who were the real repositories of Buddhist learning ? 
The preliminary statements go to show that he was not unconscious of 
the height of feeling his impertinence might have aroused in the 
Buddhist Samgha, and that be would not have ventured at all to bring 
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forward his recommendation if it were not the ripe result of a life-long 
study, of a life-long thought, of a life-long experience. 

Are Minor Rock Edicts presupposed by R, E. XIV ? 

In support of his view in favour of placing the whole set of 
Minor Rock Edicts earlier than that of the Fourteen Rock, Dr. 
Hultzsch suggests that the former is clearly presupposed by the 
Rock Edict XIV set up by Asoka as an epilogue to the whole series 
of inscriptions and rocks including the detached ones at Dhauli 
and Jaugada. In the Rock Edict XIV Asoka says that at the time 
when it was engraved several other edicts had already been inscribed, 
some of which he caused to be written ‘ in an abridged form,’ some 
'of middle size,’ and some ‘ at full length.’ Dr. Hultzsch is inclined 
to think that by the words ‘ in an abridged form ’ Asoka must have 
referred to the Rupnath and cognate Minor Rock Edicts including 
the one miscalled the Bhabru. I do not understand why Asoka must 
have done so. For among the Fourteen Rock Edicts themselves, 
apart from the two Separate Rock, there are some that are short, some 
that are long, and some that are of medium length. Of the preceding 
Rock Edicts presupposed by No. XIV, six at least, viz. Nos. II, III, 
VII, VIII, X and XI, may be mentioned as examples of those that 
are short. In bringing the above suggestion Dr. Hultzsch ought to 
have considered the fact that six preceding Rock Edicts out of a 
total of thirteen are found to be much shorter than the extant 
Rupnath text of the Minor Rock which appears without the con- 
cluding section of the Brahmagiri copy, and shorter also .than the 
Bhabru, as will appear from the subjoined table of words contained 


in the edicts in question : — 

Edict 


Number of words 

R. E. II (Girnar) ... 


70 

R.E. III 


56 

R. E. VII „ 


41 

R. E. VIII „ 


52 

liililiilii::;::-!* 


68 
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M. R. E. (Rupnath) ••• 



Bairat M.Rje. II (Bhabru ?) ... 
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R^erences to descmdanfs as data f or dates - r 

ft can, I belibve, be easily shown- by examining a speciai line of 
Wdence tl»t ; the Minor Rock Edicts were really not engraved earlier 
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than the Fourteen Rock considered apart from those separately inscri- 
bed at Dhauli and Jaiigada. Let one compare, for instance, the ways 
in whicli Asoka^s sons and other descendants and successors find 
mention in the Rock Edicts on the one hand, and in the Minor Rock 
Edicts on the other, and judge what results therefrom : — 

Putra ca potra ca prapotra ca Devanampriyasa Priyada- 
sino ratio vadhayisamti idam dhaipmacaranam ava samvata- 
kapr^(R. E., I V, Girnar). 

^*The sons and grandsons and great-grandsons of King 
Devanampriya Priyadasi will increasingly promote this prac- 
tice of morality as long as the present world system does not 
reach its termination/^ 

" Ta mama puta ca pota^ca param ca tena ya me apacam 
ava samvatakapa anuvatisare” (R. E,, V, Giniar). 

** My sons and grandsons and those that shall be my des- 
cendants after them, as long as the present world system 
continues shall conform thereto/’ 

Tatha ca me paja anuvatamtu” (R. E., V, Kalsi). 

And likewise my progeny should abide by/’ 

“ Ayaui dhammalipl lekhapita kimti ciram tistheya iti 
tatha ca me putra pota ca prapotra ca anuvataram savaloka- 
hitaya ” (R< E., VI, Girnar)* 

This dhammalipi has been caused to be inscribed in 
order that it (the stated purpose) may long endure, and 
that likewise my sons and grandsons and great grandsons 
may conform thereto for the benefit of the whole world/’ 

‘^Etaye ca a^haye iyaip dha[m]malipi likhita kiti puta 
papota me a[su] nava [m] vijay[a] na vijayataviya (R, E,, 
Xin,Kalsi). 

And for this purpose this dhmnmalipi has been inscrib- 
ed in order that my sons (and) grandsons that shall be will 
not rejoice over a new conquest (like the one made by me 
in Kalimga)/’ 

Are these, I would ask, utterances of a man who had sons, grand- 
sons, great grandsons, and the infinite line of remoter progeny, or those 
of an inspired young enthusiast who had at the most a few sons 
capable of growing up into manhood, or had at least clearly before 
his eyes the prospect of an unbroken continuity of his line ? The 
cited texts do not certainly go to prove that Asoka had any sons and 
grandsons at the tithe when they wefo tngtzyxd. ButiUn^oubtedly 
set’ forth what the. young would/ .'n^twally 
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desire, that the heirs of his flesh and throne and glory, if there were 
any, should behave properly in respect of things cherished by him as 
great, good and noble. In the preamble of the Minor Rock Edict I, 
on the other hand, one has : — 

Suvamnagiritc ayaputasa maharoatanaiu ca vacanena 
Isilasi mahamata arogiyatp vataviya hevain ca vataviya '' 
(Brahmagiri). 

It is from Suvarnagiri that by command of Lord the 
King’s son as well as of the Mahamatras, the Mahamatras 
at Isila are to be informed (observing the customary 
rules of civility by way of an enquiry about their health) 
thus/’ 

If in this quoted text Asoka meant by ayaputa the prince who 
was his own son, there can be no doubt that at the time when the 
Minor Rock Edicts were promulgated he had a son who was grown 
up enough to be able to participate in the work of administration. 
Four points are clear from the wording of the direction given : (i) 

the command is intended to be issued to the Mahamatras at Isila 
directly from the Prince Royal and Mahamatras in charge of his 
government at Suvarnagiri ; (2) the Prince Royal and Mahamatras at 
Suvarnagiri are entrusted almost with an independent charge ; 
(3) there is doubt as yet if the Prince Royal was of proved ability so 
far as to be made the absolute head ; (4) the king has still reason 
for fear that the Mahamatras at Isila might not obey their command, 
as it had not come directly from him, if it was hot communicated in 
cordial spirit. The mood displayed is one of a reigning king who 
has made up his mind to remain gradually away from the scene of 
governmental affairs after committing their charges to his sons and high 
officers (cf, made atapatil^ttx P. E., IV), and anxiously 
watchfes how far the new experiment is being successful It is therefore 
exprbssly enjoined that they must observe tile proper rules of civility. 
The king himself carefully observed these rules in addressing himself 
to the Buddhist Samgha (Bhabru Edict). 

Are Minor Rock Edicts later or earlier than Separate Rock and are 
Separate %ock Edicts later or earlier than Rock and Pillar ^ 

- ) ’ ^ FoIIbwirig iHt lihe,;'d£::krgtfment it might bfe shown thkt thb 
';iliri»^!Rbck Edicts alt engraved somewhat later, and certainly hb't 

Dhaull and jaugaefa* ks 
. )\ 4 llislhatlhb'Siparkte Rb^ "Edicts, ■thcmstlfcs were orohiakafed 
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not only later than the Fourteen Rock but later also than the so. 
called Queen’s Edict and the P. E. VII. Just as the Minor Rock, so 
the Separate Rock Edicts, generally distinguished as the Provincials' 
and the Borderers’, bear testimony to the fact that at the time of their 
engraving, the Royal Princes {Kumalas\ were discharging governmental 
duties, being placed in charge of apparently four viceroyalties : (i) one 
stationed at Suvaranagiri together with the MaMmatras } (2) one station- 
ed at Tosali together with the Mahamatras ; {3) one stationed at Ujeni 
together with a body of officials {vaga) ; {4) one stationed at Takkhasila 
together with the MaMmatras. It is in the two Separate Rock Edicts 
that the king declares for the first time that in his fatherly heart he foster- 
ed all his subjects like his own progeny {save munisepaja mama), as well 
as that he would desire that all the neighbouring tribes, whom he had the 
power to crush at any moment he liked, should believe that he had the 
same solicitation for them as for his own subjects. This sentiment befits 
only a man who is a father of many children. In the same Separate 
Rock Edicts the king frankly expresses his inclination to chastise or 
admonish the Royal Princes and Mahamatras rather than punish or 
crush the rebels. Here again the sentiment expressed is precisely 
like that of a long experienced head of a college who finding the 
teachers to.be in the wrong, feels the need of training them up in 
the higher rnethod of moral discipline rather than chastising the body of 
students under them and openly speaks out his mind, half in jest and 
half in shame, knowing it fully well that they will not misunderstand 
his, feeling. There can be little doubt that these Separate Rock Edicts 
were inscribed as substitutes at Dhauli and Jaugada, in the newly con- 
quered Province of Kalinga, for the Rock Edicts XI-XIII, particularly 
for the Rock Edict XIII. There is indeed an echo of some of the 
contents of the Rock Edict XIII. But where is the evidence to prove 
that the ' Separate Rock Edicts were engraved along with the Rock 
Edict XI 11 of the other versions ? From their position on the Dhauli 
and Jaugada rocks it is clear that they were inscribed after the set of 
Fourteen Rock Edicts had been inscribed. The traces of hidden refer- 
ences. to them in the Rock Edict XIV are a mere imagination of 
Dr. Hultzsch and other scholars read into the text " My sens, grand- 
sons that shall be”— this is the manner in which the king’s descendants 
l^^ye b^an’refisfred to in the Rock Edict XIII. From this reference it 
if . not certain that he had at the time any son, and what to speak 
pf hie participation ifi a<^i«8trative work. Dr. Hultzsch sees a 
point of contact between .the .Provincial’s Edict on one aWe and the 
^ock'Edict HI on of. the ^quin<^i»l*I , tours 
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for inspection’ introduced in Asoka’s twelfth or thirteenth regnal year. 
But here also is a point of difference which is of chronological importance, 
namely: that the Provincial’s Edict refers to the ‘triennial tours* side by 
side with ‘quinquennial’. The ‘triennial tours’ apparently introduced as 
an innovation were meant not so much to distinguish between the 
two systems, one applying to the central or home provinces supposed to 
be under the direct control of the king and the other to the outlying 
provinces governed by his viceroys and Mahaimtras as between him- 
self and the Royal Princes acting as viceroys. I can emphasize this 
point of difference as a test of chronology because it is quite clear from 
Asoka’s unequivocal statement that there was a period of his reign 
when only the system of ‘quinquennial tours’ was applied uniformly 
in all his dominions {sarvaia vijiti). The Pillar Edict VII clear- 
ly presupposes the one on the KauSambi Pillar in which by the king's 
own command the M&haniatras in all places are directed to see that 
the mango-grove or park or almshouse made on the strength of his 
second queen’s donations was recorded as : 

[Danaip] dutiyaye deviye ti Tivalamatu Kaluvakiye” : 

[This is a gift] of the Second Queen, namely, of Caruvakl, the 
piother of Tivara (the Quick One).* 

This Queen’s Edict, issued between Asoka’s twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh or twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth regnal years, any- 
how not earlier than other Minor Pillar Edicts, such as those inscribed 
at Rummindel and Kigali Sagar in the twentieth or twenty-first year 
of his reign, goes to show that at the time of its incision the king had at 
least two queens, the second of whom was Caruvakl, and that by" this 
particular queen he had a son whose pet name was Tivala (one of 
quick intelligence). From this edict it is not at all conclusive that 
Asoka’s son Tivala was then so grown up as to be able to act as a 
viceroy. The manner in which Asoka refers to his sons in the Pillar 
Edict VII unmistakably shows that up till his twenty-seventh or 
twenty-eighth regnal year his sons were not sufficiently grown up 
to be entrusted with viceroyalties. For here the king says : — 

‘‘ Dalakanam pi ca me kate aipnanam ca devikumalinatn 
ime dinavisagesu viyapata hohamti ti ” (P. E., VII). 

“ These {Dharmamahamatras and similar high officers) 
are appointed by me (with this express object) that they 
shall be employed in the distribution (or disposal) of the 
alms (or gifts) of (my) boys and princes born of this or that 
; . queen.”, , v: ' 

In the parallel text in the Rock Edict V, where the king states 
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the various purposes for - which he had appointed the 
fmirm for the first' time .in- history,, in his thirteenth or fourt^^ 
regnal year, no separate mention of; the boys and princes' 
kmmias) has been , made.; There is already a suggestion that perhaps 
by amnana devikmmalas in Pillar- Edict VII Asoka '.meant, the sons of 
his father by the queens other than his mother, that iS| not his brothers 
but half-brothers, collectively referred to as in the Rock Edict 
V, and as distinguished from hh own sons (dUlakas). But it must 
be borne in mind that the Rock Edict V just refers to the ^ closed 
female apartments ^ (families in Indian sense) of Asoka's brothers, and 
does not necessarily imply that his brothers were all or any one alive 
at that time. At all events, the contexts yield us no clue to the 
connexion of dkata in the Rock Edict V with devikumala in the Pillar 
Edict VIL On the other hand, in the Pillar Edict VII, as also in 
the Queen^s Edict, by devi or devis Asoka definitely meant only his 
own queen or queens. When an Indian king mentions his boys 
{dalakas) contrasting them with amnana devikumalas in a context 
where by devis he meant his queens, it is very natural to think that 
by his ' boys * he meant his sons by the ladies of bis harem other 
than his queens, and by devikumalas the princes who were his sons 
by this or that queen. The other suggestion that can be offered is that 
by dalakas the king meant his little boys^ and by amnana devikumalas 
his sons by his queens who were a little grown up. In this connexion 
one has the following information from literary traditions. First, the 
Pali legends of Asoka tell us that on his father's death he seized the 
throne of Magadha after having killed all his, ninety-nine half- 
brothers. As soon as he became king, he made his only brother by the 
same mother, called Prince Tisya (Tissakumara), the vicegerent, but the 
latter joined the Buddhist Order in the fourth year after his coronation. 
In the same year his nephew and son-in-law Agnibrahma was ordained. 
His son Mahendra, by a Vaisya lady whom he married at Ujjayini 
while he was a Viceroy there, also followed the example of Tisya 
in Asoka *s sixth or seventh regnal year. The only posthumous son 
of the king's elder half-brother became a Buddhist novice at a very 
early age. The Sanskrit Avadana legends would seem to be of much 
greater historical importance in this respect because (i) these also 
attest that Asoka's own brother Vlta^oka (Pali name Tissa), who 


Cfi''£)ivyivadanaj, ^-^tasyah (»of King Vindusara's 
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alone among. Vindiisara^s other sons' remained alive after Aso^k^ 
become ia the fullest sense the King of Magadha^ joined the Buddhist 
Order ; (2) these agree with the Queen's Edict in referring to Asoka^s 
two queens^ the first of whom was Tisyaraksita and the second Padma- 
vati, the mother of Kunala, a pet name corresponding to Tivala of 
the inscription ; (3) these record that Prince Kunala, whose official 
name was Dharmavardhana, was born as soon as the 84,000 topes 
were erected, an event that took place, according to the Ceylonese 
Chronicles, in. the seventh or eighth year of Asoka's reign, better^ 
seven years after the king's conversion to Buddhism, which could not 
have taken place, according to the evidence of the edicts, till after 
the Kalinga war, finished in Asoka's eighth or ninth regnal year • (4) 
these go to show^ that at the time of incision of the Pillar edict \/II in 
Asoka's twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth regnal year Kunala's age was 
not more than 13 or 14 years (discussed passim) ; (5) these also show 
that up till the time of incision of the Pillar Edict VII, Kunala was not 
sent out to Taksa§lla but some years after that time, the viceroyalty at 
Taxiia entrusted to some prince being for the first time referred to 


in the Separate Rock Edict I ; (6) lastly, these supply a text which 
is nothing but an echo of one in the Pillar Edict VII as will appear 
from the following quotation : — 

** Tato rajasokah pancavarsike paryavasite sarvabhiksun 
triclvarena acchadya cattvari satashasrani saipghasya accha- 
danam dattva prthivim antahpiiram amatyaganam atraanam 
ca Kunalam ca niskrtavan '' (Divyavadana, p. 405). 

If this line of argument leads to any conclusion of chronological 
value, it is not only that the Separate and Minor Rock Edicts were 
inscribed a few years later than the Pillar VII and Queen's Edict, but 
that the Pillar VII and Queen's Edict themselves were inscribed a few 
years later than the Fourteen Rock* It also follows that the Minor Rock 
Edicts must have been inscribed somewhat later than the Separate Rock 
because the latter set of edicts shows that up till the date of its publica- 
tion the king's own command {lajavacana) continued to be the seal of 
royal authority for the edicts when these reached the Makamatras at 
Samapa, although these high officers evidently stood in the same reLv 
tion to the Royal Prince and Makamatras at Tosali as that in which 
the at Isila did in relation to the viceregal authority at 

Stivariiagiri* 

, Objectims Met .. 

■ ’’'in rplacingrthe ^patate, and' Minor Rock Edicts later than Pilte^r 

, VII one has to ''''meet the objections tha^ arise from the argumenff.of 
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such scholars as M. Senart, Dr. Thomas and Dr. V. A. Smith : (i) 
that the words ^ bahune janasi ayata^ in the Filiar Edict VII can be 
traced only in the Separate Rock and as such the former presupposes 
the latter ; (2) that the words ‘ dhmimasavane kaU ' in the Pillar Edict 
VII recur only in the Minor Rock I and as such the former presupposes 
the latter ; (3) that the Minor Rock Edicts, precisely like the Fourteen 
Rock, are found only in the outlying parts of Asoka^s empire and as 
such the former set of inscriptions was intended to supplement the 
latter during the same period of the Buddhist emperor's reign. But 
comparing the Seventh Pillar and First Separate Rock Edicts one 
can see that the words ' bahum janasi ayaia ' in question occur in 
the Pillar Edict VII in connection with the Dharmamahamatras 
and similar special high officers^ while in the Separate Rock Edict 
I these have been used in connection with the Royal Prince and 
Maklmtalras, that is to say, the Pillar Edict VII presupposes the 
Rock Edict V, and not the Separate Rock Edict I. Similarly compa- 
ring the Seventh Pillar and First Minor Rock Edicts one can show that 
the words ^dhammasavane kaid in question occur in the former in con- 
nection with dhammavadhi {^d/mmmacaranavadki in R. E. IV^ dhany 
mavadhi in R, E. V,) and in the latter in connection with afjiava^hi^ 
the particular afJia (purpose) being identified with the king's wish to 
make ^palakmna' or ^zeal ' itself long enduring. Rather the plural use 
of *dhammasavana^ in the expression dkammasavanani savapiMni, 
qualified by vividkani, goes to prove that proclamations or readings of 
dhamma of different kinds were caused to be heard on many an occa- 
sion, and therefore there is no reason to suppose that the Pillar Edict 
VII contains a specific reference to the Minor Rock, or that no dhany 
■masavana was done after the date of incision of the Pillar Edict VI L 
Rather from the contents it is evident that to Asoka the expression 
dhamma lipi lekhapana conveys virtually the same meaning. 


Optimism in M, R. E, I~a test of chronology .. 

. • One must consider that the Rock Edicts VI and X; which dwell 

upon the same subject-matter bring out the king’s feeling of 

diflSdence making the reader Hear almost a cry. of despair through it, 
while in the first Minor Rock Edict the king conveys an unqualified 
.me;^sa^e ^of- hope/by^\tk5’ =e 3 ^afBpIe of the greatest possible success 
attained 'by htodnEis^ownTife/ta-tte past*-; ' 

^ 'ai^sa i^eim parakraoftm (R E.- 

. 'Girnar)!' ^ 
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Dukarain tu kho idatn chudakena va janeiia usatena va 
aiiatra agena parakamena savam paricajitpa’’ (R.E.^X, Girnar^ 

cf P.. E., I : dusaippatipadaye afiata agaya usahena.) 

Kamam tii kho khudakena pi pakamamlnena vipule 
svage sakye aradhetave (M, R, E., I, Siddapiir), 

Asoka is so much carried away by the joy which is the ripest 
fruit of his knowledge of success that he seems to completely forget 
that when he started his mission of the dhamma, the pakama was but 
a means to an end for him. The result is that at last for him the means 
becomes the end, and he blesses it with the fullness of his heart {ciMM- 
tike ca palakame hotu\ I do not see the reason why the Minor Rock 
Edicts should be taken to occupy the same place in the south as the 
set of Fourteen Rock does in the east, west and north-west, nor do I 
understand Iio-w they can do so. Bhagavanlal Indraji has already dis- 
covered a fragment of the Rock Edict VIII that clearly points to the 
existence of another copy of the whole set of Fourteen at Sopara in the 
Thana District. This opinion would perhaps have been sound if all 
the copies of the Minor Rock Edict I had been found in the south 
(Hyderabad and Mysore). But, as a matter of fact, one copy (Sahas- 
ram) is found engraved in Shahabad District, Behar, one (Bairat) in the 
Jaipur State, Rajputana, and one (Rupnath) in the Jabbalpur District, 
Central Provinces. Would it not be more prudent, I ask, to anticipate 
the discovery of yet another copy of the set of Rock Edicts in the 
south ? 

Written in the sense of drafted— how far correct ? 

Regarding the chronology Prof. Bhandarkar has produced only a 
mouse, where an elephant was the expectation. If I have understood 
him aright, he is quite prepared to take Asoka at his word. Asoka, in 
his Pillar Edict VI, says that when he was consecrated twelve years, 
he caused the dhammedipi to be written (of course, for the first time) 
for the good and happiness of the world : 

<*duvadasa vasa-abhisitena me dhammalipi likhapita 
: lokasa hitasukhaye (P.E. VI). 

Prof. Bhandarkar believes that Asoka actually did what he says, 
and' .dmt . of the Rock Edicts, /notably Nos. Ill and IV, are the 
real examples of the dhamfnalipi \ to be written then, that is, 

in tte twelfth year after his^^^^edronation.' In the same way some of 
^ ^ the Rock ^ Edicts, notably No* V, might be cited as an example of the 
’dkmt^miipi' caused to written in ^ the thirteenth year after Asoka^s 
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coronation. Prof. Bliandarkar .would draw a distinction between. 
* likhapitu^ or * caused to be written ’ in the sense of drafted and the 
same in the' sense' of permanently, incised on a hard material 
like a "rock ^ or a " stone-pillar’ or a "stone-tablet’ {pauaia, siUthambhai 
silapUalmka). For there are some clear instances where certain events, 
which had occurred earlier, came to be recorded later, e, (i) the 
conquest of Kalinga that was made in the eighth year after Asoka’s 
coronation was recorded, at least four or five years Iatei% in the draft 
of the Rock Edict XIII ^ (2) the pilgrimage to Sambodhi that 

Asoka undertook in the tenth year after his coronation was recorded 
in the draft of the Rock Edict VIII made a few years later ; (3) the 

that had been caused to be written in the twelfth year 

after Asoka’s coronation, came to be mentioned in the Pillar Edict 

VI, written in the twenty-sixth year. He maintains that there is 
no definite evidence as to the Rock Edicts (or, better^ Rock Inscriptions 
as he would call them) being incised in the same year in which they 
were caused to be written in the sense of drafted. As to the Pillar 
Edicts, he finds no reason to doubt that the first six of them were 
caused to be written in the sense of incised in the twenty-sixth, and 
the seventh one was engraved in the twenty-seventh year after Asoka’s 
coronation. For, in the first place, the Pillar Edict VII, distinctly 
stated to have been written when Asoka was consecrated twenty- 
seven years, contains at its end 'the king^s order to inscribe this 
inscription on the ^stone-pillard (silathambhani) or ^stone-tablets 
{$ilaphalakani)y wherever there were any, in order to ensure its per- 
manency ; and secondly, in this inscription Asoka distinctly says 
that he had '‘pillars of the dhamma * {dhammathambhani) made but 
does not refer to any 'rocks^ (pavatas). It was not till after the 
seven Pillar Edicts had been incised and until the day of incision of 
the Minor Rock Edict I that the idea of inscribing the inscriptions on 
^rockd {pa^atas) struck the mind of the king, because in the latter 
inscription Asoka orders that it should be written in the sense of 
inscribed on the rocks and likewise on the ^ stonepillar^ if it 'was there. 
To be logical, if this order be suggestive of the fact that the idea of 
inscription on the ^ rocks* was then new to Asoka, then his order in 
the Pillar Edict VII must also be suggestive of the fact that the idea 
of inscription on the 'siom-pillard was new to him at the time when the 
Pillar VII was incised. As Prof. Bhandarkar denies the conclusion, 
he denies also the premiss. As I have sought to show, the materials 
for engraving find mention in the body of directions which were not 
intended to be inscribed atid/.^j^t yhave' actually been inscribed in 
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such ' edicts: as Sarnath Schism Pillar, Queen’s, Pillar VII and Minor 
Rock: !.'- As regards the Minor Rock and Schism Pillar Edicts, in 
which the king’s order also refers to the text . whereby these should be 
promulgated vafajamm^ hemeva viyamfanena vi'vmapayathm)^ 

one must understand that his agents were desi red to prepare the drafts 
on the suggested lines. These directions, whether actually inscribed or 
not, are unavailing as data for chronology because these are cornu on 
presuppositions of all the ed icts. 

Dhammatkambhas in P, £. Vll : iheir distinction from sillithambhas 

By dharrifnathambhas in his Pillar Edict VII Asoka does not 
appear to have referred to them as materials for engraving his inscrip- 
tions but as monuments of Buddhist pillars of religion^ as 

distinguished from Hhe pillars of royal victor/ (yijayastambha)?- It is 
evident from the inscriptions at Riimmindel and Nigali Sagar that these 
isolated monolithic pillars with crowning animal figures, religious sym- 
bols and reliefs were set up when Asoka came on pilgrimage to Bud- 
dhist holy places. These very pillars, as appears from the accounts of 
Asoka’s pilgrimage in the Divyavadana, were the caityas with which the 
royal pilgrim marked the sacred spots as a matter of favour to the future 
visitors.- In directing his officers to have the edict inscribed on the 
^stone-pillars^ that were there, Asoka, if his language has any meaning, 
did not intend specifying his dhammathai|ibhas to be used as materials. 

'Silaphalaka^ in Pillar Edict Vll and f avatd in Minor Rock I 
denote substantially the same material for inscription 

I am unable to detect any substantial difference between these two 
orders : (i) one, as in the Pillar Edict VII, directing that the edict 
should be inscribed on the ‘stone-pillars' {silathambha) or ‘stone 
tablets' (silaphalakS), the pillars being mentioned first according as 
it was a record on a pillar ; (2) the other, as in the Miner Rock Edict 
I, directing that the royal message should be inscribed on the ‘rocks’ 
(pavata) or ‘stone-pillars’ {silaUtambha)^ the rocks being mentioned 


1 Cf, dhammavijaya contrasted with vijaya ; dhaipmamahamata 
with mahamata, etc. 

2 Divyavadana, pp. “ Atha raja,..ayam me manoratho ye 

Bhagavata Buddhena pradesa adhyusitas tan arceyaip cihnani ca kuryani 

pascimasyam janatayaip anugfahartham* A ~ ■ 
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first .according, as it was a record on a rock. By. a ^stone-tablet * one 
is to understand a * bmlder ’ or V detached block ^ in a rocky mountain 
that might be used as a tablet for engraving an inscription. By a 
^ is not to understand the whole mountain or range of 
hills but a rocky part of it where ‘ stone- tablet-like * material was avail- 
able. How can it be suggested, I wonder, that the idea of inscription on 
the ^ focks^ did not strike the mind of Asoka till after the incision of 
the Pillar Edict VI I, if Prof. Bhandarkar admits, as he has admitted, 
that the first two Hill Cave Inscriptions at Barabar were inscribed 
when Piyadasi was consecrated twelve years^ the date of incision of the 
inscriptions being the same as that of dedication of the cave-dwellings ? 
The second inscription records that the second cave belonged to the 
Khalatika mountain or hill range (Khalatika-pavatasi). The name *^Hill 
Cave Inscriptions” has been devised by the epigraphists for the conveni- 
ence of reference ; it does not imply that the inscriptions in question were 
inscribed on the ‘cave 3^ {kubha). The inscribed votive records are Rock 
Inscriptions, and nothing else. If this is so, how can it be doubted 
that the Rock Edicts^ Nos. I-IV, expressly recording on the ‘rocks’* 
in their two versions at Dhauli and Jaugada (R.E. I) that they were 
caused to be written when the king was consecrated twelve years, were 
not inscribed in the twelfth year after his coronation and certainly not 
later, and also not earlier because, according to the king’s own 
statement in the Pillar Edict VI, the dhammalipi was caused to 
be written for the first time in history when he was consecrated 
just twelve years ? None can detect in these four edicts any recorded 
event that happened later than the twelfth year of his reign. I take 
these four edicts together as I find that they are placed consecutively, 
one below the other, in the same internal arrangement or context 
The opening words of the series contain the statement : — 

lyam ..si pavatasi Devanarapiye[na]. ....... .jin[a] 

likha../^ (R.E.> I, Dhauli). 

lyam dhammalipi Khapiipgalasi pavatasi Devanampi- 
yena Piyadasina lajina likhapita^’ {R.E., I, Jaugada). 

In the Rock Edict III the king says that he inaugurated the quinque- 
nnial tours when he was consecrated twelve years. The concluding 
words in the Rock Edict IV, being connected with the reference of 
material in the Dhauli and Jaugada texts of No. I, yield the 
following clear statement 

[....C.si pavatari] duvadasa-vasani abhisitasa Devanampi- 
yasa Piyadasine lajin^aiu likhite {R.E., IV, Dhauli), 

“ [Khapimgalasi pavatasiJ......,(R.E.^ IV, Jaugada). 
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Fourteen Rock Edicts engraved not later than the fourteenth and 
not earlier than the twelfth year of Asoka 

The reference of material in the Rock Edict I continues through 
the remaining numbers of the series of Fourteen, viz., Nos. V-XIV, as 
determined by the versions other than those at Dhauli, Jaugada and 
Bomba5’’-Sopar5, When exactly this series was closed is still a pro- 
blem, though it was certainly started in the twelfth year after Asoka’s 
coronation. The omission of Nos. XI-XIII at Dhauli and Jaugada, 
either on a prudential consideration of their unsuitability, particularly 
that of No. XIII, for the newly conquered province of Kalinga in 
which Dhauli and Jaugada were situated, or through the oversight of 
the scribes, and the allusion of some such fact in No. XIV, naturally 
leads one to understand that these ten edicts were sent out for engrav- 
ing in at least three instalments : (i) the first one of six edicts. Nos. 
;V-X ; (2) the second one of three edicts, Nos. XI-XIII ; {3) the third 
one of just one edict, No. XIV. The recorded fact, in No. V, of 
appointment of the made for the first time when 

tile king was consecrated thirteen years, shows that the second instal- 
■ment was not inscribed earlier than the thirteenth year after his 
' coronation, The historian finds here no other chronological data 
’ than the absence of a definite mention of Asoka’s sons, the dalakas 
and kumalas, in No. V, a fact which goes so far as to create a presump- 
tion in favour of an early date of its incision. Coming to the second 
instalment one finds that when No. XIII was engraved, the 
five contemporary Greek kings were still alive or reigning, the 
Greek kings who are collectively referred to as ‘ Antiyoka and his 
neighbours’ in No. II which is shown to have been inscribed 
in the twelfth year. The latest year till which these five Greek kings 
' may be supposed to have been all alive, that is to say, the latest year 
in which the Rock Edict XIII may be supposed to have been engrav- 
ed, is, according to Beloch’s Greek History, B.C. 250. The fixing 
of the regnal year of Asoka to which B.c. 250 corresponds depends 
chiefly on the date of demise of the Buddha. The Buddhists of Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam place the Buddha’s demise in B.c. S44-43. The 
so-tailed Chinese 'Dotted Records’ suggest B.c. 487-86 as a date for the 
•same event. But by far the most acceptable suggestion is the one 
that comes from Dr. Geiger (translation of the Mahavamsa, Introd.) 
an§ flrom my friend Dr, H. C. Raychaudhuri (Political History of India), 
namely, that the real date is B.c. 484-83. The former has arrived at 
this conclusion after testing the PSli traditional succession of the kings 
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of Magadha and Ceylon and that of the contemporary Buddhist thims 
in the light of Prof. Wijesinha’s investigations showing that B.C. 484- 

83 was knowa in Ceylon to be the year of the demise op to a certain 
late date,, and the latter in "the light of his hypothesis that, the Bud- 
dhists of. Ceylon confused in later times the year of the Buddha^s 
demise with that of Bimbisara*s accession (544“43-— 60=484-83), If, then, 
484*83 be the year of the demise, and if it be that Asoka*s corona* 
tion took place 218 years after it, it follows that B,c. 250 corresponds 
to the king’s eighteenth or seventeenth regnal year, and by no means 
later. The detection of another Buddhist confusion, that, as 
regards the date of Asoka’s first conversion to Buddhism, between the 
two different years of Asoka’s coronation and conquest of Kalinga, 
enables me to suggest that the dates of engraving of the last two instal- 
ments of the Rock Edicts could not be later than the time when the 
king was consecrated fourteen years. The Pali accounts, those 
in the Ceylonese Chronicles and Vinaya Commentary, place Asoka’s 
first conversion to or sincere admiration for Buddhism in the very first 
year of his reign from the date of his coronation, without taking any 
cognisance of the horrors felt on reflection on the scene of carnage at 
the time of the Kalinga war waged when the king had been consecrated 
eight years. These horrors, as stated in the Rock Edict XIII, prepared 
the king^s heart for response to the call of the dhamma. The Pali 
accounts place his real conversion or deepest conviction in the fourth 
year, and the completion of erection of the monastic centres of pilgrim- 
age, art and learning {/.<?., dharmarafikas or stupas as in the Avadana 
legends) in the seventh year after his coronation. Asoka^s own state- 
ment in his Pillar Edict VI as to the first publication of his dhainmalipi 
in the twelfth year after his coronation brings out the same fact, namely, 
that his real conversion leading him into action did not take place 
until the fourth year from the day of his first conversion. This fact is 
clearly attested in detail by his two significant statements in the Minor 
Rock Edict I * (i) that when he was a mere Buddhist upasaka for 
more than two and half years, he did not exert himself much ; (2) 
that it was when he became intimately associated with the Buddhist 
Church for a year or a little longer (but less than two years) that 
he earnestly began work. By adding up these two periods one gets an 
interval of about four years. Moreover, the king^s statement in his 
inscription on the Nigliva Pillar as to the enlargement of the stupa of 
the Buddha Koncgamana when he was consecrated fourteen years 
tallies with the Pali account that the erection of vikaras or dharmarl- 
was not completed\ until -.the third y^ar from his jeal the 
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seventh year from his first conversion. The Avaclana legends, display, 
ing as they do, a hazy notion of the horrors of an action creating a 
living hell for the good people, record that the completion of erection 
of the synchronised with the birth of Knnala, the son 

of ■ Asoka by' ' hb , second queen Padmavatl. • As T have shown,' 
the young prince Kunala, and his mother Padmavatl are likely the 
persons mentioned under different names in the Queen's Edict as 
Tlvala and his mother Karuvakl the second queen. Anyhow, 
Khnala of the Avadana, who was sent afterwards to Taxila as 
his fathers representative, was just thirteen or fourteen years old 
when the Pillar Edict VII was engraved. The same prince must then 
have been Just in his mother's wcmb when the Rock Edict XIII 
was engraved with the king's prospective statement: “My sons 
(and) grandsons that shall be." And he was not perhaps in his 
mother's womb when the second instalment of the Rock Edicts 
was incised with the mention of an event dated in the thirteenth 
year from the king’s coronation. The Rock Edict XIV closed 
the first series of Rock Edicts and marked the consummation of the 
first period of arduous work on new lines which commenced in 
the twelfth year and ended in the fourteenth, It is referring to 
this first series of Rock Edicts, and this alone, that the king says in 
No. XIV that though, when it was engraved, many dhmnmalipzs had 
been written, many yet remained to be written, and regrets that it was 
not possible to have his dhammalipis inscribed everywhere as his 
dominions were wide by far. Is it not conclusive from such frank 
statements as these that the first series of dhammalipis on the * rocks/ 
intended to fix the outer lines of his dominions, is earlier than the 
Seven Pillar Edicts that stand in the interior ? Mr. Harit Krishna 
Deb's contention needs no refutation. It is to be treated rather as 
an acrobatic feat than a sober scholarly argument. There is no reason 
why the humanitarian works once stated to have been carried out in 
the realms of the five Greek kings (R.E. 11) and success of propaganda 
of the dhamma once stated to have been attained (R.E. XIII) should 
be referred to once more in the Pillar Edict VII, the object of which 
is to give only a resume of the various methods and measures adopted 
for propagation of the dhamma. It needs no mention that without the 
Rock Edicts, particularly Nos. II- V, as presuppositions, the greater 
portion of the resume in the Pillar Edict VII remains unexplained. 

Quinqmnnial system as a Ust of chronology 
Asoka inaugurated the quinquennial tours for official inspection 
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when he was ' consecrated twelve years (R.E. Ill), The , Avadana ' , 
legends say that he himself followed this system in making public 
gifts and large money-grants to the Buddhist Sarngha, The internal 
evidence of his edicts or inscriptions shows that they were issued or 
engraved at, the -interval of five years. From the engraving of the; 
first instalment of dhammalipis (R.E. MV) and dedication of the first 
two inscribed caves at Barabar to the Ajtvikas up to the engraving of 
the last instalment of dharnmaltpis (R.E, XIV) and enlargement of 
the stupa of Konagamana, one is to calculate three years (i 2th- 14th 
year after coronation, 230-232 or 231-233 B.E.). After five years from 
his fourteenth or fifteenth regnal year he dedicated a third inscribed 
cave-dwelling at Barabar and set up the inscribed pillars at Rummindel 
and Nigali Sagar when he was consecrated twenty years. It is to 
this period (i9th-2ist year after coronation, 237-39 or 238-40 B.E.) 
that the erection of the dhaminatkambhas as monuments of Buddhist 
religion and art must be assigned, the inscribed ones, such as the 
copies of the Schism Pillar Edict at Sarnath> Kausambt and Same! 
recording matters relating to Buddhism. According to Buddhist 
traditions in Pali, the Schism Pillar Edict should exactly belong 
to this period (f. shortly after 236 or 237 B.E.). It is not unlikely 
that the Queen’s Edict;* presupposed by the Pillar Edict VII and 
referring obviously to Tivala or Kiinala as Asoka’s little son by 
his second queen, also belongs to this period. The next period of engrav- 
ing commenced in the twenty-sixth and ended in the twenty-seventh 
year after coronation (244-45 or 245-46 B.E.) during which the seven 
edicts were permanently incised on some of the dhammathambkas^ 
the Pillar Edict VII being inscribed one year later than the first six 
of the series, when Tivala-Kunala was about thirteen or fourteen 
years old. If Asoka still adhered to his quinquennial arrangement, 
as he says he did (S.R.E.,I), the fourth period of engraving commenced 
in the thirty-second or thirty-third year after coronation (251-52 B.E.) 
during which the Royal Prince Tivala-Kunala (officially known as 
Dharmavardhana) sent toTaxilaas his father’s representative for stop- 
ping the frontier troubles was aged eighteen or nineteen years. The two 
Separate Rock Edicts, hinting at the frontier troubles and referring 
to the viceroyalties of three Royal Princes at Tosali, Ujeni and Takha- 
sila, must be relegated to this period, that is, to the thirty-.second 
or the thirty-third year^. If Asoka reigned for thirty-six or 


I The assigned date of S. R. E, I can be ascertained from the 
legends of Asoka in Buddhist literature. It appears from the legends 
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thirty* seven years after his coronation and continued his quinquennia! 
arrangement, the last period of engraving must have commenced in 
the thirty-seventh or thirty-eighth year (255 or 256 B.E.). The Minor 
Rock EdiGts, referring to the viceroyalty of a fourth Royal Prince 
at Suvarnasiri and hinting at an independent charge being given^ 
must be taken to belong to this period. The enigmatic expression 
25^5^ in the Minor Rock Edict I shows that this edict be- 
longed to this period, and this alone. 

Riddle of vjmtMem 256 solved : Meaning of vivasd^ ^'vivnthd' 

In issuing the Minor Rock Edict I Asoka sent the folldwing three 
orders as to how it should be disposed of by his agents : 

(1) lya ca athe pavatisu iekhapeta valata hadha ca athi s[i]la'' 
thubhe silathambhasi l[a]khapetavaya— ta ” (RipnMh). 

(3) Etina ca vayajanena yavataka tupaka ahale savara viva- 
setavayu ti (Rupnath). 

(3) Vy[u]thena savane kate 256 sata vivasa ta 

Put in plain terms, the first order is : — ■ 

(1) Get this message inscribed on rocks or stone-pillars,” 

In plain words, the second order is 

(2) ** Set it up by this text everywhere within your jurisdiction.” 

The interpretation of the third order depends on the significance 

of these four : (a) with its variants 2;j/^rAi^#<3 (Brahmagiri), 

\v]yuthena (Jatinga), vivuthena (Sahasram) ^ (ii) 256 with vyuthe- 

variant before and nothing after It (Brahmagiri, Siddapur, Jatinga), 
with vivutka l[i] before and nothing after it (Sahasram) j (tii) saSa 
without any variant ; (iv) with its variant vivutha ti (Sahasram). 

These are the various suggestions offered by the previous scholars 
from time to time: — {i) vyuthem^'P^li vivuthena, vyutthena, Sk, 


of Asoka in the Divyavadana that almost in the same year Tisyarak-* 
sita, a passionate woman who was placed in the position of the queen 
consort caused the Bo Tree at Bodh Gaya to be destroyed and temp- 
ted her step-son Kunala into sin, and about the same time Kunala was 
sent to Taxila as a viceroy. According to the Mahavamsa (chap, xx), 
Asoka's first queen consort Asandhimitra died thirty years after Ms 
accession, twenty-six years after his coronation ; Tisyaraksita 
(Pali Tissarakkha) was placed in the position of the queen consort 
four years later (in Asoka*s thirtieth regnal year), and she caused 
tht BddW Trhe to be destroyed three years after that (in Asoka^s 
thirty-secohd ^ t'hhty4hlrd regnal y^r), ' 
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vyumtmay vyti^Umr from vi'\‘ y vas', Ho dwelF (Pischel) ; ‘by 
the departed ’ (Biihler) j 'by the iliumitied^ (Oldenberg) ; < by 
' the messenger, missionary’ (Senart) ; ‘ by the wanderer ’ 
(Fleet) ; ‘by Asoka on tour’ (Thomas, Hultzsch) ; ‘by 
a class of officers proclaiming a proclamation ’ (Bhandarkar) ; 

‘ by the inissioners’ (Smith). 

[it) denotes * the number of years that have elapsed 
from the departure of the Teacher, the Buddha’ (Biihler); 

* a date after the Nirvana of the Buddha’ (Fleet till 1910) ; 

‘ 256 nights spent abroad by Asoka on tour ’ (Thomas and 
L< 5 vi, explaining in the light of the Sahasram ^dtive sapmnm- 
lati sata^ laii taken = ‘ 256 nights spent in worship’ 

(Fleet 1911), * 256 nights spent in prayer ’ (Hiiltzsch) ; ‘256 
individuals or missioncrs’ (Bhandarkar, Smith) ; ‘ the number 
of messengers or missionaries ’ (Senart) ; ‘ two hundred indi- 
viduals increased by fifty-six, being a mistake for 
(Bhandarkar, Biihler, interpreting Sahasram text). 

{Hi) sata (? ) = Pall saUka, ‘Teacher,’ ‘ the Buddha’ (Buh- 
ler) ;^sattvah, ‘beings’ (Senart, Pischel) ; ‘men’ (Bhandarkar) | 
‘souls, officials’ (PischePs posthumous note ) ;^smriah, ‘enun- 
ciated, mentioned’ (L 4 vi) ‘the tranquil’ (Fleet) ; = 

safra^ ‘halting place, stage’ (Thomas). 

(Jv) ‘illumination’ (Venis) ^ ‘wander’ (Fleet); 

‘spent on tour* (Thomas, Hultzscb ) ; ‘set out on tour’ (Bhan- 
darkar) ; the variant = ‘have gone forth’ (Bhandarkar); 

‘ have gone forth on mission’ (senart) ; ‘have passed’ (Biihler); 
‘have appeared in the world illumined’ (Oldenberg) ; ‘have 
departed’ (L^vi) ; ‘dispatch edict’ (Fleet). 

In view of the apparently wide discrepancy between the texts 
one must be cautious in establishing an interpretation on the basis 
of a single word occurring in any particular text. It goes without 
saying that though, differently worded, the texts are intended to 
convey the same idea. 1 find that in three of these texts, viz., 
Brahmagiri, Siddapur and Jatinga-Ramesvara, the reading is practically 
the same. These three texts are simply worded ^vyuthena 2^6/ The 
Sahasram text inserts an explanatory clause ^duve sapamna lati-sat^ 
vivutha between ^vivutkend and ‘25^’, In the Rupnath text 
^vyuthem is followed by ^saia vivasadd — evidently a similar 

explanatory clause. The occurrence of can be explained as a 
curious instance where the sctibe intruded, to express the number . also 
in words but had not done tt.'Carefullyv./i^l^aEWi'S’ isjikely the same word 
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in another %yutka' ot ^pivuika^, I canr.ot 

agree with Prof. Bhand ark ar and Dr. V. A. Smith in suggesting that 
^vyufJia^ supplies a gap in the Pillar Edict VII, This edict has nowhere a 
context with which ^vyutka^ can fit in. There can be little doubt that 
^vyuihena stands in the same relation to the third order as that in 
which ^vayajanem? does to the second, or that vyutka is but a Prakrit 
form o[ Sk, ^vyusta\ 

The Sanskrit Lexicons explain 'vyuda' as being a synonym for 
kkwn* { The word in the sense of ‘dawn' is used in the 
^isupalavadha {XII. 4). Dr. Shama Sastri in his mstructive paper 
(Report of the Second Oriental Conference, Calcutta, pp. 35—43.) 
on Vyusti draws his readers^ attention to several texts in the Vedas, 
Brahm anas and ^rauta-Sutras where ^vyuqta^^ ^vyusti^ and ^vyu§a' are 
used as synonyms, and used not merely in the sense of earlier morning 
but decisively in the sense of a periodical early morning suggestive of 
a new yeark day’. In the Varaha Srauta-Stoa, as will appear from 
the following verse quoted from its Akulapada, khanda III, vyuda 
is represented as the well-dawned period or fourth of night- 

time, as the well-dawning period or third yavm, 'nM as the 
dead dark period or second yaim^ and prad&sa ^ the fairly clear 
period or first : "" 

“Prathamo yamah pradosas syat, dvitiyo nisir ucyate, 
Trtiy&pavyuso jneyah, caturtho vyusta ucyate ” 

As Dr, Sastri has ably shown by citation of passages from the 
Eg-Veda, particularly one from I. 113. 3, where the pathway of the 
night* and'dawn {nakto8{isa) in the year [sumeka explained in a Brahma*- 
na passage as is said to be the same and yet alternately 

pursued by them, that in interpreting these passages one is not to 
think of ordinary ^nights^ and ‘dawns' but of the longer nights of the 
dakslymyana by the former, as well as of the longer days of the 
uttar^ymya by the latter, the ‘dawn' as a symbol of the longer days 
breaking on the summer solstice, I cannot but agree with Dr. 
Sastri when he suggests on the evidence of the Jaina Stiryja- Prajfiapti 
and Kautiliya Artha^astra that in ancient India the official year 
commenced on or was counted from the summer solstice, which was 
therefore treated as the new year's day, eagerly awaited by all and 
solemnized with special rites. These brilliant suggestions from Dr. 

' Sastri enable me at once to translate and interpret the explanatory 
■\ danses in Asoka’s SahasrSm iahd.Rtpnath texts ks follows 

sapaipiia jati-sata vivutha ti*' (Sahasram). ■ ' ^ - 

' '"‘‘two hundred and'- fifty^^six- nights dawned earlier^"fV^.,’‘Two 
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' hundred , and fifty^six years reckoned, from the summer sols« 

' when the night is shorter than the day,'^ Asokan ' 

being equated with Vedic 
^‘[duve sapamna] sata vivasa-ta^' (Ripnath)/ 

“two hundred and fifty-six longer dawns/' which is to say^ 
"‘two hundred and fifty-six years reckoned from the summer 
solstice when the day is longer than the night, Asokan 
being equated with Vedic 

As to Dr, Sastri observes rectifyir.g his previous Interpre- 

tation in his translation : “In the Arthasastra of Kautilya (II, 6) it is 
used as the name of a particular division as the royal year, the 
month, the half mouthy and the day. Again in IL 7 Kautilya uses^the 
word in connection with the examination of revenue accounts. He 
says that the receipts, expenditure and the net revenue shall be 
verified under certain heads in year's day...,*, will 

suit the context admirably well ; for the accounts are ordered to be 
submitted at the close of the month of Asadha (II, 7) for examination 
on the vytida or new year’s day. The enumeration of seasons with 
Sravana in the rains is a proof that Sravana was the first month of the 
year at the time of Kautilya.*^ 

I welcome Dr, Sastri’s opinion but at the same time feel that the 
two passages in the Arthasastra illustrating the use of ^vyuf^ta^ must be 
represented somewhat differently. I find that in the first passage 
(IL 6) one has the clear definition of the two terms ^vyusta* and ^kalaJ 
The former is defined as The regnal year, month, fortnight and day/ 
which is the same as to say, "the date stated in term of the regnal and 
ofifieial years, tl:e regnal year being counted from the day of coronation 
of the reigning king, and the official year commencing on the summer 
solstice/ The latter is defined as The seasonal divisions of the official 
year beginning in the rains/ 

“ Rajavarsam masah pakso divasa^ca vyustam ” 

“ Varsa-hemanta-grlsmanam trtlyasaptama divasonah paksai 
sesah purnah prthag adhimasaka iti kalah/’ Arthasastra, p, 60. 

In the second passage (IL 7) Kautilya teaches how the revenue 
accounts should be verified in respect of receipt, expenditure and net 
revenue entered under such headings as * vyusta^^ ‘ dem^^ ‘ kala^, and 
the- rest - - ' 

In Pandit Gaoapati SastrPs edition of the Arthasastra and its 
Commentary (p/- one' reads Rajavarsam arajaraljyabhi§ekid- 
irabdhah saiuvatsarah, misah, pak§ah, divasa§ca ■ vyu§taip, r.a|avar§|dL 
^ catu||ayam , vyu^ta^amjtam; Btacca- amiika-rltjaviip/' amuka- 
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'mase,-:;amu amuka-divase, ^ amuka-piirusenaMtani etaYad;^^ 

dhanam, adyamukapurusayaitavad dattam iti ritya nibandhapustakadisu 
lekhyam iti boddhavyam/’ 

The quoted extract makes it clear that ^vfusW is used in the sense of 
the date of entry stated in term of the regnal year and in that of the 
month, fortnight and day as in the official yean The regnal year signi- 
fies the succession of official years in which each current year in 
relation to those that are past is specified by an ordinal affixed to it, 
and the ordinal is to be determined by the number of years counted 
from the day of coronation of the reigning king. The months, half- 
months and days really belong to the seasonal divisions of time within 
an official year from the summer solstice.^ There is nothing to prevent 
specifying the official years in succession in term of a current era 
lengthened by adding to it the regnal years. Considered in this light, 
Asoka's third order in Rupnath may be interpreted thus : — “ In making 
the inscribed matter public, please see that it is attended with the date 
256 (in term of the current Buddha-era)/- 

Table of dates of the edicts 

Thus the discussion of chronology may be closed by stating its 
results in the subjoined table : — 

Years after coro- 

Edict nation, years B. C. 

after parinirvana. 


Barabar Hill cave I — II 

12, 230-23 j 

254-253 

Rock 

I-IV 

» « » 

» ,, 

Rock 

v—x 

13,231-232 

;. 2 S 3 - 252 '' 

Rock 

XI~XIII 

14,232-233 

252-251 

Rock 

XIV 

» » » 

,> » 

Barabar Hill cave III 

19, 237-238 

247-246 

Rummindel and Nigali I 

20, 238-239 

246-245 

Sagar 

/ 


Schism Pillar at Sarnathl 

21,239-240 

245-244 

Kausambi, 

Samci / 

Queen’s 

(?) 

» f> >> 


Pillar 

I~VI 

26, 244-245 


Pillar 
Separate R 

VII 

ock I— II 

27, 245-246 

32, 250-251 

239-238 

231-233 

Minor Roc 

k I— in 



, . . Second Ba 

irat (Bhabru^j 

IllliPiiiiiiii 

229-228 


: I With reference to an Asokan pillar in the town of Ne-te in the 
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'■ Tlie; excursions, will remain incomplete without' • an 

excursus on the meaning of some of the disputed Asokan words and 
expressions. My object in the excursus is to indicate how still some 
new light can be thrown on the significance of such words and 
expressions as 'nifhapayismnti^ { 2 , E. IV), ^nifkati^ (R. E. VI), 'vaca^ 
(R.E* VI), ^vacabkumika^ (R.E. XII), ^anusamyana’ (R.E. Ill, S.R.E. I). 

I NiJHAPAYISAtpTI (P. E. iv).— -Dr. Lllders has rightly explained 
it as meaning *hvill make (the authorities) reconsider" on the authority 
of the Jitaka-verse 334 (IV. p. 495) : 

^^Aparadbaka dusaka hethaka ca 
labhanti te rajino nijjhapetum, 
na maccuno nijjhapanani karonti." 

But it must be noted that in the gloss the word has been explained 
somewhat differently in the two connexions : (i) in the case of Yama, 

the king of death as ^^balikammavasena khamapenti pasTidenti"^ ‘‘cause 
to pardon, please to relent by virtue of sacrificial offerings" \ (2) in the 
case of earthly king as sakkhihi attano niraparadkabhavam pakasetva 
pasMetva*^, “causes to reconsider his case by proving his own innocence 
by depositions of witnesses called in his favour, persuades to release (by 
payment of ransom etc.)." In both connexions the word carries the idea 
of persuasion. Cf. Jataka {VL p. 516, verses 1924, 1926) ; ^^nijjkapeturrh 
explained in the gloss as "^huddosabkavam jmdpeiurd\ 
^^mddosabhavam nijjhapand^. 

Nijhati (r. B. VI).— It occurs as a part of the idiom : tlya athoya 
vivado nijhati va samto parisayam*' “in that matter a division or 
adjournment takes place in the council " (V. A. Smith) ; “there is any 


suburb of Pataliputra Fa-Hien says (Legge, p. 80) that it bore an 
inscription recording in which year, month and day the town was built 
But so far as the written records of Asoka hitherto discovered go, he has 
nowhere mentioned the dates in term of the year, month and day. It is 
in the Kusana records that the dates have been stated for the first time 
in the term of regnal year, and in that of the month and the day of an 
official year, cf. ^'^Devaputrasya K^^iskasya sam 5 he x di The spe- 
cification: of the date in term of the regnal year and the month, half 
month and day of an official year, as enjoined in the Kautiliya Artha- 
pstra, is a convention which is met . with for the first time in the earli- 
est Sanskrit inscriptidh of Rudradtoan (A.t>, 150) : ^^Rudradamno varse 
dvisaptatitmm (72) Marge&lr^ah^nlapratipadayaM^^ The convention 
once established was adher^^to-in'theiater Sanskrit inscriptions. 
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division or rejection in the council’ (Bhandarkar). “medita- 

tion, reconsideration, adjournment or appeal” (Woolner) ; ‘'adjourn- 
ment”. (Liiders, Thomas) ; “amendment” (Hultzsch) ; “casting away, 
rejection” (Jayaswal, taking nijhati-=nik^aptt\ I suggest "mutual 
understanding, coming to an agreement”, and hold that the right pas- 
sage to be cited is the one from the Ahguttara-Nikaya, Part I, Parisa- 
vagga, p. 66 : "Yassam parisayam bhikkhu adhikaranam adiyanti 
dhammikam va adhammikain va te tain adhikara^aiu adiyitva na e'eva 
afi/fiama^fiam sMmiapenti na ca safufkattiva upagacchanti na ca nijjha- 
penti, na ca nijjhaUim upagacchanti, etc”. Here nijjhatti is used almost 
as a synonym for safufiatti ; cf. the Jataka VI. p. 528, verse 2007 ; 
“nijjhatta Sivayo sabbe'\ "all the >^ivi people have come to understand 
or to an understanding,” it saMmita” in the gloss. In the 

Manoratha-Purani (Ahguttara- Commentary) the terms sa'MaUi and 
are explained thus; "saMiapenti ti fanapenti” , “niffhapentiti 
pekhhapenti", according to which sa'MUztti is “making the matter 
known”, and nijjhatti “making the matter understood or considered ” 

3. Nijhati (p.E. VII). — It is one of the twofold means whereby 

Asoka sought to make his mission of the dhaintna effective, the other 
being dham.maniyama. Nijhati is said to be the more essential or valued 
of the two means. It means “deep meditation.” (Biihler and Senart, cf. 
Sk, nididhy&sana) ; “deep thought, self-control” (Laddu, Sk. nidhyapti, 
quoting ^nijjhattibala' ‘power of control’ from the Patisambhidamagga) ; 
“reflexion” (Thomas) ; "conversion* (Hultzsch) j “wholesale prohibition” 
(Bhandarkar) ; “casting away, rejection” (Jayaswal) ; “deliberation” 
(Liiders). ‘ Nijjhatti-bala' does not mean the ‘power of control’, 
cf. Ahguttara, iv, p. 223 ; " ufjhattibala bala, nijjhattibala pan^ita", 
‘Vjjhatti', as explained in the Commentary, implies ‘an obstinate 
adherence to one’s own statement, side or opinion (yam asuko idailca 
idaltca aha mam. so aka na a-^lianti evam ujjhanawi) ; ‘ nijjhatti ’ implies 
‘a sober consideration of facts ’ (atthanattha-nijjhapanam), ‘ making one 
understand by placing facts and reasons ’ (atthafica karanaH ca dassetva 
saUMpanam). This last sense stands nearest to Asokan meaning. But 
I feel that in Asokan context one has to devise an interpretation con- 
trasting ‘nijhati' with the latter carrying with it the 

idea of ‘ regulation ’ or ‘ compulsion *, ‘ Persuasion ’ or ' appeal ’ suits 
well, Asoka’s appeal being not so much to ‘reason’ as to ‘human heart ’ 
or ‘ good sense.’ The triple means of persuasion adopted by him 
consists of personal examples, religious and artistic demonstrations, 
and statement of essential principles of conduct. 

4. Vaca, VRACA (r. E. VI>— It meana‘‘the latrine,” “ the. closet ” 
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(Bdhler; ■ vraca^-varcagrkd) ] .‘^^■the mews’’ (V. A* Smith following' 
Jayaswa! who rightly equates ^ vraca^ with Sk. ^ vf 'aja^ d. vracefa^ 
in the sense of ^ gachey a* R.E. VI) ; the stables^’ (Bhandarkar) ; ‘^'the 
cow-pen^’ (Hultzsch) ; ‘^‘the road’^ (Vidhusekhar Bhattacharyya). I 
suggest the recreations primarily by way of musical entertainments.” 
^ Vaca ’ or ^ vraca ^ is mentioned as one of the six occasiGiis when 
the king was supposed to be attending to his personal comforts and 
enjoyments and inaccessible to the public^ strictly observing privacy. 
These occasions are : (i) bhufifamanasi (while eating) ; (2) orodhan- 

amM {while in the midst of the ladies of the harem) ; {^ygabkagaramki 
(while in the bed-chamber and in the company of the queen) ; (4) 
vacamhi i {^) vimtamhi (while driving in a procession) ; (6) 

(while sporting in the pleasaunce)* These are the 'blessings of city-life’ 
{nagara-sampatti) and ^enjoyable things’ {upabhogarasa) whereby /hi 
the Jataka, V, pp. 505-7, a king, forgetful of his former state of glory, 
is appealed to. Combining Nos, (5) and (6) into one category, the Jataka 
enumerates them as (i) bhojana {^ooA)^bhu 1 ijamana \ (2) kilesa 
(passions) - ; (3) say ana = gabhagltra ^ (4) nacca-gita-vadita 

(song, dance/ music) = (?) ; (5-6) uyana-nagara (park and 

city) = vin\ta-uyana. Comparing the two lists and noting the points of 
agreement I cannot but think that %mcci is connected with musical 
entertainments and similar pastimes. 

5. VacabhuMIKI (r, B. XII). — This denotes a body of officials 
mentioned after ' ItMjhaka- mahmtata* ^ ' the Mahamatras as censors 
of women^ (R. E. Xll). They represent the '' overseers of cowpens ” 
(Biihler) ; '' Inspectors of cowpens"^ (V. A. Smith) ; "Officials connected 
with the cattle-herds” (Bhandarkar). I differ. There is no doubt that 
' VacabhumikS" = Sk. Vrajabhumikah’, ' those in charge of vrajabhu' 
mi! The term ^ vrajabhumf is explained in the Sabdakalpadriima as 
meaning ' kelikadamba ^ 'sportful amusements in a collective sense’', or, 
symbolically, ' the Kadamba tree where Krsija amuse.s himself witli the 
Gopis or Vraja-Kamims, who are experts in singing, dancing, music 
a!id other pleasing arts’. The word ^ya^ra/ denoting in Bengali a kind 
of musical performance, is the same word in meaning as vra;a 
V* gamane (to go). In some edition of Subal Chandra Mitra^s Bengali 
Dictionary, ' Varca! is said to denote a kind of ' abhinaya* (dramatic 
performance). Asoka's ' liMjhaka ^ {Siryadhyak^d) corresponds no 
doubt to Kautilya^s ' GanikZdhyaks^a\ 'Superintendent of courtezans’, 
ithi Of itk\ m the, , courtezans as dra- 

matic actresses, as femali^'’'dancers,’smgers and musicians. The func- 
tions of the Superintendent, of, Courtezans in the Arthaiastra , include 
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also the supervision of the courtezans following the pleasing arts as a 
profession. Vyaja'vihara means {svaira-viharaX The ^dancej song and 
music’ corresponding to ^vaca' are but typical examples of 
ana^ which as explained in the Pali Brahmajala-Sutta comprises all 
the various pleasing arts [kelisX I therefore suggest that A sok a 
divided the functions of Superintendents of Courtezans and placed 
some of them in charge of these Superirrtendents and some in that 
of the newly appointed Vacabhumikas, the Superintendents of Recrea- 
tions and Amusements. 

6. AnusamyaNa (r. e. hi, s. r. e. I.). — It means /a tour for official 
inspection (Buhler) ; "circuit’’ (V.A. Smith. Bhandarkar) ; “complete 
tour*’ (Hultzsch) ; ‘^official transfers” (V. A. Smith in agreement with 
Jayaswal). The credit of making a right hit on a Pali passage 
in the Ahgiittara^ I, pp. S9-60 illustrating the use of unusamymais 
due to my friend and pupil Mr. Charan Das Chatterjee, Lecturer, 
Lucknow University, who drew my attention to it. The passage is : — 
“Yasmim samaye cora balavanto honti rajano tasmirn sam- 
aye dubbala honti: tasmirn samaye raMo na phasu hoti**- 
paccantime janapade anusaMatum** “At the time when 
the thieves are powerful^ the kings then become weak : at 
that time it is not easy for the king to go into the frontier 
districts tor anusamyana.^^ 

One can see that the passage itself has used anusamyma in the sense 
of going for inspection of outdoor works, duties in the outer regions. But 
this is not enough. The technical meaning of the word, corresponding to 
the Asokan, is fully brought out in the Commentary where one reads : — 

“Paccantime janapade anusaMatun ti — gamavasa-karanatthaya, 
setu-atthaya, pokkharani-khanapanatthaya, saladinaip karanatthaya 
paccantime janapade aiiusasitum pi na sukham hoti.” 

From this it is clear * that ^anusamyana' signifies "going on tour 
into the interior of the districts for erecting (monastic) residences in the 
villages, constructing the bridges, excavating the tanks, putting up 
the halls and doing similar works, and also lor the purpose of governing 
(or instructing).” Asoka introduced a quinquennial arrangement in 
the case of the officials under the direct control and a triennial 
arrangement in the case of the officials under the Royal Princes 
for carrying out these works of public utility. A passage in the Artha- 
sastra. III, 10, shows what was irl the background of Asoka’s system : 

“ Tal&ka-setu-bandh attain .navapravarta'ne palicavarsika pariharah- 
Bhagnpts|B|iham citurvRr§ik% /-Samuparudhanarn traivar^ikafe.” 

B. M. Barua 
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Ganons of Taxation 

In about the period which roughly covers Kaufcilya, Manu and the 
Mahabharata, a number of general rules or canons was accepted in 
substance and formed the basis of taxation . They represent the same 
principles as the famous canons of Adam Smith in his Wealth of 
Nations'^ which are followed today by all economists with vei'bal 
differences here and there, the subject-matter closely corresponding 
in both the sets of canons. Considering the widely different economic 
circumstances under which they were produced, it is remarkable that 
the Eastern and Western canons agree so much as to matter and 
method. To all intents and purposes, they were only rules for the 
guidance of the state ensuring justice between the payer and the payee. 
When taken collectively, the Eastern maxims of taxation yield that 
sound economic exposition which is neither far, nor different from what 
holds good in the modern world. They furnish similar results when 
they are analysed and point to the same objective in their operation. 
Mr. Jayaswal has only put some of them together without any refer- 
ence to the underlying economic principles. The guiding ideal is that 
— is not the heavily taxed realm which executes great deeds, but 
the moderately taxed one, whose ruler, not sacrificing the power of 
defence, manages administration economically"^. 

1st Canon , — "A subject is bound to pay revenue to his king, inas- 
much as the king ensures the safe protection of all these things (of the 
cultivators and traders)’^®. This is Gautama’s dictum which is supported 
by Manu in his saying that ‘Tax should be levied (by the king) having 
protected the people with weapons"^* The Mahabharata follows it up 
and allows taxation on the condition of protection*^ and enjoins heavy 

I Bk. V, chap. IL , 

z Mbh., xii, 41, 22, quoted in Mr. JayaswaPs Hindu Polity^, p. 166. 
3 Gautama Sarnhita (Putt's Translation), X, p. 678. 
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(forced) taxattGii on the rich^ who are expected to yield more for the 
protecting work of the state^. ^‘Prosperous people should be gradually 
taxed in increased proportion"^, i.e. in proportion to their income, This 
is but the first canon of Adam Smith which runs as follows ^‘Every 
subject ought to contribute to the revenue a sum proportionate to the 
income which he enjoys under the protection of the state"<^, 

Ilnd TheMahabharata and the Manusamhita lay down posi- 

tive injunctions that tax must be levied according to ^astra. The laws of 
Manu lay down, “the king should take tax every year in accordance with 
^astra’*® while the Epic declares, “taxing according to reason, ...... ..is 

a means to preservation*’^. Thus ^^the king ought to receive taxes from 
the people following ^as tr a” The word ‘Sastra* (law) and ‘reason’ 
imply the well-known fixed rate and other incidents and exclude un- 
certainty and arbitrariness. It is in line with Adam Smith’s second 
canon which says that “taxes ought to be certain, not arbitrary. The 
time of payment, the quantity to be paid ought to be clear and 
plain to the contributor and every other person”®. 

lllrd Ca^on . — proper time, place, form, and strength (quantity) 
taxes should be extracted by the righteous king" The highly condensed 
form of this maxim compares well with the following 3rd canon of 
Adam Smith: “Every tax ought to be levied in the time and in the 
manner in which it is most convenient for the contributor to pay"^®. 
Further it is pointed out by the Mahabbarata that taking tax in a 
lumpsum at a time is equal to oppressing people^ 

IVth Canon . — ^^Tax should be levied after consideration of the in- 
come and expenditure of the people”^ ^.“Nothing must be done to cause 
exhaustion by taxation’*^®. In other words this is equal to what Manu 
says by way of caution — “one’s own root should not be destroyed by 
giving up taxes and duties nor that of others (subjects) by excessive 


1 Ibid., 129, p. 1023. 

2 Ra jadharmanusasana Parva, 88, p, 998. 3 Ibid. 

4 Fawcett’s Pol, Econ., p. 197. 5 Manu Samhita, VIl, 80, p. 365. 

6 RajadharmanuMsana Parva, 58, p, 978, 

7 Ibid,, 71, p. 987, 8 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p, 197. 

^ Parva, 88, ‘ 2, >'.',:ail,^..;,quoted in JayaswaFs ‘Hindu 

Polity’, i66_,_. ^ Id' '-’FawqetPs-Pol Econ,, p, 198. 

II Rl jadharmanusasana Parya^'88,rp.' 998. 

^ 1% Ibid., 120, p, 1017.. :i3':ibid., 87, p. ■- 
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taxation”^ In the illustration of this principle, the fourth 
canon of Adam Smith is covered sufficiently, viz., that “every tax 
should be so contributed as both to take out and keep out of the 
pockets of the people as little as possible over and above what it 
brings into the public treasury of the state”^. In Mill’s opinion 
“it means apportioning the contribution of each person towards the 
expenses of government so that he shall feel neither more nor less 
inconvenienced from his share of the payment"®. The ancient Hindu 
economists also saw to the prosperity of the people and the fact that 
on it rested the sound policy of taxation. “Just as the calf can bear 
burdens strengthened by milk... so the people when they are pros- 
perous" (unexploited) “Milk the cow but do not bore the udders”® 
says the Epic. 

Two more minor canons follow from the above. These are men- 
tioned here, although Adam Smith has nothing like them. They are 
minor in the sense that they may be worked out from the principles 
already noticed. 

Vth Canon . — “The king should imperceptibly realise tax from the 
people without harming them (in the least)’’®. In his ‘Hindu Polity’, Mr. 
Jayaswal has explained it to signify that “taxation should be such that 
it may not be felt by the subject"’’. The Epic has used in this connec- 
tion the metaphors of the works by the bee, the gnat, the leech, 
arid milking, and all for the purpose of showing that the process 
must not be felt to be troublesome®. The point to be obseved is that 
no pain nor harm should be caused to the people by sudden demands. 

Vlth Canon . — ^“The king should tax little by little like the bee collec- 
ting honey from flower”*. At another place the condition laid down 
for such an act is the increasing prosperity of the realm’- It evidently 
aims at the raising of the rates of taxation. Manu adds to it the 
phrase, ‘without harming the capital money of the subjects’ and is 
followed by l^ukra’-’. 

I Manusainhita, vii, 139, p. 380 j cf. ArthaSastra, p. 74 (Shama- 
sastry’s trans.). 2 Fawcett’s Pol. Econ., p. 197. 

3 Prin. Pol. Econ., p. 484, 4 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 87, 

P* 997 - 5 ^anti Parva, 88, 4, quoted in ‘Hindu Polity', p. 167. 

6 RajadharmanuSasana Farva, 88, p, 998. 7 Hindu Polity, p. 166. 

8 Rajhdharmanusasana Parva, 88, 120, pp. 998, I0i6. 

9 Ibid., 120, p. 1016. 

10 Hindu Polity, p. 1,66. ■ ' I1 Manusainhita, vii, 1^9, 9.-371^ 5 

also ^ukra-Nlti, p. 81, 
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Industrial Taxation 

From the fourth canon is deducible the methods of industrial 
taxation which are given below. They are but special applications 
of the fourth canon in its operation on industrial products. The 
principle remaining practically the same, the form is a little different 
due to the sphere in which it acts. The keynote may be said 
to be in the language of Kautilya — as fruits are gathered from 
a garden as often as they become ripe, so revenue should be collec- 
ted as often as it becomes ripe. Collection of revenue or of fruits, 
when unripe, shall never be carried on lest their source may be 
injured causing immense trouble’-. Kamandaka and ^ukra have also 
endorsed it by saying that taxes should be raised like “the gardener 
who collects flowers and fruits having duly nourished the trees 
with care”® ; “a florist both tends and sprinkles water on his 
plants and culls flowers from them”®. This is the “principle of 
replenishment or recuperation” according to Prof. B. K. Sarkar’'. 

In the Mahabharata and the Manusamhita are found special 
treatments of the rules regarding the levying of tax bn articles of 
trade, and industrial and art products. They are taken up separately 
because of the highly technical matter involved. 

(i) As to trade 

(a) “It is the duty of the king to fix rules (i. e, rates) of 
taxation on the traders, having considered their sale and 
purchase, increase and (expenses on) the way, food and 
clothing”*. 

(b) “ The king should take taxes from the merchants on their 
articles after proper enquiry as to the prices of sale and 
purchase of commodities, the distance over which they 
are brought, the expenses on the way for carriage and 
for safe-guard ing them from thieves and robbers, and calcula- 
tion of profit on total expenses”*. 

1 ArthaSastra, p. 307. 

2 Sukranlti, p. 81. The exact antithesis of gardener is the 

charcoal-maker who obtains everything after burning wood, ^ukra’s 
illustration is for putting down heavy taxation (^ukraniti, p. 147). 
Cf. Prajagara Parva, 33, p. 452. : 3 Nitisara, p. 61. 

4 Pol. Theo. and Inst.' of Hindus, p. 186. 

5 RajadharmlnuSasana PaTva, 87, p- 997. 

6 ManusaiphitS, vii, 127, p. 378. 
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(2) As to Industry 

(a) “Rules of taxes ought to be made so that the fruit (profit) 
may be enjoyed both by the king and the worker... .....but 
never without properly examining the work as well as its 
fruits. Neither profit, nor execution of work, is possible 
without a cause (i. e. incentive). Covetous extraction is 
undesirable as it would at a time destroy trade, agriculture 
and the kingdom’^. 

(b) “On consideration in every possible way the king should 
fix the (rate of) tax, so that both sides, viz., he and the 
seller (producer) may get real fruits (profits) of their respec- 
tive works’’^. 

(3) As to art-products 

“The production, gifts, advances (to workers) and develop- 
ment of those who live by artistic work should be specially 
noticed in fixing the rule of tax on them”®. It is to be 
noted in this connection that a late writer like Sukra speaks of 
“maintaining artists according to need®*. 

Import and Uxport Regulations 

Mr. Jayaswal has shown from Kautilya the rules on importation 
and exportation of goods. Dr. Shamasastri’s articles in the Indian 
Antiquary,^ threw some light on the subject and are very useful. 
Bad and injurious imports are discouraged while certain things are 
not at all allowed to go out of the country. The following principles 
are of great importance® : — 

(a) Imports harmful to the state and luxuries (fruitless) are to 
be discouraged by taxationj. 

(b) Beneficial imports should be made free of import duties*. 

(c) Articles which are rare in the country and those which 
would be seed for future production should be allowed in 

' free*. - ' ' " ^ 

1 RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 87, p. 997. 

2 Manusamhita, vii, 128, p. 378. 

3 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 87, p. 997. 

4 ^ukranlti, p. 164. 5 Vbj. xxxiv^ 6 Hindu Polity, p. i68. 

£ j(S;Af thaslstrai 
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(d) Certain commodities should not be exported, \vhile their 
imports are to be encouraged by not being taxed at all, viz., 
weapons and armours, metals, military vehicles, rare 
things, grains and cattle^. 

(e) Foreign favourites and private manufactures of wines and 
liquors were taxed on the principle of compensation with 
reference to state manufactures^. 

Hwcise Duty 

Kautilya has a compensating charge for liquor of private and foreign 
manufacture, Mr. Jayaswal says,— ^'foreign favourites and private 
manufactures in wines and liquors were taxed on the principle of com- 
pensation with reference to state manufactures"^. The countervailing 
duty in such cases kept the prices equal. The Arthasastra has laid 
down, — ‘‘Those who deal with liquor, other than those of the king, 

shall pay five per cent as toll” and the superintendent ^‘shall 

fix the amount of compensation (vaidharana) due to the king 
(from local and foreign merchants for entailing loss on the king’s 
liquor traffic)"^. 

Eoctra Taxation 

This involves great constitutional issues, signifying consent on the 
part of the people in consideration of extraordinary circumstances such 
as war, danger, famine, and disease. It is intimately connected with 
the doctrine of resistance and revolution in the case of illegal taxation. 
That the people were consulted and often had to be coaxed for raising 
revenue for special purposes is plain and clear from the ancient politi- 
cal writings, although the exact limits are not available from them. 
The important principle, on which such taxation is based, is the will 
of the people towards the realisation of an object of common welfare 
and interest, and it comes out most conspicuously iii the case of 
extra taxation, 

While the Epic offers the general advice of ^‘taxing pleasingly and 
peacefully,"® it allows extra tax in times of danger and difficulty, ‘‘in 

1 Arthasastra, 1 1, 2 1 , p, i ii; “Hindu Polity, p. i68, 

2 ArthaSastrai, II, 25, p. 121 ; fiindu iPolity, p. 169. 

3 Hindu Polity, p* 4, ArthaSastra, p. 121 . 

S RSjadharmanusSsiitli Par va, 120 , p. 1017 . 
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times of danger the king can (for the purpose of protecting the people) 
take unsanctioned things without enraging the people” ^ Raising 
money by force is not forbidden in times of danger”®. Manu allows 
special rates of taxation to meet such untoward necessity. "In 
danger one-eighth and in grave danger one-fourth” is his standard®. 
Kaufcilya enjoins “revenue by demand in financial trouble” and the 
rates of one-third and one-fourth of grains*. He also advises public 
“subscriptions” as another means®. Sukra follows Manu and points 
out roundly that "the ruler should realise his share of revenue 
according to Prajapati's system, but in times of danger and diffi- 
culty according to Manu’s system”. “When preparing to destroy 
the enemy he should receive from people special grants of duties, 
fines, etc.”®. He adds that the amount so gained should be returned 
in proper time. This is like the modern national debt. 

But this does not mean that the people had no voice over such 
extra taxation. In fact the king had to approach them for such a 
purpose, showing such special items of the budget as “building walls, 
paying officers and workers and other charges”^. Even in case of 
religious needs the money was to be the willing gift of the people. 
“Sacrificial rites should be undertaken by the king with the money 
lovingly given by prosperous subjects without being oppressed”®. 
Specimen of royal speeches illustrate, how far and in what way, the 
king had to appeal to the people for money grants, whether against 
danger or for religious needs. 

The Mahabharata gives the following , — “The king desiring money 
should appeal to the people showing the danger (ahead); 'See, in the 
country there is fear from the enemy, but it will shortly disappear 
like the flowering bamboo. The enemies having combined with the 
robbers have for their own destruction aimed at attacking my 
kingdom. Now I pray for ' money from you, gentlemen, since this 
serious danger has appeared. When the present difficulty will be 
got rid of, I shall return your money to you. If the enemy forcibly 
takes your money you will never get it back and your family and 
children will be destroyed in case of their attack. Who will then 

^;::;:":;:)::;l;::y®paddharma::Pafvai;TJ%|iiS|S23.:'3i%»^ 

2 Ibid. 3 ManusamhitS, x, 120, p. 648. 

4 Arthasastra, pp. 301, 302. 5 Ibid., p. 303. 

6 Sukraniti, pp. 27, , 13&' . 

7 RajadharmaunSasana Parvf , ^7, p. 998, ; 
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enjoy your wealth ? You are like my children and I become 
highly pleased to, see your prosperity. I am, therefore, appealing to you 
for funds at this time of distress. Do you put a stop to this 
trouble to the state by subscribing funds according to your might. 
Money should not be considered dear in times of danger”*. 

The Digha Nikaya also supplies the king’s appeal for a sacrifice. 
Mr. Jayaswal has given this form of demand : — “I intend to offer a 
great sacrifice. Let the gentlemen (Venerable ones, according to 
Rhys Davids) give their sanction to what will be to me for weal and 
welfare”^. If the people gave their sanction, the king was to prepare 
and perform the sacrifice and the country had to pay a tax for it®i 

^ukra also furnishes an example of the king’s procedure against 
danger in approaching the people for money-grants. It seems to be 
an imitation of the Epic both in form and thought, and does not 
yield anything new. Its interest, however, is in the fact that the 
idea is preserved even down to the late age of Sukra. He advises 
that *in times of danger the king should call on the wise men, the 
preceptors, brothers, friends, servants, relatives and councillors, and 
humbly consult their wishes in the proper manner”*. The royal 
speech is to be like the following, — “I shall do away with the danger 
if you give me your counsels. You are my friends and not servants. 

I have no other sources of help besides you all I shall remember 

the benefit rendered by you and pay back the remainder after 
getting rid of the trouble”®. 

The reference here is to the raising of subscriptions and loans 
or National Debt. The noticeable difference between the Epic and 
^ukra is that the appeal in'the former is to the people in general 
and is more detailed and emphatic, while in the latter it is merely 
like a gist and is limited to those who are closely attached to the 
king as his immediate associates and relatives. It shows some decay 
of the democratic attitude and a tendency to centralisation. 

Kinds and Bates of Taxes 

From the above account it is clear that there were several sources 
of revenue which in their turn characterised the taxes paid to the 

KJjadharmanuSasana Parva, 87> pp. 997-8. 

2 D>igha Nikaya, Ku^anta Sutta, sec. II j Hindu Polity, p. 94. 

3 Ibid, 4 Sukranfti, p. 265. S Ibid., p. 265. 
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state. They rose from the uses of articles by the tax-payers or the 
people in general. That the people were the very ultimate source 
of revenue was a fact recognised probably long before varieties of 
taxes came into vogue. As early as the immediate post-Vedic 
period it was realised that the burden of taxation fell quite naturally 
on the common masses. Hence the Satapatha Brahmana declared 
that both ‘"Brahma (priesthood) and Ksatra (ruling power, nobility) 
depend upon the people”^. In the Samhita period ^"the Vaisya is 
described as tributory to another’’^. The Mahabharata and the Artha- 
sastra of Kautilya entertain the same view, the former holding that 
"the king is always dependent on others'^i.e. the subjects*^ and the latter 
stating expressly that "finance and army depend upon the people'^^. 
The economic existence of the state is analysed backwards and is 
shown to be closely connected with the business side of the life of 
the people including, as far as it could, trade and commerce, as they 
were in those ancient days. It is to be remembered that "the measure 
and price of property should be subject to taxes” and not property 
itself of the people according to the rule of Vasistha^. 

In the Vedic period bali or tribute is most prominently mentioned®. 
Prof. Basu has pointed out that it meant religious offering as well, 
e.g. tribute to Indra, the king of gods. "The word *bali’ has frequently 
been used to signify offerings to gods but ‘balihrP (tax-bearing) 
could not but have meant tribute to the king”^ Nothing is men- 
tioned in the Eg Veda as to the rate of this tax. Perhaps the 
time was not quite mature. Zimmer has therefore remarked 
that ‘"fixed taxes the people did not pay the king ; they brought to 
him voluntary presents’^ He compared this with the old Germanic 
conditions mentioned in Tacitus, Germania 15.® But a passage in the 
Atharva Veda gives a clue which can be used advantageously for 
explaining the situation. The Atharva Veda has it — 

«When yonder kings, who sit beside Yama, divide 
Among themselves the sixteenth part of hopes fulfilled*^^. 

I Sat. Br., XI, 2, 7, 16. 2 Camb. Hist, of India, p. 128. 

3 Moksadharma Parva^ 321, p. 1151. 4 Artha^astra, p. 393. 

5 Vasistha Samhita, XVII, p. 803, (DutPs Trans). 

6 ,%veda, v/ivio^j:/vm,;ioo,^ 

7 "Indo-Afyah' Polity, ' AMndisches Leben, p. 166# 

9 Atharva Veda, in, 391. vqI I, p. 124 (Griffith’s trans.). Also 
cf. the four rgas or debts'#eltkpb#n ’In ’Sanskrit literature. ^ 
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Griffith says that it is for “immunity from taxation in the next world'^^ 
by means of sacrificial rites. It is certainly a reflex of the condition 
in this sublunar world and beautifully suggests^, by the phrase “hopes 
fulfilled''’, the precarious harvesting prospects in an agricultural country 
like India. The same Veda explains further,— 

“The wealth which husbandmen aforetime, digging like men 
Who find their food with knowledge, buried (as seed-corn), 

This to the king, Vivasvat’s son, (Yama) I offer, 

Sweet be our food and fit for sacrificing 
As regards the Buddhist time. Pick also has observed that “so far 
as I have seen, the Jatakas contain no fixed rule concerning the nature 
of these taxes nor concerning the amount of the king^s share’^^. But 
it is to be remembered that the Buddhist tradition had parallel to 
itself the dictates of the law-books. The Voltairic taunt of the 
Buddhist monk Aryadeva at an unknown Frederick is a remarkable 
example proving the dependence of the king on the sixth portion of 
the produce of the people^. Again although the Jatakas have no 
reference to such a rule, the Mahavastu mentions this time-honoured 
and classical proportion from the very foundation of the stated. All 
this may be due more or less to Hindu influence, but nothing but time 
seems to account for the increased rate from the Vedic to the Buddhist 
time. The ^Cambridge History of India’ following V. A. Smith points 
out one-sixth to one-sixteeiith rate in the Buddhist time®. The Greek 
account based on Megasthenes shows one -fourth of produce in addition 
to rent and ten per cent charges on sales'^. 

In the period of the Law-Books exhaustive details are furnished 
by Gautama, Visnu, and Manu, including both direct and indirect 
taxes. Gautama gives the following scale,— “Cultivators should pay a 

tenth, eighth or a sixth part of their produce a fiftieth part of 

profit on animals and gold j a twentieth part of the profit on trade 
and a sixth part of that made on fruit, honey, flowers, medicines 
and bulbs”®. 

Atharva Veda,^ iii, 291^ vol. I, p. 124. 2 Ibid., vi, 116, 

voL 1 , p., 309. 3 Pick’s Social Organization See., p. 116, 

(Dr. Maitra’s trans.). 4 Cfi Catuhsatika, p. 461. 

3 ^ 'MahSvastUj-Senarfs ed.jVQl, I,- pp.^ 347-348^ 
v'- ■ - 4 ;. Cambridge .History- p.'i99‘f-V. A. Smith, J. R. A^* S., 
■: 1,897,618.11;, .. . j-; 

7 Ibid., pp/, 4^8.; ^ ’ ' ; 8;'..-Gautama Samhita/ X, p. 678, (DutPs 
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: ' Visnu’s- procedure 'is, similar -with slight^ differences 
there, — '"One sixth of paddy, similarly in respect of all food grains ; 
two per cent on animals, gold and clothes ; one sixth of meat, 
honey, clarified butter, medicinal herbs, scents, flowers, fruits, timbers, 
leaves, deer- skins, earthen vessels (baked), unbaked vessels, and 
bamboo works ; one tenth profit on indigenous articles and one 
twentieth of that on imported articles^'. Confiscation of goods is 
enjoined on non-payment^, 

Manu has the following rates, ~"One sixth or eighth or twelfth 
part of paddy or grains after due consideration of the strength of 
the soil, needs of cultivation and extent of labour ; one-fiftieth of 
animals and gold 5 one-sixth of the profits on the sale of the seventeen 
kinds of goods, viz., trees, meat, honey, clarified butter, scents, plants, 
vegetables, juice, flowers, fruits, leaves, roots, grass, wicker-work, 
earthen vessels and those of leather, and stone articles-. 

The Mahabharata recognises without much particularisation, — 
*One-sixth part of grains and custom duty^^, one-tenth of paddy, 
one fiftieth of animals and gold^. It also adds things needed for the 


personal use of the king®, as well as import and export duties and fines , 
and forefeitures”®. Thus the Epic adds to the law-books something 
which is not there. 

This is a decided advance but does not stand on par with what is 
to be found in Kautilya's Arthasastra’^. The following details show the . 
highly technical and particularised treatment never found elsewhere 
within the limits of Indian political literature. The kinds of taxes 
noticed in the Arthasastra are roughly indicated, their subdivisions 
being left out : — ^"‘Revenue from forts, country-parts, mines, buildings, 
gardens, forests, cattle, roads, imports, exports and port-towns, and 
special taxes®. 

Something of the rates may be seen here like the above:-— • 

*‘Taxes that are fixed (pindakara), that are paid in form of one 
sixth of the produce (sadbhaga), provisions for the army (senabhakta), 
taxes that are levied for religious purposes (bali), tributes from . 


I Visnu Samhita, III, p. 820 (Dutt^s trans). 

? Manusamhita, VIIs i3,o--'i32,, p« 378. 3 Farva, 71, p» 987. 

4 Ibid., 67, p. 984. S Ibid. 

6 Ibid,, 71^ 10 j JayaswaFs Hindu Polity, pt. II, p. 163. 

7 Ind* Ant, ^ 

§ " Art:hasastra,,pp, 
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vassal kings and others (kara), special collection on the birth of a 
prince (utsauga), taxes from margins (parsva), compensation for 
damages (parihinaka), presentation to the king (aupayanika), taxes 
on lands below lakes, tanks, etc. built by state (kaustheyaka)i. 

Kamandaka mentions eight sources of revenue purely in imitation 
of Kautilya’s Arthasastra— “Agriculture, communications (to facilitate 
commercial traffic), entrenchment of strong-holds for soldiers in the 
capital (for protecting merchants), construction of dams and bridges 
across rivers, erection of enclosures for elephants, working of mines 
and quarries, felling and selling timber, and the peopling of 
uninhabited tracts — these eight-fold sources of revenue the sovereign 
should ever enhance”^. 

Sukra allows — ‘‘Sulka (duty) from market-places, streets, and mines, 
and from usury, the king’s share being the thirty-second part, or the 
twentieth or sixteenth part, — similarly one third, one fourth, and half 
from places irrigated by tanks, rivers, etc. ; one sixth from barren and 
rocky soils ; half of gold, a third of silver, one fourth of copper, one 
sixth of zinc, and iron, half of gems, glass, lead, after expenses have 
been met” . 

Although there is hardly any uniformity in the rates of taxation 
in any period or in the different authors of different periods, 
they are interesting in the sense that they disclose how revenue used 
to be collected by the ancients and how they calculated the proportions. 
Many other points of economic importance are inlaid in these dry 
lists of things and materials, and the charges on them, but they do 
not concern political philosophy proper or the theories regarding 
taxation. 

It is noteworthy that, even if no permanent settlement was available 
in the days of yore, the rates were looked upon as pretty fixed on a 
vague average. This can be easily understood from a dictum of the 
Mahabharata — important as it is in more senses than one — where a 
king is called a ‘’nrsamsa” (a mean injurer of men) who raises tax higher 
than what it used to be in the reign of previous monarchs, i.e., in the 
past*, ^ukra has also the remark that "people do not like new taxes” 
generally®, Of course no rule could have been laid down on a thin 
basis like the above," but it was certain that even in taxation a rough 

ArthaSastra, pp.,112, I13. - ; ■ , 2 ,Nltisara, p. 60. 

3 ^ukraniti, pp. 147, 148. Cf. Sarkar’s Pos. Background of H. 
Socio., p. 1 16, Udyoga Sam, 42, p. 4^2. 5 Sukraniti, p. 89. 
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customary calculation had sufficient influence on the minds of the 
people. An extreme *nrsansa’ could thus through greed and headi- 
ness upset the balance of the state. The whole question really involv- 
ed the change of rates from past ones to the immediate demands^. 

Tax rendered in the shape of labour was a common method of pay- 
ment countenanced in the law-books and other political literature as 
parallel to payment in kind. The king was empowered to have 
manual work in turn from all artizans and labourers or those who had 
to live by labour^. It is not certain what status these people had in 
the stat€^^ Most probably the^rinciple was not to touch their earning, 
either because it was very small or for the purpose of encouraging 
their respective vocations. Nothing can also be said with certainty 
as to what was exactly meant by insisting on payment by labour, 
although it had its positive utility and object for the time. Yet it 
ought to be considered as a special kind of tax, but its rates would 
not be different and various enough to be traced out here, Manuks 
standard being one day per month and Sukra^s one day per fortnight”\ 

Spiritual Tax 

Spiritual tax is uniquely and essentially a Hindu conception rising 
out of the intimate relation and reciprocity between the king and the 
people. It is evidently connected with the various aspects of kingship. 
Although it has no material value nor any economic significance, yet 
it is closely associated with the policy of the state in its largest issues, 
in determining the character of the people. Hopkins has pointed out 
that ^‘the royal tax is not only in kind, material, but also spirituar^* 
In all probability, this idea comes from the natural expectation of having 
a share of the prosperity of the people, first material, then spiritual ; 
the first is tapped by taxation as usual, and the second holds good in 
theory only. Certainly the king is the partaker of the fame and dignity 
of his people, and this may be extended to the sphere of the spiritual 
as well. 

In the contract theory of the Mahabharata, this tax is mentioned 

1 This is also connected with the causes of revolution ^ see 
LH.Q., I, pp. 69611. 

2 Gautama Satnhita, p. 679 ; Manusamhita, VII, 138, p, 380 ^ 

Rajdharmanulasana Farvay.:76,;f». 990 -5 Arthasastra,- pp. 140, 142;. 

Sukranlti, p. 148^,^.;^.,-,. v 3;.^ Manusamhita VH, 138 ; Sukraniti, 148; 

4 Ethics of India^. p. , I 
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last of all together with the other kinds of taxes. It is instituted 
with the contract itself and in fact is a part of it. So it is said — 
“You will get one-fourth of the religious merit of those religious works 
which we shall perform being protected by your prowess”^. 

This share and its exact proportion are both repeated more than 
once in the Epic, showing that it was well accepted at the time.-. An 
important reservation is also mentioned, so as to make the theory of 
spiritual taxation operative in both ways. In case of bad protection, 
i.e., misrule, one-fourth of the peoples’ sin would also go to the king as 
his portion®. If he has the share of the merits, let him also have 
an equal share of the demerits, almost like the fisherman’s reward in 
the fable going to the gate-keeper as his dues. The real meaning is 
that the king is responsible for the moral and spiritual decay of the 
kingdom in his charge. 

Some of the law-books have the same idea as to the king’s share 
in the merits and sins of the people*. The whole theory is more canon 
ical than political and economic. 

Exemptions and Exceptions 

Over and above the general methods of taxation dealing with prin- 
ciples and rates, there were necessary exceptions according to the nature 
of time and circumstances. A type of exception or exemption, if it 
may really be so called, to the general rule already .seen, was that rhe 
rich were havily taxed from the Vedic time down to the age of ^ukra®. 
On the other end of the scale, remissions were allowed as special cases 
unavoidable and unforeseen. The Brahmanas as a class were generally 
free frona all payments. A short survey will elucidate the conditions 
underlying all such exceptional procedures. 

■The MahSbharata emphatically forbids taxing when there is no 
rain and the crops have not grown. Poor men, children, and women 
are exempted from taxation evidently on the ground that they could 
not earn anything. The following lines from the Epic bear out the 


T Rajadharraanusasana Parva, 67, p. 984. 

2 ibid., 72, 75, pp. 988, 99a 3 Ibid., 72, p. 988. 

4 Gautama SamhitS, XI, p. » Vispu Samhita, III, p. 820 ; 

Yajtevalfeya Samhita, p. ■■ 

^ See supra, also ^ ^eda, I. 65, 4, p. 90 j Sukraniti, p. 138, 
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point—^^If on account of drought people culivate (their lands) by 
drawing water from wells ( dug for the purpose), it Will not be 
right for the king to tax them then. The king should carefully protect 
the poor> the old, the blind, and children. No tax should be taken 
from women who are not in a position to pay. Tax on the slender 
means of the poor destroys the glory of the king and the state. Sin 
visits the king in whose kingdom children wistfully look at good food 
which they cannot get to eat^. Surely the hungry looks of the poor 
burn mankind^. 

Manu has a qualifying statement in this respect, advising very 
slight and light taxation in case of the poor — “From the poor subjects, 
even those who live by selling vegetables, the king should take a 
little tax*'®. 

And there is also a slight hint as to the maintenance of the poor, 
helpless and those without any qualification (capacity for earning)"^? 
It is no wonder that Sukra considers Manu\s scheme to be meant for 
the times of danger^, Vasistha is similarly for taking a very small 
tax from artizans, but leaves free the aged, the widows, unmarried girls, 
and students^^. Further he adds that*-^^‘There is no duty on livelihood 
gained by wit, nor on infants, nor on an emissary, nor on what is 
gained by begging, nor on the residue of a property left after a 
robbsry, nor on a srotriya, a religious mendicant, and religious 
sacrifice"^. 

Gautama remits duties when things are sold at a lesser priced and 
so does Sukra when things are unsold®, Vasistha omits tax on rivers, 
grass, forests, mountains, and places for cremation^®, and Kautilya in 
a number of cases, the most prominent among them being— ^‘Living 
in tracts of low or middle quality, acquiring uncultivated land, being 
a learned man, an orator, charitable and brave, having no subsistence, 
emergent occasions”^ 

Ail these go to show that the ancient law-givers and politicians 
tried to meet the demands of their times in respect of poverty and 

r Anusasana Parva, 61, p, 1236. 2 Ibid., 5r, p. 1231. 

3 Manusamhita, VII, I37> p. 380. 4 Ibid., IX, 311, 636. 

S See supra, pp. 136, 137, 6 Vasistha Samhita, XVII, p. 804. 

7 Ibid. , 8 . Gautama Samhita, X,'p. 679,; 

9 f§ukrahiti, p/l47.;:.';'"’''’' lo 'Vasis|ha Samhita, XIII, p. 804, 

1 1 Artha^astra, pp.~ 492. '' 
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other economic conditions including failure, partial and otherwise, 
of business and similar incidents. The balance between economics 
and politics was maintained as clearly as possible, since both are so 
related as to react mutually at all times and under all circumstances. 

Brahmanical Privilege 

The question of the Brahmana^s immunity from taxation, coming 
down from the days of the Satapatha Brahmana^, deserves special 
attention and careful treatment, for it is a point which has been 
often suspected to be economically unsound and partial in principle". 
Soma Deva Suri in his Nitivakyamrta is not willing to make any 
the least allowance on any ground like Kautilya who has even the 
hermit's tax*^. But it has a value or economic importance, although 
it is by no means absolute. It is admitted everywhere in Hindu Politics 
and is accepted as such,^ having at the same time that reservation which 
preserved the rule but stopped and obstructed abuse. In fact it really 
turns on and is conditioned by actual and proper Brahmanical functions 
and duties and is in this sense somewhat like the ^‘Utilities'" mentioned 
by Mill®. 

The orthodox canonical writers explain the Brahmanical privilege 
by the idea of exchange. The Brahmana's gift of religious merits, pro- 
bably including teaching, writing, and other cultural (philosophical 
and scientific) activities, was supposed to take the place of taxes. So 
Visnu says supported by Manu — ‘‘He (the king) shall not collect 
revenue from Brahmanas, for they give virtue as tax unto the king'"^. 

‘‘The grotriya's daily religious work, when properly supported by 
king, gives prosperity to the state, and wealth and long life to the king 
himselP^ 

“It is said that the Brahmana first made the Vedas known, the 

1 ^at Br., V. 3. 3. I2£f j v. 4. 2. sff ; S. B. E., XLI, pp. 72, 95. 

2 See Dr. N. N. Law’s Ancient Ind. Polity, p. 150. 

3 Nitivakyamrta, vii, cited in Hindu Polity II, p. 33 ; Arthasastra 
p. 26. 

4 Gautama Samhita, X, p. 679 } Wasistha Samhita, XVII, p. 803 j 
Visnu Saiphita, III, p. 820 ; liijadharmanuSasana Parva, 71, p. 988; 
Mok§adhairaa Parva, 132, p: 1624 , Manusamhiti, VII, 133, p. 379} 

pp. 52,. 302 j ^ukranlti, pp; 263, 269 (indirectly). 

5 Priri. ol Pol. Econ„ p. 29. 6 Samhita, III, p. 820. 

7 Manusa»phit&, yil, 136, p. ^ - ^ 
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Brahmana saves (one) from, misfortune. Therefore'^ the Brihmana sliali 
not be made to pay taxes'’^. 

But the heterodox thought of the Mahabliarata qualifies the above 
assertion by adding that— ‘Those Brahmanas, who are not ^rotri} as 
(l. e. strictly pious) nor have the household fire going, should be taxed 
by the king and set to work without pay’^^. 

Moreover, even a later work as the Devibhagavata recommends the 
same drastic procedure with regard to a Brahmana who does not dis- 
charge his duties, i. e* does not do the function for which he is meant in 
society. As a matter of course the Brahmana has his own well mapped 
out social duty. Disregard of this brings him within the operation 
of the rule in the Devibhagavata and the Harivanisa which runs as 
follows : — 

**The king ought to consider as Sudra that Brahmana in his king- 
dom who is devoid of the Vedas (i. e., Vedic knowledge) and is 
unlearned (not merely educated) and therefore fit to be taxed (like 
the other castes) and set to ploughing the land^*®. 

“But a Brahmana who has no touch with Vedic learmiig, should 

be forced to do the works of a Sudra by all righteous kings he is 

to be counted a non-Brahmana*'^. 

Even the great champion of Brahmanism, Manu, advises royal 
support of Brahmanas after the proper examination of their works and 
conduct®. A comparison with Mill’s statement will bring out the 
underlying principle :~ 

As to the ^‘Utilities fixed and embodied in human beings the labour 
being in this case employed in conferring on human beings qualities 
which render them serviceable to themselves and others. To this 
class belongs the labour of all concerned in education, not only 
school-masters, tutors, and professors, but ....... ...... and 

clergymen as far as productive of benefit, physicians as far as instru- 
mental in preserving life and physical and rnental efficiency, the 
labour of various trades, sciences and arts.*M^.*...and all labour 
bestowed by any person throughout life in improving knowledge 
or cultivating the bodily or mental faculties of themselves and others*'*. 

1 Vasisthasamhita, III, p*'7|,3- , ' 

2 Rajadharmanuiasaua Parvat 76, p. 990. 

3 Devibhagavata, p; s'l't.': : .. HajrivamS$., Vi§i}tl p. ^ . , 

5 Manusamhita^ ViI^rT33-';'V *' 

6 Mill’s Prim of' 
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The regulations about taxing Brahmana^, thereforej jueld to the 
general rule of unproductive labour. Reading between the lines it 
becomes clear that no one was allowed to lie fallow^ that is labour from 
all in some shape or other was necessary for social good and the up-keep 
'of the state. The Brahman a could not be allowed to cause economic 
loss to society and state. He had to be useful in some way, either by 
plying hU own legitimate vocation or by doing other works. That 
the state had the power of forcing the highest caste to be really and 
directly productive in default of all the utilities for which it was left 
’free to itself shows great advance in sound economics. Certainly it 
needed to be perceived and worked out before it could be promulgated 
as a principle and enacted as law. 

J. N. C. Ganguly 


Hindu Politics in Italian 

III 

Machiavellism 

1 

It is clear that Machiavellt looms large in Italian thought. The 
Italian writers are, moreover, frank enough to admit that Mackiavel- 
lismo is ail eternal phenomenon. According to them it is a synonym 
for political science, the science of practical life. In Mackiavellisnio^ 
as they understand it, is of course to be included the philosophy of 
Hindu artkahastras and as well. 

The authors have tried to indicate not only the parallels and 
resemblances of a general character but very often even the verbal 
identities. The attempts must be regarded as in the main quite 
successful, 

. ' But it may be noted that for purposes of comparison such literal 
analogies or identities are not always necessary and as a matter of 
fact not possible. It is enough if the conspicuous trends of thought 
can be proved to be the same or similar. All that is wanted is the 
discovery of the ‘‘nearest approaches^’ or closest neighbours. For, 
after all, no two individuals can e#r be exact duplicates, and no two 
systems perfect doubles of , each other. ; Students of comparative 
philosophy are not unaware that even where a verbal identity exists 
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tliere may exist a profound distinction in the personality. Without 
a proper orientation to these limitations the establishment of equations 
between the tenets of thinkers can but degenerate into a puerile play 
with words. 

Of the three great ancient and mediaeval European types of politi- 
cal theory, Aristotelian, Thomist and Machiavellian, it is certainly 
the Machiavellian that the artha and literature approaches the 
most in fundamental particulars. Hindu thought is secular like 
the political philosophy of Aristotle, but A^s categories are the philoso- 
phical correlates of the city-state. Thomas Aquinas discusses the 
problems of a larger territorial entity and also of the monarchy exactly 
as the Hindu thinkers do, but he is the embodiment of theocracy which 
is absent in the Kautilyan theorisings. Machiavelli treats of secular, 
imtheocratic or rather aggressively anti-theocratic, as well as larger and 
wider than urban, national interests ; and although at heart a lover 
of democracy as in Discourses^ he considers monarchy to be the best 
adapted to the conditions of Italian life in his time. Naturally, there- 
fore, the student of Hindu political theories is likely to find greater 
points of contact with M. than with other thinkers. 

It need be remembered, however, that almost every philosophical 
system contains concepts and categories, some of which are virtually 
universal or at any rate have remained universal up till now. Inspite 
of the differences in the Hellenic, Patristic, Machiavellian and other 
atmospheres a great deal of doctrines happens to be common to one 
another. Thus considered, the doctrines of Hindu political philosophy 
may safely be referred indifferently, by way of interpretation or sugges- 
tive allusion, once to Aristotle, at another time to the Stoics, Schoolmen 
and Church Fathers, and then again to all the ^'moderns” from 
Machiavelli to Treitschke^, especially on such questions as justice, 
law, authority etc. 

The attempts at explaining the doctrines of different philosophers 
in the background of one another are very valuable in the history of ' 
science. In the first place they serve to throw light on the evolution 


X See the chapter on ^^The Peers and Cognates of Sukra'^ in my 
Pos. Back Hind, Soc,,Yo\ II, Part I (Allahabad, 1921), where inci- 
dentally, Machiavellism has been sought to be placed in its proper 
sociological perspective. If will be noticed that some of the noblest 
sentiments ever expressed in’ poUticaT philosophy come from,, Machia- 
velll 
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of the human mind. And secondly, simply as attempts at referential 
interpretation, they help forward the establishment of cultural perspec- 
tives. Altogether, a host of surprising identities and resemblances can 
be discovered between the most diverse bodies of thought, so far as 
the categories are concerned, and sometimes also in the realm of 
realities or substantial aspects of thought. 

But a caution is noteworthy. The categories of thought in the 
world’s philosophical literature have varied very little through the ages. 
Identities can be discovered even between Treitschke’s Politik and 
Aristotle’s For one thing, both consider the state to be the 
greatest and the highest instrument of human well-being. Treitschke, 
again, the Prussian Protestant, is as far removed from the Patristic 
conception of the Kingdom of God as Aristotle the Pagan could be 
from the Pauline world-view. And yet it would be popularising an 
absurdity if one were to treat Aristotle and Treitschke as representa- 
tives of one and the same philosophical system, or to believe that 
Treitschke is only preaching to Bismarckian Germany what Aristotle 
had done to the ancient world on the eve of the Hellenistic epoch. 

To avoid such absurdities and childishnesses in comparative studies 
it would be necessary, not only so far as the present investigation is 
concerned, but also in regard to other cases, to postulate the position 
that almost every philosophical equation or parallelism is to be under- 
stood as valid within more or less wide limits. Such limits are then 
taken for granted by the present reviewer while accepting the Italian 
researches in Hindu Mackiapellismo as substantially sound and 
reasonable. 

2 

By the light of these Italian contributions to the subject of 
Indian Machiavellis it would be interesting to inquire how Indian 
scholars are oriented to Machiavelli himself or to Machiavellism as a 
creed. 

Two Indian publications each dealing with political theory have 
recently tried to handle the question of Machiavellism in Indian 
thought. These are Les Theories diplomatiques de VInde ancienne et 
t ArtheMstra (Paris, 1923) by Kalidas Nag» and History of Hindu 
Pd^kAl theories (Calcutta, 1923) by IJ. Ghoshal. 


' ^ Half Nag's text deals with literary history in the course of 
which certain constitutional terms are discussed and a few political 
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Some of the moralisings in the n%ti and artha literatiire have been 
put together by Nag on a page (i 12) of his book. And he says, 
^Wans cette conception ethiqtm Kautilf a est Men loin: de Mmhiavel 
mecleqtielilciete compare de f aeon super ficelle (In ethical concepts 
Kautilya is far removed from MachiayeUi with whom he has been 
compared in a superficial manner). 

But, which Machiavelli does Nag have before his mind’s eye when he 
makes the above statement ? Is Machiavelli a mere name to be execrated 
by those who have the least acquaintance with the person and by 
men like Frederick the Great and Metternich who in their lives were 
perhaps more Machiavellian than Machiavelli ever was as a human 
being ? Is it not possible from the Machiavellian literature to quote 
an array of fine phrases and idealistic truisms ? 

Machiavelli is the author not only of Prime but of Discourses on 
the Fifst Ten Books of Livv's History of Rome and History of Florence 
as well He is, besides, the writer of a socio-political report on French 
affairs {Ritratti delle cose della Francid) which he prepared while he was 


passages reproduced at length. He speaks of the “spiritual communism 
of the Brahmanas’* and does not hesitate to bring in the relations of 
the “Roman Emperors’’ with the “Roman Church” while dealing with 
the primitive, tribal conditions as depicted in Vedic literature (pp, 
18-19). An appendix gives a list of political terms such as are found 
in the inscriptions (pp. 1 23-1 32). This item represents a valuable 
attempt and is perhaps the first of its kind, but nothing has been done 
to set the theories and the inscriptions in the perspective of each 
other. 

Altogether the work is archaeological and antiquarian in character. 
Its chief value lies in the service it has done to French thought by 
translating some of the old Sanskrit texts, especially the Arthamstra, 
on the saptUnga (pp. 65-74) and on the subject described in the title, 
nAmdiy^mandalaox international relations (pp. 74-1 ii), the topic of 
Narendra Nath Law’s Inter-state Relations in Ancient India (Calcutta, 
1920). The constant references to the Mahabharata and the niti texts 
form a noteworthy feature. 

There is no attempt to interpret the categories in the light of 
'laws of peace and war ” Although a book on diplomatic^ the contents 
do not betray any orientation to the problems of droit des gens (law of 
nations)' or even to .political 'ysciepce'--.' generally.-' . With ^ Machiavelli, 
as a consequence, Nag does'''not;come to close quarters. 
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a political agent at the court of Louis XII, something like Megasthenes' 
Indika. A treatise on war^ UArte della Guerra^ also comes from 
Machiavelli’^s pen. He was, moreover, a poet, a writer of love-poems. 

As for M's purely political writings, it is curious that people should 
single him out as the embodiment of tyranny, vice and vileness. 
As Ferrari observes in his brochure entiled M achiavelli (1849)., the 
Florentine diplomat owes his bad name to the Catholic church and 
the Jesuits who considered him or rather his thoughts to be their 
mortal enemy. The reasons for this hatred are obvious. 

M, was an advocate of the secularization of the state. He turned 
out therefore to be the inspirer of political movements against the 
Papacy among the ruling heads of Protestant countries (cf. Henry 
VIII of England). He was indeed another Luther and thus another 
enemy of the vested interests of the theological status quo. 

But Catholicism has not been able to crush M. The Protestants 
in every country hailed him as a prophet. It may be added that the 
^‘nation-makers'' of the times in their attempts at establishing the “new 
monarchy” found a great spiritual support in the ideas of M. Machia- 
velHsm is really the first clear formulation of “nationsalism”, 
^‘nationality-principle,” and so forth in European history. 

To quote Ferrari, again, “under Richelieu the admiration for M. 
became more easy, under Louis XIV more natural''. And in the 
eighteenth century Voltaire counted him amongst the “greatest 
inventors in the art of politics ” 

In a recent publication entitled Le piu belle pagine di N. Machiavelli 
(The most beautiful pages of N, M., Milan, 1925) by Prezzolini, there 
is recorded a number of opinions on M, by various thinkers and famous 
persons. We see that no less a democrat and revolutionist than 
Jean Jacques Rousseau considered M. to be “an honest man and a 
good citizen.” And Vittorio Alfiero, the great Italian dramatist 
of the epoch of the Risorgimiento observes : “The History of Florence 
and Discourses breathe in every page grandeur of spixit, justice and 
liberty, which cannot be read without feeling enkindled in oneself the 
same sentiments”. 

The source of Nag's prejudice regarding M, is not evident. For, 
only the name Machiavelli has been mentioned by him and nothing else. 

However, Machiavelli, we are to understand, is postulated to be 
the /veritable Devil. _ And as contrast \KautiIy a is even credited 
(p. 11$) with principes trh Uberaux (very liberal principles). And tliese 
principles are said, to 'raise his diplomacy ,■ quite above ^^des intrigues . 

cruelles ei (r.mfA cnrdirl AisV 
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v ' If : so, it is strange that Nag 'should take the pains to devote three , 
pages of his peroration {i ig-121) in order to explain why it is that 
the entire ariha literature, — Kautilyaism, so to say, came to be con- 
demned and repudiated, as he believes, by the Hindu mind from Asoka 
down to Mallinatha ? He thinks that r esprit hindou est porte a s^ecarter 
du reel ou a Iddealiser Hindu spirit tends to avoid the real or 
idealize it), it is said to reject the philosophy quit trouve 

cruelk (which it finds cruel) 

What evidences N, possesses for his surmise about the alleged 
esprit hindou need not be inquired into for the time being. But if 
it is true that Kaufeiiya is liberal, ethical, in one word, anti-Machiavel- 
lian why was it necessary, accepting N's contentions for the moment, 
that all through the ages for over 1600 years his teachings should 
be condemned by the Indians just because of immorality, cruelty 
and what not ? N, proves in the same breath that Kautilya is anti- 
Machiavellian as well as Machiavellian, A piece of self-contradictory 
thesis, which might have been avoided only by sticking to the actual 
data and not being inclined to ^^skcarter du reel If Indian culture had 
to defend itself, its purity, spirituality and lofty ideals from the ravages 
of Kautilyaism, this commodity must certainly have been the opposite 
of liberal and humane. 

One may argue, however, that it is quite conceivable that a man 
should be both Machiavellian and anti-Machiavellian, supposing that 
Macliiavellism implies immorality, inhumanity and cruelty. But then 
this will have to be understood in the manner that Winternitz does 
in his essay on ‘^Kautilya Arthasastra” in the Calcutta Review (April, 
1924). '^Just as Kautilya/ says W,, "occasionally pays his respects to 
morality, you will find in all proclamations of the great political leaders 
of our days that the most abominable things are always done in the 
name of justice, humanity and civilisation/^ But of course N. does 
nothing of the kind. His Kautilya is quite liberal and humane and 
yet at the same time worthy of nothing but moral censure and expul- 
sion from the dkarma-rafya. 

It has to be added that one does not become anti-Machiavellian 
simply because of moralisings. It is nothing inconsistent to find 
moralisings in Machiavellism, Moralism and Machiavellism can pull 
on very well together. Writers on world-conquest can also speak of 
democracy and self-deterMniatiGn on the virtues of a 

Shakespearian <^'model king^ Henry V, or the rafarsi-vrttam of 
Kautilva. ■ : > 
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Erguments would Eppcur to bs fsllEcious on three vitEl points, hirst, 
the list of moralisms in the artha and n\ti literature does not disprove 
that Kautilyaisra is Machiavellism. In the second place, his assunii> 
tion that there is such a thing as the “Hindu spirit” and that this 
Hindu spirit is “in general” used to such and such things and opposed 
to such and such other things is as false and erroneous as unfounded in 
history. And thirdly, there is no plausible reason for believing that 
every Hindu writer down to Mallinatha who cited words or phrases 
from artha literature, or for that matter Indian tradition as a rule 
was bent on minimising, deprecating and cursing it. A history of 
actual Indian political institutions and international relations would 
expose the hollowness of this interpretation. 

But without going into the history of institutions we may examine 
N’s thesis on the strength of his own documents. 

Evidence against Nag has been furnished by himself. If Indian 
tradition is to be found anywhere it is certainly in the Mahabkarata to 
which he devotes a whole chapter. And what is the atmosphere of 
this work, described as having evolved during a thousand years 
depms Pepoque de Panini jusque dans les PurUnas et le Harivamsa as the 
result of cumulative literary co-operation of the people (p. 30) ? Bien 
laique et tneme parfois laique avec exageration (secular and even often 
secular with vengeance), says he (p. 33). La veritable diplomatie des 
K^atriya sous une couleur brutale (the veritable diplomacy of the 
Ksatriya of a cruel dye) is to be found, as he believes, in the lecture 
of Kanika quoted by him (pp. 33-39). These principles are said to 
contain I’experience de la science realists. The Mahabharata revele une 
atmosphere etouffante de cruaute et d’intrigues de cour (reveals a suffo- 
cating atmosphere of cruelty and court intrigues). 

Evidently, then, Kautilyaism was not repudiated by the alleged 
idealistic spirit of the Hindu ''people”. Not only the sinister side but 
the “scientific” or dialectic aspect of artha philosophy is equally well 
represented in this “fifth Veda”. N. himself quotes Narada’s lecture or 
rather questionnaire put, as it is, in a topical manner (pp. 40-42). Thus, 
soiar as the folk-tradition is concerned, N. contradicts himself in toto. 

So after all, if it is really true, that the sciences lost their 
independence and got swallowed up (r*s/ay?V/o«) in theepic (p. 119), 
they did not really disappear from the Hindu mind. Rather, as N. 
believes that the Mahabharata (p. 32); is une litUrature des masses 
(a bf the masses) and possesses a gernie dimocratique, 

Kautilyaisra became really the philosophy of the teeming millions. 
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N« believes that Kamandaka while summarizing the Kautilyaii 
philosophy has suppressed des elements caracteristiqms (p. 120). Not 
at alL As a summary, no paraphrased edition could be more faithful 
to the original in spirit. An Italian student of Kamandaka had 
found this Hindu thinker genuinely Machiavellian even before he 
knew of Kautilya. This indicates all the more that Kamandaki-nlti 
can pass for a genuine report on Kautilyaism. 

The alleged spiritualitarianism of the Hindus did not militate 
against the success and popularization of artha and mti literature, 
partie positive'^ (the positive portion) of Hindu philosophy did not 
sink into oblivion, as N, wants his readers to believe. 

As N, has a false hypothesis, the traditional superstition of orienta- 
lists, to substantiate, he has chosen even to misinterpret Kalidasa^s 
Ragkuvamham and rob this great work of its legitimate worth. 

If anything, this epic is the embodiment of the exaltation of human- 
ism. Kalidasa was a pucca imperialist and chauvinist, an avatar of 
materialistic energism, an idealizer of the fullness of life. 

The men and women of Ragkuvamham are tiot sheep and goats. 
The poet glorifies the achievements of asamudra-ksitlhanam- amkaraika- 
vartmanam. They are ‘fiords of the lithosphere from sea to sea,® 
aye^ ‘"commanding the skies by chariots of air**. 

One of them, Raghu, knows hOw to throw out such a challenge 
as the following to his adversary : Na kkalv anirjitya Raghum krtl 
bhavan (Not without Overpowering Raghu can you pose as a successful 
person, a world-champion, so to say). 

But in N.^s literary criticism, lui aussi accentue la note morale en 
faisant Pesquisse poetique du bon rot et du mauvais roi (Kalidasa also 
accentuates the moral note while rendering a poetic account of the 
good king and the bad king). 

The statement, innocent as it looks, is quite objectionable in its 
context N. seeks here to make but that the **moral® note is a speciality 
with Kalidasa and that it does hot exist in the artha and n\ti literature. 
He evidently forgets that the king-saint (cf. the “philosopher- 

king** of Plato) is an orthodox Kautilyan commodity and that the 
distinction between the “king as god® and “the king as demon** is 
almost a universal category in Hindu political thought, exactly as in 
the Christian politics of the mediaeval Fathers. Kalidasa could have 
got enough morals even in Kfetilya. 

Kalidasa, perhaps a comrade df Kamandaka (f ), is here as elsewhere 
but Kautilya in verse (vvithin the jimits of art). The digvijayai^''ifQitW 
conquest**) of the RagSt%;;'^phe:.>pf6tbt3>pes of the Gupta emperors, is 
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a part of his grand theme. And he executes his task in the same 
nationalistic manner, with the same glow of idealism, romantic abandon, 
and love of human endeavour as Virgil, the nationalist poet of the 
early Roman Empire, who took the story of the mythical Aeneases 
in order to sing of and idealize the world-conquest of his contemporaries 
almost poetising, so to say, the patriotic prose of Livy^s History of Rome. 

To understand Kalidasa without reference, nay, as a contrast, 
to Kautilyaism, as Nag seeks to do, is like appreciating Virgil as an 
antithesis to or disparager of Livy. It would be almost an attempt 
to prove that Kalidasa was writing of imbeciles for an asylum of in- 
curables. No, Kalidasa was not versifying an expurgated, 'respectable' 
edition of Kautilya. Kalidasa and Kautilyaism were not antipodes, 
partial or complete. Their relations were those of Milton and Crom- 
well, to cite better known instances, although, from a ‘modern^ and 
slightly different sphere. 

Harisena, the writer of the martial eulogy on Samudragupta’s 'Svorld 
conquest” certainly knew how to exult over the actual military exploits 
of his hero. There is a vital Kautilyan touch in the inscription which 
bears the eulogy. And that atmosphere was not unknown personally 
either to Kamandaka or to Kalidasa. If there is such a thing as the 
‘‘spirit of the age”, it was dominated by the living vijiglm of the 
Kautilyan dialectic. 

The successors of Kalidasa in literature (p. 120), Bharavi, Magha 
and Bhatti, are said to have transformed the ArtAamstra en maximes 
morales et en bon mots qui ne sont pins ni de la science ni de tart (into 
moral maxims and sententious sayings which constitute neither 
science nor art). Perfectly natural, this is just as it should be. When 
Shakespeare cites Cicero and Seneca, we do not get in his dramas 
treatises on Stoic philosophy. Similarly if the Canakyahataka (or the 
hundred sayings of C.) be the only Kautilyan literature, which may 
have been known to the Tamil poet, Tiruvalluvar, one can well 
understand it without having to admit that Kautilya was being 
‘rejected/ It is but ‘reminiscences^ in words or phrases, and echoes 
often distant, in sentiments, in any case, nothing more than allusions 
that one as a rule expects in poets, dramatists and novel-writers when 
they have, to deal with cultural tradition. 

There are references to Tibet in Sudermann. But one does not 
study his plays to discover if Sven Hedin^s Irans^Himalaya has been 
bodily incorporated in them. And if oiie is disappointed, one does 
not, say that Sudermann, nay, Germany, .has ‘rejected’ Sven Hedin. 

It is exploitation of history and 
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philoBophy that we see in the writings of Kalidasa and other poets. 
Milton’s ‘classicisms’ ai-e mainly of this allusive character. 

Not every poet of France, again, in the nineteenth century — nor 
even Victor Hugo in all his writings— has cared to idolize Napoleon. 
But this does not mean that Code Napoleon is defunct or that Napoleo- 
nism has ceased to be a word to conjure with among those Frenchmen 
whose busmess it is to cultivate the Napoleonic arts and crafts. N.’s 
fallacy consists in his making much capital out of silence, which, every- 
body knows, proves nothing. 

Bana in his Kadambarl may have described the Kautilyan philo- 
sophy as maranatmaka (pervaded by the spirit of death). But he 
does not ‘reject’ it. His Harsacanta is an execution in the Kauti- 
lyan style, a romantic biography quite in tune with the glories of 
militarism and the ambitions of vijiglsu. 

According to N. it was only a few commentators of the Middle Ages, 
for instance, Medhatithi and Mallinatha, who continued to study the 
original text of Arthasasfra. He is unconscious that he has here 
admitted a tremendous argument against himself. For it proves that 
Kautilya was a living force, at any rate, in the academies even in the 
fifteenth century. 

The moral propaganda of Asoka such as is found in the Edicts 
is then cited by N. as the “first official and effective protestation” 
against Kautilyaism. But how much of the Asokan Edicts embodies the 
real “public law” {droit public or droit constitutionnel) of the Maurya 
empire ? Fine phrases are to be found in Frederick the Great’s Anti- 
Machiavel and Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations as well. Moralizing rulers 
are not unknown in Europe. 

Where is the evidence to prove that the Maurya empire even 
during the forty-one years of Asoka’s reign was being actually adminis- 
tered on methods opposed to those indicated in Arthasastra ? Here, of 
course, the question of the date of the Kautilyan literature is to be 
held in abeyance for the time being. It is assumed that the Kauti- 
lyans were at work during the third century B. C. The few terms that 
have been collected by N. from the Asokan inscriptions (pp. 123-124) 
indicate positively that Kautilyaism,. at least on the formal side, was 
not unrecognized by the moralizing Elmperor. 

Besides, at any rate, a single swallow^ does not make a summer. 
If the lectures of A§oka happert: to; be pacifistic, the inscription of 
Harisepa regarding Samudragjupta is; nothing but “positive” “realis-^ 
tiqud', militaristic, ■ ‘^mudragu^^ not a negligible 
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After quoting the pious wishes of A§oka, the author remarks that 
although as Buehler points out in the Zeitschtift der deuischen Mor- 
genVdndtscben GesHlsihaft (Journal of the German Oriental Society, 
vol. XLI) and the Epigraphia Indica (vol. II) that the ariha and niti 
institutions were inherited by Asoka together with the Maurya empire, 
the Emperor took care to Asokanize them. The process of Asokani- 
zation consisted, as it appears, in the distribution of the word dharma 
(duty, piety, humanity, etc.) right and left in the midst of the 
inscriptions. 

On this Asokanizing N.’s comment, which at the same time con- 
cludes the volume (p. 12 1), is as follows ; '‘History will say if India has 
lost or gai'-'cd by making this choice. But the fact is that India has 
rejected the way pointed out by Kautilya-Canakya to enter that 
of Dharmasoka.” This comment is as valuable as the one that a 
student of European philosophy might make in regard to “Western 
history” after reading a few pages from the Stoic, Early Christian 
and Neo-Platonic philosophers. 

The previous discussion has already made it clear that N.’s position 
is untenable. But now since he is speaking of “history”, let history 
speak. 

Samudragupta has already been mentioned. The other Guptas 
were equally un-Asoksn. They knew the vote montree par 
K, C, (way shown by Kautilya-Canakya) to administer sound doses 
of drubbing to the Huns. Both Harsavardhana and PulakeSin were 
Napoleonic in worldly ambitions and adventures. The Gurjara-Pratl- 
haras, Rastrakutas and Colas were equally great world-conquerors 
such as would have gratified the Kautilyan professors. 

Then there was Dharmapala, a Buddhist, who had the word 
dkarma attached to his very name perhaps even from birth. And 
which ‘way’ did he choose ? Not that of Dharmas'oka, as it seems. 
For he came with his Bengali legions all the way up to Kanauj and 
overran the whole of Northern India establishing his flag on the 
Himalayas and in the Deccan. Dharmapala did not believe that 
Buddhism implied akimsU (non-killing) and pacifism. 

People with historic sense would then admit that whatever else 
may have been ‘rejected’ by the people of India, it was certainly not 
I^autilyaism. 

What now is the verdict of history ?: History says that the^ Hindus 
lived and moved on the earth exactly aS other human beings of flesh and 
blcKsd liv^ and moved in other parts of the world. In the tug of waf 
that must have ensued between the Indian Knntiltroo no u*.*... — 
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the others, the lesser yielded the palm to the bigger. But Kautilyaism 
first, Kautilyaism second, Kautilyaism always has remained the motto 
of the Hindu as of other pillars of the state. 

It may of course be readily admitted without lengthy dissertations 
that open cases of inhumanity and depravity created reactions against 
certain officials and perhaps also literary texts in the minds of one 
or more thinking sections of the community. But a general disparage- 
ment of the artha and philosophy as such, during periods of 
Hindu India is prima facie inconceivable. 

Nag has tried to write an impossible thesis. From top to bottom 
it is a tissue of inconsistencies so far as there are any philosophical or 
sociological interpretations in it. And he has succeeded only in 
proving, against himself, that Kautilyaism is an inveterate trait of the 
Hindu genius, and that this Kautilyaism is nothing but Machiavellism. 

( To be continued) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 

Two Seals from Cutcli 

The two seals, made of brass, published here, were found in 1897 
by the late Dewan Bahadur Ranchodbhai Udayram, once the Dewan 
of Cutch State, during his search for antiquities in Cutch. They are at 
present in the possession of his son Mr. Kanaylal R. Dave in Bombay. 

Excepting the coins of Kumaragupta and Skandagupta, and a frag- 
ment of an inscription^ engraved in characters of the Gupta period 
(which gives us no connected or useful information) we have no 
records of the Gupta period found in Cutch. The present seals bear- 
ing characters of the Gupta period, will, therefore, be found interesting 
though they in , no way give us information bearing on the political 
history of the province. They are, as will be seen below, private 
seals belonging to Brahmanas learned in the four Vedas. It is well 
known to archaeologists that a large hoard of such private seals was 
discovered in the excavations at Bhifca and Basarh. 

The FIRST SEAL was found in the ruitis to the north of the village 
Vifijhana in Cutch. It is circular in shape, its diameter measuring 
inches. Above the. inscrihbd portion, which consists of one line 
and in fact of one word only^ the fi^re of Brahma is en^aved. He 
is shown holding i a "Mis ' ngM and a in his left 

hand. On eitbe* side ’ ^ is an ornamental design. 

- /i — : o. iQio-aO, p. S, , ■’ 
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The characters used in the inscription, which measures ij inches^ are 
Brahmi ©f the 8th century A. D. The letters show rounded forms and 
not angular as in the other seal described below. The only point of 
orthography which requires to be noted is the doubling of the conso- 
nant immediately following r. The medial vowel i is expressed in two 
^vays,— in one the stroke meant for i after being turned a little to the 
left is stretched below in a perpendicular line as in pi in pisaca, and 
in the other it is stretched to the left in a horizontal direction as in 
rvvi in caturvvidya{sya). 

The inscription on this seal reads (i) Sri Pisacacaturvvidya [sya] 
** (This seal is) of (a brahmana) named Pi§aca, who is learned in 
the four Vedas^\ His name is certainly very curious. As a brahmana, 
it is but natural that he would have on his seal the figure of a Hindu 
god, and secondly as the brahmana seems to be a devotee of Brahma, 
the figure of that god is engraved on his seal 
The SECOND SEAL was discovered in the ruins of the village Patagadh 
at a distance of six miles to the east of Lakhpat in Cutch. It is oblong 
in shape, measuring if by i| inches. Above the inscribed portion, 
which here consists of three lines, the figure of Nandin is engraved in 
the middle, in a sitting posture and fac ing to the left. On one side 
of the Nandin is shown the figure of a bow without a string and on 
the other side (in the rear) is engraved the figure of a gourd. The 
figure of the Nandin denotes that the brahmana was a devotee of 
Siva and the gourd denotes that he who used the gourd was a 
Sanyasin. I am not able to explain the presence of the bow. Below 
these figures are two lines, one continuous and the other dotted. 

The characters used in this inscription also are of the eighth cen- 
tury A. D., but, as already remarked, they have distinct angular forms. 
A consonant following r is /doubled as in ""nirggata (i. i) and in 
"^rvvidya (i. 3). The inscription reads thus : — 

(1) su (su) manomukhavo (vi) nirggata 

(2) vl (vi) dheyapura§ri (srl) catu 

(3) rvvidyasya 

The arrangement of the words in this inscription seems to be wrong. 
It ought to be, I think, thus : — 

vidheyapuravinirggata§rl sumanomukhacaturvvidyasya 
The inscription shows that the seal is that of a Caturvedi-Brah* 
mana named Sumanoraukha, (who) came from Vidheyapura. 

The town Vidheyapura seems to be identical with Yaudheyapura 
nitimd aftetTh^ , _ r , 
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Gilesj in his introduction to 'The Travels of Fa-ksie^ (Cam- 
bridge, 1923), saySj ^^What indeed must have been the cogent influence 
of that faith (Buddhism) which could impel several of its ministers to 
undertake, and one to carry through for the Faith’s sake, a supremely 
dangerous expedition, in the glow of which the journeys of St, Paul 
melt into insignificance ? For Fa-*hsien, the hero of this adventure and 
the recorder of his own travels, practically walked from China across 
the desert of Gobi, over the Hindukush, and through India down to 
the mouth of the Hooghly where he took ship and returned to China, 
bringing with him what he went forth to secure — books of the 
Buddhist canon and images of Buddhist deities”. In Ceylon ‘^after 
repeated search he obtained a copy of the Disciplines according to the 
school of the ‘Faith Prevailing’, also copies of the long Agamas 
on ecstatic contemplation, and subsequently of a collection of extracts 
from the canon^ all of which China was without” The difficulties 
of the way and the danger of losing his books and icons are well 
known. After reaching China, he handed over to the monks of Nan- 
king the Sutras and the Vinayas he had collected [Fa-hsien^ p. 81). 

The publication of Fa-hsien’s travels caused a tremendous stir in 
the hearts of young and devoted Buddhists, and hundreds of Chinese 
left their home and followed Fa-hsien's footsteps to visit the land of 
the Blessed One, and to procure the sacred Buddhist books and images. 
We shall, however, see the result of this visit in the course of our study. 

The fourth century was a period of confusion in China, caused by 
a hopeless division of the country and by intrusion of invaders from the 
north. Yet Buddhist missions proceeded to cover the greater part of 
the land, and many of the contending rulers welcomed missionaries 
from Central Asia, One of these men> Fo-t’u-cheng, who came in 310 
to Lo-yang from a 'western country’, laboured not as a 
. translator but as a social worker. It is said that he was 
, . ^ ' ' 'well-ve.rsed in m and saved many people 

from diseases and sufferings by his supernatural attainment.’ No fewer 
than 893 monas|i?;nes a^ sanctuaries were established by him, and his 
‘disciples’ numbered *< 5 ^ 6 ^^.. signS^nce in Chinese Buddhism 
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lay perhaps more on his having educated one of the 
thinkers, Tao-an/than in his actual works ; though he laboured mostly 
in the north, his influence was later propagated to the south by his 
disciples’’.^ 

This Tao-an^ was a very able man and he helped a large number of 
Buddhist scholars. He was a contemporary of Dharmanandin and 
wrote an account of him. 

Dharmanandin was a man of Tokhara or Tokhristhan. A monu- 
mentai work of Dharmaoandiifs still exists in Chinese. It was 
his translation of Ekottamgama in 50 fasciculi of fifty-two chapters. 
The text, which was presumably written in vulgar Buddhist 
Sanskrit, consisted of 2,50,000 slokas, in verse or an equivalent 
number of syllables in prose ; and there are 555 short Sutras beginning 
with ^Evam maya srutam ekasmin samaye etc’, (Nanjio, 543). 
A contemporary preface to this work says that it was composed 
in 384-385 A. D. Nanjio in his Catalogue gives a summary of the 
contents with a literal translation of 52 chapters. 

I have already referred to the politicar disintegration of China, 

and the lack of power of the Central Imperial Rule, The Former 

T’siti Dynasty, founded by Fu-Chien, had its capital at Chang-an. 

Fu-Chien was a patron of Buddhism and during the short period of 

44 years (350-394 ad.) when he and his successors ruled. 

Former TVin Indian sramanas translated 15 Sanskrit books. 

Dynasty ' 

350-394. Most of these translators came from modern Afganisthan, 

which was then a great centre of Indian culture and 
formed a part of India. 

The Former T^sin Dynasty was destroyed by the Later T’sins, who 
retained their capital at Chang-an, so that the Indian culture continued 
to flourish under the new sovereigns, who became famous as the patrons 
of Kumarajiva. Kumarajiva was an Indian living in 
Kiimiii*ajiva» an Eastern Turkisthan. We have already mentioned that 

Turkisthan, Central Asia and Eastern Turkisthan were inhabited by 

Indians and we shall have occasion to go into a detailed 
history of those places in a subsequent study. Kumarajiva ’s forefathers 
were thinisters of a certain prince in India. Kumarajiva^s father had 
forsaken this office and went to Kucha, where he married 
Jlva, a' sister of the king of that country^ Kumarajiva was 
born of this wedlock. He became a monk in his seventh year. 


I '' AhBfeAki, EMnB.$ vol. 8j“ Missions (Buddhist). 
2 drites, 'Shg*- Tao*an. 







Two years after, his mother Jiva became a nun and she took 
her son to Kubha, where he became the disciple of Bandhu- 
datta, a cousin of the king of Kubha. They went back to their native 

place of Kucha in 352 A. D., where he remained until 383. spending 
thirty vears of his sojourn there and prosecuting his theological studies. 

He followed the school of Sarvastivadins for some time under the 
instruction of Vimalaksa mentioned above. But he became a Maha- 
yanist after getting instructions of Snryasoma. In 383 when 
Kucha was captured by the Chinese General of Fu-Chien, he 
was carried off to China as a prisoner and from 401 onwards he 
laboured at Chang-an for about ten years. His fame as a scholar 
had preceded him ; he established his reputation as a sain by 
overcoming a temptation thrown in his way by his Chinese 
captors and was received by the T’sin Court with great honour. 
He wls appointed Kuo-shih (Rajyaguru) or the Director of 
Buddhist study and lectured in a hall specially built for him. He is 
<,aid to have had three thousand disciples. He translated 98 works 
in 421 fasciculi and 6fty extant transladons are stdl ascribed 
to himC Pelliot says that “Kumarajiva is one of he greatest 
translators of Chinese Buddhism, though his mother-tongue was 

™ t:. cun.e 

Chinese translations ma , r revision This work occupied him 

and he himself undertook the ; .,e of his Llining 

for the rest of his hfe-time. and was t ^ ^ ^..^ooks with the help 

of some Chin j^ted the Sanskrit words with imperfect 

subject-matter a ^ f 

synonyms. The t ,„,„etimes wholly unintell.g.bl= to 

Sanskrit o produce them in a form more accurate an 

Chinese readers^ T P ^ ,he desire ot the king, 

complete was the task u 

More ton eight 1'“^^ P" „as present at the con- 

himself, an ardent dis p correction 

ference holding the copies m hi. hand 

proceeded. 
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More than three hundred volumes were thus^ prepaiecl^. Few 
foreigners have yet gained any distinction in wilting Chinese but 
Kumarajiva obtained it, and to this date his tianslations are consi- 
dered to be one of the best specimens of Chinese style. Kumara'- 
jlva translated various recensions of prajha-paramitas. The PaUca- 
vimsati Prajm-paramit^ was a very popular book. It had been twice 
translated into Chinese and it was again done into it by Kumarajlva, 
along with Daaa-sahasrik'^ which had been thrice 

translated before. Vafracckedzka, another equally important Buddhist 
philosophical book, was rendered into Chinese for the first time. The 
greatest work of Kumarajiva’s was his translation of the Maha^ 
prajfm-paramita Sastra which he did between 403 and 405 in 100 fasci- 
culi. The Sanskrit tejct of this Sutra onsisted of 100,000 ^lokasin verse 
or a corresponding number of syllables in prose. But Kumarajiva 
translated only the first chapter in 34 fasciculi, and gave the abstract 
of the remaining 39 chapters. This book is the commentary on some 
of the sections of the Pa^caviinsati P ra^fha’^paramita by the great 
Nagarjuna ; it was now for the first time made accessible to the Chinese 
readers^ It is not possible to describe here the fifty books translated by 
Kumarajiva. His versatile genius extended over almost all the 
branches of Buddhist learning. Among the more important books, 
the following may be mentioned : — 

(1) Saddharma-Pundarlka, Nanjio^ 134 * 

(2) Smaller Sukhmafi-Vyiiha, Nanjio, 200. 

(3) HarvZbStiwda PrMiinokm^ ^ Nanjio, 1160. 

(4) Swtra^lankara Sastra^ Nanjio, 1182. 

(5) Madhyamaka Sistra (Jap. Churon)* 

(6) Saia Sastra ol Aryadeva, Nanjio, 1188 : Vasubandhu’s com- 
mentary on the Sutras (Jap. Hyaku-ron). 

(7) Dvadaha-nikaya Bastra by Nagarjuna (Jap. Juni-mon-roo), 
Nanjio, n86. 

The last two books were composed by Nagarjuna and Aryadeva to 
clear up the confusion arising in me^^s minds regarding the distinction 
between entity and non-entity. They gave an exposition of the teachings 
of Buddha and his life with special emphasis on the ‘Twelve Nikayas^ 
that led to the inmost shrine of Perfect Enlightenment. They 


;/ ,!■ Chimsi Buddhism [-• - ■ 

Pf'ltnmk^a Sutra des Sarvd^tivMinSp texte Sanscrit— M. 
Louis Finot/'-ayec le version 'chinoise Kumarajiva, -traduite’eu 
iraiKjais par' M4"'Ed. 
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Catalogue. The version of Jnanagupta and Dharmagupta is the latest 
and agrees more closely with the Sanskrit text. Besides these, two 
incomplete versions of 223 and 335 A. D. are mentioned by Ch^-sliang 
in his Catalogue, but they were lost already in 730 A. D. But Kumara- 
jiva^s version for its elegant and idiomatic Chinese has been most 
popular ever since. 

Bodhisattva Vasubandhu wrote a commentary to this book called 
Saddka7^ma-Pundarlka-Sutra-8astra. It was translated by Bodhiruci and 
Ratnamati after it had become widely known through Kumarajiva*s 
translation (Nanjio, 1232, 1233). There are as many as 19 books 
written in Chinese by the Chinese monks on Saddharma-Pundarlkay 
and besides there are Japanese commentaries such as Hokke-gi-sho, 
well known in Japan (Nanjio, Saddharama-Pmidarlka^ Intro.). 
This book has been translated into English by H. Kern in the Sacred 
Books of the East and long ago into French by E. Burnouf. It 
has been of late edited by S. L6vi. 

The BrahmajUa Sutra (Fan-m^ng*ching), which has always been 
considered in China as the chief code of law of the Mahay ana schools, 
was introduced into China by Kumarajiva. The book in translation 
is only two fasciculi, but it is stated by Sang-chao, a 
disciple of Kumarajiva, that this work is the twelfth 
chapter on the Bodhisaitva-hrdaya-bkumi ; it is a Sanskrit 
work of 120 fasciculi and 61 chapters (Nanjio, 1017 ; Tokyo ed, xvi, 
i-9). But the rest of the work was never put into Chinese garb at all, 
nor has the original work ever been unearthed by European indo- 
logists.^ The Pali Brahmajala Sutta in the Dlghanikaya has nothing in 
common with the Chinese code of law except the title. But we have 
found the Chinese version of the Pali text in the 14th chapter of the 
Dlrghagama Sutra under the title Fan-tung-cking *‘Sntra of Brahmans 
movements'^ which in Sanskrit would likewise give Brahmajala Sutra, 
No commentary to it seems to have been written in Sanskrit but 
there is a commentary to it by Chi Chie, a Chinese monk of the i6th 
century, « 

Kumarajiva rendered into Chinese another important Sanskrit Sutra, 
a work which had inspired in a later age many Chinese monks to write 
on it It was Surangama Samadhi (No. 399) in three fasciculi, the sequel 
of which also occurs in Tibetan Kanjun Kumarajiva transliterated the 


' I De Groot, Tmng^ Pm^ 1898, 

U CoUrBtlti Catali7P^£ dii 
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ns^mezs S/iik4en^’f m-sam-mei d,s Sura (hero) anga {limb) and samadkL 
Another recension of this Sutra, but of much larger 
Samslhl ^ was done into Chinese in lo fasc. by Paramiti and 

MikaSakya (No. 446) in the T'ang dynasty. The 
importance of the book can easily be gauged from the fact that three 
commentaries to it by Chinese monks were written in the Sung dynasty. 
In 1165 A. D. Hsien Kwei compiled these commentaries (No. 1818) 
and arranged one after the other under each sentence or passage of 
the Sutra. This arrangement greatly helps us to study at once the 
te^t from three commentaries. I believe Kumarajiva was responsible, 
as he was for many others, for the introduction of this Sutra, which 
became so popular in the centuries to follow him. 

It is to Kumarajiva that we owe the first introduction of the master 
minds of Indian Buddhism into China, viz., A§vaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
Aryadeva and Vasubandhu. These are the four great 
ance patriarchs of Buddhism, who established Mahayana on 

ghosa in Chinese, a sound basis of philosophy, Asvaghosa is the twelfth 
patriarch of the Buddhist church. One of his greatest 
works is the Stitralankara,^ 

It is a collection of pious legends after the model of the Jatakas and 
Avadanas which are narrated in prose and verse in the style of 
Sanskrit poetics. Many of these* legends of old are known to us, such 
as the story of Dirghayus, of king Sivi. Others already show more of 
the spirit of the Mahayana or at best a reverence for the Buddha which 
is more Mahayanic in its tendency. In two of the 
Sutrsiantea. stories of the SWralankara a part is played by king 
Kaniska. But it is much to be deplored that up to now 
we have only Chinese translation of Kumarajiva,® as the Sanskrit text 
so far has not been discovered. Not only is it a literary work 
of importance, the merits of which are apparent in the translation, 
but also of great significance for the history of Indian literature 
and culture inasmuch as it mentions the epics of the Mahabharata 
and Ram ay ana, it combats the . philosophical doctrine of the 
Sankhya and Vaisesika schools just as forcibly as it opposes the 


I This should not be confused with Asanga’s MaMfana SHtralan- 
kara^ which has been translated from Sanskrit into French by S. 

L6vi, ^ ^ •' • ' ".V '• . 

2 ' by Kumirajiva (French 
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religious views of the Brahmins and the Jains and refers in a variety 
of ways to the scripts, the arts, and painting.^ From the Chinese 
translation of SUtndaiikara, Huber was able to trace three stories to 
Divyavadana^ , 

Besides translating the Sutralankara, Kumarajiva translated a bio- 
graphy of the Bodhisattva Asvaghosa (Nanjio, 1460), and thereby 
popularized the legendary life of the patriarch among the Chinese. 
Asvaghosa horse-neighing) was born of a Brahmin family 

in Benares, and received his education at Pataliputra. He had a sound 
Brahmanical education before he embraced Buddhism. He was a 
great force in the country and many a legend is connected with his life. 
He was a great musician, a poet and a dialectician. His epic Buddha- 
carita has been mentioned elsewhere, which was introduced into China 
almost within ten years of the appearance of Kumarajiva’s biography. 

Nagarjiina^ the fourteenth patriarch was also introduced in China 
by Kumarajiva. Nagarjuna was a great and versatile writer and was 
the founder of the Madhyamaka philosophy. The principal work of this 
school is Nagarjuna’s Madhyamaka Basira. Ts^ing-mu 
NSgarjuna. (Nilanetra) wrote a commentary, Pranyanmla-mstra-tlka 
(Nanjio^ 1179), which was translated by Kumarajiva into 
Chinese in 409 A.D. Nagarjuna wrote several important Sastras, among 
which the most compendious volume on Abhidharma was his Maha- 
prajim-paramiia-sastra (Nanjio^ 1169), which was a commentary on the 
Pa 1 kavimsati--Batasahasrika Praf%aparamita (Nanjio, i b). This is the 
first book translated into Chinese explaining the Madhyamaka philo- 
sophy, Kumarajiva also gave a Chinese version of Nagarjuna^s life, 
which is full of miracles and legends (Nanjio, 1461), 

A disciple of Nagarjuna, and as great as his master, was Aryadeva'^ 
(Deva, Kana-Deva). He too was introduced to the Chinese reader by 
Kumarajiva. Deva’s Bata-Bastra with Vasubandhu^s 
Aryadeva. Commentary (Nanjio, 1188) was tendered into Chinese in 
304 A.D. Traditionally Deva is the fifteenth patriarch and 
was an inhabitant of Southern India (some say Ceylon). He lived in 


1 L^vi,/. A,y 1908, pp. yyfF. translated by Nariman, p. 36 ; also 
Anesaki, ERR, vol. 2, p. 159. 

2 '' BBPEO .^ 1904, pp. 709-726. 

3 Edkins> Chinese BuddMsm-^:pk:7fp 

ef BuddMsiic Thought, Cal Univ.,' J912, ’pp. 
187-194 ; also'' Edkins, op ei'C, 'p.; 78, _ ' ^ ‘ 
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the third century A,D. Aryadeva's life was also made known in China 
/by.Kumarajiva. 

The wonderful service done by Kumarajiva, for introducing these 
niaster-minds in Chinese, cannot be gainsaid. The subtle and critical 
mind of the Chinese Confucianists and Taoists wanted critical and phi- 
losophical writings from the pen of Indian Buddhists, and the intro- 
duction of the philosophies of Nagarjuna and Aryadeva was 
the right thing for the hour. The real intellectual Buddhism was 
offered to China by Kumarajxva ; after him, as we shall see, hundreds of 
Abhidharma works of various schools of thought w^ere introduced. 

About the same time while Kumarajlva was preaching in the North 
China, there arrived by sea-route Buddhabhadra (Shantung), who has 

above as the first translator of the 
in^s. China.^^ Avatamsaka (lid^nyio, Sy), By the purity of his life, his 
great discipline and meditation, he influenced deeply the 
people of south China. It was in the South that he laid the foundation 
of the Shan-no (Dhyana) school of Buddhism, which was in later 
times greatly strengthened by Bodhidharnia, 

Other important Sanskrit works were also translated during this 
period by Indian monks. Dlrghagama which is the Sanskrit version 
of the Dighanikaya was rendered into Chinese by Buddhayasa with 
the help of Chu Fo-nien in 412-41 3 A. D. It consisted of 22 fasciculi 
4 Vargas, 30 Sutras. He also translated a Vinaya and a Pratimoksa 
of the Dharmagupta school, which was one of the four sub-divisions of 
the Mula-Sarvastivada. Chu Fo-nien, who has already been mention- 
ed as an assistant of Buddhayasa, had helped many foreign transla- 
tors of the Former T’sin Dynasty. He acquired knowledge of Sanskrit 
and himself translated 22 or 23 works from 374 a* D., till some time, 
under the later T'sin Dynasty. Of his seven works only five are 
in existence. Dharmaya§a, another sramana of Kubha, translated 
2 or 3 works in A. D. 407-415. In Wan-Chwang the Western "Fsin 
established one of those ephemeral Tartar principalities mentiond 
previously. One Chinese ^rama^a Shih Shang-chien or Fa*chien 
translated about 14 or 15 works and today 10 of his works are still 
to be found in the collection of Tripitakas. During the reigns of the 
three T'sins in China (350-431 A. O.) 197 works were translated by 
dcnown and unknown writers/ bu today only 124 of these works 
remain, others l>eirig lost : Dtaring the Eastern Tsln (317-420 A# D.) 
dynasty in , 373k'A-'^*/„Tao-anj a_ Buddhist priest- compiled the first 
Chinese cataloged CatfeloigW with books 
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is that he was a man of the North and probably the aGtivities 
South were little known to him^. 

Nine translators flourished in the state of the Northern Liang 
(a. B. 397“'439) which had its capital at Ghang-ye and Ku-tsang. Of 
these translators Shih Tao-kiing. Shih Fa-Chuiig-chu-ching-shang, Shih 
Chu-mang, Tao-thai were Chinese monks. The last named Shih 
Tao-thai went to the west of the Himalayas to obtain texts of the 
Vibhasa and some Sutras and ^astras. After having returned to 
China, he met one Buddhavarcnati with whom he translated Katya- 
yaniputra^s Adkzdharma^ViikasaSas^ra b. book in 82 fasciculi, 3 
khandas or divisions or 16 chapters. But this was an incomplete work. 
Afterwards he alone made the translation of Maha-purma-hastra 
(Nanjio, 1242 ) and M ahay ana- Avatar aka Bastra. (Nanjio, 1243). 

Shih Chu-meng deserves special note. He started from Chang-an 
towards India in A. B. 404 with fourteen friends. Nine of them were 
frightened at the sight of the Himalayas and returned, one having died 
on the way. Chu-meng with four other friends went as 
Shih Chu-M eng, Pataliputra, where he obtained the Mss. of 

Nirva^a-Sutra^ Maha-sanghika Fzmyay and some other texts, from 
the very house of a Brahmana, from whom Fa-hsien had obtained the 
Nirvmm-Sutra manuscripts. On the way back to China in A, D. 424, 
he again lost three more friends, and arrived at Liang-chiu with only 
one surviving friend. In A. D. 433-439 ks translated the Nirvana-Sntra 
in 20 fasciculi, but his translation was lost in 730 A. D. 

The only great Indian translator who has left a lasting name was 
Dharmaraksa, who is said to have translated 23 or 24 works, of which 
twelve are still extant As many of these books are important, I 
shall mention them briefly : — 

(1) Mahavatpulya*Maka-sannipata Swtra in four parts and 30 
fasciculi (No* 6x). 

(2) MaMpanmrmna-Sutra in 40 fasciculi, 13 chapters (No. 113). 

(3) Suvarwprabhasa Sutra, which remained incomplete and was 
followed by a more complete version by Ttsing in a later age, and 
became very popular in China. It had two famous commentaries. 

Karmw-pu'^arlka Butra^ a knosHfn extant Sanskrit book 
(No. 142). 

(5) Strlvivartva Vfakarana-Sutra. 


I See Pelliot, Mem^Tseu m ies dauie^t Levii^ T^oung Pao,’ V, XI 5 C« 
pp. 2SS C* also Giles^ 
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( 6 )' and a few others. ,, 

■ But the most important' of these books, which has evoked great 
discussion amciig the Avestern Hterati, . is Dharnia-raksa^s translation 
of the Buddka’Cariia (Nan jio, '1351) by Asvaghosa. This is a 

metrical work .on: 'the life of Buddha from liis birth till 
Biicldim-eanta. division of his re'Hcs. ■This Chinese version has been 

translated into .English by Mr» Beal and contains 28 chapters^ whereas 
the ' original extant Sanskrit recension has only 17 chapters, the titles 
and contents of which agree with those of the first 17 chapters of the 
Chinese translation (except the titles of the nth, i6th, and 17th chap- 
ters... of the Chinese), which .omits some verses. Beal in the translation 
of (S. B, .E., v-ol. xlix) and Cowell in his Budd/za- 
carzM^ have compared these two versions and various Sanskrit originals. 
Dharmaraksa however so amplified and transposed the original verses 
that the result can hardly be called a translation, although it must have 
been so intended. I believe the greatest achievement under this Dynasty 
was the translation of the Buddha-carita and the blackest spot of the 
rulers is the way in which its translator was treated and eventually 
murdered by Tsin-chimmeng-suh (413-433) and the second ruler of 
the Northern Liang Dynasty. 


I According to a more critical study of the Sanskrit text of the 
Buddha-carita^ the last four cantos of the Epic are held as spurious and 
are decidedly known as composition of Amrtananda, a Nepalese poet 
of no mean order. It has been further demonstrated by Leumann 
and others that the first 25 ^lokas of the 1st canto are presumably com- 
posed by Amrtananda, as they do not occur either in the Chinese 
or the Tibetan versions. The Sanskrit text of the work was first 
known to the literati in 1893, when the late E. B. Cowell published 
the Sanskrit text in the Anecdota Oxoniensia (Aryan Series, part 
VII, Oxford, 1893). 

The English translation of the Buddha-carita by Cowell appeared in 
the S.B.E., voL xlix, 1894. Since the publication of these two works 
almost all the Indologists have taken part in the discussion that 
followed, and each has helped to elucidate the text. Below we give 
the bibliography on Asvaghosa : 

Bohtlingk, Otto von und H. Kern : Kritische Bemerkungen su 
Aspagkosds Buddka-cari^a^^Kohg. S^iCh. GeseL d. Wiss, zu Leipzig, 
Phil-histor. Klasse, 1894 ; il^ 1895, pp. 160-198. 

Dahimann, J : Das Makahhamt als Epos uud Rechtsbuch — Berlin, 
^895, pp. 141-152 ^ 

I, a Q., MARCH, 1926;.:- ■ 
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r Dvnasty known as the Earlier Sung was founded in 

In 420 an Chien-yeh or modern Nanking as its capital. In the 
the south w principalities which were more or less 

north, there wei Wei perished before 

favourable kingdoms, 

, 1. .fed for about a hundred years. In the south, the Earlier Sung 
^ 1 tn these short dynasties, Chi, Liang, and Ch'en, until at 
farthfsui (589^05) (Eliot’s and Buddhism. 

vol. Ill, p. 252). , 424.454 a.D.) of the Earlier Sung Dynasty, 

The Emper Confucianism, was not wholly inimical to 

althougi a p ^ advance of Buddhism in China roused 

fhe Susy of the official and literary circle, who had great in- 
fluence in the Chinese court. They wanted imperial interference to 
prent the multiplication of monasteries and the growing expenditure 


Einot L ; Noies sur k BuddRa-carita-]. As., Pans, 1895, PP- 512 - 545 - 

Hnnhins E. W., Buddha-carita. J.A.O.S., vol. xxu, 1901, pp. 387-388- 

r- n I F Zu Asvaghosa’s Buddha-carita—'Kong. Gesel. d. Wiss, 

vie loriL -. piiiphistor. Klasse, 1894, pp. 364-374. 

tr ^mne Notes on Asvag/iosa’s Buddha-carita — W.Z.K.M., 
Leumann, E., tiomt j- 

•Rand vui 1 893 . PP- t93'200. 

Zu Asvaghosa’s Buddha-carita — Kong. Gesel. d. Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, Phil-Wst. Klasse, 1896, pp. 83-90. 

E'vi S. Buddhacarita d’e Asvaghosa J. As., 1892, pp. 201-236. 

T - / H A'^vaghom^s Buddha-carita — Kong. Ges-sL d. Wish. 

2U Gotringen, Phik-hist Klasse, pp. 1-15. 

T c KriHsche Nachlese su A’s Buddha-carita — Amsterdam, 
Speyer, J. o-, -o-' - 

WiiJdisL. E : Mara und Buddha, Leipzig, 1895. 

Fo michi Carlo, Ahvaghom Poeta del Buiidmsmo--P^mxom^Ct\ di 

° OTltura Modina— G. Latcrza, Bari, 1912, p. 409 (The book con- 
■ a learned introduction, Italian translation, notes, and the above 
bibliography : The author, who is the greatest authority on Buddha^ 
gives in several places his own reading which has greatly 
li 1 d to clear up hitherto obscure and apparently meaningless 
ass-rfes Since the publication 'of thi^ book, Hultzsch and Cappellar 
have written two articles iii the i?. ilf. <?. Z. Ind. Iran., 
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on BUperstitious ceremonies. This marks the beginning of the desire 
to curb Buddhism by restrictive legislation. A similar 
reaction took place in the Wei kingdom where great 
persecutions were done, alternately favoured by some 
benevolent princes. The force of Buddhism rvas too strong to 
be curbed and in Wei we find as many as 13,000 Buddhist 
temples. In the Sung kingdom much restriction was placed 
on the Buddhists by certain kings, amply compensated by a succeeding 
one. For fifty-nine years good progress was made in the trans- 
lation of Sanskrit books, for as many as twenty translations from 
China, India, Ceylon and Central Asia are said to have existed in 
earlier times of which nine only remain. 

A remarkable feature of this period is the tendency of Chinese 
Buddhists to go on pilgrimage to India ; since Fa-hsien’s return in 414, 
Chinese students felt romantic pleasure to wend their way to In-do 
or India. Thus in 420' A. D. a band of 25 Chinese monks started on 
a pilgrimage to India. 

During this Earlier Sung rule, we hear of two translations into 
Chinese of works of the Mahisasaka school. These translations were done 
by Buddhajiva, a sramana of Kubha, who arrived in China in 423 A.D. 
Besides Buddhajiva, there were KalayaSa, Dharmamitra, Isvara, Guna- 
varman, Sanghavarman, Gunabhadra, GunaSila (?), and others who 
came from India. Shih Chu-yen, Shih Pao-yun, Fa-yung, Tsu-chii-chin- 
shang, a layman, JTwui-kien, Siang-kung and others were Chinese 
translators. ' 

Of the Indian monks of this period Gunavarraai?,^i had international 
reputation. He was a native of Kubha, a younger son of the king of 
the country. He visited Ceylon in 400 A.D. and it is said that he conver- 
ted a country called Cho-po, which is identified with Java where he 
founded the first Buddhist monastery. The fame of the monk spread 
all over the Buddhist world and he attracted the 
Gunavarmana. attention and admiration of the Chinese scholars, who 

got the Emperor to invite Gunavarraan to China. 
The Indian monk came to China in 431 A. D., worked incessantly 
and died the same year. He translated ten works but only five 


I Of the details of the life , of Gunavaraman, we have ample 
materials furnished by M. Ed. Chavannes in an article in the 

1904, which iiar already ' ^ by Mr. P. N. Bose in 

his Iffdtm Teachers. m - - - 
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lemain, one ^ of them being a book called Dharmagupta Bkzksunl- 

armm, which is evidently the Bhik&w^Pratimoksa according to 
the Dharmagupta school. 

Gimavarman completed another important work known as 
kamvukta-abhzdkarma-hraaya-Sastra (Tsa-a-phi-hsin-lun). which had 

been done up to the tenth fasciculus by a sramana named livara. The 
book had I3 fasaculi; but itwas lost very early (Nanjio. App. II. 78). 
TUs 8 am:yukta-abhzdharma of Dharmatrata (Nanjio, 1287 ; 16 fasc. . 
which was a commentary on Dharmajnana’s Abkidkarma Hrdaya^ 
was also translated by Sahghavarman another Indian bhiksu who 
arrive in anking m 433 A.D. Saiighavarman’s other important tran- 
^^^^'^^^^'^^^^ SarvsmvMa-mkaya-Vinaya-Matrka'<fz\\ich. in Chinese is 

phi-ni moto-lo-chia (Nanjio, 1133), and 
mgarjuna.BodkzsaUva.SukrUekha (Nos. 1440, 1441). The latter was 
a book of verses on the importance of the Law. composed by theBodhi- 
sattva Nagarjuna. It-sing gays that the SuhrlUkha or letter to a 

friend was written by Nagarjuna to his old Danapad^ great king of 

fi f Buddhists in the five parts 

of India first commit these verses to memory when they begin to sLdy 

eir re igion. So it is not unlikely that such a popular book should 
be translated into Chinese. 

. Gunabhadra, another translator of versatile genius, arrived in China 

Gunabhadra 1!,^ L 1 ^ ®rah- 

calied Maha- J ^ste and was nicknamed Mahayana for his deep 

nowledge of the doctrines of Mahayana. He is 

pal . ^ve translated 78 works* but only twenty-eig'ht 

of them remain to this dav ^ a r .2.- / eigm 

1 pi T * y* tie translated L(X'hk(!t,vc^,tQ>T(z S^tTU k 

well-known Sanskrit Book \7- - - a. 

1 nyr 1 rx Yogacara^ still read and revered bv 

people. Many other Sutras a nu- - r- rcverea oy 

were rendered into Chinese Ahf V ^"d value 
lated the Hinayana Samyuktao- Mahayanist, he trans- 

the sfitras of Lrnvuhfn'f fasciculi. Almost half 

which are partVCitaknT'rth‘>^ 

tara NiMya. Another important 

r on philosophy viz. Vasumitra's 

Gu,abhadra in collabolt ^y 

o with an Indian pandit named Buddha- 


I Trans, into Chinese by Gautama c • u j 
(Nanjio, 1288). ^ Gautama Sanghadeva w 391 A 
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yasas. Giinabliadra*s style of writing in Chinese was of a high order, 
and his books became very popular in China. 

This Gunabhadra was also responsible for a translation of a very 
important Pali work, Milinda-pafi^ha^ but it was unfortunately lost 
by 664 A. D. There were three versions of the Milinda-pafiha in 
Chinese : 

(1) Na-sien {Nagasena) pi-ythching or the Sutra of comparisons 
by Nagasena. This version was translated in the third century A. D. 
but was already lost in the 5th century. 

(2) Na-sien pi-chm cMng (Nagasena Bhiksu Sutra) or Na-sten 
citing (Nagasena Stitra)^ was first translated during the Eastern 
Tsin dynasty (317-420 A. D.). This version is anonymous ; its 
original was probably redacted in a dialect of India, in two or 
three fasciculi. To the Chinese scholars one recension in two fasciculi 
was known. 

(3) A version of the second, probably incomplete, was translated 
by Gunabhadra ; but his translation has not come down to us as 
stated above. 

A comparison of the Chinese and Pali versions of the book shows 
wide divergences in the preliminary part, and almost perfect agree- 
ment in the principal part. The two texts of the Chinese versions were 
held by Sprecht and Levi to be different works, but they have since 
been proved by Pelliot^ to be two recensions of one and the same 
work. Between these recensions it is difficult to decide which is the 
more ancient and the more exact The Chinese text is much 


shorter than the existing Pali one®. 

In connection with Gunabhadra^s translation of the Samyukttgama- 
sutray a very important problem presents itself : **What 
pgii Nikayas relation to the Pali canon of the Chinese texts 

and bansknt 

Agamas. bearing titles corresponding to Dlrgha^ Madhyama^ 

Samyukta and Ekottara ? These collections of Sutras 
do not call themselves Nikaya but A-han or Agama : the titles are 




1 Nanjio, 1358. 

2 Pelliot, ^Les noms propres dans les traductions Chinois du 
Milinda-pauha^, /. A., 1914, No, 2, pp. 379-420. 

3 Takakusu, Chinese translations of the Milinda-pahha^ J,R.A,S,^ 

1896, pp/D2lC For a detailed of the Chinese versions of 

Milinda-panho, see Paul Demi^ville, *Les versions Chinois du Milinda- 
pafiha^ 
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translated as ‘Long’, ‘Medium,’ ‘Miscellaneous’ and Tseng-i, represent- 
ing Ekottara rather than Anguttarai. There is hence prima facie 
reason to suppose that these works represent not the Pali canon, but a 
somewhat similiar Sanskrit collection. That one or many Sanskrit 
works may have co-existed with a somewhat similar Pali work is clearly 
shown by the Vinaya texts, for here we have the Pali canon and 
Chinese translations of five Sanskrit versions, belonging to different 
schools, but apparently covering the same ground and partly identical. 
For the Sutra Pitaka no such evidence is forthcoming, but the Sanskrit 
fragments of the Samyuktaganta found near Turfan contain parts of 
six sutras which are arranged in the same order as the Chinese translation 
and are apparently the original from which it was made. It is noticeable 
that three of the four great Agamas were translated by monks who 
came from Tukhara or Kabul. Gupabhadra, however, the translator 
of the Samyuktagatna came from Central India, and the text which 
he translated was brought from Ceylon by Fa-hsien®, It is also certain 
that though the Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikay as contain much 
common matter, it is differently distributed'’. {EYxQt, Hinduistn and 
Buddhism, III, pp. 296-7). 

During this Liu Sung period a few Chinese scholars learnt Sans- 
krit and translated many books into Chinese. One of them, Shih-Fa- 
Yung had been so much attracted by Indian culture that he took 
the name of Thasa-wu-Chia which is transliterated as Dharma-vikrama 
or DharmaSura. He had been to India with the group of twenty- 
five monks, who had started for India in 420 A. D. and came back in 
4^3 A. D. He translated only one work. Shih Hwui-Kien, another 
Chinese Sramana, whose native place is not known, translated 10 or 
1 $ works in A. D. 457 ; but today only six works remain, and in 730 
only seven works were in existence. We find the names of other 
Chinese Sramanas, who translated a few books, but most of them are 
lost. 

It is not always that the Buddhist monks alone laboured on transla- 
tion of works. Even laymen took great interest in the work, Tsii-Chii 
Chin-Shang, a Chinese Grhapati or householder, was a cousin of the 
second ruler of the Northern Liang Dynasty, who had killed Dharma 


I Anesaki, ‘Traces of Pali Texts in a Mahayana treatise’, Le 
Z L6vi, ‘Satpyuktagama Sanskrit’ Paa,, 1904, p. 297, ■: 
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raksa mentioned above. Tsii-Chii-Ching-Shang in his youth had gone 
to Khotan, where he had met an Indian priest named 
A lay Chinese Buddhasena,. trom whom he probably learnt Sanskrit, 

lans a r. Having returned to the kingdom of the Northern Liang, 

he translated one work in 2 or 3 fasciculi, entitled 'an important 
explanation of the Law of Meditation’ in a. D. 433-439, but it was 
lost before 73O A. D. After the destruction of the Northern Liang, 
Dynasty, he went southward and took refuge under the Sungs, where 
he continued his work of translation with great vigour. By 455 A.D. 
he translated 28 or, some say, 35 works, of which sixteen only are 
in the Ming collection (Nanjio, App. II, 68, 83). 

The work of translation went on in the South in spite of the change 
of rulers. For in 479 A. D. the Lin Sung Dynasty was replaced by the 
Ch’i Dynasty, which retained the capital in Nanking 
'I he Ch’i as before, so that the culture of the Buddhists did not 

dynasty. get any rude shock from the change of masters. In the 

■ reign of VVu-ti, the first emperor of this Dynasty, one of the imperial 
princes, named Tzu-Liang cultivated the society of eminent monks 
and enjoyed theological discussions. From the specimens of these 
arguments which have come down to us, we see that the explanation 
of the inequalities of life as the result of Karma had a great attrac- 
tion for the popular mind and and also that it provoked the hostile 
criticism of the Confucian literati^. During this period of 23 years, we 
find mention of eight monks namely Dharmajata-yaSa, Mahayana 
(Mo-ho-Sh^ng), Sahgha-bhadra, Dharmamati, Gunavrddhi (?), Shih 
Fa-tu, Shih Than-Ching, Shih Fa-hwa, who translated 14 Sanskrit 
books, out of which only six are mentioned in the Tripitaka of 
today. 

The Ch’i Dynasty in the South was followed by the Liang Dynasty 
of the Siao Family (a.d. S 02 - 557 ). founded by Wu-ti, who alone 
ruled from 502 to 549. Although successful as 
a warrior in the beginning of life, he lost all interest 
in war and politics after he had embraced Buddhism, 
and died miserably in the hands of his oppo- 
nents the Wei of the North. Wu-ti forbade sacrifice of animals, 
even representations of animals in embroidery on the ground 
that people, might cut up such figures and thus become 
callous to the sanctity of life.^ He imitated Asoka and rivalled himsfa 


Emperor Wu-ti 
a Chinese 
Asoka* 
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pious enthusiasm, if not in power and prosperity. He expounded 
sutras in public and wrote a book on Buddhist ritual. 

It was during the reign of Wu-ti that the first Chinese edition of the 
Tripitaka in manuscript and not in print was made in 518 A.D. The 
Emperor paid great honour to Buddhism and he made a 
and Cheese large Collection of the Buddhist canonical books, amoun- 
pitaka. ting to Sj, 400 volumes, in the Hw^-lin garden. The Sha- 

man Pao-Chan compiled the Catalogue in fifty-four fasci- 
culi'^, According to the Khahyiien-lu, this Catalogue was compiled 
by Pao-chan under the Imperial order in 4 fasciculi, in A. D. 518 ; 
but it had been lost in 730 A.D. The total number of the sacred books 
that were translated from Sanskrit into Chinese between 67-518 A.D., 
that is, about four hundred and fifty years, is said to have reached 
about 1432 distinct works in 3741 fasciculi, arranged under 20 
classes. This was the first collection of Buddhist sacred books made 
by an Emperor of China. But this Catalogue is lost. The one that 
is proved was compiled by a Chinese priest Sang Yien about 520 
A.D. It was a private collection and consisted of 17 fasciculi (Nanjto, 
1476). Its title was Chu-Ban-^-tsang-tsi or a collection of the records of 
translation of the Tripitaka. 

(To he continued) 


PRABHi^T Kumar Mukherji 



I quoted by Nanjio, p. xvii.'::. 


MISCELLANY 

The date of Kaniska and Mr. Kimura " 

I have taken a keen interest in the question about the date of the 
famous Indo-Scythian emperor Kaniska^ and I therefore at once turned 
to Mr. Kimura's paper, when I received the third part of the Indian 
Historical Quarterly. It seemed evident that the learned author is in 
possession of Chinese scholarship, since he quotes directly from the 
source, and I therefore thought that he might perhaps have come across 
some new information, which had escaped notice up till now, and 
apparently he had. 

He brings the following extract from the Hou Han-shii : “In 
yiianch'u oi emperor Anti, king Ankon of Sakala got offen- 
ded with his uncle and prime minister Pan and exiled him as a hostage 
to the king of the Yueh-chi. The Yueh-chi king very much loved him 
i, e. Pan, Now when king Ankon died without son, his mother became 
regent. The people of Sakala then put up as their king the son of the 
brother of Pan. When Pan (the minister of the Sakala king) heard 
of this, he appealed to the king of the Yueh-chi on the ground that 
though the people have made his brother's son king, yet he ought to be 
made king in his place because he was the uncle. The Yueh-chi king 
was satisfied and sent Pan to Sakala with an army. The people of 
Sakala showed respect to Pan as they were afraid to disobey the Yueh- 
chi king ; they then took away the seat of Pan^s nephew and made 
Pan their king " ^ 

Mr. Kimura compares this account with a passage from Hiuen Tsang 
in which Kaniska is mentioned in connection with Sakala and some 
hostages^ and draws the conclusion that Kaniska^s date can be settled 
from this comparison. It must be subsequent to the period Yuan<Uu 
(114-116 A.D.), and an examination of certain details mentioned by 
Hiuen Tsang shows, he says, that it must fall between A, D. 140 and 
180. 

This argument looks very convincing. But there is one difificulty; 
the quotation from the Hou Han-shu Is not correct 

I shall not lay any stress on the fact that the name of the “Sakala^^ 
king is wrongly given as Ankon instead of An-kuo, older pronunciation 
An-kwak, because this may be a mere slip of the pen. More serious is, 
. , howew, the misstatetnent that An-kuo was king of Sakala. 
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The passage quoted by Mr. Kimura is found in the chapters of the 
Hou Han-shii which deal with the kingdom Su-le in the Western Coun- 
tries. The account of So-ku, /.^. Yarkand, ends with the remark : 
going from So-kii, if one turns to the north-east one arrives in Su-Ie. 
Sii le is accordingly a kingdom in Eastern Turkistan, to the north-east 
of Yarkand and I fail to understand why Mr. Kimura does not accept 
the usual identification of Su-Ie and Kashgar, which is, as a matter of 
fact, beyond every doubt. 

If he had not made this mistake, he would probably have feen that 
the history of Kashgar, as it is narrated in Chinese and Tibetan sources, 
seems to include events which may prove of interest in connexion with 
the date of Kaniska. 

In his Tableaux historiques de TAsie, p. i66, M. Klaproth states 
that according to some Chinese source, the king of Kashgar was deposi- 
ted by the Yueh-chi about A.D. 120, and that his subjects on that occa- 
sion embraced Buddhism. We are not told where he has found this 
statement, but Mr. Kimura will perhaps be able to trace it. It evidently 
refers to the same events which are mentioned in the passage from the 
Hou Han-shu quoted by him about the installation of the ruler 
whom Mr. Kimura calls Pan, but whom the Hou Han-shu name Ch'en- 
p'an on the throne of Kashgar. Now we are told in the Li-yul-gyi 
Lo-rgyas-pa^ that the wife of the Khotan king Vijayasiinha was 
instrumental in propagating Buddhism in Shu-lik. Shu-lik is evidently 
the same word as is rendered Su-le by the Chinese, for the ancient 
pronunciation of this name was Shiwolek. We must therefore draw 
the conclusion that the Khotan king Vijayasimha was on the throne 
about A.D. 120. 

Now we learn from another Tibetan source^ that Vijayakirti, the son 
of Vijayasimha, led an army to India together with king Kaniska and 
(?) the Guzan king and others. Though Taranatha distinguishes 
between Kanika and Kaniska, just as Mr. Kimura speaks of two kings 
Kaniska, there cannot be any doubt that we have here a reference to 
Kaniska, whose date would accordingly be subsequent to A.D. 120. 

It the Tibetan notice about the expedition to India can be relied on, 
it further raises a certain presumption in favour of the theory that 
Kaniska started on his campaign from Khotan and in this connexion 
it may be useful to remind the reader of certain facts which point to 
< the, same, coiicltision,; 

I Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 240. 

% Cf. Dr* Thomas* Indian Antiau^iru. v3fvii mo'? r. 
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I Mr. Kimura quotes the notice in the Sutralahkara about the king 

i whom he calls Candra Kaniska, The Chinese text does not^ how- 

ever, speak of Candra, but of Chen-fan Kaniska, and Professor 
Sylvain Levi has long ago^ suggested to explain Chen-fan as *^king of 
Khotan''. Also the late Dr. Fleet" thought that ‘TCaniska belonged to a 
j separate clan, sept, or ruling house of the Kusana tribe which made 

I its way from Khotan into Kashmir, and thence into India.” 

It is further of importance that Kaniska and his successors, in their 
coin legends, use the Iranian language which later on became the 
I language of trade and administration in the Khotan kingdom and 

which had been spoken then in the first centuries of the Christian era'". 
They are there designated as belonging to the Kusa tribe and not by 
^ means of the derived word Kusana, just as the Chinese texts quoted 

by Mr. Kimura speak of Kaniska as a king in the race of the Kmas 

and as king Kaniska of the Maharajakanikalekha^ is said to be of the 

I Kusa race. 

Moreover, if Kaniska hailed from the Khotan country, it becomes 
necessary to follow the Russian scholar Storel Holstein® in assuming 
that he belonged to the Little and not to the Great Yueh-chi. 

* It follows from what I have said above that I cannot accept Mr. 

Kimura^s dictum that the ‘^evidence does not leave the smallest doubt 
that there were two Kaniskas, one of older times and another a con- 
temporary of Asvaghosa.'^ There were no doubt two Kaniskas, the 
great and famous protector of Buddhism and another one, probably his 
grandson, who is mentioned in the Ara inscription, but they were not 
separated by a long interval. The Chinese accounts of the interval 
between Kaniska and the Nirvana are too inconsistent to be relied on, 
and the statements about the original composition and authorship of 
Buddhist books must be received with critical scepticism. 

It will be seen that I roughly accept Mr. Kimura^s date of what he 
calls Kaniska II for the great Kaniska. And I still think that the 
evidence collected in the paper writtea by my Dutch friend de Wijk and 


I See Indian Antiquary, xxxii, 190, pp. 384 f- 
2^; jRAs., 1903. p/ 337 *^■ 

3'"' ' Ct my papers German Oriental Society, 6S, 

pp« 8s ff. and in the-Qslasiatische Eeitschrift, yiii, pp. 220 ff, 

4 Dr. Thomas,, be,, -p. 348. ^ ■ 

5 In the T?rans^ti0^:df;|lie'Berlhi‘ 19^^ pp* 64^ ff? 
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myself’- strongly points to A. D. 134 as the initial year of the era, 
instituted by him. In 33 .C. 57 there was no Kusana empire. That 
follows from the Chinese annals and also from the history of North- 
western India, which was then under the dominion of ^aka kings, 
Moga or one of his predecessors. 

Sten Konow 

A Note on Excavation-work by Mediaeval Bengalees 

Towards the end of the Pathan rule and during the reign of the 
Mughals, Bengal did not only survive the shock of foreign occupation, 
but her life-forces also shaped out a new civilisation. The fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries were marked by a general cultural upheaval which 
was effective in many directions. The work of reconstruction, which was 
suddenly stopped after the Senas, was now taken up in right earnest. 
Vaisnavism, Saivism and Saktism were the dominant forms of the 
Neo-Hinduism of the age. Both art and literature connected with these 
faiths were cultured to a great perfection. In order to reconstruct they 
had to fall back on artistic and literary traditions and vestiges of the 
past. Thus a regular investigation was carried on for bringing old 
■Mss. and sites to light. A few references in contemporary literature 
are here collected in order to show that the work of excavation was not 
unknown in those days. 

At the very outset we should observe that the underlying motive of 
those mediseval explorers was not at all archaeological, but only to 
secure and restore the old images or sites. These old religious souvenirs 
had, through the ravages and political vicissitudes of Muhammadan 
rule and owing to the desertion of the places of pilgrimage, been gradu- 
ally hidden in out-of-the-way places. Only the class of religious men- 
dicants, who wandered through the length and breadth of the country, 
had any real knowledge of the old relics. They were sometimes known 
to have carried small images with their all but scanty belongings. They 
were thus an agent in the migration of idols. It was not uncommon 
that they often left the images with some fortunate householders who 
were eager to arrange for their regular worship. But the story 
of those imsges, which were buried underground, is differently told. As 
the folk-lores have it, the village cowboySi while tending their herds at 
some deserted spot overgrown with jui^lesj suddenly came by some old 

I A 4 a Orientalia, I^eiden, 1924, pp. 52 ff, 
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images and when the neighbouring villagers heard of It they took them 
over to a public place of worship. We are sometimes asked to believe 
stories in which certain lucky persons received an adtM iti their dreams 
that such and such deities are willing to favour them if they only dig 
up their images from particular spots. 

Thus we find that some sort of excavation-work was being carried 
on in mediseval Bengal, though the fact was not recorded. We are not 
sure, for the paucity of any reliable mention in the contemporary 
works, whether old architectural remains were restored in the same way 
as the images. But we have come across some pointed references as to 
the restoration of some well-known images in the i6th century from 
some old sites excavated for the very purpose. And these images were 
different in style and execution from the newly sculptured ones. Again 
the old building materials which the excavations divulged were some- 
times freely utilised to give the images a new habitation. 

^ siFfit II '515 

II 'W— 5^ 'sis 

Caitaiiyacleva, who revived and remodelled the Vaisnavism of 
Bengal, had the farsightedness to place the activities of his Church on a 
sound foundation. He noticed with remorse that the holy places of 
Vaisnavism as well as the Vaisnava ^astras were almost forgotten 
or extinct. He himself travelled to the farthest of the holy places and 
was anxious to revive the splendours of the Brindabans which were 
traditionally connected with the life-history of Krsna. On the authoriiy 
of the C(^itanya-caritUmrta we know that while travelling in Southern 
India he procured manuscript copies of rare Vaisnava works, such as 
the Brahma-samhita and the Karnamyta^ Again, he enjoined on the 
Vaisnava apostles Sanatana and Rupa Gosvamins while he met the 
former at Benares and the latter at Puri : — 

Jl#[ ^ I % 8»t 

In the case of the holy sites, and specially the Brindabans which 
were hidden in the jungles far away from human habitation, the Vais- 
nava apostles had to proceed with the greatest care and observation. 
They studied the old ^astras on the subject. 

»tt3[ 1 'W— ssf '58 

■ (^^5^ ^?) <5: Vrb- 

Many of the old sife were restored. But a difficulty arose. It was 
recordeti in the ^Sstir^ important deity Govinda 

Vofraoitha which W^s 
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somewhere in the Brindabans. Now, Rupa Gosvamin, perhaps after 
surveying the sites, ascertained that the Gomatila was the old Yogapitha. 
And here, regular excavation being performed, his calculation was 
authenticated, and the image of Govinda was really found out,- — 

‘ST II 

3Wl %% “il <21^3 II 

II 

, '-lif ■ • ■ ^ ^ 

W <211 1 Y* 

* I 

II ^Fsg5t^Wff$~W— 'Sit 
It is also recorded in the Bhakti-ratmkara {Ibid. p. 93) that at the 
Brindabans Sanatana Gosvamin procured the image of Madanamohana 
but, we are not told whether any excavation-work had to be under- 
taken for the purpose. In this very old Vaisnava work (Ibid. pp. 128- 
29) we get another reference to excavation at Biraloka by the celebrated 
AbhirSma Gosvamin. The image of Gopinath was thus restored after 
excavating another old site. Now, the details of those operations were 
beside the aims of the Vaisnava leaders. They were concerned only 
with the religious side of the thing. But the evidence of the orthodox 
Vaisnava tradition embodied in the C.-C^ and Bhakt.-Rat. which were 
written in the early years of the 17th century may fairly be reckoned 
as established. 

Besides the Vaisnavas, the Saktas of the period seem to have 
launched a propaganda for excavation. But unfortunately we have no 
contemporary accounts of it. Only one instance may be taken as 
proved beyond doubt. The well-known and important image of Ya§o- 
resvarl was restored by Pratapaditya by excavating an old site (Prof. 
S. C. Mitra’s YaSohara-Khulnar Itihasa, vol. II, p, 128). As most of 
the Sakta images are very old, at least some of them have been un- 
earthed by means of excavation. We hope further research may reveal 
other instances of regular excavation. 
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Periimai’s Apostacy 


This is a subject about which much has been written by eminent 
scholars, and they seem to be generally agreed in discarding the view 
that a Perumal embraced Muhammadanism, mainly because the 
traditiona! date assigned to this incident, as expressed in the 
cl^toi^ogxdLm^ Kurudkih Samasrayah is centuries before the period of 
the Prophet. They hold that if a Perumal did turn apostate it was 
to accept Buddhism. They also held that the Muhammadan colour 
was introduced into the tradition by the Portuguese. But no explanation 
has as yet been offered as to bow they misunderstood it. An explana- 
tion can be offered for this misunderstanding. 

Buddha is a common name applied by Malayalees to the followers 
of all religions except Hinduism, and we do use the term in this 
sense even now to refer to Christians and Muhammadans. Originally 
it must have been applied only to Buddhists, that being the only 
alien religion in the land. Again the script, current here at the time 
of the Portuguese advent and for centuries before that, was the 
Vatteluttu script which have no symbols to denote aspirates and 
sonants. If the term Magadha was written in this script, it could be 
read only as Makata. To the foreigner it is easier to identify Makata 
with Mecca than with Magadha. Thus might have arisen the wrong 
interpretation of the tradition. This, therefore, once again supports 


the accepted view that the last of the Perumals who turned apostate 
become a convert not to Muhammadanism but to Buddhism, 

In this connection a few more considerations deserve to be noticed. 
The interpretation of the apostacy, as accepted by scholars^ necessarily 
raises the question as to what was the Perumahs religion before his con- 
version. Secondly, if there was an apostate Bhaskara Ravi Varma, who 
is the Perumal of the same name whose statue is set up and worshipped 
at Tiruvansikulam temple ? Surely, an apostate Perumal would not 
be accorded such honour. Thirdly, if the tradition of the apostacy 
is to be accepted, one must be prepared to accept the other statements 
also connected with it. Thus the same tradition makes the apostate 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma the last of the Perumals who divided up his 
kingdom, and assigns him to the close of the fourth century a. X). 
If this also ^be accepted who is the Perumal of the same name who 
is the donor of the Jewish plate and who is assigned to the eighth 
or the ninth century by Epigraphistsb. These considerations do not 
appear 'to have. 'been- raised'- and - answered. No definite' answer can 
be given in the of our historical researches, 
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and if any solution is attempted here, it is only to court discussion 
and thus elicit truth. 

The points raised above can find a satisfactory solution if two 
Bhaskara Ravi Varmas may be presumed. The earlier, or the tradi- 
tional, Bhaskara Ravi Varma might have been the last of that noble 
line of Imperial Suzerains, the last Emperor to actively wield the 
Kerala sceptre, to exercise the royal prerogatives appertaining to that 
high office in their fullest and highest measure and finally to divide 
up his kingdom amongst his relatives, accept Buddhism and go on 
a pilgrimage to Magadha. There might have been a revival of Hinduism 
in the land during his time and the Emperor might have forsaken 
the religion of his predecessors and accepted the new faith ; but 
in his declining years he might have given up his new religion and 
went back to the religion of his youth and of his family, namely 
Buddhism. 

The second or the historical Bhaskara Ravi Varma, the donor 
of the Jewish plate, might not have been a Perumal, exercising all 
Kerala political supermacy ; but only a chief invested however with 
complete religious supermacy over the whole land and hence entitled 
to the honorific title Perumal. That the historical Bhaskara Ravi 
Varma lived after the break up of the Perumal’s empire is to a certain 
extent borne out by the number of chieftains cited as witnesses to 
the Jewish deed. It is also certain that this king held his court at 
Tiruvansikulam. 

If this view appears tenable, it deserves to be argued as to which 
family this spiritual head belonged. Certain clues are indeed available 
and in the light of these we are led to believe that the donor of 
the Jewish plate was one of the greatest kings of the family now 
known as the Cochin Royal Family. The omission of the Chief 
representing this family may be accounted for by supposing not that 
he was a nephew of the donor as is commonly done, but that he 
was the donor himself. That the Jews have shown a decided partiality 
for the Maharaja of Cochin, that His Highness has always take them 
under his protection and scrupulously respected the rights and privileges 
granted to them by Bhaskara Ravi Varma may be adduced as a second 
argument in support of our view. Thirdly, to none else is the historic 
temple at Tiruvansikulam so dear as to His Highness. The Maharaja 
of Cochin, who even to this day carries honorific title ‘Gatigadhara 
Trkkoil Adhikarikal Vera Kerala etc’, thereby suggesting that Vamulesa 
was and is the patron deity of the Royal Family and that His Highness 
a derives his sovereign powers from being the Guardian of that sacred 
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shrine. Foiirthly^ H Highness constitutes the highest tribunal in 
all spiritiial matters for all Kerala, a position more or less conceded 
even now at least implicitly by all Malayalee chiefs. This position 
corresponds to that of the Pope in Europe;, who, though, theoretically 
nothing in temporal affairs, could yet command the homage of 
all Christian powers and hence was practically everything. Similar!)’', 
the Maharaja of GGcliin might not originally have been a great 
political power, but by virtue of the religious suzerainty he was very 
powerful and was able to exact the homage of all Malayalee princes. 
Tradition also seems to favour the view that His Highness was the 
spiritual head. For the last of the Perumals is said to have made his 
nephew the heir to his religious supremacy and hence gave him 
the crown. In the light of these it does not appear to be very 
far-fetched to find in the historic Bhaskara Ravi Varma, one amongst 
the glorious ancestors of the Royal Family of Cochin. 

Such an explanation, namely, that the historical Bhaskara Ravi 
Varma represented mainly the highest spiritual and not political autho- 
rity naturally fits in with the’ date assigned to the document on 
epigraphical grounds and is to some extent consistent with the nature 
of the document itself. The period, generally accepted for the 
document, was indeed a troublous time for religion. Buddhism and 
Jainism were gradually sinking under the vigorous strokes of the 
Mimainsakas. Through the efforts of these and the advent of 
Satikaracarya Hinduism wa.s asserting itself. Christianity was receiv- 
ing a greater impetus and Muhammadanism was making its appear- 
ance and its mark. It was a time for a religious head to make his name 
felt and the historical Bhaskara Ravi Varma might have asserted 
his rights to the full and established Hinduism once and for all on a 
firm basis. Thus he might have earned the gratitude of the leaders of 
the Hindu religion who in return might have deified and worshipped 
him by enshrining a statue of his in the historic temple . at 
Tiru van qiku] am , 

This is a new point of view and for want of materials it lias to be 
suggested only as a tentative theory. According to this it has to be 
presumed that the Perumpatappil Muppil, i.e. the head of the Cochin 
Royal Family, held his court at Tituvan^ikulam, the traditional capital 
of the Perumals for mahy centuries after the downfall of the 
PerumaFs supremac}/. If the .vMaharaja's coronation ceremony was 
conducted at ,Citrakutarrt^ih'Vanneri-lt;Was only out of respect for the 
family tradition and not out of his ofiScial position, spiritual and politi- 
cal, What were The which forced the king to shift his 
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capital and where and when he first shifted are matters which cannot 
now be satisfactorily explained, 

K. R. PiSHAROTI 


' A Note on the EYidence of Panini on Vasiideva«worship 

Mr. U. C. Bhattacharjee has tried very hard to controvert 
the opinion of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar by attempting to understand 
the true spirit of the sutras of Panini but he has not been successful.^ 

It is very easy to maintain the view held by Bhandarkar that the 
sutra IV, 3, 98 of Panini could be taken as evidence of Vasudeva-wor- 
ship in his times. First let us take the Mahabhasya passage under 
the sutra. It runs thus : 



Kim artham Vasudevasabdad vun vidhiy a te na gotraksatriyakhye- 
bhyobahulam vun ity eva siddham. Na hy asti viseso Vasudeva- 
aabdad vuno vuho va. Tad eva rupam sa eva svarah. Idam tarhi 
prayojanam Vasudevasabadsya purvanipatam vaksyamiti. Athava 
naisa ksatriyakhya, saipjhaisa tatra Bhagavatah. 

•*As the word Vasudeva is commonly known as the name of a 
Gotra or of a Ksatriya and as the form kept in view is not different 
from that contemplated in the next sutra it could as well come under 
the operation of the next sutra ; and its mention here should naturally 
be considered redundant Further, there is no difference in accentuation 
as in the case of other suffixes, to differentiate the two formations. 
Then it might be that words denoting the names of respectful persons 
should be placed in the order of their respectability. Or (as it is 
unsatisfactory) it might be that the word Vasudeva is the name of the 
Lord”, 

Here we see Patahjali discussing all the possibilities, and finding 
no other way he comes to the conclusion that the word in question 
should be the name of the Lord. In this connection it would be 
worth while to refer to the words of Bhattoji Diksita on the 
Mahabhasya passage (Sabdakaustubha, Chowkh. S.S,, voL II, p, 182) : 

Tatha ca neyam gotrakhya napi ksatriyakhyeti yukta eva vun vidhih. 

To Titerally translate, it would mean : ^‘Thus this word (Vasudeva) 
is neither the nan\e of a Gotra nor the name of a Ksatriya (so as to 
come under the influence of the next sutra), and so it is proper 

. I Vide L H. Q., vol I, No* 3, pp.'483 ffi 
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to ordain the addition of (a different suffix) vun!’ He means that ! 

as the word Vasudeva denoted the name of the Lord, Panini 
ordains a special suffix. So according to him also there could be no 
doubt that Vasudeva-worship was prevalent in the times of Panini j 

as evidenced by the sutra IV, 3,98. I 

It is rather engaging to go through the arguments against taking 
the word “ Bhaktih’’in the sense of religious adoration. He says 
(p. 487),— “ The sect-names of the worshippers of other well-known 
gods, such as Siva or Visnu, are not really derived under these rules 
(IV, 3, 95-100). These are derived under rule IV, 2, 24 (Sa asya 
devata). The names indicating the god worshipped by any one are the 
true index of a man’s religious adoration. Rule IV, 2, 24 and Rule 
IV, 3, 95 cannot possibly mean the same thing : for in that case, Panini 
would be guilty of an unpardonable redundancy from which Patanjali 
is labouring so hard to save him. Now, if rule IV, 2, 24 obtmns deriva- 
tives to indicate the god worshipped, and if the derivatives under rules 
IV, 3, 96-100 also meant the worshippers of particular objects, then 
surely, the interposition of the rule IV, 3, 95 (Bhaktih) giving the mean- 
ing in which these latter derivatives are to be obtained, was clearly 
unnecessary. Instead of giving this new rule about the meaning, rules 
96 to 100 might easily be grouped under iv, 2, 24. But this has not 
been done. We have, therefore, to distinguish the meaning given in 
IV, 3, 95 from that given in IV, 2 , 24 ; and if religious adoration is to be 
the meaning anywhere, surely it must be where the names are indispu- 
tably the names of gods, i. e., rule IV, 2, 24." 

It will be seen that the above arguments are based on a thorough 
misinterpretation of the rule IV, 2, 24. The word ‘'devata” here has 
nothing to do with religious adoration or the “sect names of worship- 
pers of well-known gods. It has been rendered by the Vrttikara 
in his KaSika thus : — 

Yagasampradanam devata deyasya purodasadeh svamini, tasmin 
abhidheye pratyayah. 

He means that the word “devata” is the deity to whom the oblations 
are .dedicated in sacrificial rites, and the words meaning "such obla- 
tions” take the following suffixes when such oblations are named after 
the deities to whom they are dedicated. Thus it is clear that the word 
"devata” has nothing to do with religious adoration. Panini is not at 
all "guilty of any unpartibnable redundancy” in framing the sutra 
IV, 3, 95. And; Pat^jalj doea not at all dream of any such redundancy. ! 
The absurdity pointed the result if the sutra iv, 3, 95 were to be | 
applied to the t®ligious adoration is only [ 
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imaginaty while in fact, it would really lie in applying the 
leading rule IV, 2, 34 to the rules it governs, in the sense of ^^sect- 
names of worshippers of well-known gods/^ Further, the fact that 
Fanini has mentioned the word "'Vasudeva” in the rule in question is 
sufficient argument to show that the word "‘bhakti^’ in the rule IV, 3, 95 
should be taken to have been used in both its senses of religious 
adoration and '^anurakti''. 

As regards the word ^‘arjuna” there is nothing to infer its being also 
the name of a god. The form ^‘arjunaka^^ could not be got by any 
other rule of Panini and so its mention here could not give rise to any 
ingenious interpretation. We have seen that Patafxjali does not at all 
interfere wih the use of the word here. 

Thus it can be establised that Panini’s rule IV, 3, 98 is surely an evi- 
dence of Vasudeva-worship as conceived of by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
and that the other word is not used in the sense of god. 

K. G. Subrahmanyam 

Progress of Archseological Research in Mysore 

The Report on the working of the Archaeological Department 
of the Mysore State during the year 1923-34 was recently published 
together with the governments review-order passed thereon. The 
Director of Archaeology is the talented scholar. Dr. R. Shama Shastri, 
and his present Report is as full of varied interest and informing as the 
one that he brought out last year. As regards the work of a 
detailed monumental survey resolved upon, a beginning was made in 
13 villages in the Hunsur, Arkalgud and Hassan Taluks, where the 
most important monuments surveyed are the twin temples of 
Mosaic in the Hassan Taluk which are very good specimens of the 
Hoysala style of architecture and testify to the catholicity of the 
Vaisnava Hoysala rulers in the matter of religious patronage. Besides 
repairs done to the Buceisvara Temple in the village of Koranangala 
in the Hassan Taluk which is a unique monument and architecturally 
as important as the temples of Somnathpur and Halebid, Govern- 
ment appointed a committee to submit a detailed report on the repairs 
and restoration work to be done to the great temples of Belur, 
Halebtd and Somnathpur. There was also started in the course of the 
year an Archeological Museum as an adjunct to the office of the 
Department ‘hvith a view to make the study of Indian History 
realistic and interesting, and also to link up the Archceological 
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Department with the Department of History in the Mysore University. 
The Museum ' exhibits coins, copper-plate grants, ancient utensils 
and implements, views of ancient monuments and estampages of 
inscriptions,. 

The Anjaneya temple at Bettadapiira in the Hunsur Taluk is 
interesting, because of the figure of Anjaneya carved on a huge 
slab measuring about is'xs'; and facing to the right with the 
left hand holding a mace and being placed on the waist j and with the 
figure of Laksmana fighting with Indrajit carved higher up on 
the slab ; while below the Anjaneya figure are carved a tiny figure 
similar to Anjaneya Makar aiihvaja and also a fish and a tortoise. 

The name of the image is Vira Hammianta. There are Imgas 
in a cave in the vicinity of the temple which are very interesting. On 
the top of the bigger of the two liugas are carved five tiny 
in a circle, while the figure of Parvatl is carved within a slit in the 
smaller The has got figures carved on all its four 

sides. A figure of the head and face of a female with ear-rings, 
necklace and other ornaments and surmounted by a serpent of seven 
hoods is prominently carved on the side of the pWta opposite 
to that through which the water poured over the Imga flows out. On 
the pWia above the figure there is prominently carved out the name 
Subrakmanyadeva, This novel figure shouli attract the attention 
of all students of iconography. To the left of the serpent hoods a 
figure of Sakti-ganapati is carved, as well as a nude squatting figure 
with the name Jina written below. Such lingas or the coupling 
of such figures are not found anywhere else, nor are they described in 
any of the well-known agama works. 

There are also near the village of Sompura, a number of earth-mounds 
surrounded by one or two circles of stones which are locally designated 
as Gutti similar to sites elsewhere in the state called Pa^u 

kuli or Mmyara Dinne and traditionally connected with the epic 
Pandava heroes. In reality these might be either artificial caves of 
some aboriginal tribes or tombs of some early peoples ; and a 
complete excavation may bring to light the relics buried in them. 

With regard to manuscripts and books brought to light, there 
are some very noteworthy finds. Of these the first is Matlisena's ISTaga* 
kurnsracarita which purports to be an abridgment in Sanskrit of 
what Jayadeva and others of old wrote partly in prose and partly in 
poetry in Prakrt., , It is ;the story of Nagakumara, the son of a Magadha 
king by a princess 'of, Oiriii^ara,''#tid had to fight out the machina* 
tions of his half-brother fedham encountered numerous adventures 
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living a thousand years in the epoch of the Jain Tirthafikara NemL 
The story connects the hero with the ^akas and the Pallavas— 
Kirtivarma, a Saka prince of the city of ^upratistha, Meghavarna, 
king of Madura in the Fandya country and the Pallava king of 
Kaiici. The ^aka and Pallava names are rather the names of dynas- 
ties than of individual kings— so the Director remarks— but still 
the mention of these names definitely marks the period of the 
adventures of the Nagakumaras. All the kings in the story are 
described as having given their daughters in marriage to Nagakumara 
except the Pallavas, and it is probable that as the Pallavas had 
married Naga princesses, the Nagas, conforming to the Hindu custom 
of not exchanging daughters, might have declined to marry the 
Pallava princesses in return. Such names as Rudrasena, Candra' 
gupta and Pravarasena are the names of kings who played an important 
part in the period of the ^akas and the Pallavas the Saka 

Rudrasena II, Candragupta I of the Gupta dynasty and Pravarasena 
I of the Vakataka line. Rudrasena II is dated a>, 258 A.D, The 
Director would give the date cir. 250 a, D. for Candragupta I ; (vide his 
Report iox 1922-23) ; and he would now fix the period of the Nagas as 
falling between 20D and 300 a.d. N^akumara is the name of one 
of the nine Nagas mentioned along with the Guptas in XhQ Visrou^ 
puraim. This new piece of evidence is only a tentative basis for further 
investigation and cannot be regarded as conclusive as it is not 
supported by epigraphtcal or numismatical evidence. Another work of 
some historical importance is the Gadyakarwmyta of Sakala-vidya- 
cakravartin — ^a historical prose-work in Sanskrit after the model 
of Bana*s Harsa-carita, The subject is about the 90 days battle 
between Narasimha II, Hoysala and the Pandya and his allies with the 
object of restoring the fallen Cola fortunes about 1234 A.D* The 
infcxrmation supplied by this unfortunately incomplete manuscript 
regarding the part played by the Hoysalas in putting down the Pan- 
4 ya$ and rendering the Cola power stable is confirmed by numerous 
Hoysala inscriptions. 

Somacaritragani's Gurugana-raimkam throws a flood of light on 
the history of Gujarat in the latter half of the 1 5th century 5 it treats 
of the life of the Jain monk Laksmisagaragaui of Tapagaccha who was 
of the Prajnata line. This monk was a mri ; and under his influence 
all the Hindu chiefs of Gujarat abandoned their policy of mutual 
quarrels and formed a circle of kings. The academy ofa 

Tapagaccha monastery conferred various degrees on students of 
aina religion and philosophy according to the standard of learning 
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they had acquired. The names of a number of scholars on whom 
the degrees were conferred are mentioned in the book and include 
women also. We also note that according to this^book the relations 
between the Muhammadan conquerors of Malwa and Gujarat and 
the Hindu chiefs were most cordial. The book supplies a genealogy 
of the Prajhata line of kings who ruled from Samadhika in Gujarat, 
Among the epigraphical finds of the year, there are four copper- 
plate grants of the early Western Ganga kings • and six are of the 
Vijayanagara kings. Two important stone inscriptions relate to the 
Ganga kings, Sivamara and Sripurusa ; and seven to the Nolamba 
rulers of the 9th and loth centuries. The Western Ganga Plates 
supplement the important information derived from the Penukonda 
Plates of Madhava (JRAS., 1915) ; they are the Chukuttur grant 
of the Ganga king Simhavarma and the Kodanjeruvu grant of the 
Ganga king Avinita and possibly engraved by the same person 
who engraved the Penukonda Plates. palseographic grounds and 

also on the evidence furnished by the name of the erigra^^er they (the 
two latter) must necessarily be assigned to the same period as that 
of the Penukonda Plates (a. D, 400-500). But all the three vary in 
respect of the genealogies they furnish, after Karkanivarma and 
Madhava I j and there can be no doubt that the three plates 
belong to three different branches springing from Madhava I, the 
son of Karkanivarma. With the help of these, Dr. Shama Sastri 
recasts the Ganga genealogy and says that ‘'chronological consider- 
ations based upon the synchronism of the Ganga kings with the 
Pallavas, the Kadambas and the Guptas lead to the conclusion that 
the three kings, Madhava 11 of Penukonda branch, Siinhavarma of 
the Cukuttur branch, and Madhava II or young Avinita of the 
main line must be contemporaries.'' He fixes on the basis of the 
synchronism established by Simhasuri's Lokavibkaga between Simha- 
varma of the Pallava line and Madhava II, Avinita's date of anoint- 
ment as a child-king may be taken to be about A.D. 475. The Nallala 
grant of Durvinita, son of Avinita, seems to be equally genuine, as the 
Chukuttur and the Kodanjeruvu plates ; and it supplies a genealogy 
of the main line as distinguished from the other two branches. The 
Alur grant of the Ganga king Marasimha, also discovered during the 
year is suspicious in some points ; but the genealogy of kings and 
synchronistic and other historical matters mentioned in it cannot be 
doubted ; because so; ■'matters^. are concerned, the grant is 

merely a copy of bther ^ ; 

C. Si SRIMlViSACHAEI 



The CerebralizatioB of the Dental Nasal in Pali 

The rules regarding the cerebralization of the dental nasal, in Sans* 
krit {Panini, VIII. 4. i ff.) have nothing to do in Pali, though both the 
nasals, cerebral and dental, n and are freely used in it In P, (s=Pali) 
there is neither r nor vS' ; consequently they have no connection whatever 
with n; and though there is the use of r it does not much affect # (or 
as in Skt ( = Sanskrit) 

There are a few rules in our ancient P, grammars in regard to the 
cerebralization of n, but they are riot sufficient. Let them be mention- 
ed here. 

It is said^ that the n of the suffixes -ana s^nd -anlya after the roots 
ending in ra (or r) and ha (or is changed to 11 ; e. g. karana^ 
karanlya from •v'^kara (^sy'kr), gahana^ gahamya from 'J gaha 

{^'/grhy 

It is further said {MakarvbpasiddM^ p. 21) that n becomes after 


^ KaccHyanavuttiy Satyasamuccaya Press (Ceylon), 1904, iv. i. 26 ; 
Maharvjpasiddhh Vidyasagara Press (Ceylon), 1897, P* Sutra 536 ; 
Makasaddanlti (Colombo), 1909, p. 742, Sutra 1135. The sutra as read 
in the Kaccayanavutti referred to runs as follows : ^‘Rakadito naP In 
the Calcutta edition by Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, 1901, the reading is 
^^Rahadito m na. The same reading is found also in the ^^MahUrupa- 
siddkiy loc. cit Both the readings seem to be defective. One should read 
^^Rahadito and ^^RahUdito no respectively. The Sutra, given in 
the Mahasaddamti, loc. cit, is accurate and quite clear: ^Rahadito amssa 
mP By the word -didi-- in ^^Rahaditd^ the author of the Maha- 
rupasiddhi takes the roots rama {y ram), apa {'^ap), 'ila (y^fUa) and M 
(\PtraoY traz) adding again ‘and others' though no other root 
is cited in the examples given by him. The Kaccayanavutti with 
the Mahasaddamti says that this rule is with reference to the suffix 
—ana while the Mafta-rupastddhi adds to it the suffixes -aniya and 
‘others^ (- adz). 

2 But we have gahana ‘a wood* or ‘thick* with n. Seeitig this the 
author of the Makasadd^f^ti adds herd one sutra more (1137, p. 743) 
for its exclusion. Evidently he wrongly takes the word as derived 
from -/gaka of which the Skt. equivalent is ^gfh). The fact is that it 
1^^ is derived from Skt. ^/gah (« y^gabk, 
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the prefixes (Skt, and others^ pmyidhlina^ SkL 
pmntdkma V. &Skt. parmama ; onata, Skt avanata-\ Skt 

unnataPDio- author of the Mahasaddanlti ^vsrts another rule (p« 548, 
Sutra 91): '^No nassd' ; 'there is n in the place of n' pamdhma^ Skt. 
pranidkana ; panidhi^ Skt prctuidhi ; pduipata^ Skt pranzpata. Then 
he goes on to say in the next Sutra (92) ''Nassa ca no*' ; 'also there is n 
in the place of n ; and gives the following examples : taluna and 
taruna, kaluna and karmya. With regard to this as well as some other 
changes dealt with in the chapter he says (p. 546, Sutra 70) that such 
substituted forms (adesas) are to be known according to the uses found 
in the sacred texts (pavacana).^ This shows that there is hardly any 
fixed rule in regard to the cerebralization of n in Pali. 

Let usi however, try to discuss it a little more. Speaking generally, 
whenever there is in Skt. a cerebral nasal in a stem it will be found also 
in the corresponding P. words : e,g Skt. varna, P. vanna ; Skt dlrna^ 
P. dinna ; Skt. trna^ P, iina ; Skt. tlksria, P. tmka ; Skt. laksana, P. 
lakkkana ; Skt. grahana^ P. gahana. 

There is, however, exception, but not much. For instance nisinna^ 
Skt nisanna. Let us take another word : nibbanas Skt nirvana. 
According to the above rule it is to be written with u and is actually 
found so in such grammatical works as the Mahasaddaniti^ pp. 57, 
547 and Makarupasiddhi^ pp. 84, 234. It is, however, written also with 
n and not unfrequently. In the publications of the Pali Text Society 
as well as in some of the works edited by European scholars n is 


1 Ido nassa pa- pari- adito. 

2 It is, therefore, against the opinion of the author of the Makd- 
rupasiddhi that onata is used in the AbUdhammattha SangaMa, v, 12 
in some of its editions, viz._, the edition published by P. D. Fernando 
and G. S, Andris de Silva, Colombo, 1898 (p. 97, §251); that of the 
Sarasvati Press, Colombo, 2nd ed. igo8 (p. 21), and that of the 
Merusamudaya Press, Ratmalam, 1909 (p. 67). The same reading is 
given, I know, also in a Burmese edition. We have, however, owta in 
the editions of the PTS. (p* 3$), the Thudammavadi Press, Rangoon, 
1921 (p. 27), the Mahamukuta Rajavidyalaya, Siam, 2466 B (p. 31), 
and the Gujrat Puraltattva-Mandirfet, 1979 V. S. (p. 28). 

3 Yathd pdvacanam vidhu Imasmini pahatane pdvacandnurlxpen* 
iva ddestdi viM>i hopk) 

4 But in the 

gara Press, Colombb, is with n* , ' . 
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used. The books issued from Burma and Siam have, so far as my 
information goes, have n and not n. But in the works printed in Ceylon 
both n and n are employed. Even in the same book both of them are 
found. 

It seems to me that something may be said in favour of both the 
sides. When the P. word is derived direct from Skt nirvana {nir + y'va 
+ana) in which there is n it is also in its P. form, nibbana, in accord- 
ance with the rule enunciated above. On the other hand, if it is derived 
from P. '/vana, Skt. '/van ‘to desire, long,‘ with the prefix ni, Skt. nii\ 
as optionally suggested by native commentators, “ the form nibbana 
with n is also possible {*mvana being changed to nibbana). It is to be 
noted that in *nivana, there is nothing for cerebralizing n. 

Note the following words which are equally used in both the lan- 
guages gwM, gana, vlna, etc. 

In Skt. where there is a cerebral nasal, in a case-ending and noi 
in a stem, P, uses there the dental one, « ; e. g. from cira in Skt. we 
have cire'm, while in P. it is cirma ; from akara Skt. akarena, P. aharena 
and so on. Similarly from dharma Skt. dkarmena, P. dhammena j 
from/«w?a Skt, puruiima, Y.purisena. The above examples are all in 
the instrumental case ; let me cite a few words also in other 
cases where the dental nasal is cerebralized only in Skt. j from 
dharma we have in Skt. dharmanam but in P. dhammanam. So from 
purma Skt. puru^anam, P. purisanam ; from rlhpa Skt. rTtpani, P. 
rvbpmi. All these dental nasals are in case-endings and not in stems 
and hence are not cerebralized in P. 

Here the non-cerebralization may be explained in the following way: 

I For instance, see AbhidhanappaMpika, ed. H. Subhuti, Colombo, 

1900, vv. 6. 800, 1015, p. 335 ; Abhidkammatthasangaha, Colombo, 

1898, pp. 4, 53, 120. 

3 ‘'Bhava bhavam vinanato sanisibbanato wa«asamkhataya ta^haya « 

«fkkantam, nibbati va etena ragaggi-adiko’ti nibbanam.” Vibhavanl 
Tlka on the Abkidkatmuaitka-sangaka, I, verse 2. 

“Yasma pan’esa catasso yoniyo, paflca gatiyo-.-aparaparabhavaya 
vinanato, abandhanato, samsibbanato ti laddhavoharaya tanhaya 
»f-kkanto, wfssato, visamyuto, tasma nibbanan ti vuccatiti.” Visu- 
ddhimagga, PTS., vol. I, pp, 293-294. 

It may be observed here that' the word zww meaning tanha, 

Skt. cannq| be disputed as the root -/van in the sense of ‘to ’ 

desire’ is used in the Vedic language. cf. w»d,w», RV, ix. 86. 40. 
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P, dhammenU} purisena^ and rupani are not derived direct from their 
SktntqplY^l^nis^ dkarmena^pu^ and respectively (in that 

case there was the possibility of the cerebralization), but are from 
the P, words themselves, \dz. Kni rTipa respect- 

which are borrowed from Skt. adding to them the case-endings 

Deviation from this rule is found but rarely, For instance, Skt 
fadakmrXmmty ^.padakkhamnam and not padakkltarmamiixtho^ MaM- 
^ saddamti^ p* 31, But it is difficult to ascertain as to whether this and 

such other cases are due to the mistake committed by scribes, printers, 
or editors themselves. 

In verbal forms Skt. is followed ; e, g. Skt. kr%nati^ P, kinati | 
Skt, grhnatii P. ganhati ; Skt. s/w//, P. sunati ; but dhtmati is in 
both of them. 

There are some words in P. in which ^ the cerebral nasal is due 
solely to Prakritic influence as in Skt. ; e. g, Skt. P, fi^na ; 

Skt. avanata^ P, onata* There is no special rule about it and so the 
old uses are to be followed. 

Sometimes the dentalization in P. of the cerebral nasal in Skt. 

already referred to as in taluna^ Skt. taruna^ etc. may be due to the 

influence of the Pai^acl dialect, the connection of which with P, cannot 
be denied. 

VlOHUSEKPIARA BHATTACHARYA 


Calcutta Imperial Library 


There is a rumour afloat that the Imperial Library will be removed 
from Calcutta to Delhi, The scholars, journalists, and the educated 
public in the city have become naturally agitated at the idea that 
they are about to be deprived of the facilities for reading and research 
that the Library has been conferring on them since its foundation 
in 1902 by Lord Curzon, For the purposes of research, the library 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone is not sufficient, because there 
are many books which are available in the Imperial Library but not 
in that of the Asiatic Society, and therefore for scholars engaged in 
historical researches, the existence of both the libraries in this city 
is a necessity. The new capital at Delhi will no doubt require a 
library worthy of the. hietropblfo of the Indian continent, but this 
does not mean that deprived of its library ^to 
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furnish Delhi with one of the type. In the construction of the new 
capital, crores of rupees have been spent and will yet be spent, and 
therefore the cost of ten or fifteen lacs for the establishment of a 
new library there does not present any difficulty at all, specially as 
it can be distributed over a number of years. The number of scholars 
prosecuting researches at Delhi is at present very small, and several 
years would elapse before there will be scholars there in large numbers 
for whom a library of the type will be needed. Hence, there is no 
immediate necessity at Delhi for the existence of a full-fledged 
institution like the Imperial Library, though of course we have every 
sympathy with the immediate foundation there of a library which 
would in the course of a few years develop into an institution like the 
one in Calcutta. 

Pursuant to the request of Mr. Nripendra Nath Basu the well- 
known councillor of the Calcutta Corporation, letters have been addres- 
sed by the Corporation to the Government of India and the Government 
of Bengal for having information on certain points relating to the 
financial aspect of the process by which the Library came into 
existence, and developed since its foundation. So far as we have been 
able to gather such information from the official records, we give it 
here- briefly : In 1840, a fund was raised for pepetuating the memory of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe (afterwards Baron Metcalfe) Governor-General of 
India. To this fund the Agri-Horticultural Society of India 
and the Calcutta Public Library made contributions. At a meeting 
of the subscribers to the fund, it was resolved that a two-storeyed 
building called the Metcalfe Hall should be erected for accommodat- 
ing the Agri-Horticultural Society in the lower storey and the Calcutta 
Public Library in the upper. The site (i Bigha 2 Cottahs and 2| 
Chittacks^) on which it stands was furnished by the Government of 
India subject to the condition of its reverting to the Government in 
case of failure of the purpose for which it was given. Both the 
Society and the Library were registered under Act XXI of i860. In 
1900 when negotiations were commenced for the transfer of the 
building and of the colIecti<-n of books in it to the Government of 


I Bounded on the North by Hare Sh-eet, on the East by the 
messuage and godowns belonging to Doorga Churn Law and Chundy 
Churn Law in the occupation of Messrs^ Ralli Bros., on the south 
by the premises occupied by the Govt, Stationary Office, and on tlie 
West by Strand Road. 
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India for the establishment of the Imperial Library, it was found that 
there bad been 58 proprietors of the Calcutta Public Library [ i. e. 
holders of the original shares (in the Institution) which came into 
existence prior to the end of the year 1849 ]. Some of them may 
be mentioned here : Honourable Mr. J. G. Apcaiv Mr. Nilmoney Dey 
of CossipiUj Mr. Ashutosh Dhar, Mr. J. C. Diitt, Mr. Protab Chandra 
Ghosh, Mr. Joygobind Law, Maharaja Narendra Krishna Deb 
Bahadur, Mr. Kalichiirn Palib Dr. Maliendra Lai Sircar^ Maharaja 
Jotindra Mohan Tagore Bahadur, Hon. Sir John Woodburn, Sir Romes 
Chunder Mitra, Mr. Kally Kissen Tagore. 

There was doubt as to whether the two bodies registered under 
the Societies Registration Act of i860 had the power of transferring 
the properties under their management and therefore a Bill had to 
be introduced in the Indian Legislative Council to validate the transfer. 
The Government of India paid Rs.2900o/-to the proprietors of the Public 
Library (Rs. 500/- for each original share), and Rs. 25000/- to the 
Agri-Horticultural Society plus an unconditional permanent annuity 
of Rs, 6000/- to this body. The proprietors of the Public Library 
were also given the personal privilege of taking out of the Imperial 
Library for perusal at their places of residence 6 books or 12 volumes 
at a time out of the collection of books transferred by them, and should 
any books belonging to the collection be found unnecessary for the 
Imperial Library, they would be made over to a library, which might 
be founded by them in Calcutta. 

The Calcutta Corporation had the right of electing two out of the 
twelve members of the Managing Committee of the Public Library 
so long as it continued its grant-in-aid to the institution. The grants 
received by the Public Library from the Calcutta Corporation were 
as follows : — Rs. 8000 in each of the three years from 1890-91 to 1892- 
93, and Rs. 4000/- in each of the 6 years from 1893-94 to 1898-99. 
The total amount received by the Library was Rs. 48000/- exclusive 
of the amount of Rs. 2000/- contributed by the Corporation on the 
14th May, i8g6, for repairs to the building. 

The removal of the library should not be effected in ruthless 
disregard of the opinions and feelings of the scholars and the educated 
public of this city. If the proposal of removal be based on the ground 
that, the Library should be a provincial charge, a position which is 
not very reasonable, -—ways and means should be found to retain it 
by a reduction of the recurring expenses of the institution if necessary. 
An idea of its present annual expenditure may be formed from the 
Budget Estimate for 1925-26 containing-ilie following items ; 
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Non-VoUd. Librarian (1000-1500) ... Rs. 17810 

Leave Salary ... ... Rs. looo 

Rs. 1 88 10 

VoUd. Superintendent (200-300), Assistants 

and Clerks (at rates varying from 


Rs. 50 to 300) 

Rs. 

21860 


Sorters and servants (at rates vary- 




ing from Rs. 13 to 45) 

Rs. 

9040 


Leave Salary 

Rs. 

1500 





Rs. 32400 

Freight on European Stores ... 



Rs. 200 

Rents, Rates, and Taxes 

Rs. 

3420 


purchase of books 

Rs. 

0 

8 

00 


Other contingent expenditure 

Rs. 

4120 

Rs. 25540 




Rs. 76950 


We think there is scope for economy and retrenchment. 

Ed. 


Ownership of the Soil in Ancient India : The evidence 
of certain texts discussed 

In Hindu Polity (Part II, pp. 173-188) Mr. K. P. Jayaswal has 
presented us with an elaborate discussion relating to the question of 
ownership of the land in Ancient India. In the course of this discussion 
he examines a number of important passages from the literature of 
Mlmamsa, Smrti, and Arthasastra, and concludes that there is no 
evidence for ascribing to the king the right of property in the soil. In 
the present paper, we propose to consider three of these passages to 
show how far J. has succeeded in proving his case: 

I. We shall first take the passage (VIII, 39), wherein the Manu- 
smrti gives the rule of law relating to the king’s share in ancient 
treasure as well as metals hidden underground. It runs as follows: — 
nidhinan tu purananam dhatunam eva ca ksitau/ ai'ddhabhag raksapad 
rajs bhumer adhipatir hi sah 

Biihler In his English translation of the Mahusamhita took the last 
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pada to mean “(and) because he is lord of the soiPj and pointedly 
drew attention to this distinct recognition of the principle that the 
ownership of all land is vested in the king"’ (S. B. E. vol xxv, p, 260 
and n.). He claimed to find support for his interpretation in the conclu- 
ding portion of Medhitithi’s commentary on the above which he trans- 
lated in the following way : “ he [the king] is lord of the soil { 6 /mmt) j 
it is just that a share should be given to him of that which is found in 
the soil belonging to him " This explanation is altogether rejected by 
J, who substitutes for it a highly original interpretation of his own. 
He first renders the phrase bhumer adhipatir hi salf^ as the king is 
the protector of both the upper and the sub-soil (sic.)^ Then he pro- 
ceeds to quote and interpret in his own way what he thinks to be the 
^Teal portiorf^ of MedhatithEs commentary. 

*atra hetu raksanad iti yadyapi ksitau nihatasya (sic.) kenacid ajfia- 
nan na rajaklyaraksopayujyate tathapi tasya balavatapaharah sambha- 
vyate ato^sty eva raksaya arthavattvam etadarthamevaha bhumer- 
adhipatir hi sail.* 

*^Medhatithi.,.says that although no one knows what is there in the 
land and the government has to do very little guarding there, yet as 
there is a likelihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong 
enemy, the king is entitled to his ^share’ for this constructive protec- 
tion-'* (II.P., part II, pp. 173-174 and note.) 

These statements are open to objection on more than one ground. 
For, in the first place, even if we follow J., in taking the phrase 
^bliThineradhipati^ as consisting of three distinct words^ bhllmelp ^adhi^ 
and " pati* and understand the last term to mean ‘protector**, how is it 
possible to render the whole, as J. does, in the sense of ‘protector of 
both the upper and the sub-soil*. The natural meaning of adkipati would 
seem to be adhikdk pati^ ‘'superior protector* or ‘lord.* And does 
Medhatithi, after all support the theory of the king*s protectorship, as 
distinguished from the ownership, of the soil In the extract quoted 
above from his commentary, the point that is sought to be explained 
is evidently the use of the word Wak%amf with reference to what is 
hidden underground- J. understands Medhatithi to assert the king*s 
protectorship of the whole land (cf. his translation as there is like- 
lihood of the whole land being taken away by a strong enemy, the king 
is entitled to his ‘'share* for this constructive protection"). But he over- 
looks the fact that the word Hasfd in the extract Hasya balava 0 is in 
the masculine gender and cannot, therefore possibly stand for the 
preceding ^k§itau^ which, ^ Is. feminsna-' Medhatithi, indeed, does not 
leave us in doubt For in the lines immediately 
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following those quoted by J., we prabhur asau bhumes tadiyaya 
bhuvo yallabhdham tatra yuktam bhagadmam. Here the mention of 
^prabhu’, lord or sovereign as a synonym for ^adhipaid h dtclsivQ as to 
the meaning of the latter term. As Mr. K. P. J. has thought it 
fit deliberately to ignore this extract, it is difficult to resist flinging 
back in his teeth the charge which he has unjustly brought 
against Biihler, that of quoting a mutilated passage of Medhatithi to 
justify an unwarranted interpretation of the commentator. 

11 . The second passage would seem to involve a still more decisive 
answer to the question of ownership of the soil than the passage first 
quoted, for it apparently contrasts the rights of the king with those 
of his subjects. Here, however, J. has criticised the reading of the text 
as given by another scholar and has advanced a correspondingly differ- 
ent interpretation. The passage is a verse quoted by Bhattasvamin in 
the course of his commentary on Kautilya’s Arthasistra (I I, 24). It was 
originally translated by Dr, Shamasastry (Arthasastra, tr. p. 144) as 
follows : — ‘‘Those who are well versed in the mstms admit that the king 
is the owner of both land and water, and that the people can exercise 
their right of ownership over all other things excepting these two*^ 
This explanation was accepted with avidity by the late Vincent Smith 
(Early History of India, third edition, p. 13 1 iij Oxford History of 
India, p. 90) in justification of his thesis that the native law of India 
has always recognised agricultural land as being crown property/^ 
Against this view J. has poured forth the vials of his patriotic indigna- 
tion. He begins by giving the reading of the text which he claims 
to be based upon a copy of the original manuscript which is now 
deposited in the Madras Museum : — 

raja bhumeh patir drstah sastrajnair udakasya ca I 
tabhyam anyatra yad dravyaiii tatra samyam kutumbinam d 

Then he proceeds to translate it in the following way : — ‘The 
king is the protector (pati), according to the opinion of the 
learned in the sastras, of the bhumi (land) and water. Excepting these 
two whatever property there may be, his family members have 
sameness of right therein^^ This, according to J., is “In effect 
the theory of Mimamsa and the law and constitution” ‘h'etold in 
connection with the rights of the family of a ruler.’’ It involves, in 
other words, the doctrine that the king is only a protector (and not 
owner) and hence there is no co-parcenary of his family members therein. 
Now it is not a little significant that another scholar who has had 
the advantage of drawing upon the original manuscript has furnished a 
reading which fully agrees with Shamasastry^s translation given above. 
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We refer to Mr. Ganapati Sastri who reads (Artha^astra ed., vol I, p. 
287) the second carana as ‘'tabhyam anyatra yad dravyam tatra svamyam 
kutumbinain’. Ill view of the long and brilliant record of the last- 
named scholar as an editor of Sanskrit texts, the question of the king's 
ownership of the soil may be considered, in so far as the present passage 
is concerned, to be definitely set at rest. But let us admit for a moment 
the correctness of J/s readi ng *samyam' instead of ‘svamyam^ Would 
the above passage still bear the sense attributed to it by J.? Our answer 
would depend upon the meaning of the terms ‘patf and ‘kutumbinam/ 
We shall best discover this by considering the evidence of parallel pas- 
sages^ if any, and of the context. In the case of we have already 
seen how Medhatithi renders ^adhipati" in the verse of Manusaiphita (vill, 
39) as ^prabhuiy, *lord* or hnaster.' Another corroborative testimony is 
found in a work which is one of the latest publications of the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series. In the Manasollasa attributed to King Somesvara 
(III) of the (Western) Calukya dynasty, of which the first volume 
appeared in 1925, the author has the following verses at the end of his 
chapter on 'nidhF : — 

samuddharen nidhiqi raja nijSdhyksapurahsaram, 
evain siddhyanti sarvani nidhanani na sainsayah. 
dhananam l^varo raja brahmana parikalpitah, 
bhugatanain visesena yato^sau vivudhadhipah. 

Manasollasa, p. 61. 

Here, it will be observed, the king is declared to be the lord i^vam) 
of all wealth, especially of that which is stored inside the earth. No 
ingenuity can twist this explicit testimony into a plea for the king's 
being merely the protector. As for the term ^kutumbin^ it may 
be taken to mean a family member as J. has done or else the 
head of a family. But the context in which the present passage is 
quoted by Bhattasvarain, namely the payment of irrigation dues by the 
subjects, would suggest the use of kuiuinbimm in the latter sense. If the 
above arguments were to be accepted as correct, the sense of the whole 
passage even with the reading ( samyam) would be as follows : — ^*The 
king is described by those who are learned in the Sastras as the lord 
of the soil and water: the house-holders have the same (right of property) 
in all things other than these two*^ /Thus even assuming the correctness 
of J's reading we have here ant unequivocal declaration of the king's 
right of property in the: ‘ 

II L The third and the passage'’ which we propose to consider 

in the present place freig the Rajaiiltiprakasa of Mitra- 

miira (p. a/i). Let lis 'extract 
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Katyayanah : — 

'Bhusvami tu smrto raja nanyadravyasya sarvada, 
tatphalasya hi sadbhagam prapnuyan nanyathaiva tu. 

Bhutanam tannivasitvat svamitvam tena kirttitaai 
tatkriyabalisadbhagaui subhasubhanimittajam' iti. 

Asyarthah raja bhuvah svami smrtah anyadravyasya bhumisam- 
baddhadravyasya eva svanil anyatha bhumisvamyabhave bhntanani 
praninaip tannivasitvat bhunivasitvat svamiti^am rajna iti sesah itya- 
tah tatkriyabalisadbhagaio prapnuyat. 

The plain meaning of the above passage is not far to seek. It 
contains a categorical affirmation of the doctrine of the king's ownership 
{svamitvam) of the land (which it explains and justifies by his levy of 
|th share of the produce thereof), and it proceeds to derive therefrom 
what may be called a theory of the king^s constructive lordship over 
his subjects whence again arises the king’s right of collecting the 
usual sixth. But let us see how J, understands this passage. His 
translation of it which betrays his useful ingenuity is as follows : — 

When the king is called the svamin (master) of the land and 
in no case of any other wealth, he only becomes entitled to receive 
the one-sixth share of the produce (from it), not [that he is master] 
in any other way. The mastership which is connected with him is 
due to the habitation thereof by living beings and is the one-sixth 
share arising from their acts whether good or bad." 

Its meaning is [this] : king is called the stmnin of land, not 
of other wealth connected with land. ^Not in any other way’ is 
[laid down] as there is want of mastership in land. ^ Living beings* 
are those having life ; ‘ habitation thereof * is habitation of the land j 
‘mastership/ that is^ mastership of the king. Hence he can only 
receive |th from their acts” {hL P,, part II, p. 179). 

Now the above translation is open to the following objections 

1. The word ‘only^ has nothing corresponding to it in the original 
text of Katyayana. 

2. In Katyay ana’s verse abovC'-quoted is evidently taken 

by J. to Signify the subjunctive and ^prapnuyaf the present 
tense. This involves an unnecessary forcing of the sense. 

3. J. evidently understands * nanyatha * in Katyayana to stand for 
something like ^mnyatka svami smrfah\ But the natural 
connection of ^anyathV is with prapnuyat\ Besides how can 

be detached from the compound * 5 Msvamt ? 

4. If the words hinyatha b^svpnyabhmP in the commentary 

meant td^ be-, understood in-. J/s sense,^ |Iitrafni:sra wmU 
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have added a corresponding verb like ' snfrtalf to explain his 
meaning (cf. his explanation of the phrase ‘tatkriya®* in the 
same extract as HatkriyabalimAbhagam prapmiyai) and *bhnmi 
svamya*^’ would have had the fifth and , not the seventh 
case-ending (yibhakti). As it stands, it can only be taken to 
signify the commentator^s sense that ^anyatM' ^otherwise*, 
means ‘if the king were not the owner of the landh 
The result of the discussion in the foregoing pages would seem to 
show that three out of the texts quoted by J. to disprove the king^s 
ownership of the land do not support his case, but prove just the con- 
trary. On the other hand the evidence of the Mlmainsa text (VL 7, 3) 
which J. quotes along with the commentaries thereon is no less deci- 
sive as to the denial of the king’s proprietory right There is nothing 
surprising in this contradiction. We have here evidently to deal with 
two distinct schools of legists, one advocating the king’s right of owner- 
ship and the other based on the authoritative Mimainsa as emphatically 
denying the same. The seeker of truth need not indulge in the hasty 
generalisation doubtless prompted by political prejudices that agri- 
cultural land in India has always belonged to the Crown^ nor 
should he consider it a ‘sacrilege^ to be told that the theory of the 
king’s ownership of the land was not altogether unknown to some 
schools of Hindu legal opinion. 


U. N. Ghoshal 
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THE HISTORY OF RAJPUTANA (in Hindi), Part I. By Rai 

Bahadur Pandit Gaurishankar Hirachand Ojha. Royal 8vo, 400 pp* 
(Price Rs. 6/- for permanent subscribers only). 

Those who take interest in the history of the Rajputs will be glad 
to welcome the present volume. There is a distinct want keenly felt 
by the students of Indian history for an authoritative work dealing with 
the history of this warlike community^ for, since the publication 
of Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajasthan^ about a hundred years back, no serious 
attempt has been made to tackle this problem, although it was every- 
where admitted that progress in oriental scholarship long necessi- 
tated a revision of the story told in Tod^s pages. This book is there- 
fore quite welcome and the more so as the author^s name is a guarantee 
that all available information must have been utilised in its preparation# 

„ The present volume divides itself into two sections. The first 
section, containing four chapters, deals with preliminary matters. 
The first chapter (35 pages) under the title "‘Geographical Notes’" 
supplies information about such a wide range of subjects as “Origin of 
the name*, ‘Rivers*, ‘Climate’, ‘Rain*, ‘Soil and Produce’, ‘Mines’, ‘Forts* 
‘Railway,’ ‘Population,’ ‘Religion,’ ‘Castes,’ ‘Occupation,’ ‘Dress/ 
‘Education,’ ‘Dialects/ ‘Arts/ ‘Painting’ and ‘Coinage’. 

The second chapter (pp. 36-81) deals with a matter of great 
interest, viz., ‘‘Rajputs — their origin" It is well-known that some 
of the most prominent Indian and European scholars maintain that 
some of the Rajput clans are descended from foreign, especially 
Scythian, stock. The most recent pronouncement on this subject is 
that by the late Mr. Crooke, who in his edition of Tod*s ‘Annals 
of Rajasthan* says, “the general thesis that some of the nobler septs 
are descended from Gurjjars or other foreigners, while others are closely 
connected with the autochthonous races, may be regarded as definitely 
proved” (Tod’s ‘Annals of Rajasthan’, edited by W. Crooke, vol. I, 
Introduction, p. xxxv). This view has been misunderstood by some 
Indian scholars inasmuch as they impute to the former the opinion 
that all of the Rajput clans are descended from foreign tribes — ^a view 
which is certainly not advocated by them as will be clear from the 
quotation cited above. Even Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha seems to have 
fallen into the .same mistake. At p. 38 in the book under review he 
. remarks — “Some of the European scholars of the present time as 
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well as some scholars of this country relying on the opinions recorded 
in their writings mamtain that the Rajputs are not the old Aryan 
Ksatriyas, but are Scythians and Sakas who came from the north 
or thereabout/^ Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha^s view on the point at 
issue is clearly expressed at pp. 37-38. **From the Vedic times there 

has been in this country the caste called Ksatriya.. .the same 

Ksatriya caste came to be known as Rajputs from the Mahotnedan 
times/V This contention— that the Rajputs are the lineal descendants 
of the Ksatriyas of the Vedic times— is however hard to reconcile with 
certain well-established facts in Indian history. It has been ascertained 
that at least three foreign tribes migrated into India in early times — the 
v^akas, the Kushans and the White Huns. It has also been proved that 
the f^akas (certainly of Western India) came to be Hinduised in course of 
their stay in this country and married into well-known Indian royal 
families. The Kushans did in the same way. And as for the Huns^ 
it is quite certain that they contributed to make one of the various clans 
among the Rajput community. Pandit Ojha is thus compelled to re- 
concile these facts with his own theory and the way in which it is 
done, although not convincing, is certainly ingenuous. 

He begins by saying that the Sakas, the Kushans and the White 
Huns were all Ksatriyas and he cites a passage from the Manu 
Samhita (x, 43-4) in his favour as well as a tradition preserved in 
the Visnupuranam. Hence, according to the Rai Bahadur, the amalga- 
mation of these tribes with the Hindu society is not*'an amalgamation of 
^^foreign elements'’ into their social fabric, but only anadmixture between 
the different branches of the Vedic Ksatriya people, some of whom lived 
in India, and others outside it. That this argument is erroneous 
is easy to see. The tenth chapter of the Manu Samhita has been proved 
to have been quite late in origin, and, moreover, that no serious weight 
is to be attached to this Manu Sarnhita text will be clear when it is 
found that the passage cited also regards the Yavanas and the Cinas 
as Ksatriya races who had lost their social status like the Sakas. Now, 
there is no doubt that the Greeks and the Chinese were certainly 
distinct from the Vedic Aryans and thus the passages quoted stand 
self-condemned. For a similar reason the tradition in the Visnu- 
puranam should also be regarded as of ho value. 

The third chapter in the first section contains an account of all 
the ancient ruling families of Northern India. It has increased consider- 
ably the bulk of the volume sihoe pages are devoted to it, although 

one fails to understand, is.„. served by the inclusion, pf 

, such irrelevant ^ ‘ ’ 
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111 the fourth chaptet (pp. 247-304) of the first section, the author 
describes the relations between the Muhammadanas, the Marathas 
and the British Government with Rajputana. 

The second section of the book deals with the history of the 
Udaipur State. It is also divided into chapters, the first of them under 
the title “geographical notes® contains matters of such wide interest 
as population, religion, castes, occupation, dress, language, trade, festivi- 
ties, post office and others. In the second chapter is given a disserta- 
tion on the origin of Guhilotes. This is again a controversial matter. 
The author, as is to be expected, maintains that the Guhilotes are des- 
cended from the old Solar race of the Ksatriyas and criticises 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar’s view, published in J.A.S.B. 1909, to the 
effect that the Guhilotes are, in their origin, hfagar Brahmins. Rai Baha- 
dur Ojha seems to lay much store by the coin of Raja Bappa (ascribed 
to RSwal Bappa of Mewar) which contains the figure of the Sun “ indi- 
cating that Bappa belonged to the Solar race.® Even admitting that the 
coin refers to Rawal Bappa (regarding which there is grave doubt) it 
does not appear how the figure of the Sun (quite a common figure in 
coins) could lead to the conclusion that the prince issuing it belongs to 
the Solstf race. Again, he relies too much upon the Eklingji Stone Inscrip- 
tion (J. Bo. R. A. S. xxii, 166-7) which is supposed to refer to the Guhi- 
lotes as RaghuvamSiya. It may be mentioned that the stone upon which 
the inscription is written was discoverd in a broken condition so that a 
large part of it is lost. It is impossible, therefore, to come to any 
distinct conclusion upon detached words whose context is not clear. 

The Rai Bahadur seems to have taken great pains to prove his posi- 
tion, but inspite of his attempts it will be admitted that all available 
evidence is against him. The clear statement in the Atpur Inscription of 
977 A.D. {/»«/. 1910 pp. 186 flr.,)that Guhadatta was a Brahmin 

(Mahideva) who hailed from Anandpur, supported by the Chitorgac^h 
Inscription (1274 A-D.) which says that Bappa was a Brahmin (vipra), 
leaves hardly any room for doubt. Another inscription of the same 
time makes an interesting statement, namely that Bappaka cast off his 
foahminhoodand received Ksatriyahood. Again, it should also be re- 
mi^bemd that, even the traditions recognised that the Guhilotes were 
■ originally Brahmins who came to be laterly known as Ksatriyas (cf. the 
quotation from Muta Neijsi’s Khyat> cited at p. 382.) 

The Rai Bahadur has not been able to demolish the strong reason- 
ning of Prof, Di Ri Bhandarkar and his argument®strikes one as being 
far-fetdhed and apologetic. 

i A word must be said about the plan of the book. The reader ,whq 
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compares Tod's ‘Annals of Rajasthan' with the present volume will be 
astounded by the closeness with which its writer is following in the foot- 
steps of the celebrated annalist in so far as the plans of the^ books are 
concerned. In doing so, he has brought in matters which have no 
concern with the history of Rajputana and should better have been left 
unnoticed. 

It must be said to the credit of the writer that he uses a facile pen. 
The easy style makes the book quite an interesting reading, although he 
has to trench upon many dry subjects. It remains to be seen how he 
develops the history of the different Rajput States in the succeeding 
volumes. 

SuBiMAL Chandra Datta 






MANASOLLASA, Vol I, edited by G. K. Shrigondekar. Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. XXVIII, (pp. xvi-{-i46). 

The MSnasoIlasa is a voluminous treatise professing to be the work 
of King Somesvara, surnamed Bhulokamalla, of the Western Calukya 
dynasty whose reign lasted approximately from 1126 to 1138 A. D. 
An interesting statement in the course of the work (p.34) seems to 
show that it was composed ‘when one thousand and fifty one years of 
the Saka era, had elapsed, i.e. in 1129 a.d. The Manasollasa consists of 
five sections each comprising twenty chapters. These are 

concerned respectively with the means of acquiring the kingdom and 
of preserving the same, and the description of the royal enjoymepts, 
recreations, and games. The encyclopsedic nature of the work justifies 
the author in describing it (p. 2) as the instructor of all things and as 
the preceptor of the whole world {mksakah sarmvasMnmn Jagadacarya- 
pusiakah). 

In the volume under notice are comprised only the first two sec- 
tions called rajyaprapiikam^'m and rajfasthairyakaravMiA. The 
first section, which is by far the shorter one, contains among other things 
the interesting direction that the king should perform the five domes- 
tic sacrifices and the otlier samfipes beginning jyotiqbma and- 
ei-iding with and tanks, should construct 

places for the fire© distribution water and provisions, and should erect 
tethples .rule’bf.'ViSvakarman, the science of 

Maya, 'and ^ (pp* 7 - 8 ). We have also 

a short list of is directed to ■,talc'e'' Ws 
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bath (p. 13). This is followed by a long chapter on medicine {vaidya- 
ka) pp, 13-27. 

The second and the longer section contains many interesting details. 
Thus the king is asked to take the elixir vitce whose method of pre-. 
paration is described in accordance with the precepts of purvasHtis 
(pp. 29-34). We have then a series of chapters on elephants wherein the 
author describes the" eight haunts of these animals and the four 
methods of catching them, the signs of good and bad elephants, their 
various classes, and the methods of training them (pp. 44-58). In this 
connection the author states that the elephants of Kalioga, Vedikarusa, 
and Dasarna forests are the best, those of the East and the Ahgireya 
forest comprising Sriksetra, Gauda, and Bahgala are intermediate, and 
those of Aparanta and Pahcanada forests are the worst. ^ It is interst- 
ing to compare with this the view of Kautilya (II. 2) who describes the 
elephants of Kalihga, Ahga, the East and Karusa to be the best, those 
of Daiarna and Aparanta to be intermediate and those of Surastra and 
Pahcanada^ to be the worst. Another interesting chapter of the 
Manasollasa is occupied with the description of various kinds of gems 
and precious stones which may be compared with the corresponding 
chapters in Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhita, the Garuda Purana, the 
Yuktikalpataru of Bhoja and other works. Peculiar to the Manasol- 
lasa seems to be the view that the king should replenish his treasury by 
processes of alchemy fpp. 63-64), while in connexion with the sources 
of the gems it is noticeable that ruby is said to be found in the country 
of the Turuskas near the sea-shore and on uneven ground (p. 74). In 
connexion with the author^s description of the threefold power of the 
king, it may be remarked that he mentions on the authority of persons 
versed in N%ti^ three classes of kings, — those depending upon self, those 
depending upon ministers, and those depending upon both — a dictum 
recalled by Canakya^s address to Candragupta in Act III of the Mudra- 
raksasaMrama. The author of the Manasollasa quotes the authority 
of Brhaspati, Sukra as well as Canakya and others in the chapter on 
mmtrmakti (p. 92). Turning to the author’s account of the six kinds of 



I Elsewhere (p. 85) the author says that victories are won by 
means of elephants born in the Kalinga forest, of the Bhadra class, 
well-trained and .equipped, and valorous, 

% ^ For «p^canada^ in the text^ of -Kautilya, Shamasastry and Jolly , < 

read 'pahcajana* which is wrong. Ganapati Sastri gives the correct 

*■ ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ ' 
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king’s policy (sadgunas) we notice that he mentions, in his chapter on 
marching, a long list of good and bad omens The last 

group of topics is concerned with the four forms of policy , and contains 
among other things, the interesting direction that the king, who is 
devoid of strength, should apply to his enemy three methods of 
killing, viz., by poison, by secret assassination and by black magic. 

We await the publication of the second volume with great interest. 

■ U. N. G. . 

THE VISION OF VASAVADATTA. Edited with an 
tion, English translation, and notes by Dr. Lakshman Sariip, M.A., 
D.PHIL., Lahore, 1925. 

The book under review belongs to a group of thirteen plays originally 
published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. Its importance lies in 
the fact that the identification of the thirteen plays with the ^BMsa- 
mlaka-cakrd y the lost dramas of the old poet Bhasa mentioned by 
Kalidasa and other Sanskrit writers, depends mainly on the identi- 
fication of the play under review with the Svapnavcisavadatta referred to 
in Rajasekhara's well-known statement that ^hvhen the whole lot of 
dramas by Bhasa (Bhasa-nataka-cakra) was thrown into fire, the one 
that survived was SvapnavasavadattaP As it is the most important 
of the group, it has already appeared in several editions. This new 
edition has been prepared from hitherto unutilised palm-leaf Ms, 
written in old Malayalam character.’ 

The text is almost the same as that of the Trivandrum play. The 
colophon at the end of this edition or rather the Ms, of this edition 
supplies, we learn from the introduction of the work, the full title 
'Svapnavasavadattam’ instead of ‘Svapnanatakam’, the title found in 
the Trivandrum Ms, If it be so, it strengthens the position of those 
scholars, who regard the drama as the genuine Svapnmasavadatta of 
Bhasa for the reason that their theory can no longer be assailed simply 
on the ground of difference in the title. But unfortunately^ perhaps 
through oversight, the name ‘Svapnanatakam’ has been printed at the 
colophon instead of ‘Svapnavasavadattam.’ 

In the Introduction as well as in what may be called Appendices 
there are ample indications of the industiy of the editor. In the former 
he discusses elaboratelj^ the most controversial question about author- 
ship of the thirteen Trifandruni Whether the ancient poet 

Bhasa’ can be the 'iiufhpf',', of these dramas is the main subject of con- 

I. H. Q.> MARCH* iga^ ■ C ';' , ' ' '^7 
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troversy, its corrolaries being whether '.or not; the whole group comas 
from the pen of one and the same man, and what is the probable time 
of their composition. Dtv Samp is a pro-Bhasa scholar, and snGliiies to 
the theory of Mm. Dr. Ganapati Sastri ths^t th^ Sva^mvasavadatta 
and the rest belonging to the group are the genuine works of Bhasa, 
He has tried to meet all the objections raised against the pro-Bhasa 
theory. But following Winternitz and others, he differs from Mm. 
Sastri in assigning the poet to the 2nd century A. D. instead of to 
the 4th century B. C. The editor also points out in this Introduction 
the excellences of the stanzas that are ascribed to Bhasa in the current 
anthologies, and gives an account of the legends of Udayana, the hero 
of the Vision of VUsavadatta- as found in their Jaina, Buddhist and other 
versions. A section in the Introduction deals with the essentials of 
a drama and after reviewing the opinions of Aristotle, Hegeh Schlegel, 
Coleridge and Brunetiere shows the present play to be a dramatic 
masterpiece. 

Stanzas attributed to Bhasa in various anthologies and extracts 
from the Blokasamgfaha^ the Brkatkathainafijarl and the Katliasarit- 
sagara bearing on the legend of Udayana are appended to the text. 
Then comes the English translation of the play and also of the stanzas 
and extracts mentioned above. The notes at the end of the work 
are, as the editor himself says in his preface, ‘ elementary ^ and neces- 
sary only for those who are beginning to learn Sanskrit. 

D. Bhattacharyva 


JAINA JATAKAS or Lord Esabha^s Purvabhavas being an 
English translation of Book I, Canto I of Hemacandra’s Trisastisalaka- 
pufu^acarita originally translated by Prof. Amulyacharan Vidyabliu- 
san, revised and edited with notes and Introduction by Prof, Banarsi 
Das Jain, M. A, Published by Messrs. Moti Lai Banarsi Das, Lahore, 
pp. xxiv + ii8. No. 8 of the Punjab Sanskrit Series. 

Credit is due to the proprietors of the Punjab Sanskrit Series for 
publishing an English translation of a portion of one of the important 
and voluminous works of the great Jaina scholar Hemacandra. In the 
introduction Prof. B. D. Jain has given a short sketch of his life but it 
is too scanty to satisfy the curiosity of the readers. 

The present work, as the descriptive title shows, contains the 
translation of only a small fraction of the huge work l^hastimlaka- 
purumcanla* (oY the history of the sixty three persons of eminence'^) 
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deseribing in '-2ii slokas the twelve previous births of the'' first Tlrtlia- 
hkara Bsablia. The translation has not, it must be admitted, come up to 
the standard demanded by the critical oriental scholars, e. g., ''an embodi- 
ment of... penance rolled into a ball*^ (p. 14) ; he was a hoar-frost for 
the bush of passions'" (p. 14) ; ‘‘I made a useless fuss like the roaring of 
an autumnal cloud"’; ‘^please forgive my neglectful conduct" (p. 15). Prof. 
Jain refers in his introduction (p. vi) to the difficulties of translating a 
Jaina work on account of its bristling with technical terms, but a com- 
plaint of this nature can no longer hold good after the publication of 
the Abhidhma Rajendra in which such terms have been explained. 
Prof, Jain has enhanced the value of the book by contributing an 
introduction, pointing out the verses containing a popular exposition of 
the principal tenets of Jainism, and also an appendix dealing with the 
Jaina cosmography. 

The English title of the book is misleading. Without glancing 
through the title page nobody can understand what is signified 
by the ‘Jaina Jatakas." The term ^Jataka’ is usually associated with the 
birth -stories of Buddha, The appropriate expression from the Budd- 
hist standpoint for the work like the Tri^astimlakafurusacarita would 
be ‘ Avadana ’ and not ‘ Jataka,’ for the latter term signifies exclu- 
sively the stories of previous births of Buddha corresponding to a Jaina 
Tlrtharikara, whereas the present work contains previous birth- 
stories not only of Tirthahkaras but also of persons who are lower 
in rank to the Tirthahkaras, viz. 19 Cakravartins, g Vasudevas, 9 Bala- 
clevas and 2 Prativasudevas. Hertel in his paper ^On the Literature of 
the Svetambaras of Gujarat’ had dealt with the various points of differ- 
ence that exist between a Jaina Aupadesika and a Buddhist JUtaka^ 
though unfortunately he has made wrong statements and under-estima- 
ted the historical and literary value of the Buddhist Jatakas in his zeal 
to extol the Jaina Aupadesikas, e, g., he attaches no importance to the 
^^PaccuppajinaDatthif which, in fact, supplies an account of Buddha^s 
missionary life ; he also remarks that the Jataka tales are ‘not edifying/ 
and makes a startling find that *to a Bauddha the study of Artha- 
sastra or political science is a sin* (for arguments against this inference 
see Law’s Studies in Indian History and Culture^ pp, 259-261), 

The get-up of the book is good and the price is moderate. We 
hope the proprietors will keep up their present zeal and earnestness 
in the publication of oriental works and place before the readers the 
translation of the succeeding tantos of the Tri^a^fimlakaparmacarita* 
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THE BIRHORS : A Little-known Jungle Tribe of Chota Nagpur 
by Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, M. A., MX.C., 192S (PP- vi+608). 

Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy is now an ethnographist of 
international repute and this is the third monograph from his pen 
about the Chota Nagpur tribes. This volume is specially interesting 
and valuable as we knew so little of the Birhors before and the 
great Dalton even confused the Kherias with the Birhors in his 
Ethnology of Bengal. There are twelve chapters giving (i) earlier 
accounts of the Birhors, (2) a general view of Birhor life,^ (3) social 
system with tribal and kinship organizations, (4) kinship system, 
(5) marriage customs, (6) birth, childhood and puberty customs, (7) 
death and funeral customs, (8) religious beliefs and practices, (9) 
magic and witchcraft, (10) folk-tales and (ii) science and natural 
history. Lastly, conclusions have been drawn. 

The two chapters on social system are the cream of the book. The 
rich collections of folklore and the descriptions of ceremonies are 
the Rai Bahadur’s forte and make this work invaluable to all anthro- 
pologists. A map and a little more attention to the physical and 
linguistic aspects, dismissed in two pages, would have brought the 
book well-nigh to perfection. It is I believe too late in the day 
to talk of these peoples as Dravidians when we have got now the group 
of pre-Dravidians by Haddon or Proto-Australoids by Dixon. But 
the physical aspects have really been left undiscussed and the 17 
measurements of cephalic and nasal indices are a very scanty though 
useful addition to our knowledge where nothing is known. 

The kinship terms are very valuable and we expected more thorough 
and systemetic deductions and a few actual genealogies as in the Todas 
would have been of inestimable value. Cross-cousin marriage leaves 
more traces on terminology than is mentioned. Some very interesting 
conclusions have been drawn : ‘ Familiar modes of speech still in use 
between grand-parent and grand-child are survivals of the same 
social regulation which Dr. Rivers met with in the island of Pente- 
cost and Mr. Howitt amongst the Dieri of Australia which might at one 
time have been in vogue amongst the Birhors in Chota Nagpur.’ We 
found traces of such a system amongst the Hos 5 a comparative 
study of kinship terms and their social correlates amongst the several 
Proto-Australoid tribes of Chota Nagpur with the tribes with similar 
organisation beyond India would have been of unique interest. The 
Indo-Australiaii culture-complex,, if there be any, is worth studying in 
all details in social and material culture-order to shed light on an 
obschre corner of the history of primitive humanity. 
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The term *Naya* has been derived from Sanskrit ‘Nay ak.* The 
same term occurs amongst the Santals meaning the same i.e. spriest/ 
If this important culture-word is borrowed“—which evidently and 
emphatically it is not — would it not follow that one of the most impor- 
tant eulture-personages of these tribes is due to Indo-European influence. 
The vernacular words given in italics for items of dress^ toilet and 
ornaments such as kaupin, danda-dor, chimta, chunauti(p. 523) are 
Hindi and required mention as such and may be borrowed culture- 
elements. It is interesting to find the same wooden-top used as a toy 
amongst the Birhors as in Melanesim. We collected a similar specimen 
from amongst the Hos. 

In fact a more detailed treatment of technology with exhaustive 
illustrations as in Smithsonian Institute publications is expected in 
modern works. An autobiographical account from a Birhor about his 
life, manners, clans, socio-religious customs would also have added 
immensely to the interest of the book. As it is, the book is one of 
the best monographs for Indian students of Ethnography. 

P. Mitra 


SADHANAMALA, voL 1 . Edited by Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, 
M.A., Central Library, Baroda. Gaekwad^s Oriental Series, No. XXVI. 
(pp. xxiu+342). 

We welcome the publication of the first volume of the SadhanamUa^ 
the importance of which for the history of the later phases of Buddhism 
has already been shown by the present editor in his Buddhist 
Iconography. The editor has reason to infer that this work belongs 
to the school of Vajrayana and states that he will deal with the 
subject in detail in his Introduction to the forthcoming second volume 
of the Sadhanainala. The description of the work, as given by the 
writer, that it is a collection of short works called Sadhanas or rituals 
for worshipping deities'^ is not adequate. Tlie Sadhanas, in fact, 
are so many practical directions for mystic hkUvanas, from among 
which an initiate, aspiring to rise higher and higher in mystical trances, 
is to select a few best suited to his mentality for his purposes. This 
work therefore is a collection of Sadhanas without any premeditated 
arrangement^ which ,had led the ^itor to remark that ‘'the work is 
a heterogenous collection of Sidfaanas, composed by different authors 
, without any definite plan.^* - ^ ^ 
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Each of these Sadh anas gives directions to the initiates to cogitate 
particular deities of particular forms and colours by sitting in a 
certain posture and intoning the requisite mantras. We have 

also^ in the works relating to early Buddhism, similar directions (e. g. 
kammatthanas) but the objects of cogitation and the methods followed 
are different, though the forms and colours of the objects, and the 
mudras had their usual place in the practice. 

The immense benefits, which the oriental scholars will derive from 
this work, are threefold : first, it will carry us farther in our 
attempts to solve the puzzling problem as to how far the Tantric cult 
has been influenced by Buddhism and place before the readers in 
a clear light the pure and serious side of Tantrikism. Secondly, it 
will enlighten us on the later developments of Buddhism which 
gained so wide a popularity among the Tibetans, Chinese, etc. And 
thirdly, it will help us to identify many of the Buddhist images, the 
identification of which rests at present on surmises. 

The editor has well accomplished his task and deserves praise. 
This edition is in no way inferior, if not superior, to many of the 
European and Asiatic editions of the Buddhist Sanskrit works. For 
the excellent get-up of the work, we must thank His Highness 
the Gaekwad of Baroda for making liberal provisions for the publica- 
tion of Oriental books in his Series. 


N. Dutt 


Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute, voL vii, pis. i & ii. 

R. N. Apte. — S ome Points cannected with Constructive Geometry of 
the Vedic Altars. Illustrated with diagrams. 

G. N. MujUMBAK.— K alidasa and Music. Shows by means of quota- 
tions Kalidasa's knowledge of vocal and instrumental music as 
well as dancing. App. I contains a list of technical terms on musiG 
occurring in K.'s works. App. II gives a list of songs in K/s plays. 

C. R. Devadhar— T he Plays ascribed to Bhasa, their Authenticity 
and Merits. Holds that the common imagery^ expressions, scenes, 
dramatic devices etc. of the ‘ Bhasa ^ group of plays show them to 
come from the same pen, while a comparison of B.’s Carudatta 
with the Mrcchakatika shows that the former represents a very 
crude abridgment” of the latter. 

D. R. Bhandarkar. — Date of Kautalya. Disproves the well-known 
view of Jolly and Winternitz about the late origin of K.'s Artha- 
sastra. Propounds the theory that ' the Kautaliya was originally 
metrical in form and came to be reduced to the Sutra (form) 
in the fourth century B. C. without however any violence to its 
internal contents”. This alone explains the ^‘puzzle” that the Artha- 
sastra in respect of its style and form goes back to the ^'early cen- 
tury of the Christian era,” while its contents reflect a phase of society 
which cannot be later than the fourth century B. C. 

P. V. Kane. — The Arthasastra of Kautilya. Analysis of style, composi- 
tion and contents of the A. show its agreement with the traditional 
date of 300 B. C. and ^‘no evidence has yet been brought forward 
that would compel us to assign it to a later date.^' [In p. 100 the 
author writes, '*K. lays down that in the midst of the fort were to be 
constructed the temples of iSiva, Vai§ravana, the A^vins^ Laksmi, 
and Madira (wine ? ) ” ! 1 1 ] . 

P. V. Kane. — D harmasutra of Sahkha-Likhita. A collection of quota- 
tions from S. and L. occurring 'in later works with the object of 
reconstructing the lost Dharmasutra. These quotations show the 
date of the Dharmasutra to lie between 360 B. c. and 100 A. D. 

HAEAN’''XilANBRA'''’ CuAKLABAfc— The Geography of Vitsyiyana.: 
N. G. MajumDar* — A Sung'a' Inscription from Ayodhya. Shows K. P. 
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JayaswaFs date for the above, which is based iipon his 
pretation of 'Pusyamitrasya sasthena’ to be wrong. The true date 
is the 1st century A. D. 

' U. N.G:.,.; 

Asia Major, vol. ii, pt ii 

H. Goetz.— Indian Historical Portraits (Muhammadan Period).— (Ger.) 

F*. W. Thomas. — T he Language of Ancient Khotan. 

E. LeumanN. — The Buddhist Canon on a Marble-slab [ found in . 
Mandalay (Burma) ].— (Ger,). It contains a passage of the I2th 
book of the Cullavagga. 

E. A. VORETZSCH. — Indian Sculptures in Portugal— (Ger.). Specially 
noteworthy are two stones found in the old summer residence of the 
king of Portugal at Cintraberg, Lisbon. These are being used as 
decorative items in the park which was laid out by Joao de Castro. 
There are really four stones ; two of these bear inscriptions. These 
latter were mentioned for the first time by James Murphy in his 
* Travels in Portugal ’ in 1795. One of these stones comes from a 
temple in Somnath Patan in Kathiawar* It deals with gifts to 
temples and bears the date 286 A.D. (Vaghela Sarangadeva). It is 
black marble. The other one was not yet deciphered. The inscrip- 
tion is reproduced here. It is supposed that this stone comes from 
Elephanta Temple and perhaps it is the same as that men- 
tioned by the historian Diogo Couto in his /Decades d’ Asia^ which 
deals with the period 1535-1600. A photograph of the inscription is 
published. The inscription bears the date of Caitra Sudi 12 of the 
Saka year 1059 in the reign of ^ilahara prince Aparadityadeva. 

Eastern Buddhist, voL iii. No. 4 

D. T. Suzuki. — Development of the Pure Land Doctrine in Buddhism. 
This article divides itself into two sections ; in the first section the 
writer explains ^vhat is meant by the Pure Land Doctrine^ generally; 
in the second section: he traces the germs of this doctrine in the 
literature of Hinayana and Maliayana Buddhism and suggests the 
various lines oji which this religion has developed from the original 
ones. He concludes the article by saying that ''"the Pure Land is not 
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a world existing in space-time but an IdeaHstic world of enlighten- 
ment^ and quotes from the Vimalakltti STitra the line ^^Wherever 
your hearts are pure there is Pure Land.” 

B. Petzold.^ — T he Teaching of Sak3^amuni. The writer’s contention 

is that as \ve have not ip sis sim a our 

attempt to make out his teaching has been and will be fruitless. Hcj 
however, concludes by saying that ^Tlie teaching of Buddha coin- 
cides with’ the development of Buddhist religious philosophy during 
the last 2000 years. A clear view of these various and seem- 
ingly conflicting theories can only be obtained by harmonisation 
and strictest systematisation, as the Tendai school of Buddhism has 
done it in an unsurpassable way.’^ 

H. Idumi, — E nglish translation of Vimalakirti’s ‘Discourse on Emanci- 
pation/ chapters vi-vii. 

C. Akanuma. — A Comparative Index to the Sairtyutta Nikaya and 
the Sainyukta Agama (Mahavagga). 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. xviii, pt. i 

E. Hultzscil— K ondanaguru Grant of Indravarman. 

— Bahur Plates of Nripatungavarman. 

T. A. Gopinatha Rao. — K anyakumari Inscription of Vira-Rajendra 
Deva. 

Ibid., vol. xviii, pt. ii 

E. HULTZSCH. — Niduparu Grant of Jayasimha I. 

— Ipur Plates of Vishnuvardhana III. 

L. D. Barnett. — V appaghoshavata Grant of Jayanaga. 

K. V. SUBRAHMANYA Ayyar. — Nidur Inscription of Kulottunga-Chola. 

V. Natesa Aiyar. — Inscribed Buddhist Image from Gopalpur. 

N. Bhattasali. — The Ghugrahati Copper-plate Inscription of Sama- 
chara-Deva. 

K. V. SUBRAHMANYA AiYER.— Pattattalmangalam Grant of Nandi- 
varman. 

Daya Ram Sahni. — Deogarh Rock Inscription of Svamibhata. 

' — A Kaiachuri Stone Inscription from Kasia. 

S. V. ViSVANATHAN. — Srirangain Copper-plates of Devaraya II. 

I Indian 

S. M. Edwardes.-— A Manuscript History of the Rulers of Jinji. The 
rnain facts, set forth in a Ms. in the India Office Library, purport- 
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ing to be a record of the ' rulers ■ of Jin ji in a district of , M 
Presidency, have been discussed in this short paper. 

Ramsing Saksena— Moslem Epigraphy in the Gwalior State, In 
this article, which is to be continued, two Persian inscriptions of 
Muhammad III Ibn Tughlaq of Delhi have been edited and their 
English translation given. 

Ram RaTAN HaldeR. — Idar and Mabarana Hammira of Mewar. This 
is an account of the main exploits of Hammira, the first Maliarana 
of Mewar, including in it his conquest of Idar or Iladurga. 

Ibido February, 1926 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee, — ^External Evidences about the 
Teachers in the Upanisads, In his article entitled ‘ Teachers of 
the Upanisads’ published in the Proceedings of the Madras Oriental 
Conference, 1924, the writer wrote against the theory that Brahma- 
vidya arose originally among the Ksatriyas, In the present article 
he has added from Pauranic sources some instances in which the 
‘ Upanisadic cult’ may be mistaken as originating from the Ksatriyas 
while in reality there are grounds for the conclusion that the Brah* 
manas were its originators. It may be noted that the main theme 
of these articles, viz., the origination of Brahmavidya by the 
Brahmanas and not by the Ksatriyas had been discussed by Dr. 
N.N, Law in his paper, *the Origin and Development of the Brahma- 
vidya/ which appeared in the Indian Antiquary, 1923^ pp. 244ff. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, January, 1926 

W. FL Moreland. — Akbar’s Land Revenue Arrangements in Bengal. 

S. K. De. — A Note on the Sanskrit Monologue-Play (Bhfina) with 
special reference to CaturbhfmL In this survey of the Bhana form 
of composition of the Sanskrit play, all the published Bhanas, 
specially the newly discovered four plays of that kind have been 
described. 

Quarterly Jourual of the Mythic Societyt January, 1926 

A. A.KrishnasWAMI AvyANGAR.— The Mathematics of Aryabhatta, 
By referring to the contribution and pioneer work of Aryabhatta in 
the field of Hindu mathematics, the writer shows the extent 
of indebtedness of the later Indian astronomer-mathematicians to 
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Kalifada Mitra.— The Bird and Serpent Myth. Tn this continued'' 
articlcj a common belief in the bird and serpent myths of 
various countries, viz., India,. Babylonia^ CretCv Egypt,, Germany^ 
Scandinavia, Scotland, Britain, Arabia^ China, Japan/ Polynesia, 
Central America and Mexico has been pointed out, which, according 
to the writer, is *a cultural drift disseminated from India in historic 
or prediistoric times by land or sea.’ This theory seems to rival the 
opinion of scholars that the coincidences found in these myths of 
different peoples are due to their common inheritance from their 
ancestors of the Neolithic stock, who had Northern Africa as their 
area of characterization. 

R. Shama Sastrl-^A Brief Translation of Mahavlra’s *Surya Praj- 
ftapti’ or the knowledge of the Sun. 



Obitiary Notices 

Robert Sewell 

Robert Sewell, i.c.s. born June 4, 1845 ; died December, 30, 1925. 
He was the son of Robert Burleigh Sewell, was educated at Radley 
and was in the Madras Civil Service in the years 1868-1894 In the 
course of which he was Judge and then Collector of Bellary District. 
Even as early as 1870, he published Analytical History of India, 
He also evinced a keen interest in the archseological monuments of 
the land, particularly the Amaravati Stupa. When Dr. Burgess was 
appointed to supervise the Archaeological Survey of Madras without 
prejudice to his duties under other Governments, the Government of 
Madras put as a preliminary measure Mr. Sewell on special duty from 
January 1881 to April 1883 to collect and arrange as complete lists 
as possible of all the antiquarian remains in the Presidency. His 
of the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras furnishes not 
only lists of antiquities for each District for the use of the Archaeo- 
logical Surveyor, but also general information for the guidance of the 
ordinary reader. Voh 11 of this book consists of a list of copper-plate 
grants sent to him for examination, a chronologically arranged list of 
inscriptions as yet known in the Presidency, another list of them dynas- 
tically arranged and lastly a very useful historical sketch of the dynas- 
ties of South India with copious supplementary notes. This was in 
1884, Even before this he had commenced preparing chronological 
tables in order to enable an approximate date a. B. to be given for all 
Indian dates mentioned in inscriptions ; he was conscious of the very 
trouble-some calculations involved in this task, but considered it the 
first desideratum for obtaining an accurate history of the country. He 
brought out the South Indian Chromlogical Tables in 1889 and the 
Hindu Calendar in collaboration with Pandit S. B. Dikshit. He was al- 
ways ready to appreciate and work with Indian talent, as is evidenced by 
his grateful acknowledgment of the help given to him by Pandit S. M. 
Natesa Sastri in the preparation of the and volume of his Lists. 

He was closely associated with the Royal Asiatic Society on whose 
council he also served. Numerous and varied were his contributions to 
its journal — among them being Hiouen Thsang's Dhanakacheka (1880) 
^'^New discoveries tn South India (tS 8 c^.)~^Early Buddhist Sfmbolism 
(1886) and (1888) — Buddhist Remains at Guntupalle (1887) — The Kistna 
Alphabet (1891 ) — Buddhist Bronzes and Relics of Buddha 
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.p4ra {itg7)—Tke Indian Boomerang {i%g%)-^The Text of the MakabMii 
rata {tBgi)—Cinder'mounds of Bellary ( i&gg)—PreMstoric Burial Sites 
in S. India {igoi)— Roman Coins in India {igQ4)-^Aniiqmfmn : Ilotes 
Infava {igo6)—Archmlogf in South India {igo7)~The Keladi Rajas of 
Ikkeki: and Bednur { igio)—A Correction in the Indian Calendar (1915) 
—Kings of Vifayanagara (a*D. 1486-1509) {ig\l)--MefuUmgds Praha- 
ndhacintamanl He also contributed to the columns of the Indian Anti- 
qua ff five chronological articles and wrote on the subject of coins as well 
His magnum' of US wzs A Forgotten Empire {Vijafanagar) published 
in 1900 on the basis supplted by the two Portuguese chronicles of 
Niuiij'/and Paes, first brought to light by Seiihor Lopes and translated 
first into English by himself assisted by Mr. Donald Ferguson. These 
chronicles give a vivid and graphic account of personal experiences at 
the great Hindu capital at the period of its highest magnificence. 
The book became deservedly popular among scholarsj and inspite of 
large supplementary epigraphic and literary material on Vijaya- 
agara gathered since then, has continued to be so. Messrs. George Allen 
and Unwin Ltd, brought out a reprint of it in 1924, as copies of the 
original edition had become very scarce — the author preferring on 
some grounds to retain the form of the book as it was. He had also 
gathered material for a comprehensive dynastic and inscriptional 
history of South India and even forwarded the manuscript to Madras 
where arrangements were made to have it published under the 
auspices of the University. His unfortunate death has necessitated 
other arrangements ; and we hope that the work of editing the book 
will go to the capable hands of the Professor of Indian History at the 
University, than whom no better choice can be made for this task. 

Besides being the joint-author of the Hindu Calendar^ Mr. Sewell 
brought out in 1898 a book entitled the Eclipses of the Moon in India. 
I-.ong before this he had published the Amaravafl Tope and the Excava- 
tion on its site in 1887 ; and a Sketch of the Dynasties of South India in 
a separate book form. His books have been used by many scholars in the 
course of their own labours ; and Sir Walter Elliot in his Coins of South- 
ern India acknowledges in several places the helps derived by him from 
Sewell. We have lost a ripe scholar of eminence almost unrivalled in his 
knowledge of South Indian antiquities and history. The example of 
what Mr. Sewell did for South Indian antiquities as a whole h.as been 
followed and done for inscriptions in particular by Mr. V. Ranga 
Acharya; we regret the^passing/aw;ay>;.,th^^ at a ripe age, of the 
pioneer of these studies.-. ^ ' C. S. Srinivasachari . 



Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri 


■ We regret to announce the death of Mm. Dr, T. GaxAPATI iSiSTRi. 
In i860, he was born in a family famed for Sanskrit learning. He was 
the son of Ramasubbayyar of Taruvai (a village in the Tinnevelli Dis- 
trict), and a descendant of the famous Sanskrit scholar Appayya 
Dikshita, who lived in the i6th century. Having spent his boyhood 
in his native village, he came in his i6th year to Trivandrum and 
studied under my grandfather Karamanai Subrahmanya Sastri of his 
own village, who was then the Dharmadhikarin of the State, and under 
Subba Dikshita of Kadayam (another village in the same district). 
Even as a student, he was noted for his scholarship and intellectual 
acumen, and his first work, composed when he w-as only 17 years old, 
was a Sanskrit drama, named Madhavl-vasanianii in appreciation of 
which the then first Prince Visakhara Tirunal presented him with a 
diamond ring. Among his other early works, which all remain un- 
published, I may mention the Artha-citra-tnaniinala^ an ala'hkara 
work, with illustrative stanzas of his own composition, the Setu- 
yatranuvarnanam, a prose work, and a Sanskrit translation of the 
Merchant of Venice, He was noted even then for his ready skill amd 
felicity in composing verses in any style, ancient or modern, and in 
writing simple and elegant Sanskrit prose. 

When he was only 18 years old, guru Subba Dikshita secured for 
him a post in the Travancore High Court, but shortly after, Visakham 
Tirunal, who had now become Maharaja, and ruled gloriously for the 
short period of only 5 years (1879-1884), placed him in charge of the 
Palace Sanskrit Library. This opportunity, combined with close 
intercourse with such Sanskrit scholars as Kerala Varma, Valia 
Koyil Tampuran, and Elathir Ramasvami Sastri, made him acquaint- 
ed with the modern methods of critical research as applied to the study 
of ancient manuscripts. When in 1889 the Trivandrum Sanskrit 
College was founded, he was appointed Professor of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, and Headmaster thereof, and in 1899 he became its Principal. 
At the same time, he continued to be in charge of the Palace Library, 
and, in the latter capacity, he published the first few volumes of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. He also found time to compose devotion- 
al poems, including the Afarna-stava, and to compile several Sanskrit 
readers, which are still popular in the schools of Travancore. He also 
wrote at he request of Dr, Sylvaiti Ldvi, a manual of Indian culture in- 
Sanskrit, named the Bkaraianuvarii^nam, The Travancore Govern- 
ment, soon appreciating the need,: for utilising his valuablf services 
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in promoting Sanskrit learning, organised a department in 1908 , lor 
collecting and publishing rare and valuable Sanskrit manuscripts^ in 
which Travancore, with comparative freedom from foreign invasions, is 
particularly rich. Since then, under his able guidance, nearly 1400 
manuscripts have been collected, and 87 volumes published in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, covering a wide range of subjects and 
practically the entire field of Samskrit learning. 

The most noteworthy of these publications are, of course, the long- 
lost plays of Bhasa, by discovering and editing which with helpful 
commentaries, he has laid the world of Sanskrit learning under a deep 
debt of obligation. Their ascription to Bhasa, it is true, is strongly 
contested by some scholars, but even they must admit that these plays, 
whether they are Bhasa’s or not, are among the most precious of the 
world literature. 

His learning, energy and enthusiasm now met with the appreciation 
and reputation they deserved, and honours came pouring heavily on 
him. Scholars, eastern and western, vied with each other in their 
grateful appreciation of his labours. His works were prescribed as 
text-books in Universities. He was elected President of the Third 
All-India Sanskrit Conference held in Allahabad. An address was 
presented to him by the Joint Conference of Orientalists held in Paris 
in 1920. He was made an honorary member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, London, and a Ph. D. of the German University of Tubingen, 
and the Government of India conferred on him the title of Maha- 
mabopadhyaya. 

But such honours, far from spoiling him, only whetted his appetite 
for greater services, and he published his monumental commentary on 
the Afthamstra^ and Bhoja’s work on architecture, the Samarlmgana. 
The latter was included in the Gaekewad Oriental Series. His lumi- 
nous commentary on the Arthamstra made it possible for the first 
time for scholars to grasp its meaning thoroughly. The magnitude 
and difficulty of the task may be easily imagined, when we bear in mind 
the fact that it is a highly technical work, full of obscure technical terms, 
and representing an entire world of a now lost political literature, and 
that none of the extant commentaries cover more than a small portion 
of the work. This great work occupied him fully for 3 years, and was 
the cause of illness in one who before had never known what ft was 
to be unwell He was strong of body and mind, and his habits were 
healthy and simpleT.o .the. verge of -austerHy. But his great work proved 
too much for him, and the of hts generous patron, His Highness 
the Maharaja, Mula’iri .-Tirifhfc with his own retirement in 
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1925 from an active life of nearly 50 years, prostrated him completely, 
and those of us, who moved with him closely, could see him visibly de- 
clining, though he himself continued to the last to labour and plan 
for his great passion,— Sanskrit learning. Shortly before his death, 
he had completed a commentary on the which will be 

published in due course. The Government of Travancore, in grateful 
appreciation of his services, had granted him a money present, and 
this was announced to him shortly before his peaceful death on the 
3rd April 1926. He leaves behind him his wife, 2 sons and 4 daughters, 
to whom it may be some comfort to know that the world will continue 
to remember his services with grateful appreciation, so long as Indian 
culture is of the best value in the eyes of the world. 


K. G. Sankar 



Printed and pnbiisbed by Mr, R. N, Seal, b. a„ at the Calcutta Oriental Press. 
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dbaiia ti adika paramattha-katha nama. Tattha yo sammutidesanaya 
satto ti va poso ti va devo ti va brahma ti va vutte vijanitum’-pativijjhitum 
niyyatum arahattaddhajagaham^gahelum sakkoti tassa Bhagava adito va 
satto ti va poso ti va devo ti va brahma ti va katheti. Yo paramattha- 
desanaya aniccan ti va dukkhan ti va ti adisu afifiataraiyi sutva vijanituni 
pativijjhitum niyyatum arahattaddhajaggaham ® gahetuip sakkoti tassa 
aniccan ti va dukkhan ti va ti adisu afinatarara eva katheti. Tasma sam- 
muti-kathaya bujjhanaka-sattassapi* na pathamam paramattha-kathain 
katheti, sammuti-kathaya pana bodhetva paccha paramattha-kathara 
katheti. paramattha-kathaya bujjhanaka-sattassapi na pathamam sam- 
muti-kathani katheti paramatthakathaya pana bodhetva paccha sam* 
muti-katham katheti. Pakatiya pana pathamam eva paramattha-kathaui 
kathentassa desana lukhakara hoti tasma Buddha pathamam sammuti- 
katham kathetva paccha paramattha-katharn kathenti, sammuti- 
katham kathenta pi saccam eva sabhavam eva amusa va 
kathenti, paramattha-kathani kathenta pi saccam eva sabhavam eva 
amusa va kathenti. 

Duve saccani akkhasi Sambuddho vadatam varo, 
sammutim paramatthafl ca tatiyam nupalabbhati ; 
sahketavacanam saccatn lokasammuti-karanam. 
paramattha-vacanam saccam dhammanam bhutalakkhanan ti. 

Ya/u Taihagato voharati aparaniasan ti ya hi lokasamanfiahi loka- 
niruttlhi Tathagato tanhamanaditthiparamasanam abhava aparama- 
santo voharati ti, desanain vinivattetva arahatta-nikutena desanam 
nitthapesi, sesaiu sabbattha uttanattham eva ti. 

Iti Sumahgalavilasiniya Dighanikayatthakathaya POttHAPIDA* 
SUTTA VAnxaNa nitthita*. 


1 Si. t« jSaitum 

2 & 3 Si. 


4 Si. S. Si adiit 


X. StJBHA SUTTA VAHNANa 


I. Evam me sutam...^^.^.Samtthiyan^ ti SubhasBttam. Tatrayam 
anu tta na pad avannana. 

Aciraparinibbute Bhagavat%- tiaciram parinibbtite® Bhagavati, parini- 
bbanato uddham masamatte kale. Nidanavannanayam vnttanayen' eva^ 
Bhagavato pattacivaram adaya agantva khiravirecanam pivitva vihare 
nisinnadivasam sandhay^ etam vuttam. 

Todeyyaputto ti Todeyya brahmanassa putto. So kira Savatthiya 
avidure Tudigamo nama atthi. Tassa adhipatitta Todeyyo ti sam- 
khain^* gato, Mahaddhano pana hoti paacacattalisakotivibhavo parama- 
macchaii ‘dadato bhoganam aparikkhayo nama natthf ti cintetva 
kassaci kind na deti, Puttam pi aha^, — 

afijananatp khayam disva vammikanan ca saftcayaip, 
madhunan ca jamaharam, pandito gharam avaseti^. 

Evam adanam eva sikkhapetva kayassa bheda tasmim yeva ghare 
sunakho hutva nibbatto®, Subho tain sunakham ativiya piyayati, attano 
bhunjanaka-bhattam yeva bhojeti, ukkhipitva varasayane sayapeti. Atha 
Bhagava ekadivasain nikkhante manave tarn gharam pindaya pavisi. 
Sunakho Bhagavantam disva bhukkaram® karonto Bhagavato samlpam 
gate. Tato nam Bhagava avoca, *Todeyya, tvam pubbe pi mam bho 
bho ti paribhavitva sunakho jato, idani pi bhukkaraip^^ |:atva Avicim 
gamissasi^ ti. Sunakho tarn katham sutva vippatisari hutva uddhan- 
antare charikaya nipanno. Manussa ukkhipitva sayaiie^^ sayapetum na- 
sakkhimsu. Subho agantva ‘kenayam sunakho say ana oropito’ ti 
aha. Manussa na kenaci ti vatva tarn pavattim arocesum. 

Manavosutva *mamapita Brahmaloke nibbatto, samano pana Gotamo 
mama pitaram sunakhatn karoti, yam kihc^ esa mukharulham bhasatf 
ti kujjhitva Bhagavantam musavadena codetukamo viharam gantva 
tarn pavattiin pucchi. Bhagava tassa tath’ eva vatva avisamvadan- 
attharn aha, "^atthi pana te manava pitara anakkhatam dhanan^ ti. 
‘Atthi pana bho Gotama satasahassagghanika suvannamala satasahassa* 
gghanika suvannapaduka satasahassagghanika suvamiapati, satasahassah 
ca kahapanan^ ti. ‘Gaccha^ tarn sunakham appodakam madhupayasam 


Si. omits it 3 Si. puts parinibbute twico 

S S. & B. santkhyant 6 Si. vuttam hi 

S S. nibbatti 9 & 10 Si. humkHram 


4 Si. omits it 
7 SI. Svase ti 
U Si* omits it 
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bliojetva sayaoe iropetva: isakam . niddam . okkantakale . puccliay • sabban 
te , acikkliissatij, 'atlia^ iiam janeyyasi.-pita me,,eso ti'* .So tathi akasL 
Sunakho sabbam. acikklii- * . Tada nam pita , me tr fiat va Bb^^ 
pasannacittO'. gant^i. Bhagavaiitam cuddasapafihe pucchitva-' visajjana- 
.pariyosaiie Bhagavaiitam saranaip gato. Tam sandhaya viittam, '^Subho 
.nianavo Todeyyaputto*' ti. 

'SmaStkifam pativmaPl ti attano bhoga-gamato agantva vasati. 

2. Anfiaiamm manava/mm amantes% ti satthari® parinibbute Anan- 
datthero kir’ assa pattacivarain gahetva agato mahajano tam dassa- 
iiatthaya* upasankamatl ti sutva viharaiii kho pana gantva mahajana- 
majjhe 11a sakka sukhena patisantharam va katum dhammakatham va 
sotiiiiij geham agatam yeva nam disva sukhena patisantharam karissami, 
*eka ca me kaukha atthi tam pi nam pucchissaini^ ti cintetva amlataram 
manavakam amantesi. 

Appabadhan ti adfsu abadho ti visabhagavedana vuccati. Ya 
ekadese iippajjitva cattaro iriyapathe ayapattena^ abandhitva viya 
ganhati, tassa abhavam puccha ti vadati. Appaianko ti kicchajivitakaro 
rogo vuccatk Tassapi abhavaiii puccha ti vadati. Gilanass' eva ca 
utthanam nama garukam® hotij kaye balam na hoti^ tasma niggelanna- 
bhavan ca balafi ca puccha ti vadati^. Phasuvikaran ti gamana-tthana- 
nisajja^-sayanesu catusu iriyapathesii sukhaviharam puccha ti vadati 
Ath^ assa pucchitabbakaram dassento Subho ti adim aha. 

4. KUm% ca sajnayan ca upadaya ti kalafi ca samayafi ca paimaya 
gahetva upadharetva ti attho. Sace amhakam sve gamanakalo bhavissati^ 
kaye balamatta c* eva pharissati, gamanapaccaya ca aMo aphasuviharo 
na bhavissati ; ath^ etam kalafi ca gamanakaranasamavaya samkhatam 
samayafi ca upadharetva api eva nama sve agaccheyyama ti vuttam hots. 

5. Cetakena bkikkkuna ti Cetiyaratthe jatatta Cetako ti evam 
laddhanamena. Sammodanyyam kaiham saranlyan ti bho Ananda 
Dasabalassa ko nama rogo ahosi, kirn Bhagava paribhunji, api ca Satthu 
parinibbanena tumhakam soko udapadi, Sattha nama na kevalam 
tiimhakam yeva parinibbuto> sadevakassa lokassa mahajani Ko ^dani 
afifio marana muccissati yatra so ca sadevakassa lokassa aggapuggalo 
parinibbuto? Idani kam^ aMam disva maccuraja lajjissatf ti ? Evam 
adina nayena marana-patisainyuttam sammodaniyam katham saranlyam 
vltisaretva therassa hiyyo pitabhesAjJanurupam aharam datva bhatta- 
kiccavasane ekam antam nisidi 

I S. pana 

5 , S. -paftsna 
q; u;m 


2 Si. dassesi ' '3 S.-satthS 4 Si. dassanSya 

,6 Si garo ' ti vadati S Si. isfeajj^ 
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UpaUkUo santiMmmro ti upatthako hutva santikavacaro va na 
randhagavesi. Samlpacarl ti idam purimapadassa vevacaiiaip. Yesmifh'^ 
so hhavmn Gotamo ti kasma pucchatl Tassa kira evam ahosi, 
yesu dhammesu bliavam Gotamo imain lokaxp pati|tlia^^^ 
accayena iiattha nu kho, dliaranti nu kho, sace dharanti inando 
janissati ^handa nam pucchamf ti tasma pucchati^ 

“"Athassa tliero tini pitakani tihi khandhehi samgahetva dassento 
tinnam kho ti adim aha. Maiiavo ‘samkhittena kathitam asallak- 
khento vittharato pucchissamf ti cintetva ‘katara esam tinnan^ ti 
adim aha. Tato therena ariyassa stlakkhanihassd^ ti tesu dassitesu 
puna ^katamo pana so bho Ananda ariyo silakkiiandho- ti ekekam 
pucclii. There pi *$sa Buddhuppadam dassetva tantidhammam 
dassento anukkamena Bhagavata vuttanayen^ eva sabbam vissajjesi, 

30, Tattha atthi d ev^ ettha uttarim karanlyan ti ettha Bhagavato 
sasane na sllam eva saro kevalah etani patitthamattam eva hoti, Ito 
uttarim pana ahnam pi kattabbam atthi eva ti dasseti. Ito bahiddha ti 
Buddhasasanato bahiddha. 

2 * I* Katka^ ca manava bkikkhu indriyem guttadmro kotl ti idam 
ayasma Anando ‘katamo pana so bho Ananda ariyo samadhikkhando' ti 
evara samadhikkhandham pnttho pi ye te silasampanno indriyesii 
guttadvaro satisampajannena samannagato santuttho ti evam slla- 
nantaram indriyasamvaradayo sllasamcldhinam antare ubhinnam pi 
upakarakadhamma uddittha, te niddisitva samadhikkhandhatn dassetu- 
kSmo arabhi. Ettha ca rapajjhanan’ eva agatani, na arupajjhanani 
anetva pana dipetabbani, Catutthajjhanena hi asaragahita arupa- 
samapatti nama natthi yeva. 

19. Attki d ev^ ettha uttarim karamfan ti ettha Bhagavato sasane 
na cittekaggatamattaken' eva pariyosanuppatti nama atthi, ito pi 
uttarim puna aiiham katabbam atthi yeva tidasseti. 

37, Natthz d ettha uttarim karanlyan ti ettha Bhagavato sasane 
ito uttariin katabbam nama natthi yeva, arahattapariyosanam hi 
Bhagavato sasanan ti dasseti. Sesaip sabbattba uttanattham eva ti. 

Iti Siimangalavilasiniya Djghanikayatthakathaya SUBHA SUTTA 
¥Afx?AHI nillhita. 



XI.' .KEVABDHA .SUTTA 


■''lyEpam me sutam,.,^t,.,Nalanday an ti Kevaddha^-suttam. Tatrayam... 
■aii.iipiibbapada-vannaiia^. ^ Pavarik^ amhavane Xi Favarikassa ambaYane. 
Kevaddho ti iclam tassa gahapatiputtassa namam. So kira cattallsa- 
kotinmttadhano^ gahapatimahasalo ativiya saddho pasanno aliosi So 
saddhadhikattay’ eva ^sace eko bhikkhu addhamasantarena va masan- 
tarena va samvaccharena va akase uppatitva vividhani patihariyani 
dassey3^a, sabbo jano ativiya pasideyya j yan niinaliam Bhagavantam 
yacitva patihariya-karanattbaya ekain bhikkhum aniijanapeyyan* ti 
cintetva Bhagavantam upasankamitva evam aha. 

Tattha iddha ti samiddha. Ph%tU ti ninabhanda-iissannataya 
vuddhippatta. 

Akinnamanussa ti amsakatena amsakutam paharitva vicarantehi 
viya mannssehi akinnS. Safmdisatw ti anapetu, thanantare thapetiu 
Uttarimanussadkamma ti uttarimanussanani dhammato dasakusala- 
sarnkhatato va manussadhammato uttari. Bhiyyosomattaya ti pakatiya 
pi pajjalitapadlpo telasneham labhitva ytya atirekappamanena abhip- 
pasidissati. 

2, Na kho ahan ti Bhagava Rajagahasefcthhvatthiismim sikkha- 
padam paMapesi, tasma *na kho ahan* ti adim aha, Na dkmnseml ti 
na ganavinasanena dhamsemi, silabhedam papetva aniipubbena 
uccatthanato otarento nicatfehane thapemi, atha kho Buddhasasanassa 
vuddhim paccasimsanto kathemi ti dasseti. 

3. Taiiyampi kko t\ y^vd±zXlyBm Buddhanam katham patibahitv§ 
kathetum visahanto nama natthi. Ayatn pana Bhagavata saddhim 
vissSsiko, vissasam vaddhetva vallabho hatva atthakimosm! ti 
tikkhattum kathesi. Atha Bhagava ‘ayam iipanako mayi patibahante pi 
punappunam yicati yeva. Hand’ assa patihariy^karaiie idfnavam 
dassemf ti cintetva Pim kho ti adim aha. 

5, Tattha amakam hhikkhun ti amum aham bhikkhu m. GandMr% 
ti Gandharena nama isina katS Gandhararatthe v^ uppannavijja. 
Tattha kira bahS isayo vasimsti, tesu ekena kali vijji ti adhipplyo. 
AUiyam\ ti a|to plHto viya viharimi’^, MarayMml ti lajjaml JiguccMml 
ti gutham disva viya Jiguccham 'tippademi. 

I B. S. Si. Ke^a.||a 

Jt R tiAmi 
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6. PamsaUanan ti anuesani sattanain, dutiyani tass' eva veva- 
canam. Misatl ti katheti. Cetasikan ti somanassa-domanassam adhi- 
ppetaip. Evam pi te mam ti evam tava mano somanassito va domanassi- 
tova karaavitakkadi-sampayutto va ti’-. Dutiyam tass’ eva vevacanam. 
Ui pi te cittan ti iti tava cittam. Imaft® c’ imail® ca atthain 
cintayamanain pavattanti ti®attho. 

7. Manika mma vijja ti cintamani ti evam laddhanama loke eka 
vijja atthi, tSya paresam cittam janati ti dipeti. 

8. Evam vitakketha ti evam nekkhamma-vitakkadayo pavattenta 
vitakketha. Ma evavi vitakkayittha, ti evam kamavitakkadayo pavat- 
tenta^ ma vitakkayittha. Evam manasikarotha ti evam aniccasafmam 
eva dukkhasaMadlsu va annataratn manasikarotha. Ma evan ti niccan 
ti adina nayena ma manasikarittha®. Idan ti paficakama-gunikaragain 
pajahatha. Idam upasampajja, ti idam catumaggaphalappabhedarn 
lokuttaradhammam eva upasampajja papuijitva nipphadetva viharatha. 
Iti Bhagava iddhividham iddhipatihariyan ti dasseti, parassa cittam 
fiatvS katbanam adesanapatihSriyan ti. Savakanan ca Buddhanail ca 
satatam dhamraadesana anusasanipafcihariyan ti. 

Tattha iddhipatihariyena aiiusasanipatihariyam Mahamoggalla- 
nass’® Scinnain. Adesanapatihariyena anusasanipatihariyam Dhamma- 
senapatissa. Devadatte saipghara bhinditva paficabhikkhusatani gahetva 
Gayaslse Buddhalilhaya tesain dhammam desente pi hi Bhagavata 
pesitesu dvtsu aggasavakesu Dhammasenapati tesam cittavaram natva 
dhammam desesi. Therassa dhamniadesanam sutva paficasata pi 
bhikkhu sotapattiphale patitthahimsu. Atha nesam Mahamoggallano* 
vikubbanam dassetva* dhammam desesi. Tam sutva sabbe arahattaphale 
patitthahimsu. Atha dve pi mahanaga pancabhikkhusatani gahetva 
vehasam abbhuggantvS Veluvanam ev’ agamimsu. AnusSsanipatihari- 
yatn pana Buddhanara satatam dhammadesana. Tesu' iddfaipatihariya- 
adesanapatihariyani sa-uparambhani sadosani addhanam na titthanti, 
addhanam atitthanato na niyyanti. Anusasanipatihariyam yeva anu- 
parambhatn niddosam, addhanam titthati, addhanam titthanato 
niyyati. Tasma Bhagava iddhipatihariyan ca adesanapatihariyafi ca 
garahati, anusasanl-patihariyam eva pasamsati. 

67, Bhntapubban ti idam kasma Bhagavata® araddhani, 
Iddhi-patihariya-adesanSpatihariyanam aniyyanikabhavadassanattham 

I 8: 3 S. omits ti; B. pavattatl t» 3 B. idail 

8 Si. repeat s it 9 Si. omits it 
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aiiiisisaiiipi|ihiriyass^ eva'' ca niyyanikabhavadassaiiatthaip. ,Api ca 
sabba-Baddhiiiam mahibhutapariyesako , iiam’ eko bhikkhii hot! yeva, 
,yo mahabhlte . pariyesaiito yava Brahmaloka .vicaritva. vissajjetaram^ 
alabMtvi: agamma Buddhanam- . eva pucchitva' nikkaiikiio hoti. Kasma ? 
Biiddhanaiii mahantabhavappakasaoattham. Idat c^' idaii® , ' ca karanain 
paticchamiaip, Atha nam' 'vivatam'*= , katva dassento pi '' Bhagava 
^bhiitapubban' ti aditn aha. 

Tattha kattha nu kho ti kismim thane kim agamma kim pattassa 
te anavasesa appavattivasena nirujjhanti. Mahabhutakatha |:an’ esa 
sabbakarena Visuddhimagge vutta. Tasma sa tato va gahetabba. 

Devajmiyo maggo ti patiyeko^ devalokagatamaggo^ nama natthi, 
Iddhivldhahanass' eva pan’ etam adhivacanam. Tena h* esa yava 
Brahmaloka pi kayena vasani vattento devalokam yati, tasma tain 
^deva3^aniyo maggo’ ti vuttam. 

68. Yena Ccitummahafajika ti samipe thitain pi Bhagavantain 
apucchitva dhammataya codito devata mahanubhava ti mafihamano 
upasaiMvami. 

Mayam pi kho bhikkhu na jamma ti Buddhavisaye pahham pucchita 
devata na jananti, ten^ evam ahaipsu. Atha kho so bhikkhu "mama 
imam panham akathetiup na labbha'^ slghaip kathetha’ ti ta® devata 
ajjhottharati, punappunaip pucchatL Ta ^ajjhottharati no ayaip bhikkhu, 
handa nam hatthato mocessama’^ it cintetva attki kho bhikkhu caitaro 
maharljmo ti adim ahamsu. Tattha abkikkantatara ti atikamma^^- 
kantatara. Pamiatara ti vanna-yasadssariyadihi uttamatara. Etena 
nayena sabbavai'esu attho veditabbo. 

Ayam pana viseso. Sakko kira devaraja cintesi "ayani paiiho 
Buddhavisayo, na sakka aMena vissajjitum ; ayafi ca bhikkhu aggim 
pahaya khajjopanakain dhamanto^^ viya bherim pahiya udaram 
vadento viya ca loke aggapuggalam Sammasambuddham pahaya 
devata pucchanto vicarati, pesemi nam Satthu santikan ti’. Tato punad 
eva cintesi, suduram pi gantva Satthu santike va nikkankho 
bhavissatb atthi c’ eva puggaio nam’ esa thokan tava ahindanto kila-* 
matu, paccha janissati ti tato nam aharrh pi kho ti adim aha. 


1 S, vissajjot'Xram j B. vissajjokisata v. ... 

2 S. Buddham $ B. omits it 4 S. vivat|am 

S Si. pi|iyelcko ; B, pSfeekko 6 B. devalokagamana 

7 Si. paoham na labbha na kathetam j: B. pa:Shain na katketom labbhS 

8 S. omits it yi;;,, v.;-, ,, 

*9 Si* mocem-l; B.'inoacissami-' .-io tt B. dbameato i2 ■ St. it 
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Brahmayaniyo pi devayaniyasadiso va. Devayanlyamaggo ti va 
Braiiinayaniyatiiaggo ti va dlianiniasctu ti va 6liacittaivkliajiilva*appana 
ti va sannitthanika^-cetana ti va mahaggata-cittan ti va abhiniianan“ ti 
va sabbaiii etaai iddhividhaiianass eva namani. 

Pubbanimittan ti agamanapubbabhage nimittanj, suriyassa udayato 
arunaggam viya tasma idan’ eva Brahma agamissati ti evatii mayaiu 
janama ti dlpayiinsu. Patur ahosl ti pakato ahosi. 

Atha kho so Brahma tena bhikkhuna patfcho attano avisayabhavaiu 
natva ‘sac’ aham na janami ti vakkhami ime mam patibhavissanti, 
atha jananto viya yam kinci kathessami ayam me bhikkhu veyya- 
karanena® anaraddhacitto* vadam aropessali, aham asmi bhikkhu 
Brahma ti adini pana me bhanantassa na koci vacanam® saddahissati, 
yan nunaham vikkhepara katva imam bhikkhum Satthu santike yeva 
peseyyan’ ti cintetva ciswi bhikhhu ST&hpto* ti adim aha* 

S3. Bkantantant apanetva, ti kasma evam akasi. Kuhakatta. Bakid- 
dhs, pariyeUhin ti telatthiko valikam nippiliyamano viya yava Brahma- 
Ibka bahiddha pariyesanam apajjasi®. 

,85. Sakunan ti kakatn va kulalam va. Na kho eso bhikktm pafiho 
evam. pacckitabbo ti idam Bhagava yasma padesen’ eva^ paaho pucchi- 
tabbo ayah ca kho bhikkhu anupadinnake pi gahetva nippadesato 
pucchati, tasma patisedheti. Acinnam kir* etam Buddhanara puccha- 
mulhassa janassa pucchaya dosam dassetva puccham .sikkhapetva 
paccha vissajjanam. Kasma ? Pucchitum ajanitva hi pucchanto dub- 
. binftapayo hoti. Panham sikkhapento pana kattha apo ca, ti adim 

Sha. 

Tattha na gadhafi ti na patitthati. Ime cattaro mahabhuta kim agam- 
ma appatit^id* bhavanti tiattho. Upadinnain yeva sandhaya pucchati*. 
Thgham, ca rassafo ca ti santhanavasena upadarupaui vuttanu Anmn 
ihulan ti khuddakam va raahantam va. Imina pi upadarupe vaiuja’ 
mattam eva kathitain. Subhasubkan ti subhan ca asubhaii ca upada- 
rupam eva’ Ki n pana upadarupam subham ti’ ’ a.subhan ti atthi. 
Natthi. Itthanittharammapam pan’ evam kathitam. Naman ca rupan ca 
ti naman ca dlghadibhedam rfipafi ca. Uparujjhatn. ti nirujjhati. Kim 
igamma asesam etam nappavattatl ti evam pucchitabbam siya ti 
puccham dassetva idani vissajjanatn dassento tatra veyyakaranam 
bhavati ti vatva viWia'Mn ti adim aha. 

I Si. -naka 2 Si. abhiMSftinam . 3 B. veyyskamne 

4 8. adds visoseyyanti cintetvS 5 Su adds na 6 B. SL^ajjati 
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Tattlm YiMatabban ,ti viManam'-; nibbatiass^ etani^. namam. Tam" 
iiidassanabhavato, . mddassanam. Uppadento*'^ va vayatito va .tiiitassa 
afiiatbattaiito, va etassa natth! ti anantam, Pabhan ti papam.^. , Etam 
kira titthassa namam. Tan hi papan'.ti^' ettha . ti papam. Pakarassa^ pana 
bbakaro kato. Sabbato^ pabham assa ti sabbato pabhaiYb. Nibbanassa 
Mra yatlia maliasamuddassa yato yato otaritnkama lionlij tan tad eva 
tittliam atittham nama iiatthi/evam eva atUiattimsaya kamniatthanesii 
yena yetia^ miikhena nibbanam otaritukama bond, tan tad eva titthain 
ntbbanassa atittham nama kammatthanam® iiatthL Tena vuttarn 
^sabbato pabhan* ti. Ettha apo ca ti ettha nibbane idani nibbanam 
agamma sabbam etam apo ti adina iiayena viittam upadinnaka- 
dhammajatam nirujjhati appavattam hoti. Idani ^ssa® nirujjhanupayam 
dassento vifiiianassa nirodhena etth^ etam uparujjhati ti aha. 

Tattha viHfiTman carimaka-vinhanam pi abhisamkharaviManam 
pi. Carimaka-viiifiariassapi hi nirodhena etth’ etaip uparujjhati vijjhata- 
dlpasikha viya apannattikabhavam yatl Abhisairikharavinnaossapi 
anuppadanirodhena anuppadavasena uparujjhati. Yathaha, sotapatti- 
maggananena abhisainkharaviManassa nirodhena thapetva sattabhave 
anamatagge samsare ye uppajjeyyum namafi ca rupan ca etth* ete 
nirujjhanti ti. Sabbaiu Mahaniddese vuttanayen’ eva veditabbaip. Sesam 
sabbattha^^ uttanam^- eva ti. 

Id Sumangalavilasiniya Dlghanikayatthakathaya KEVADOIIA SUTTA 
VANN AN 5. nitthita. 


4 B. & Si. omit it 
8 B. omits it 
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LOHICCA SUtTA VAXNANa 

I. Evam me sutam,.,^^...Kosales%h ti Lohiccasuttain. Tatrayam 
anuttanapadavannana. Salavatika ti tassa gamassa namaip. So 
kira vatiya viya samantato salapantiya parikkhitto, tasma Salavatiku ti 
vuccati, Lohicco ti tassa^ bralimanassa namam. 

2* Papakan ti paranukampa-virahitatta lamakaip. Na pana 
uccheda-sassatanam aMataraip, Uppannam hotl ti jataiu hoti. Na 
kevalan ca citte jatamattam eva. So kira tassa vasena parisamajjhe pi 
evam bhasati yeva. Kim hi paro parassa ti paro yo anusasiyati so 
tassa anusasakassa kirn karissati, attana patiladdham kusalam dhammam 
attana va sakkatva garukatva- vihatabbao ti vadati» 

4. Bhesikam^ nahapliam aniantesl ti Bhesika ti evam itthiimgavaseiia 
laddhaiiamam nahapitam amantesi. So kira Bhagavato agamanani 
sutva cintesb ^viharam gantva datthabbam* nama bharo, gehairi paoa 
atiapetva passissami, c’ eva yathasatti ca^ agantukabhikkhain dassami 
ti/ tasma tam^ nahapitam amantesi. 

8. Pittkito piUhito ti kathaphasukattham pacchato pacchato anu- 
bandho hoti* VivecetTi ti vimocetu, ditthibhava" vinodetu ti vadati. 
Ayam kira npasako Lohiccassa brahmanassa piyasahayako, tasma tassa 
atthakamataya evam aha. App^ eva nama siya ti ettha pathamavacaneiia 
Bhagava gajjati, dutiyavacanena anugajjati. Ayam kir' ettha adhip- 
payo, *Bhesike, etad attham eva maya cattari asamkheyyani kappasata- 
sahassah ca vividhani dukkarani karontena paramiyo purita, etad attham 
eva sabbaimutahanam patividdham, na me Lohiccassa^ difcthigatani 
bhinditum bharo ti^ imam attham dassento pathamavacaneiia Bhagava 
gajjatij ‘kevalam, Bhesike, Lohiccassa mama santike agamanam va 
nisajja va allapasallapo va hotu, sace pi Lohicca-sadisanam satasaha* 
ssakahkha hoti patibalo aham vinodetum, Lohiccassa pana ekakassa® 
ditthivinodane mayhavn ko bharo' ti imam attham dassento dutiya- 
vacanena Bhagava anugajjati ti veditabbo. 

12. Samudaya-sanjUl ti samudayassa sahjati bhoguppado, tato 
utthitam dhanadhaufian ti attho. IPe tom upaj%vant%^\ ye^^ fiati-pari-* 
jana-dasa-kammakaradayo jana tam nissaya jivanti* Autavaya-kafo 

3 B. & S. use Rosikaip throughout 
6 B. evam 

S Si. adds bruhmana&sa 
10 S. Mta- 
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ti Iabliaiitar%'’am^ karo. Hitmukamplti ettlia hitan ti vuddhiiii, anii- 
k aiBpI ti. icchatl^ ti attho. Vuddhim - :■ icchati va iio ti , viittam hoti. 

13. 'Va tiracchmayonim \m ti sace sa " micchaditthi sam- 

pajjati iiiyata lioti ekamseiia niraye nibbatteti/^ no ee'tiracclianayoniyaDi 
iiibbattet!'^.' ti attlio. ■ 

IdSni yasma yatha attano labhantarayena® satta samvijjanti na 
tatlia paresam, tasma sufctliutaram brahmanam ^saipvejetnkamo ^tam 
kini maMasf ti dutiyani npapattim^ aha. 

Ye d ime ti ye ca ime Tathagatassa dhammadesanarn siitva ‘ ariya- 
bhumim okkamitiiro asakkonta* kulaputta. DibM gahbha ti opayoga- 
tthe® paccattavacanam. Dibbe gabblie ti attho. ‘Dibba gabbha* ti ca 
chaniiam devalokanam etam adhivacanam. Paripacenil ti devaloka- 
gamiBipatipadarn purayamana danam dadamina silam rakkhamana 
gandhamaladihi piijam kurumana^^ bhavanam bhavayamana pacenti 
vipacenti paripaceiiti parinamam gamenti. JDibbanam bhavanam 
abhinibbattiya ti dibba bhava nama devanam vitnaiianij tesam nibbat- 
tanatthaya ti attho. Athava ‘dibba gabbha Mi danadayo puhhavisesa. 
‘Dibbabhava’ ti devaloke vipakakkhandha, tesam nibbattanatthaya tani 
piihhani karont! ti attho. Tesam antarayakaro ti tesam maggasampatti 
phalasampatti-dibbabhavavisesanam antarayakaro ti.^^ 

16. Iti Bhagava ettavata aniyamiten^ eva opammavidhina yava bha- 
vagga uggatam brahmanassa manam bhinditva idani codanarahe tayo 
satthare dassetiim tayo kho ^me Lohicca ti adim aha. 

Tattha codam ti te^- satthare codentassa^^ codana. Na amm 
cittam upattkapentl ti ahnaya ajananatthaya cittam na upatthapenti. 
VokkammU ti nirantaram tassa sasanam akatva tato okkamitva^ ^ pi 
vattantl^^ ti attho. Ossakkantiya va ussukkeyya ti patikkamantiya 
upagaccheyya, auicchantiya iccheyya, ekaya sampayogam anicchantiya 
eko iccheyya ti vuttam hoti. Patammukhim va almgeyya ti datthum pi 
anicchamanam^^ parammukhim thitam pacchato gantva alingeyya. 
Evam satHpadam idan ti imassa pi satthuno mama ime savaka ti 
sasana vokkamma^^ vattamane pi lobhena^® anusasato^^ imam lobha- 
dhammaiB evam sampadam eva idisam eva vadamL Iti-^ so evarupo 

j B. & Si. -antarayakaro 2 Si. vaddhim 3 &4 S, nibbattati 

14 B. upakkamifcvS; ; Si. iikkamitvi 15 Si. omits pi and makes pavattaotj 
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tava lobhadhammo yena tvam ossakkantiya ussukkanto viya param- 
mukbim alibgentoi viya ahosi ti pi® codanam arahati. Kim hiparo 
parassa karissatl t>. yena dhammena param® anusasasi* attanara eva 
tava tattha® sampadehi, ujum karohj, kitii hi paro* parassa karissat! ti 
codanam arahati. 

17. Niddayitahban ti sassadusakani® tinani uppatett'a® pari- 
suddham katabbaip. 

18. Tatiyacodanaya /«■ paro parassa ti amsasanim^ asanopati- 
cchanakalato patthSya paro anusasitabbo parassa anusasakassa kiin 
karissatl ti. Nanu tattha apposukkattam apajjitva attana patividdha- 
dhammatn attana va manetva pujetva vihatabban ti eva codanam 
arahati ti attho. 

19. Na codamraho ti ayam hi yasma pathamam eva attanam pa^i- 
rupe patitthapetva savakanara dhammam deseti savaka c’ assa assava 
hutva yathanusitthaip pafcipajjanti. Taya ca patipattiya mahantam 
visesam adhigacchanti tasma na codanaraho. 

NarakapapZitampapatantotS.VD.aya^^\taya aham naraka- 

papatam patanto. Vddhatiiva thale patiUkapiio ti tarn ditthiip chinditva 
dhammadesana-hatthena apayapapatato^® uddharitva saggamaggathale 
thapitomhi ti vadati. Sesam ettha uttanattham eva ti. 

Iti Sumangalavilasiniya Dlghanikayatthakathaya LOHICCA SUTTA 
VANNANi nitthita. 


* S.ai%ani0 2 B. adds tan) 3 Si.pare 4 S. anusSsi ; B, anuaSsatJ 
5 Si. cettha 6 Si. omits it 7 Si. -duslkSni j B. -rupakSni 

8 B. ubbStetvS 9 B. S S. anusSsaaaip }o B. -patanat^ 



XIII. TEVfJJA sutta: VANXANS 


, , I. EtHWi me sufmn.,.pe,..Kosalesn^ ti Tevijjasuttaip. . Tatrayam^^ 
aniittanapadavaiinana. Mm$asakaian ti tassa gamassa namaip. TJttarena 
ManasakafassZi. ti Manasakatato avidure iittarapasae. Ambavane ti 
tarunambarukkhasaode. Ramantyo kira so bhfimibhago^ hettha rajata- 
-patta-sadisa vaiiki vippakinna, upari manivitanaip viya ghanasakha- 
pattambavanaip, tasmini Buddhanam anucchavike pavivekasukhe amba- 
vane viharatl ti attho. 

2. AbhmTuita abhiMiata ti kulacarittadi-sampattiya tattha tattha 
pafnrata. Cm\k% ti adini tesapi namani. Tattha Cahkl ^Opasadavasiko* 
Tariikkho Icclianangalavasiko. Pokkharasati Ukkatthavasiko. JanussonI 
Savatthivasiko. Tode5^yo Tudigamavasiko. AfrTie ca ti ahhe ca bahu 
jana attano attano nivasatthanehi agantva mantasajjhayakaranatthaip 
tattha pativasanti. Manasakatassa kira ramanlyataya te bralimana 
tattha nadltfre gehani karetva parikkliipapetva aMesani bahiinarp 
pavesanam iiivaretva antarantara tattha gantva'*^ vasanti. 

3. Vasettka-BMradvafanan ti Y^setth^ssB, c<i Pokkharasatino ante- 
vasikassa, Bharadvajassa ca Tarukkhantevasikassa, Ete kira dve jfiti- 
sampaniifi thinaip vedf nam param gata^ ahesinp. Jangka-vikaran ti 
®ciranisajjapaccaya kilamathavinodanattha}^! jahghacarani, Te kira 
dh’asaip sajjhayaip katva sayanhe viitthiya nahaniyasambhara-gandha- 
mala-tela^-dhotavatthani gahapetva attano parijanaparhaita nahayitu- 
kama nadltlraip gantva rajata'-patta^-vanne valikasande^ aparaparaip 
cahkamipisu. Evaip caiikamantam itaro anticahkami, puna itaram^^ 
itaro ti. Tena viittam anucmikamantlmam anmicarantman ti. 

Magg&magge ti magge ca amagge ca. Kataran nu kho patipadaip 
puretva kataroena maggena sakka sukhatp Brahmalokapi gantun ti 
evarp maggamaggam arabbha katharp sanmtthapesim ti attho. 

4. ATijasayano ti ujiimaggassa^^ vevacanaip. Afxjasa va iijukam eva. 
Etena ayanti ^-gacchant! ti anjasayano. Niyyamko niyyafh 

yanto niyyati, gacchanto gacchati ti attho. Kva gacchati ti Takkar- 
assa Brahmasahavyataya ti, yo tarn maggaip karoti patipajjati tassa 
Brahmuna saddliiip sahabhavaya ekatthane pitubhavaya gacchati ti 
attho. Yvayan ti yo ayam* ti kathito dipito. Bmhmawm 

Pokkharasatina ti attano acariyam apadisati. Iti Vasettho sakam eva 

I Si. omits it ■' 2 S.'-pafa ■ '$■ B. Opahsra- 4 Si. UgaotvS 5 B. & Si. pSiragu 

6 B.'aii<i S. aticira-,^, 7 S. omitsit , 9 SI vSlikamajjhe lO' SI. omits it 

1 1 B. addsetaip - 12 B. Sgaccfcanti . ,13 B. omits tliis seateoco 
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acariyavadam thometva pagganhitva vicarati. Eharadvajo pi sakam 
evS ti. • Tena vuttani ‘n’eva kho asakkhi Vasettho’ ti adi, 

8. Tato Vasettbo ubhinnam pi amhakam kathii anivyaiiika va,' 
imastnim loke maggaknsalo nama bhota Gotamena sadiso nama- natthi, 
bhavafi, ca Gotamo avidure vasati, so no tulara gahetva nisinnavanijn 
viya kankham bhindissatl® ti cintetva tana attham Bharadvajassa aroce- 
tva ubho pi gantva attano kathaip Bhagavato arocesum. Tena vuttaiii 
athd kho Vdsettho...pe. ..fvayam akkhdto brdhmanetta Tdrukkkem ti. 
Ettka bho (lOtaind ti etasmim maggamagge. 

Viggaho vivddo^ ti adisu pubbuppattiko® viggaho aparabhage 
vivado. Duvidho® pi so^ nanS acariyanam vadato® nanavado, 

9. Atha kismhn pana vo ti tvam pi ayam eva maggo ti attano 
acariyavadam eva paggayha titthasi, Bharadvajo pi attano acariya- 
vadam eva, ekassapi ekasmiin samsayo natthi, evain sati ‘kismim vo 
viggaho’ ti pucchati. 

10. Maggamagge bho Gotamd ti magge ca bho Gotamo amagge ca, 
anujumagge ca ujumagge ca ti attho, 

Esa kira ekabrahraanassa pi maggam araaggo ti na vadati, yatha pana 
attano acariyassa maggo ujumaggo, na evam afinesam anujanati, tasma 
tam ev’ attham dipento ‘ kinca pi bho Gotama’ ti adim aha. Eabbdni 
tdnl ti Hnga-vipallasena vadati, ‘sabbe te’ ti vuttam hoti. BahUm ti 
atthava dasa v». ti mahantamahantani* jarighamagga- 

sakatamaggadivasena nanavidhani samantagama-nadl-ta]aka-khetta- 
dlhi agantva gamain pavisanamaggani. 

11. Niyymt% ti Vdsdiha vadesl ti Bhagava tikkhattum vacibhedain 
karetva^® patiftfiam karapesi. Kasma ? Titthiya hi patijanitva paccha 
niggayhamana avajananti, so tatha katum na sakkhissati ti. 

15. Teca^^ tevijjd ti te tevijja. ‘Ca’^ ^ kai'o agamasandhimattam. 
Andhaverfi ti andhappaveiji. Ekena cakkhumata gahita-yatfchiya 
kotim eko andho ganhati, tam andham anno, tam affio ti evajn pannasa- 
satthi andha patipatiya ghatita andhavegi ti vuccati.^" Parampard 
sm^attd ti aMamafifiam samsatta,i® yatthiggahakena pi cakkhumata 
virahita ti attho. Eko kira dhutto andhaganam disva amukasmim nama 
gSme khajjabhojjam sulabhan ti ussahetva tenahi ‘tattha no sami 
nehi, idaiii nama te dema’ ti vutte lancam gahetva antaramagge magga 
okkamma mahantam gaccham anuparigantva purimassa hatthenapacchi- 

1; S. wlyj^kSy’ eva 2 B. & Si.onit it 3 B. & Si. chindissali 4 Si. omits it 
S Si. -opgatlito d Si. dvividho ■. ,7 B, esb - 8 B. v5do ^ 

iQB.katva , •n/B.'&S.va ^ 12 s! vuccanti 
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massa kaccham gaiiliapetva kinci kammam'atthij'.gacchatha tava tumlie 
ti vatva.palayl, Te. divasam pi gantva- maggam avindatiiana kuhiiu 
bho cakkiiiiEi?! .kuhim , maggo ti paridevitva aiaggam, avindamana „ 
tattlf eva marirpsu. ' Te sandhaya vuttam *parampara samsatta' tl : 

■Pufifm pi ti purimesu dasasu brahmanesii eko pi. Majjhimo pltl 
majjhimesii^ acariyapacariyesu eko pi. Facchima pi ti 
brahmaiiesu" eko pi. Hassakam yeva ti hasitabbam eva. Naimkmii 
fern ti lamakaiii yeva. Tad'etam atthabhavena rittakam^ rittakattay^ eva 
i’luchakam, 

i6. Idani Brahma*^ tava titthatu yo tevijjehi brahmanehi^ na 
ciifc|lia-pubbo ; ye pi candimasuriye tevijja passanti tesaip pi sahavya- 
taya maggaia desetum nappahontl ti dassanatthain Tain kini maMasf 
ti adim aha. Tattha yato ca candhnastmya nggacchant% ti yasmiiu® 
kale uggacclianti. Yatiha ca ogaeckanfi ti yasmiip kale athafjgamenti®* 
Uggamanakale ca atthaiigamanakale ca passanti ti attho. Ayacantl ti 
iidehi bhavaiir canda, udehi bhavain^ siiriyati evam ayacanti. Thomay- 
anti ti sommo cando, parimandalo cando, sappabho cando ti adlni 
vadanta pasarnsantl ti attho.® PanjalikZi ti paggahita-afijalika. Namas^* 
safuZma ti name namo ti vadamana. 

i8. Yam passanti ti ettha yan ti nipatamattain. Kim pana na^ 
kira ti ettha idha pana kim vattabbaiii yattha kira tevijjehi 

brahmanehi Brahma sakkhidittho ti evam attho datthabbo.^ ^ 

24. Samatittika ti samabharita. KZikapeyyZL ti yattha katthaci tire 
Uiitena kakena sakka pa tun ti kakapeyya. Par am taritukamo ti 
nadim atikkamitva paratiram ^-pattukamo. Avheyya ti pakkoseyya. 
Eki pLiraparan ti ambho param aparam ehi atha mam sahasa vagahetva 
gamissasi. atthi me accayikakamman ti attho. 

25. Ye dkmmnZh brahmanakarana ti ettha pancasila-dasakusala- 
kaminapathabheda dhamma brahmanakarana ti veditabba. Tabbi- 
parlta abrahmanakarana. Indam avMyamZi ti indam avhayama^® 

r'pakkosama. 

26. Evam brahmananam avhayanassa^^ niratthakattam^® dassetva 
puna pi Bhagava annavakucchiyam suriyo viya jalamano pancasata- 
bhikkhupariviito^^‘ Aciravatiya tire nisinno aparam pi nadim upamaiu 
yeva aharanto ‘seyyatha pl^ ti adim 'aha, 

27. Kamaguna ti kamayitabbatthena kama, bandhanattheiia guna. 

t Si. maJihci . z St, omits'if ■' ■ 3. B. brahmaloka, 4^, B. & Submit it 5 B. yahim 

6 Si. atlbamefiti 7 Si. bbagav^ S ■ Si. B.'omit It 9 B. omits it ■ - 

10 B, & Si, put this ^na’ aftet far^maxjtebi Bi. veditabbo la B. gaatu- 

i^Slavbema ■ 14 Si. ^ B. iS Si* -kataai^ ,s6 B. -parivl^o 
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*Anujanami, bhikkhave, ahatanam vatthanam digunaia sanghatin t\ 
ettha hi patalattho giinasaddo,^ 

^Accayanti kala tarayanti rattiyo. 

Vayoguna anupubbam jahanti^ tk 
Ettha rasattho giinasaddo. ^Sataguna dakkhina patikaBkhitabb£d 
ti ettha aiiisamsattho gunasaddo. i\ntam antagunam kayira malagune 
bahiV ti ca ettha bandhanattho gunasaddo. Idha pi es’ eva adhippeto. 
Tena vuttaiu ‘bandhanatthena giina^ ti. Cakkhiimnmya ti cakkhu- 
viManena passitabba. Eteii' upayeiia sotaviMeyyadlsii pi attho 
veditabbo. 

li\M ti pariyittha va hontu ma va ittharammanabhiitfi ti attlio. 
KanB ti kamanlya. Mampa ti manavaddhanaka. Pij^arTipa ti piya- 
jatika. Kamupmamkita ti arammanam katva uppajjamanena kamena 
upasamhita. Rajanlya ti rafijaniya raguppatti-karanabhuta ti attho. 

28. GathW^ ti gedhena abhibhuta hutva. Mucchita ti mucchakarap* 
pattilya adhimattatanhaya abhibhuta. Ajjhopanm ti adhi opanna ogalhaV 
idam saran^ti parinitthanappatta hutva. Anadmavadassavim ti adl- 
navam apassanta. AnissaranapaMiE t\ ettha nissaraaan ti evairi 

pariJananapaMavirahita, paccavekkhana-paribhogavirahita ti attho. 

30. Avarana ti adisu avaranti ti avarana. Nivarayanti ti niva- 
ratja. Onaddhant! ti onahana. Pariyonaddhantl ti pariyonahana. 
Kamacchandadinam vittharakatha Visuddhimaggato gahetabba. Avata^ 
nivuta ophuta pariyondddha ti padaiii avaranadlnam vasena viittani. 

Sapariggaho ti itthipariggahena sapariggaho ti vuccati. Apar/g- 
gaho bho Gotama ti adisu pi kamacchandassa abhavato itthiparigga- 
hena apariggaho. Byapadassa abhavato kenaci saddhiui veracittena 
avero. Thinamiddhassa abhavato cittagelailnasamkhatena bya- 
pajjhena abyapajjho. Uddhaccakukkuccabhavato uddhaccakukkucca- 
dlhi sankilesehi asahkilitthacitto suparisuddhamanaso. Vicikicchaya 
abhavato cittam vase vatteti, yatha ca brahmana cittagatika honti 
cittassa vase vattanti na tadiso ti Vasavatti. 

36. Idka kho pam ti idha Brahmalokamagge. AslditvU ti amaggam 
eva maggo ti upagantva. Sanisidan^l ti samatalanti saMayaiu pankam 
olis^a viya anupavisanti. SmiisUitva visUdam pipumnH ti evam 
pa6ke viya sarpsiditva visadam'^' ahgamangasambhanjanam papunanti. 

, pataranfl ti maricikaya vaucitva kakapeyya nadl ti 

saMaya tatissama ti hatthehi ca padeM ca vayamamana sukhataranam^ 

yathS ta. hatthapadadinam sambhafijanam 
, : , - 

Sb' S' ® Si.ac£erti^ - /3-B.sayam 4 B. vlsSram 
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Art and Philosophy in Hindu Temple Building 

There is a fundauiental aspect in the construction of Hindu 
teuinle, which has come clown to us from very early times. It 
was and even now it is practically the same as the construction 
of the village as depicted in the llgveda. In those ancient 
days the village was of the shape of aji ellipse with a wall 
round about it •, sometimes there was a. second wall inside the 
first one. Through the village two main roads, pei'pendicular 
tu eacdi other, intersected the whole village into four parts, 
the one from tl'.o north to the soutli being shorter in length 
than the one from the east to tlm west. Inside the outer 
wall there was a road which circumscribed the whole village. 
Oil the four directions of the compass there were four gates, 
called ijoparmn, because from the towers of these gates the 
cattle grazing on the fields outside the village were watched. 
Within the four sections of the village the various communi- 
ties had their quarters arranged, it is supposed, according 
to occupations and later according to castes. As an example 
we can take the ruins of Chitor, a very ancient city, the 
structure of which has remained practically the same although 
modified by the exigencies of military defence and its natural 
configuration. The hill and the village at its foot on the 
west together formed the old dity. There are gates on the 
north, west, and south of the village. On the hill there is 
a o-ate on the north and another' on the east. The latter 
is called Burajpol %\i% Sun gate. Within the city on 
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the hill there is a road which practically goes round the 
whole hill, and there are two main roads crossing each other at 
right angles at the centre of the hill. The position of the 
temples cannot be discerned because the city has undergone 
several sacks at the hands of invaders who, professing a 
different religion and fired by religious bigotry, particularly 
demolished the temples. 

The foregoing features can be found substantially the 
same in every Hindu temple of any note which has some 
claim to antiquity. Adapted to the construction of a temple 
as distinguished from a village there have been some modifica- 
tions. The plan of temple construction is this. A quadrangle 
either on a higher level as in the Jagannatba temple at Puri, 
or on a lower level as in the Malmkala temple at Ujjain, 
than the surrounding area is enclosed with high walls. There 
are four gates with watch-towers in the four directions of 
the east, south, west, and north. In front of the eastern 
entrance is usually the armiastamhha or the sun-towej, 
The gates are called pojjwam because, in ancient days of 
village construction, go or cattle, grazing on the fields beyond 
the village, used to be watched from the towers. Inside 
the walls there is a pathway round the main temple or group 
of temples in the centre. This was formerly called mangaUt, 
vUhl and now, after the Buddhists, pariJcrmiaiimUItl. The 
temple is divided into three or four parts, viz., first the 
bhoga mandira ou the east, next the mia-memdira to its west, 
and next the sn-mandira to the extreme west where the 
symbol or image, as the case may be, is kept for worship ; 
sometimes, as in the Jagannatba temple at Puri, there is a 
store or passage temple called yay«juo/iana maudim b§tweeu 
the bhoya and the nata or the and the sri-mtndira,. 
Within the M-mmdira and roupd about the image or the 
symbol there is another narrow mmigalavUU by which the 
devotees, after the sacred ceremony of arati, go round the 
iin^e or the symbol. i)ar«an« at the time of the and 
pmkmmmia after it are essential ceremonies for all pilgrims. 
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Near the gates but Just within the outer wall there is one 
temple at each gate. The presiding deity at the eastern 
temple is Brahman, at the southern Visjgm-Surya, at the 
western Siva, and at the northern Visnu-N5i^yana or 
Ananta^yin. Whether in the temple or in the village these 
four exterior temples always existed, and this represented 
in a nutshell the whole cosmic philosophy of the Hindu in 
regard to the four cardinal points of S 2 'sti or creative evo- 
lution, sthiti ot maintenance of t!ie creative principle in 
action, saniham or the counter-evolution, and pralaya or 
sustenance of the creative seed. The ancient Hindu was a 
worshipper of nature first, just as his contemporary in Greece 
was a worshipper of dead ancestors. Later on he developed 
ancestor worship which is so important to-day, just as the 
later Greeks developed nature worship in Zeus, Minerva, etc. 
But in the Vedic ages Indra, Varuna, Vayu, 'Osas, the 
Yisvadevas, etc. were the more important deities. As such 
he naturally connected creation with the east where every 
morning the glorious Savitr heralded the day. Hence 
the presiding deity in the eastern temple is Brahman the 
creator, and the armjastambha stands in front of that gate. 
In the southern temple presides Yis^u-Surya, who is 
evolved out of Indra, the raaintainer of dharma or the 
principle of evolution started by Brahman in his act of crea- 
tion. In the western temple ^iva, evolved first out of Rudra, 
then of Yama, is the god who was not to destroy as he is 
supposed to do now, but to reduce the universe into its ori- 
ginal elements by a process of counter-evolution essentially 
based on harmony. Thus originally ^iva had no trUula or 
trident but the musical instrument 4<^maru and his divine 
ecstatic dance, certainly a very magnificent conception of the 
means and processes of counter-evolution. It should be noted 
that the Hindu conception of evolution was in cycles, and hence 
the cycle must be oompletedl through the processes fourfold 
in aspect btit vitally cbauceted with one another. A wonder- 
fully exptessi^'e iftiagli can be seen in the 
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musenni at Madras. In the northern temple presides Visiiu- 
Narayafl.a or Anantasayin evolved out of Varuiia, who, in 
the deluge, sustains the creative principle in his person as 
also the master-architect Brahman who is supported on the 
blue lotus emanating from his navel. 

In the later and degenerate days, certainly post-Buddhis- 
tie in time, and probably as a result of the assimilation of 
barbaric ideas borrowed from tlie ^akas, Huns, and other 
hordes of uncultured peoples who poured into India, Siva 
came to be regarded as destroyer, and the significance of 
dcmaru and his dance was lost, at the same time that lie was 
novir given his trimlct or trident effectively to carry 
out his work of destruction. Simultaneously the gran- 
deur and the more virile conception of Visnu-Naraya^a 
supporting the creative priaeiplo was also lost. Thus 
the present popular conception has three instead of four 
aspects, viz., creation, maintenance, and destruction. As a 
result of this we find that now at almost every temple, 
whether Vaisn,ava or Saiva, the northern gate- temple is 
in ruins, and remains unrecognised and unworshipped. Thus 
in the Jagannatha temple at Puri there is the magnificent 
aru'^astambha just in front of the eastern gate. Inside the 
gate is the temple of Brahman who, having failed to develop 
a sect of votaries, is more or less neglected and therefore 
represented rather in grotesque images and carvings. On 
the south there is the temple of Vis^u and on the west 
that of Siva, both of whom are worshipped with great 
devotion and punctilious forms and ceremonials. On the 
north the corresponding temple is in ruins, and the speculative 
barbarism of a degenerate age has raised near it an unorthodox 
building which is supposed to lead to heaven, an idea at once 
crude and dissociated from the Hindu cosmology. 

Since post-Buddhistic days Hinduism has a clear cut 
division into Vais^iavisra and gaivism. The characteristic 
features of a Vai^va temple are that there is always some 
image inside the temple and that the top finishes off with a 
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lotus, the conception of the blue lotus of ancient days. The 
Saiva temple, on the other hand, has no image but a symbol 
only and has on its top the or the dome. 

This charaeteristie division has a long and interesting his- 
tory behind it. In the pre-Bucldhisfeie period there was no 
conflict between Vaisgiavism and ^aivism. Both were 
integral parts of the same relig-iou.s system. The siTtpa and 
the lotus were simultaneously used by all. That this division 
without conflict and subsequent sepai'ation belonged to the 
Aryans before they came to India is proved from the fact 
tl vat in a statue of Naram Sin in Assyria (about 1500 B. C.) 
both the stupa and the lotus are found together. As there 
is no trace of this having been borrowed from India, experts 
conclude that the system had been adopted by the 
Aryans before their separation into the Indian and Iranian 
branches, ■ 

During the Buddhistic period the Hindu system of art and 
architecture was bodily adopted into the Buddhistic system. 
Thus at Sarnath we can see both the stupa and the lotus 
sikhara'jn the buildings standing side by side and belonging 
to the coterie of the same system of buildings. But gradually 
as Buddhism spread in India and as time passed, we notice an 
important schism in the camp. The MahaySnists of the north 
emphasised hliaUi or devotion in their religious ceremonials, 
while the Hinayaoists of the south emphasised Jwana or cold 
reasoning or knowledge as the point par excellence in their 
religious life. ■ 

In the meantiino an important historical event of far- 
reaching oonsequenoe to India had happened. After the death 
of Alexander there were many Greek settlements on the 
borders of Ind^ Although there was little permanent 
effect of the invasion itself, the neighbourhood of the Yavana 
culture affected Indian art., Before now India knew little of 
sculpture, and therefore there no image in a Hindu 
temple or a Buddhist monastery. , IThe Yavanas,' that , k th® 
Greeks, ■ brought jthk sohooTof 
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art grew up as a result of this Greek itnpaefe* But fclie life of 
India was throbbing with great vitality in those days. So, it 
was no mere imitation. Sottlpture was developed as an 
essentially Indian art, representing Indian ideas in visible 
external human forms. The Mahayanists of the north, being 
so near to the new culture, readily adopted it and constructed 
noble images of the Great Biiddha representing his various 
moods. As they belonged to the devotional school among the 
Bttddlnsbs, they naturally liked images as centres of their 
bhak'.i or devotion. Soon they started worshipping the Great 
Bud<lha in their temples. The Hlnayanists of the south resen- 
ted this as they thought it to be degradation of their religion. 
They declared that in Buddhism there was no scope for 
images, and stuck to the old path of knowledge. Thus came 
about the great schism in Buddhism. As this gtilf wideneil, 
images became a peculiar feature of the Mahayanists and their 
©xolusion that of the HinaySnists. There also came about a 
division of the old Hindu symbols which had been adopted 
into Buddhism. The Mahayanists representing the WiaUi 
oulfc adopted the VaiKsnava syinbol of the lotus in exclusion 
to the dome, while the Hlnayanists representing the j^na 
cult adopted the symbol of the dome in exclusion to the lotus. 
Before Buddhism disappeared from India on the attack and 
revival of Hinduism under Sahkara, Eamanttja, aud others 
this division had been fully accepted by all leaders of thought 
and firmly rooted in the breast of all the religious sects of 
India. Thus when Hinduism revived, it revived also the 
schism, and now Vaisuavism and ^uivism were rautnally 
©xifinsive system aud not, as in pre^Buddhistic India, part of 
the same homogeneous system. 

In this way was finally established in India the Vais^avite 
tid iaivite schools. They further followed the lines of 
division in that the VaisnaVa whose stronghold 
Northern India adopted the worthip of images after the 
fasliion from whom he got the lotus, and that 
^ iiiva whose sitonghold was Southern India adopted the 
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worship of symbol like the Hinayanist from whom he got the 
dome. 

With this schism followed a separation in cosmological 
personalities. The three-fold aspect of God as creator, main- 
tainer, and destroyer— the last phase of praktya having been 
long out of use — was attributed to the god of each school. 
As these two schools were th e worshippers of Vis^u and 
l§iva respectively, Brahman was quietly dropped in worship 
although retained in idea. The stages were still represented 
as Brahman, Vis^iu and Mahesvara, but, except at Puskara 
near Ajmer, nowhere else in India is Brahman actually wor- 
shipped as a separate entity. Each school gave all the three 
{unctions to its god. Thus Visnu was given oahra and Siva 
tnmkt, to represent saniham which now meant destruction 
and not as before counter-evolution. Visnu was also maiutainer, 
which function the ^iva attributed to his god as Kara, 
that is Siva, along with his divine consort, Parvatl. 

Through ages from the dim past to the present we can 
thus trace the coueeptiou of Hindu pantheon as represented in 
the philosophy and religion of the Hindu. As the Hindu 
thought and lived in term of dharma, a term untranslatable 
into English with its full significance, his construction of the 


bore and even now bear the impress of his speculative thought 
and religious conceptions, 

■ PrAPHULLA CffANDBA BaSU 



Easatala or the Under- World 

IV 


Phalli is derived from the word Fani, the name of a tribe 
mentioned in the Eg veda,^ which lived in Vala on the bank 
of the river Vasa. It should, however, be mentioned that Mr. 

Nagendra Nath Vasu in his Vaisya-hmcla states 
Phani one place that the Paijis were a branch 

from Pani. of the Aryan race, ^ and in another place that 
“the Pauls could not Irave been non- Aryans, 
but they were l.i\yas or 2 ryahhmapanna” (endowed with the 
characteristics of Aryas).^ He further says that they were 
traders, and lived in India ; from India they went and 
founded the country known by the name of Phcenieia. Follow- 
ing Yaska, he derives from Pajji the word “Fonik” (Phoenik), 
by which term the Phoenicians were known to the Greeks 
and Germans, and he further developed it into ‘Va^ik’ i,e. 
the Vaisya class of India. 

Ml’. Vasu has made many assumptions and his conclusions 

are not warranted by facts. He says that the Paijis were 

Aryans, though in the Egveda they are called Dasas or 

Dasyus.® Saya^earya and Mahidhara, whom he 

Panis were a himself quoted, describe theirs as robbers and 
non-Aryan . , . 

tribe,. Asuras, that is as a non-Aryan race.® According 

to Mr. Vasu’s own statement the Bhaga- 
vata has ineutioued them along with the Daityas, Danavas, 

1 ^veda, X, io8, i; Max Muller’s oj Language, vo\.\, 

.P-510. " 

2 Vaikya-ka/a^a, p. 8 . 3 Ibtd., p. 13. 4 Ibid., pp. 12, 13, 

. S vii, 6, 3. \ . 

6 paradravyair vyavaharanfi ti Panaydsuralf‘--Msh\- 

comnientary bn the Vafasaiteyl-samhita (35, i) : see Vaiym- 
p. 1 j Siyarja’s comnieiitary on the p,g veda, ill, 31, 5 ; x 108, 
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and other inhabitants of RasStala.’^ It will be observed 
also that in the same Fui%a the word Pap “has been used 
as a synonym for a thief, and Siidhara, the commentator 
of the Bhagavata, refers to the Panis as “ Vrsalas ’’ or 
Madras, and not as Vapks or Yaiij&aJ Professor Max 
Muller and Dr. Mncdonell, whom Mr. Tasu has cited as his 
authorities in connection with other matters on this subject, 
call them demons,® and Dr. Macdonell even goes so far as 

■".O' 

to say that the place called Vala on the Sasa, where the 
Paps kept the cows concealed, has been personified into a 
demon (Asura).* Mr. Yasu admits that the Panis lived 
on the bank of the river Rasa, which has been identified by 
Dr. Geiger with Raagha of the Vendidad. Drs. Keith and 
Macdonell have identified the river with the Jaxartes.® In 
fact Rasa appears to be a variant, or rather a corrupted 
form of Araxes which, according to Herodotus® and Strabo, 
followed through the country of the Massagetse, or in other 
words, it has been correctly identified with the Jaxarbes. 
That being so, it must be presumed that the Paps, who 
lived on the bank of the Rasa, were a tribe of the Huns, 
i. e. they were non-Aryans as stated by Saya^a, Mahidhara 
and the Bhagavata. The Sararaa story in the Bug-Veda 
further proves that the Paps never heard the name of Indra ® ; 

1 Vai^a-kawLa, p- 7 ) citing Bhagavata, iv, 24, 3 incorrectly ; 
see Bhagavata, v, ch. 24, 

2 Bhagavata, v, ch. 9 ; see &ldhara’s commentaries on verses 1 1 
and 15 of the aforesaid chapter. 

3 Max Miiller’s S dance of Language, vol. II, p. 510. 

4 Macdonell’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 114 ; see also 
Bhagavata, v, ch. 24. 

5 Vedic Index of Nantes and Subjects, vol. II, p. 209 ; Sacred Books 
of the East, vol. IV, p. 3. 

6 Rawlinson's Herodotus I, ch. 20i in vol I, p. 103. 

7 Hamilton and hk XI, ch. viii, 6 in vol. II, 

p. 217. 
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they asked SaramS, “What kind of man is Indra, 0 Sarama ?” 
Had they been Aryans they would not have certainly 
displayed such ignorance about Indra, and it further 
appears that “the land of the Panis does not seem to have 
fallen within the jurisdiction of the ruler of Div,” in other 
words, they lived outside the Aryan country, and this is 
corroborated by 5 : “Pair Sarama, here are the cows 
ill whose quest thou art running down to the ends of Divf^ 
and it also appears from verses 10 and 11 that the Pa^is 
were on the outskirts of the Aryan country at the time, 
and therefore Sarama advised them, “0 Panis, remove 
yourselves further hence.”® Moreover, the Devl-Bhagavata 
distinctly states that the Panis lived in the sixth sphere calleil 
Rasatala.® It is often mentioned that one of their leadens 
was Susflia, and he is described by Dr. Macdonell as a 
“hisser’’ or “scorcher,”'*' that is, he possessed all the character- 
istics of a Naga or serpent which hisses and throws out flames 
from its mouth as described in Buddhist works.® Ketu, 
another leader, is well known to have had the form of a snake. 
The leaders of the Pa^is, therefore, were Nagas. The Panis 
were constantly at war with the Aryans, not because the 
priestly class of the latter stole their cows, as it has been 
said,® but because the Paiiis themselves stole the cows of 
the Aryans, which to the agricultural people formed the most 
valuable property. Hajl they been Aryan themselves, they 
would not have certainly done so. It has been further stated 

1 JBBRAS., vol. XX, pp. 247, 2^%—Thfee Interesting Vedic 
Hymns by Rajarain : Inia gava Snrame ya aichha pari Diva antana 
subhage patanti. . 

2 Ibid., XX, p. 246. 

.3 DevlrBbagavata, pt. 8, ch. 20. 

4 Dr. History of Sanskrit Leterature,^, ii\, 

5 Watters' Yuan Chwangi's Travels in India, vol. ii, p. 132; 
Vtnaya Pdaka,yQ\. I, pp. 24-35 1 Surspana-Jataka in Cowell's Jataka, 
vol. I, p. 206. 

6 V ait^a’kUn 4 af pp. ii, 13. 
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that the Pa^is tended cows and horses, and were teaders,’- 
The Seythic tribes w^ere nomadic hordes ; they did not live 
in houses and towns®, and what Herodotus says regarding 
the Massagetae applies to the Panis also that “they sow no 
grain, but live on their herds and on fish, of which there is 
great plenty in the Araxes. Milk is what they chiefly drink.’’® 

The Seythic tribes knew the art of getting increased milk by 
artificial means and the mares’ milk constituted their chief 
article of food^. By the mistaken application of the Aryan root 
Pmm to the Turanian word Pomw, it has been sought to deduce 
that the Papis were traders in the modern signification of the 
*. w’ord, and to evolve the word Vmiih out of the Turanian word 
Fmii, though we can understand that from the Aryan root 
Pm}a, the Aryan word Fatiik is derived. Hillebrandt says 
that by Papis “a real tribe is meant, the Parnians of Strabo, 
and that they were associated with the Dahm (Dasa)®. Accor- 
ding to Strabo, the Parnis were a nomadic bribe which lived 
on the bank of the Ochus, a tributary of the Oxus, and belonged 
to the well known tribe of Scythians called “Dahse Scythse” 
after whose name Central Asia was called Pahinmi Pahliyu- 
nam, “the country of the Dahae”®. Pani, therefore, is evident- 
ly a corruption like all Sanskrit names of Nagas, of the 
Turanian word Parp-i or its variant Papi, Mr. Tasu with a 
glow of patriotic feeling exalts over the fact that the Vaniks 
went from India to Syria and founded a colony in Phcenieia 
which shed such brilliant Insture upon Assyria, Babylon, 

Greece, etc. ,by its civilisation’^. But Herodotus says, 

\ 

I p. S. 2 /BBRAS., IV , 'p. ^ 

3 K&vflihson’s Herodotus, vo\, I, p. log i Ynlt^s Marco Polo, vol. I, , 

p. 252. ■ -■■■ 

4 Herodotus f bk. IV, 2 in vol. I, p. 287. 

5 Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, vol, I, pp. 357 , 359 * 472 ; 

Eg-Veda, vii, 6, 3, where Pagis and Dasyus are mentioned together. 

6 Hamilton and Falcpnei^s bk. XI, ch. vii, i; ch, vlii, 2 j ch. I 

ix, 2 ; Farvardin Yast (XHI), 144 in S, & £., vol, xxiii. i 
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“This nation (the Phoenicians), according to their own account, 
dwelt anciently upon the Erythraean Sea, but, crossing thence, 
fixed themselves on the sea-coast of Syria, where they still 
inhabit. This part of Syria, and all the region extending 
from hence to Egypt, is known by the name of Palestine”^. 
The Encyclopmdia Britannica also says that they originallj^ 
lived on the Erythraean Sea and they settled along the 
Syrian coast. It further states, “The Phoenicians were an 
early offshoot from the Semitic stock, and belonged to the 
Canaanite branch of it.. ..They called themselves Canaanites 
and their land Canaan ; such i.s their name in the Amarna 
tablets, Kinahhi and Kinahni®.” It is therefore clear that 
the Phoenicians lived on the Erythraean Sea,, which by no 
dint of argument can be construed to mean India or any part 
of India ; it meant either the Red Sea or the Persian 
Gulf®, usually the latter. They belonged to the Semitic 
stock and to the Canaanite branch of it, and their language 
is called Northern Semitic^. ' Hence the ^‘Fonik’* (Phoeni- 
cians) were not an offshoot of the Pa^is of the Eg- Veda, who 
were Turanians, nor of the Yariks of India, who are Aryans. 
It is possible that like other Scythic tribes, the Pa^is might 
have invaded India and founded settleraedts in the Panjab and 
other places, but that does not prove that they were the original 
inhabitants of India, as it has been sought to make out.® Mr. 
Vasu’s statement that the word Pag.i (cheese) is olerived from 
the name of the Paigiis® is as absurd as the word dahi (curd) 

1 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, bk. VII, ch. 89 in vol. ii, p. 153, 

2 Encydopeedia Britannica (i ith ed.), vol. XXI, p. 449. 

3 McCrindle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraan Sea, 
pp. I, 209 note. Salmala-dvipa or Chaldia (or Assyria), according to 
the Varaha Parana (ch. 89) was bounded by Ghrta Samudra or Sea 
of Ghrta (or clarified butter) : Ghrta Sea is a corruption of Erythrzean 

or Sea of Erythras, 

: ^ History of Sanskrit 

% S Vai^ifa-hanj^a, ipp. 14, 19. 

6 Vm^a-m^a,p, z2. Panir is a Persian^ word, though derived 
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is cieri^ecl from that of the Daii®, to which tribe the Pa^is 
belonged. The word Phmn, and not the word Phanik 
(‘Ponik’), is derived from the word Fmii, and Phmil means a 
NSga as the Huns were called in ancient times, and the 
Paijis lived in Rasataia or the valley of the Jaxarfces. 

It will be seen therefore that all the generic names of 
serpents have been derived mostly from the tribal or generic 


Names of 
serpents in 
Sanskrit 
were borrow- 
ed mostly 
from the 


names of the Huns. Though the words Naga, 
Uraga, Sarpa, Ahi, etc. appear to be very com- 
mon words in Sanskrit, they were originally 
non- Aryan words absorbed in the Sanskrit lan- 
guage long before grammar as a science came into 


Turanian 

language. 


existence in its present form. The sly, deceitful 
and treacherous character of the barbarous hordes 


of Hnns, who frequently attacked and subjected the Aryans to 
cruelties and oppressions in those very remote times when 
timy were living in Ariana, must have led the latter to apply 
their names to the serpents which resembled them in charac- 
ter and nature of their work*. Thei’e cannot be any doubt 
that the original conception about these barbarous hordes was 
such, though by the lapse of time these Hunnio tribes by com- 
ing into frequent contact with Aryan civilisation, imbibed 
some form of religion from the Aryans and became their allies, 
for, during the Sfitra period we find the Nagas invested with 
all the characters of demi-gods, though still imagined as retain- 
ing their ancient form of serpents, and a day called Naga 
Pancamf has been set apart as being sacred to them®, when 
ManasS, the sister of Vasuki, and other Nagas are worshipped 
in various parts of India, 

Sakadvipa, generally known as Scythia, is a geographical 

from the common Sanskrit words Pat {Payas-=railk) and M> 
(ntra = water) meaning -milk: without water. ... 

. , I oflndia^ vol. I, chs. vi-viii. 

3 Mvalayana } Indez of Names and 

Bubfects, vbl. t, 24. ■ 
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coRtieption, whereas under the name of Rasafeala, the Puiuiias 
and other ancient Hindu works give an ethno- 
logical description of the same region. Herodotus 
and Strabo, under the comprehensive name of 
Scythians, included in it all the Hunnie tribes 
known as Mongol ie or Turkic^. The Persians 
use the word Saka for the Scythians throughout their inscrip- 
tions®. The Indo-Aryans also use the word Saka as a general 
name for the Scythians and the Huns ; while describing 
Sabadvipa they call its inhabitants Sakas, atid while descri- 
bing Rasatala they call them NSgas ; in their later works® 
and inscriptions, we find that the Huns are called Hunias. 
They were called by different names by different nations of 
Europe and A-sia. They were the Scythians of the Romans, 
the Saese of the Greeks, the Ephtalites or White Huns of 
the Byzantines, and Yue-chis of the Chinese^. According 
to the Mahabharata® Sakadvipa was surrounded by Ksira 
SSgara or the Sea of Ksira (or Inspissated milk) which is 
evidently a corruption of the “Sea of Shirwan®, as the 
Caspian ^ea was called. 

It appears that Airyana-vaejo or Iran-vej was originally 
bounded on the north by the river — Araxes or Arras, on the 
east by the Turanian countries, including Cas- 
Ariana. pium and Hyrcania — the countries of the Daityas 
and Danavas and other descendents of Kasyapa, 
and also by ^akadvlpa or Scythia — the country of the Nagas ; 
and on the west by Sshnala-dvlpa or Ohal-dia, the Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian empire, the country of the Asuras or 
Assyrians who belonged to the Semitic race. The Aryans 

I Max Muller’s Science of Language, vol, I, p. 361 ; Herodohts, bk. 
IV, i-y ; Btfoio, bk. XI, ch. vi, 

» 2 Il^wlinsoh’s jfififjraafo/sw, vol. ii, p. 146 note. 

3 ■ IV, !». 68. 4 Vatnbery’s Htstoty of Bokhaf a, p.ii. 

i 5' ch. iT. 

6 Sir Henry Yule's Mamt Polo, vol. I, p, 59 no^. 
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were frequently subjected to the inroads and oppressions of 
barbarous races by whom they were surrounded, and it is 
very likely that they lived in a constant state of warfare with 
their Turanian neighbours, who robbed them of their 
cattle, so necessary for agriculture, their only means of 
livelihood, as their very name Arya, meaning “one who 
ploughs or tills,” seems to indicate. Professor Max Muller 
says, “The Aryans would seem to have chosen this name 
for themselves as opposed to the nomadic races, the 
Turanians, whose original name Tiira implies the swiftness 
of the horseman.”^ The Aryans, however, gradually 
extended their territory, both to the north and to the 
east, by means of conquest and brought most of the 
Seythic tribes to their subjection ; and long before the 
Indo- Aryans migrated to Hapta Hendu®, the Sapta-Sindhu 
of the B»g-Veda®, and settled in the Panjab, their country 
had extended towards the east to the north of the Hindu- 
kush up to the sources of the Oxus and the Jaxartes. 
The story of Balt and Vainana, an incarnation of Vi89.u, 
which has its germ in the Rg-Veda, where Yis^^u is said 
to have taken three steps*, and in the Satapafcha Bi^hraa^ia® 
where Yi§p.xi is described as a dwarf, confirms this fact as 
Bali was confined in Sutaia, one of the seven spheres of 
B-asatala, under the surveillance of Nagas, ® which indi- 
cates that they had by that time become the allies of the 
Aryans and had been brought under their civilising influence. 
It is also mentioned in the BAmayajp.’^ that from Varuj^a’s 

1 Max Muller’s of Language, vcA, i, pp. 276, 377, 334; 

5 . B. B., vol. xxi, Intro., p. xxl 

2 Vendidad, ch. i, S. B, E.^ vol. iv, p. 2. 

3 Rg-Veda, iv, 28 ; Max yMljifs Hymns of the Rg-Veda, p. 386. 
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house in Rasatala, Rjlvam wont to Bali’s house and it' should 
be borne in mind that in the division of the world Varu^a 
had been assigned the kingdom of the west^ so Rasatala 
must have been a country situated on the west. It also 
appears from the Saraina Hyinn^ that the boundary of the 
Aryan country extended to the north as far as the river 
Rasa or the Jasartes, which at the time of the invasion of 
Alexander the Great also formed the boundary between the 
Persian empire and the barbarous Scythian tribes®. 

We eau very well conceive that the habits, manners, and 
customs of the Scythians, at least of those who lived in the 
country washed by the Oxus and the Jaxartes, 
rf*Sc*^hic underwent a considerable change by coming into 
tribes, contact with their civilised Aryan conquerors. 

In course of time these Hunuic tribes became 
so much amalgamated with the Aryans that they gave u{) 
their nomadic habits, settled in towns, dwelt in houses and 
worshipped the Aryan gods"*^. In very early times the 
religion of the Huns was a sort of Mazdaism (Maga-dkarma 
of the Bhavisya Parana that is the religion of the Magii), 
or, in other words, a form of Mithraism, long before the 
advent of Zoroaster®, the Asura Rsi Jaruthas of the 
Rig- Veda®, his full name being Zarathustra Spitama, It 
should be remarked that though Zoroaster was born in Ragh 
(modern Rae) in Media, or rather in Media Atropatene 
or Azerbijan'^, yet the scene of his religious activities has 
principally been placed in Baetria, especially in the court of 

1 JJarivmma, ch. 262. 2 Rg-Veda, x, 108, 

j McCrindle's Invasion of India 6y Alexander the Great, p. 40 ; 
SWaho, XV, ii, 8. 

4 Max Muller’s Scieme of Language, vol. l, p. 282. 

^\, xxiv, p. sSyjBurties' Travels into Bokhara, 

iii, p. 228. " 

6 j, 7 ;. viig. e,- x, 8o, 3. 

' 7 XB,E., voL iv, Intro., p, xlviii ; Rawlinson’s Smenih. Great 

GHtntal Monarchy, . - 
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Vitasa (Vishtaspa) or Giisfcasp, a king of the Bactrian dynasty 
of Jvavja between the sixth and tenth centuries before the 
Christian era. Hence their subsequent religion must have 
been pure Zoroastriauisra. Fire was the symbol of the Sun, 
and tire was the instrumental nvediuin, by which offerings of 
worshippers were conveyed to heaven. The Puranas, therefore, 
describe the ^akas as Sun-worshippers,^ and according to the 
Bliavisya Purana, Sun-worship was introduced into India 
b}?’ ^ainba, son of Krsi^a, from Sakadvipa or Scythia® and 
by worshipping the god he w:\s cured of leprosy. It is 
therefore no wonder that the Hindus should endow tbe 
Hunnic tribes in the valley of the Oxus with semi-divine 
power. It is said in the Vayu Pura^ia that the Sun and 
the Moon were formerly the gods of the A.suras and that now 
they have been included among Suras or Aryan gods®. It is 
very probable that the Avestic and Babylonian ‘Mithra’ 
(Mith-Ra) and the Vedic ‘Mitra* (Mit-Ra) and also the Aves- 
tic word ‘Athro’ the god of fire, and the corresponding Vedic 
word ‘Rudra’ (Riid-Ra) the “crying Sun” called Aditya or ^iva^ 
whose form is Fire which is the symbol of® the Sun, (‘JBa’ in 
Sanskrit, meaning Fire), are the later developments of the word 
the Sun-god of the ancient Egyptians. Siva, the later 
form of Rudra, has a serpent crest like that of JBa called 
Uraotis in ancient Egypt as a symbol of majesty, holding a 
trident in his hand like the rod of Ra ; the bull Nandi also is as 
sacred to him as the bull Apis was to Ra (Osiris). Rudra there- 

1 Ag’fii Pura'iM, ch. 1 19 : — 

Maga Magadhaniatiasya Mandgah ca dvijataydh, 

Yafanti S’Hryarupam tu Sakah K§lra6dktnavf'tdh, (21), 

2 Bhavisya Purina, Brahma, chs. 72-74 ; Brahma P. pt. I, ch. 

140. . 

3 Vayii Purina, ch, 68, 12 ; — 

BarabhoBalabhascaivaSuryScandratmsavubkau, 
Asuranam Surav etau Surmyain satnpratav ime, 

4 K^rma pt. I.' ch. id ; P-> ch. 28, v,' 20. 
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fore appears also to have beea origiaallyan Asura god like the 
Sun and the Moon as stated, in the Vayu Parana, ^iva was 
worshipped as Hatakes'vara Mahsbdeva in Patilah But it 
cannot be affirmed definitely whether the Egyptian or the 
Chaldian civilisation is the earlier of the two until the 
exploration at XJr and the neighbouring towns Tel-el- 
Obeid and Bridu is completed. According to the Tel-cl- 
Ainarna tablets political marriage between Egypt and 
Chaldia were of frequent occurrence, which must have 
affected the religious systems of both the countries. There 
is, however, no reasonable ground for holding in the absence 
of any strong evidence that Aryan civilisation was later 
than that of Chaldia or Egypt, as it has been asserted 
by some. The temple of the Moon at the mound of Mugheir, 
which marks the site of Ur of the Chaldees (Chaldiaus) of the 
Bible, appears to bo the oldest temple in the world, containing 
an inscription dated 2680 B. o., and a wall of the Second 
Dynasty of the early Sumerian period (3600 b. c.). The 
Devi-Bhagavata says that the people of Salmala-dvipa 
were worshippers of the Moon god. Besides the temple of 
the Moon-god Nanna or Sin at Ur, temple of the Sun- 
god Shamash existed at Larsam and Sippara, and also a 
temple of the Water-god Ea existed at the mound of Abu 
Sharain or Eridu, twelve miles south-west of Ux’, all these 
temples were in Southern Chaldia near the Euphrates®. But 
the words Sin, Nauna, and Urki, by which Moon-god is known 
at Ijr,® have no affinity with the Avestic Mao, or the 

1 Dcv% Parana, cb. 8. • 

2 Dev'i-Bhagavata, pt. 8, ch. 12; Bhligavata,v,<ia., 2 <i. Maspero’s 

Dawn of Civilization ; Egypt and Chaldtea, pp. 561, 648, 660. Mr. 
Wooley, who is now excavating the temple at Ur, calls it by the name 
of “The temple of Nanna, the Moon-god”. The Sumerians were a 
branch of the Turanian race. 1909, p. 418). The original 

inhaMtante of Assyria and Babylon were Turanians, 

, . 3 j64a^ ■ 
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Sanskrit Mtih or Soma, though the Ohaldian ‘Inzu’ closely 
resembles the Sanskrit ‘Indu’^ neither does Sharaash resem- 
ble the Avestic llithra or Yedie Mitra, nor Ea tlie Baby- 
lonian Uru-w-na or Vedic Varufl,a. But these are questions of 
comparative religion which have not yet been decided. Maha- 
rakkhita wa.9 sent tu the Yona country, and missionaries from 
Tibet were also sent to convert the Turanians into Buddhism ; 
at present the Turanians of Central Asia have adopted 
the faith of Islam-. Kasyapa is said to have been the progeni- 
tor of the gods, daityas, daiiavas, serpents, beasts, birds, 
yaksas, rSksasas and other living beings by different wives.® 


KaSyapa’s 

wives. 


He is perhaps the same as Colaxais, the ancestor 
of the royal Scythians, as stated before. Kasyapa 


had thirteen wives : Vinata and Tamra were the 


mothers of the birds; Kadrti and Surasa, of the Nsbgas (Hiung- 
nu) or serpents; Surabhi and Krodhavasa of the beasts; 
Dibi and Danu of the Daityas and DSnavas ; Ira of the trees 
and plants ; Khasa of the Yaksas and Raksasas ; Arista of 
the Kinnaras and Gandharvas ; Muni of the Munis and 
Apsarases, and Aditi of the gods, W e have already stated 
that Garuda the son of Vinata, was also called from 

the fact of his being an inhabitant of Salraala-dvlpa or Ohal- 
dia, which is very significant. His mother Vinata was 
evidently an inhabitant of Salmala-dvipa and she perhaps 
represents the country of Biainas,tha ancient name of Van — 
the Vanayu of the PurSnas, which now appertains bo Armenia, 
‘Kadru’ represents Karduchi or Kurdistan, a country situated 
on the eastern side of the Tigris. Many of the Arabs still 
believe that the Kurds are Turanians, though they are now 
all Mahomedans. In fact, the Mahabharata places the whole 
scene of the quarrel between Vinata and Kadru on the 

I Maspero, op at., pp, 637, 63$. 

. ' 2 Tumour’s , XU ; History of Bokhara, 

3 y . 
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western side of the Caspian Sea. TamrS, the mother 
of the birds, used metaphorically to denote some Turanian 
tribes distinguished for the fleetness of their horses, represents 
Thamara, ■ an ancient town on the Tigris in Mesopotamia 
on the present site of Kut-el-Araara^, Surabhi, the mother 
of the cattle, that is, of those nomadic tribes which tended 
cattle, sheep and horses and lived on their milk, represents 
the country of the Khorasmi or K-harism, modern Khiva, 
on the north-eastern side of the Caspian Sea. Krodhavasa, 
the mother of the beasts with sharp teeth and claws, by which 
is meant those non- Ary an tribes which could attack their 
enemies and defend themselves from them when attacked 
represents Kardunias or Babylonia.® The word beast per- 
haps refers to the barbarous wolf- folk race of Num-Ma 
or Babylonia.® Diti represents the CGuntry of the Kaspii, 
which extended to the river Daitya, the Avestic name of the 
river Araxes of Armenia, or the modern Aras.^ Danu 
represents a country or province situated on the river Udon 
(the modern Kuma) on the north of Albania in Sarmatia which 
was also the country of Sarama. It falls on the western side of 
the Caspian Sea, Perhaps the Danus or Danavas have given 
their name to the river Bon. Surasa represents a country situa- 
ted on the river t^yrus, the modern Kur which after flowing 
through Georgia, falls on the western side of the Caspian Sea •, 
it divides Albania from Armenia. Ira represents a country 
on the river Rha or the modern Volga, which falls on the 
north-western side of the Caspian Sea. She is said to have 
been the mother of trees and plants, which evidently mean 

I It appears that in early times Thamara was a common name of 
ladies in this part of the country. A reigning queen of Georgia, even 
in the 12th century a. D , was named Thamara {As. Rev., 1923, p. 675). 

3 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires, pp, 140, 141. 

: I3 Ancient History of the Near East, - 

4 5fr<i^,bk. xi, ch. iv* 6; xiii, 6; xiv, 3, 4 ; ii, '15 ; S.B.E., vol. 

’ ' iv, pp 4 ,S.- ■ ■ ■■ ■■■,; - •, : . 
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nomadic tribes who had no house, but who lived in forests and 
jungles. Khasa represents a country on the Araxes of 
Scythia or the Jaxartes in fact, the word Kha^l appears to be 
a corruption of Araxes. “Arista,” the mother of the Kinna- 
r;i.s or Kiminerii, who originally lived on the Caucasus, perhaps 
represents the Ust Urt plateau between the Caspian Sea and 
the Sea of Aral. The word xArista is a transposition and cor- 
ruption of the word Ust Urt, evidently a variation of 
Urn XJrfu meaning a “highland”^ . Muni the mother of tlie 
Alunis and Apsarases, represents the country of Mannai, 
called also Maunu, which formerly did not appertain to the 
kingdom of Van or Armenia. Mannai was situated on the 
northern and eastern sides of Lake Urumiah, the ancient 
name of which was Kapauta or Spauta Lake {Sara), 
which formerly appertained to Armenia. The inhabitants 
of the country were called Mannai or Minni®, the Munis of the 
Padma Purania ; and perhaps the word Apsaras is an abbrevia- 
tion or corruption of Spauta sam as probably the female 
inhabitants of Mannai were called. The name of Aditi, the 
mother of the Aryan gods Aditya®, etc., is a negative term used 
in contradistinction to Diti, the mother of the Daityas j and 
Aditi was designed as a mother of the gods, because Aditya 
or Mithra, the Sun, and also the Moon were, as stated before, 
non- Aryan gods accepted as gods by the Aryans!'^" Aditi, 
however, does not represent any country. It will be observed 
therefore that most of the tribes, which belonged to the Tura- 
nian race, dwelt originally on the western side of the Caspian 

1 Encyclopiedia of Religion and Ethics, vol. I, p. 793, s. v. 
Armenia 

2 Maspero’s Passing of the Empires, pp. 55, 61, 820. 

3 The woi'd Aditya is hot derived from Aditi ; see Varaha P., ch., 
26; being Adit^^a’s mother she ivas perhaps called Aditi. Prof. Max 
Muller also says, "Aditi is nota pfomiaent deity in the Veda. She is 
celebrated rather in her sohs: . the Jdityas than in her own person.” 
(Rg-Veda Samhita, vol. I, 231). 
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Sea, and that alraosfc all the names of Kasyapa’s wives repre- 
sent the countries or their principal features, specially the 
rivers of the countries in which they lived. It will be borne 
in mind that these tribes were nomadic tribes, who dwelt on 
the banks of rivers for watering their cattle and for catching 
fish which was one of their staple food. From the story in the 
Mahabh5rata that Glaruda represented the Su tribe and carried 
his brother Armja from the western side to the eastern side of 
the Caspain Sea, it appears that many of the Hunnic tribes, 
who dwelt on the western side of the Caspian Sea, must have 
migrated to its eastern side, not only on account of the grow- 
ing power of the Semitic nations, but also to find food for 
themselves and fodder for their cattle and horses. In other 
words, they migrated from the Atala sphere to Sutala, Vitala 
and other spheres that is from Salmala and Kusa-dvipas to 
Saha and other ;or divisions of Central Asia. We do 

not know whether the Ghaldian theogony is older than that 
of the Aryans, but it seems that the conception of Prajapati 
Daksa, whose daughters were married by Kasyapa, is a deve- 
lopment of some of the attributes of the Chaldian god Maro- 
dach, the son of Ea, corresponding to the supreme Vedio deity 
Varava, who was entrusted by the other gods with the crea- 
tion of men and beasts^. The story in the Mahabharata typi- 
fies Turanian migration to the east of the Caspian. 

Besides the Nagas, the other inhabitants of Kasatala, .as 
it appears from the Purap.a 3 , were Danavas, Daityas, Asuras, 
RSksasas, Yaksas, Siddhas, Gandharvas and Kin- 
Wtots'of^ naras. The Brahma^ida Pura^a also mentions 
Rasatala. the aforesaid tribes as residing on the northern 
side of the Ni^adha Parvata, the Nysa of Arrian 
and the Paropanisos of Ptolemy, or the Hindnkush range 

The Danavas were the sons of Kasyapa by his wife Dana. 


Dawn of Cimlimtion Egypt and Chaldcea 
P»l4Sy‘-' • ^ 

3 j ch. 44. / , 
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Thi-ir capital was Hiraijyapura, which was evidently Hyrcania 
near Astrabad on the south-eastern side of the 
Danavas. Caspian Sea. The Danavas were identical with 
the Damus of the Avesta, and they belonged to 
tlie Turanian race, as they were called '‘Danunani Turapam.”^ 

lire Daityas were the sons of Kasyapa by his wife Dili. 
They appear to be Turanians. The word Daitya is per- 
haps a corruption of Duraekaeta mentioned in the 
Daityas. Avesta along with the Danus or Danavas : “Grraiit 
us this. 0 good, most benevolent Ardvi Sura 
Anahita ! that we inav overcome tlie assemblers of the Tura- 
niaii Danus, Kara Asabana, and Vara Asabaua and the most 
miglity Duraekadta, in the battles of this world.®” Being the 
descendants of Kas'yapa, they were most probably the tribe, 
now extinct, called Kaspii by Strabo, tifter whom the mountain 
called El Burz, the Diirga-saila of the Mahabharata®, cii the 
southern side of the Caspian Sea, was known by the name of 
Mount Kaspios. If we are right in our conclusion that the 
Daiiyas were the Kaspii, then there is every reason to hold 
that the word daitya has some connection with “the good river 
daitya'' of the Vendidad as the Araxes of Armenia was called 
at the time of the Sassauides^, because the Kaspii, according to 
Strabo, lived on the banks of that river®. Prahiada, the son of 
Hirajiya-kasipu and grandson of Kasyapa, was a Daitya, and 
is said to have been the king of Pataia, which indicates that 
the countries on the western side of the Caspian Sea were also 
iuciudedln Pataia®. 

The Asuras have been considered to be Assyrians. Long 

1 Fayvardin Vast (xiii), 38 S. B. E. (vol. xxiii, p. 189). 

2 Man Vast, Vast V, 73 ( 5 . B. E-, vol. xxiii, p. 71). 

3 - Bhishraa, cK Ti. • 

, 4 S. A’. vol. IV, pp. 4, 5. 

, ; ; S ' Strabo, bk. XI, Oh. iv, 6 - ch. xiii, 6 ; ch. xiv, 3, 4 ; and al;io 

.,ch..ii,Ts..:'^^ , ; . ' 

6 iy,:CK8r:v;- - //V: 
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before the Aryans emigrated to India, Ariana seems to have 
formed a' part of the Assyrian empire which was 
Asuras. founded by Asshur, and the Aryans who remember 
the oppressions to which they were subjected, 
attached an odium to their name and associated with it all that 
is barbarous, tyrannical and crueP. Asshur was the capital 
of the Assyrians in 1820 B. C., and Asshur was tlie 
name of their national deity. Rev. K. M. Banerjea 
says that the word ‘ Asura’ was both an ethnic appellative for 
the Assyrian nation and also a denominational epithet for the 
followers of Ahura Mazda®. In the early hymns of the Rg- 
Veda® the term was applied to VaruE-a as a supreme deity and 
not as an enemy of the gods. The Asura Bala was an Assy- 
rian, and he has been identified with Bel or Belus, the succes- 
sor of Nimrod whose lofty temple or “Citadel” was situated in 
Babylon on the Euphrates^. It should also be stated that all 
the three terras Baitya, Danava and Asura are promiscuously 
applied in the Pura^as to any of the aforesaid non- Aryan 
tribes®. But it is very doubtful that the word amra could have 
been derived from the Assyrians who belonged to the Semitic 
race, as we find that it was applied to all the Hunnic tribes who 
belonged to the Turanian stock. It is not at all likely that the 
ancient Aryans, who even in those early times distinguished 
themselves, their culture and civilisation, were unable to make 
any distinction between an Assyrian who belonged to the 
Semitic race and a Hun who belonged to the Turanian race. 
A Hun and an Assyrian must have differed widely from each 
other in their physical features, mode of dress, and manners 
and customs®. Neither the word mma was used in contradis- 

. I Two Essays as Supplements to the Aryan Witness, pp. 20-28. 

2 Ibid., ^.27. 3. pp. 7-9. 

4 Ibid., p. 26 ; Herodotus, bk. i, chs, 181-183 ; Strabo, bk. xvi, ch. 

I j Bhagavata, v. ch. 24 ; Marshraan’s Brief Surv^f of History, p. 8. 

5 chs. 170 f Udyc^a, ch. 99 ; Vayu P.. ch. 68, v. 14. 

6 For the physical features and manners of the Turk.s, see Elphin- 

^ History of India, 1^,2^ mi's. , 
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tiaction fco sum, us in later times it lias been sought to make 
out, for the word «SMm is the same ns ahum or asslmra, 
the chief Assyrian deity, the prototype, according to Rawlinson, 
of the Iranian Ahura Mazda hence no negative meaning can 
be attached to it. It is, however, very probable that the 
word Asiu'Ci as applied to the Turanians, originally meant 
an inhabitant of Osrushna. The ancient country of Osrushna 
bordered eastwards on Ferghana, southwards on Kesh, north- 
wards oil Djadj and westwards or south-westwards on Sogdiana, 
in short Osrushna was the name of the eastern part of Trans- 
oxanic, or rather of the kingdom of Bokhara, commencing east 
of Samarkand running up to the Thienshan mountain,® compris- 
ing the Juzzak division^ which is evidently the “Dizek (now 
Djizzak)” of Vambery. It was therefore a part of Rasatala or 
the valley of the Jaxartes. In the pre-historic period the preda- 
tory hordes ofHuns most probably spread tbemselves from this 
region to different parts of Central Asia. We can therefore 
very well conceive that from these inhabitants of Osrushna or 
Asuras, as they must have been called, their name was exten- 
ded to all the Huns of Trans-oxxana and Turkestan, and in 
short, to all the people who belonged to the Turanian race. 
Burnes also thinks that the lands beyond the Jaxartes *‘may be 
safely fixed as the cradle of Scythian, Hun and Tartar inroad.’ 
Hence the Assyrians were called ‘ Asura’ as they lived in 
Assyria, and the Turanians were called ‘Asura’ as the original 
inhabitants of Osrushna. The word Osiris the name of the 
principal deity of the Egyptians, is perhaps a form of Asura. 
The term therefore found the general designation of all non- 
Aryan races and also of the worshippers of Ahura (Asura) 
Mazda of Iran. 

(To he coniinited) 

Nundo Lax Dey 

1 G. Rawlinson’s Fifth, Sixth, and Bsventh Great Oriental Monat- 

p. 332. ■ ■ - ■ 

2 Vambery’s ^ Intrc).,.pp.,xxiti, xxiv. , . 

3 Buriies’ Travels inh jSakhttra,yo\. 'ui, p. 135 * • 4 Iktd, p. 222. 


Mo-Oliina in the Records of Chinese Pilgrims 

Chinese pilgrims who travelled to and from India did not 
pay much attention to Indo-Ohina. Those who went by 
land did not go farther in the East than the frontier of 
Bengal; as for the sea-faring ones, they called only at a 
few unimportant ports. The only place in the southern 
seas where Buddhist culture prevailed and where a monk 
could stop with profit was ^rlvijaya (Palerabang) in the 
island of Suvarnadvipa (Sumatra). 

However, Hiuan-tsang and I-tsing have recorded at least 
the names of the main states which, at the time of their 
pilgrimages, occupied the Eastern shore, the valleys of the 
Mekhong and of the Menaro, the Malay Peninsula and the 
Delta of the Irawadi. At least this was considered a fact 
till a distinguished Hindu scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyabinod, thought he had 
sufficient grounds to contradict the prevalent views and prove 
that the countries mentioned in the Memoirs of Hiuan-tsang 
did all belong to Bengal, Assam, Manipur and Upper 
Burraa.^ Finding that these grounds lacked convincing 
evidence, I took the liberty to uphold tlie hitherto unques- 
tioned opinion,® My arguments were not fortunate enough 
to convince M, Tidyabinod who stuck to his former theory 

1 To the East of Samatata (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
January, 1920). 

2 Hiuan Tsang and the Far East (Ibid., Oct, 1920), 

3 My learned contradictor seems to have been somewhat offended 
at swing himself mentioned in my paper under the initials Mr. P. B. V. 
I pray hini to believe that I did it but brevztatis causa^ without the 
slightest intention of undue familiarity, and that I would not have 
resented in the least his eventually calling me Mr, F. I hope he will 
not take offence at my using in the jpresenf paper only the last of the 
fiw! words composirfg his name. 
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in a second article,^ where flourish of language fails to add 
strength to the arguments. I take this opportunity to give 
a more detailed and complete account of what I may have 
too suraraarily laid down in my former paper. 

The name of Hiuan-tsang 

Let us first settle a side question : that of the name of the 
famous pilgrim who wrote the record. M. Vidyabinod calls 
him Yuan Chwang, and upholds this view, against the criticism 
I made of it, on the twofold ground that “this spelling conti- 
nues to be adopted in English writing,” and that “an English- 
man who devoted his life to the stvidy of the Chinese language 
(as the late Mr. Watters) is apparently a more reliable author- 
ity in spelling a Chinese word in his own mother tongue than 
a foreigner.” The first argument is not correct : the spelling 
Yuan Chwang is not of current use in English. To take a few 
examples, the latest work on the history of India, the Cambridge 
History of India, adopts ‘Hiuen Tsiang,’ Vincent Smith writes 
‘Hiuen Tsang’ and Sir Charles Eliot {Hinduism and Buddh- 
ism, 1921)‘H3uan Chuang.’ As for the other reason drawn 
from the undisputed Chinese learning and from the nationality 
of Watters, it is inspired from the time-honoured deference of 
the Hindu Gastrins for the word of the Acarya, but such an 
attitude is rather out of date in modern science, w^hich looks 
up to the facts rather than to the persons. What are the 
facta ? The name in question is composed of two characters. 
The second one is regularly pronounced chuang ; but it 
is stated in the dictionary of K’ang-hi that in the 
name of the pilgrim, it has a special pronunciation, i. e. 
tsang. The first character is met with under two forms, 
viz. hiuan {hsuari) and yudh. The former alone is ancient 
and authentic ; the later is a voluntary alteration, introduced 

I To thf East of Samataia. : Second article in reply to a critic of the 
first article. Reprinted from the Hindustan Review, July 1924, Calcutta. 
[In what follows I shall refer to tb§^ two articles as I and II]. 
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in the XVIIth century, to avoid mentioning, out of respect, the 
personal name ol Emperor K’ang-hi. It is therefore but 
an approximate form, the consequence of a politic taboo 
which we need not take into account. A.CGording to 
Watters, it is true, the form Yuan for Hiiian is to be met 
before K’ang-hi, but he gives no instance of it and, as long 
as none is mentioned, we consider that we must keep to the 
form Hiuan (or Hsiian) Tsany, as being the onlj’- correct one. 
All this has been clearly expounded by M, Pelliot.^ 

The Becords qf Siuan-tsang and Lising 

The conclusions of M. Vidyabinod concern the record of 
Hiuan-tsang ; but that of I-tsing being an important element 
in the discussion, it is useful to give first the literal transla- 
tion of both. 

Hiuan-tsang 

“When leaving that kingdom (Samatata), in the North- 
East, alongside a broad sea, one comes across, in the middle 
of a valley, the country of Shih-U-cUorta-lo. B&rih&c on, in 
the South-East, near a great hay, lies the kingdoin of At’a- 
mo-lang-ha; farther on in the East the kingdom of To-lo-po-ti ; 
farther on in the East, the kindom of I-shang-na~pu-lo> farther 
on in the East, the kingdom oi Mo-ho-chan-p’o, which is the 
one called Lin-i® ; farther in the South-West, the kingdom of 
Yen-mo-na-chov’\ 

I-tsing 

1. I-TSiNQ, Record, p. 12 : “Setting out from Huau-chou 
right to tho South, one will reach Pi-hing® after a journey 
of rather more than half a month on foot, or after only five or 
six tides (days) if aboard a ship | and proceeding still south- 

I Bulletin de I’Ecole fran<;aise d’ Extreme-Orient, V, 424 ff. 

a These last words have been omitted in the French translation 
fey S. Julicn, I {mn., II, p. 82). Cf. Watters. II, pp. 187, 188. 

3 Th* text of Takakusu incorrectly gives Kwan-chou and Pi-king. 
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wards, one arrives ab Champa, i. e. Li n-i... Setting out so uth- 
westwards, one reaches (on foot), within a month, Poh-nan, 
formerly called I'u-nan.... This region is the south corner of 
Jambndvlpa and is nob one of the islands of the sea.” 

II. I-TsiNG, Meligieux Sminents, p. 57 ; “ They sailed 
across Fu-nan and tied up in the country of Lang-kia ; they 
were entertained by the king of Lang-kia-shu with all the 
ceremonies used for distinguished guests.” 

III. p. 69 : “ When still a child [Ta-ch’eng-teng] 
sailed away with his parents and went to the country of Tu- 
ho>lo-po4i”. 

IV. Record,^ p. 9: “ Groin g east from the Nalanda 
monastery .500 yojanas, all the country is called the Eastern 
Frontier. At the (eastern) extremity, there is the so-called 
Great Black Mountain, which is, I think, on the southern 
boundary of Tu-fan. This mountain is said to be on the 
south-west of Shu-chuan (Ssu-chuan), from which one can 
reach this mountain after a journey of a month or so. South- 
ward from this and close to the sea-coast, there is a country 
called Shi-li-ch’a-ta-lo ; on the south-east of this is Lang-kia- 
shu ; on the east of this is Tu-bo-po-ti® ; at the extreme 
east, Liu-i.” 

Mo-ho-chan-fo 

Among the names mentioned in those records there 
is one, the identification of which is absolutely certain, 
and I shall begin with it, as we must proceed from the 
known to the unknown ; it is the “Mo-ho-chan-po which is the 
one called Lin-i” (Hiuan-tsang) or the “ Chan-po, i. e. Lin-i” 
(I-tsing). Chinese historians and geographers are perfectly 

I Mr. Takakusu vyrites : “Note by I-tsing.” But it is not 
certain that all the notes of the are frotn the brush of the 

? Written in the text She-horpp-ti. The characters she and arc 
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well acquainted with Lin-i: it lay in the soutli of the 
province of Je-nan, that is in the place of modern Annam. 
Lin-i is tlie Chinese equivalent of Champa and never meant 
anything else.^ It would be childish to pile up texts to 
prove what everybody knows, and an old naistake of S. Beal 
has no weight whatever in the matter. ® 

It is very likely that a Champa-nagara existed near 
Bhamo, but it does not concern us much in presence of the 
unquestionable identity; (Maha) Champa = Lin-i = Annam. This 
fact alone is enough to refute most of the eonteutions of M. 
Vidyabinod. Now let us see the other names. 

I-shmg-nci-pu-lo 

In the west of Maha Champa, that is, of Annam, Hiuan- 
tsang mentions the state of I-shang-no-pu-lo, that is Isanapura 
or Cambodia. That country, usually named by the name of its 
capital, was called in turn Sresthapura and Bhavapura. 
When ISanavarman or Isanasena ascended the throne (about 
600 A.D.), “he dwelt in the town of l-sh6-na,” says the Suei shti, 
that is to say, he founded a new capital which he named Isana- 
para. All this is quite clear and I do not see why we should 
go and look in the state of Manipur for a town of Vishnupur, 

I M. Vidyabinod writes (p. 445) this note : “M. Finot means by 
'Mahachampa’ the ‘Kingdom of Champa’, although it was stated in my 
previous article that ‘maha’ meant ‘great’. That ’vmM’ means ‘great’ 
is a remarkable piece of information, for which I am greatly indebted 
to M. Vidyabinod. But how does it prevent the 'Great Champa’ from 
being the ‘Kingdom of Champa’ ? 

“a Mr. Takakusu has picked out (Record, p. LIl, note I) the 
most serious mistakes of S. Beal, particularly his identifying Champa 
with Siam. M, Vidyabinod says about it (p. 445, n.) : “Dr. Takakusu 
differs from Beal’s view, but does not make the same allegation as 
put forward by Mr. Finot”. This is doubly inaccurate : firstly, Mr. 
Takakusu does not only differ from Beal’s view, but also asserts and 
proves that this view is untenable; secondly, he thoroughly agrees 
me on ttet umxmfeted fact that Lin-i is Champa, 
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which would have become, by quite an hypothetical process, first 
Visbenpur and afterwards Ishenpur, unless Yishnupur had on 
the contrary come from Isanapura through a reversed pro- 
cess, for M. Yidyabinod kindly leaves it to the choice of his 
readers. 

I-tsing mentions also Cambodia, but under its aiicieub 
name of Fu-nan, which probably outlived its conquest by the 
Khmers, especially among the population of the coast. 


To-lo-po-ti 

The third state, going westward, is To-lo-po-ti. I-tsiiig 
also mentions this country but does not locate it. 
The name of To-lo-po-ti is most likely a trauscription of 
Dvaravati, which is one of the names of Ayudhya. M. Yidya- 
binod somewhat hastily decided against locating To-lo-po-ti in 
Siam, because Ayudhya was founded only in 1350. True, but 
Ayudhya has received the name of a more ancient capital, 
in the same way as it transmitted it to Bangkok, which 
is also called Dvaravati. Anyhow, that To-lo-po-ti did lie 
on Lower Menam is clearly proved by the paragraph of the 
History of the T'ang, which says that To-lo-po-ti borders in 
the west on the “Water-Tehenla”. This last country is 
a part of Cambodia lying south of the Dangrek mounts ; 
therefore Lower Menam lies due west of it. So the exis- 
tence of a state of Dvaravati in that district is based on 
strong evidence. M. Yidyabinod prefers to identify To-lo-po- 
ti with Tipperah, because that country had as protecting 
deity TripurSpati (Mahadeva) ; and in case some people 
hard to please should obieet to the discrepancy between 
the two names Tolopoti and Tripurapa,ti, he deems quite 
easy to suppose that the capital might have been called, 1300 
years ago, Tarapati or even Dvaravati. - Quite easy indeed, 
but quite convincing is another matter. 

west of DvSravatl 


The country lying 


is, in the record 
of Hiuah-tsang, Itia^ihb-isiilg-kR.; I-tsing mentions besides, 
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that the navigators, after making Fu-nan, called at 
Lang-kia-sbu. Shall we take for granted with most authors, 
and against the opinion of M. Vidyabinod, that Kia-mo- 
lang-kiar=Lang-kia-shu ? To begin with, what is Lang-kia-shu ? 
This point has given rise to long discussions, Edouard Huber, 
was first to point out the likeness of Lang-kia-shu to Nahkasi, 
Peguan name of the town of Tenasserira (BEEEO.V 475). 
M. Pelliot,^ after a new survey of the question, likewise 
comes to the conclusion that Lang-kia-shu is Tenasserim. M. 
G. Perrand® contends that the names of Lang-hia-siou 
[Canonical historians], Zang’kia-shu, [I-tsingj, Zang-yasse 
{hia) [Chao Ju-kua], LaiiMioha [Inscription of Tanjore, 1050], 
Zerighasuka, [Nagarakretagama], belong to the same country, 
lying on the eastern shore of the Ligor Isthmus, M. G. Coedes® 
believes, on the contrary, that the last tliree names at lea,:t, 
mean the southern part of the state of Kedah. In the 
account he gives of this work,* G. Perrand offers a plausible 
solution to the question, which satisfies both contentions: 
the state of Lengkasuka may have extended as far as the 
western shore of the Peninsula, which would explain why 
Malay texts locate it near Kedah. 

Taking for granted that the Lang-kia shu mentioned by 
I-tsing lay on the isthmus of Ligor, is the Kia-mo-iang-kia of 
Hiuan-tsang the same country ? Neaidy ail the authors 
believe it, taking their stand on the similitude of the records 
of Hiuan-tsang to those of I-tsing (or rather of the 
annotator of I-tsing), who locates, the former Kia-mo-laug- 
Ma, the latter Lang-kia-shu, between To lo-po-ti and Shih-li- 
cl»-ta-lo,® 

1 Dmx itinitains de Ckim $h Inde k la fin du viii* siecle^ BEFEO., 

a Malaka, le Malayu et Malayur, Paris, 1918, pp. 182-193. 

, ., i' I* royaufm de Srlvijaya, BEFEO,, XVIII, no. 6. 

: 4 Journal Asiatique, July-Aug., 1919, p. 174. 

• S does not decide: “The Ka-rao-Iang-ka, 

as is supposed Tq-be I-ching’s Lan^^ a^nd it 
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But we nuist own tiiat the discrepancy between the two 
iiauics is not easily explained. M. Sylvain Ldvi, in a learned 
work on “ausfcro-asiatic” elements in Indian names of places,^ 
has e.tplaiued the first part of the name as the austro- 
asiatic “preforinanto kamP which is found again in Kamrnp, 
Kamhoja etc., But there still remains to be explained why, iu 
this particular case, the “prdformante kam*’ has separated from 
the organic element Imiha. 

If, therefore, it is likely that Kia-uio lang-kia and Lang 
kia-shu are the same place, that is nob quite certain ; and 
should the Kmntdak-nagar, of which M. Viclyabinod (I, p. 8) 


finds traces in the vicinity of Coinilla, finally turn up to have 
been a state of some importance, it would be possible to look 
there for the Kia-mo-lan-ka of Hiuau-tsang. However, it is 
so far a mere name, which gives but scanty ground for an 
identification. 

Shih’lircK a-ta-lo 

The last country, Shih-li-eh’a-ta-lo, is not mentioned in 
the proper text of I-tsing, bub only in a note which we 
cannot attribute for certain to the author. Even in the 
last case, the passage does not prove iu the least that I-tsing 
went to Sylhet ; therefore all that M. Vidyabinod says about 
that alleged voyage is to be let aside. But, anyhow, the 
record of the annotator mentions Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo after Lang- 
kia-shu, just as Hiuan-tsang locates it after Kia-mo-lang-ka 


is said to be Pegu and the Delta of the Irawadi” : upon which 
M. Vidyabinod observes (II, p. 444) ; “Pegu had one advantage, 
namely it was contiguous to Prorae, whereas to reach M. Finot’s 
Tenasserim one has to take a frog leap and cross over Pegu”, I will 
simply answer that, under the T'ang, the kingdom of Pegu did not exist 
as a political entity and that tte whole of the Lower Irawadi, from 
kingdom of Piao (=Pyu), Cf. PelHot, Prome to the sea made up the 
itiairaires, pp. y . 

I Pre-afyen et prS draniidisH dads Plftde, }. A., juillet-septerabre, 
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(going W6stward)t The Chinese transcription corresponds 
exactly with Sriksetra (Proine) and there is scarcely any 
doubt that this is the country concerned. 

Such identification is, however, objected to by M, 
Vidyabinod on several grounds, ot which only one, is 
of value ; according to Iliuan-tsang, Shih-li-cha-ta-lo lies 
N. E. of Samatata ; but Prome lies S.E. of the delta of tho 
Ganges. In order that Shih-li-cha-ta-lo = Srlksetra or Prorne 
we must necessarily correct “North-East” to ‘‘South-East”. I 
have said before that this was not the only error of bearings 
in the text of Hiuan-tsang. M. Vidyabinod finds fault with iny 
not mentioning any instance of it. Here is one (Watters, I, 
249) : “It would seem that North-East should be substituted 
for South-East in the statement of the direction of Sinhapura 
from Taksasila.” We should have to reverse the correction 
in the present case.^ The other objections are easy to refute, 

(a) The first one is drawn from the alleged decay of 
Sriksetra in the 1st century of our era. M. Vidyadinod says 
(II, p. 443) : “M. L. Einot has cleverly brushed aside the fact 
that the kingdom of Tharekhettara had become extinct about 
500 years before Yuan Chwang visited India, by saying that 
the dates in the native chronicles are of no value whatever, 
without quoting any authority in support of so sweeping a 
remark.” Let us bring forth the authority called for. Mr. 
Chas. Duroiselle, Superintendent of the Arcliseoiogical Survey, 
Burma, who is, so far as I know, the highest authority on 
Burmese history, says in the historical rdsurne he wrote for 
the book of Generalde Beylie, L’ architecture hindone en 

i Prof. Foucher has recognized in a reef near Bamiyan the 
“Buddha in Nirvana, about 1000 feet in length” mentioned by Hiuan- 
tsang. Says he : “It is true that in that case one must read, I2 or 13 li 
(and not of the town ; but although no philologist would 
. admit without reluctance such a correction of text, the topography has 
the best of it.” (A. Foucher, Nbfes sur Htitieraire de Hiuan-Tsang en 
Afghanistan, Etudes asiatigues publiSes d V occasion du 25c 

mnivenAhe deP Ecok frmciam ^Extrime Orient, Paris, 1925, p. 25f. 
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EMrSme-Orietit (p. 402) : “The date given and generally adop- 
ted for the destruction of Prorae is about 104 A.D,, hut this 
date, as all the dates previotts to the hegiming of the Kith 
eewter^, is certainly very inaccurate, I am inclined to place 
the fall of Prome between the Vth and the Vlth century”. On 
the whole, we have no accurate data concerning that event 
Besides, M. Vidyabinod very sensibly says (p. 444): “Surely 
Prome was not left without any rulers after the extinction of 
the Tharekhettara kingdom”. All right ; but why should not 
those new rulers have preserved the old name of Sriksetra ? 

(b) “Between the valley of Prome and the sea on the 
other hand, there is an extensive and almost inaccessible ridge 
of hills that made it apparently an inland kingdom”. It is 
generally admitted that the “valley of Prome” is the valley of 
the Irawadi and that this river roaches the sea without leap- 
ing over a ridge of mountains. 

I therefore believe that, apart from the correction of 
‘North-East’ to ‘ South-East,’ nothing prevents Shi-li-eha-to-lo 
from being the state of Sriksetra, the capital of which was the 
town of Prome, but which extended probably as far as the sea. 
On the contrary, that situation of Shi-li-cha-ta-lo “on the shore 
of a great sea” (Julien), “near the sea” (Watters) can scarcely 
agree with the contention of M. Vidyabinod, according to 
which that kingdom, located at Sylhet,® was cut out from 
the sea by that of Kamalanka. He alleges, it is true, that in 
1778, a Mr. Lindsay, going from Dacca to Sylhet, crossed a 
lake 100 miles wide, on which he had to sail with a compass 
“as on a sea” ; he mentions also a copperplate found at Sylhet, 
which gives as boundary of a certain piece of land “sagara- 

1 According to G. E. Harvey, History of Burma (London, 1925), 
p. 12 ‘‘Prome was overthrown probably not long after A. D. 800”. ‘ 

2 Let us bear in mind that the identification of Shih-li-cha-ta-lo 
with Sylhet was offered long before M. Vidyabinod by Vivien de 
Saint-Martin in Memoirs analytiqiie sur la carte de V Ask centrals et 
del* IrH.e { Miinoires de Hioum Khsaagf XtzmhyXoOy Julien, 11 , p. 391). 
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pasoini6.” I rsadily agrso with th6 inhabitants of Sylhet 
giving their lake the name of “sea, ’ but not to those of 
Bengal considering a country more than 100 miles inland as 
lying alongside the sea, I so far stick to my “superficiality, 

Yen-mo-na-chov, 

I said nothing about Yen-mo-na-chou, having no 
satisfactory identification to offer. I dubiously gave Yava- 
dvlpa, because Java lies in the direction mentioned, 
but I don’t fail to see the discrepancy between Yava and 
Yaraana and that the surmise is very frail. It is better, 
anyhow, than that of M. Vidyabinod, viz. Yen-mo-na-chou = 
Jarabudvipa®* Southern Burma, which rests on a simple error 
(beside ignoring the guiding mark provided by the mention 
ofLin-i). Never did Lower- Burma bear the name of Janibu- 
dvlpa, which always meant for Burmans the whole of the two 
Indian and Indo-Chinese peninsulas. M. Vidyabinod bases it 
on a letter of the king of Burma, dated 1879, ti’anslated in the 
Gazetteer of Northern Burma, I, p, 103, which says : “ The 
Burmese sovereign... who rules over the country of Thunapa- 
ranta and the country of Tambadeepa”. He begins with 
changing quietly Tambadeepa to Tamhudeepa and without 
much ado concludes : “This Tambadeepa is apparently Jam 
budvlpa”. But that sentence is found under a more complete 
and explicit form in an inscription dated 1767 a. d. (Inscrip- 
tions of Pagan, Pinyd and Ava, pp. 18 -19) ; 

“ Our present universe is the only one out of a hundred 
thousand others which has the honour of being the birthplace 
of the Buddhas. There are in it four continents and 500 
islands and of these the Jambudvipa is the starting place to 
NirvSua and is therefore the chief continent. And in this 
continent the great empire of Ava is the greatest, because it 
comprises ’several tributary kingdoms namely Sunaparanta, 
Tampadlpa, Kampoja, Itouaka, Haripunoa, Kheraavara, Khe- 

^iteiiha, Mahanagara, Zeyyay^dhana, iSirikhetta, Mahisaka, 

i.HTly Ayudd|i.aya, Ttm^^ the country of the Seins". 
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A parallel list is fouud in the inscription of Po : u : daung, 
of 1774 A. D . It ends svith Tampadipa (meant for Tambadipa 
of, in the same list Kcmpoja) "with its districts Pags\a, Myin- 

fiBcl A-Vii . ■ 

f Mr. Diiroiselle (BEFEO., V, 155) quotes the Vohara- 
lumtthapam, p. 221: "Sunaparanta.-TmnpSdipa which 
comprises Sarekhettara, Pagan, Pahya etc.” 

Iti is clearly shown by these texts that Tanibacllfia (TSmra- 
dvipa) is the name of the districts of Pagan, Myinzaing, Piny a 
and Ava, and has nothing to do with Jarobudvipa or with the 

Yamana chou of Hiuan Tsang. 

To sum up all, I believe that of the six names of the list ot 

Hiuan-tsang, two are identified to a certainty, to wit : 
Mo-ha-chan-po or Lin-yi=Cbampa (Annam) ; 

I-shang-na-ptt-lo =»Isanapura (Cambodia). 

Two are most probable, to wit : 

Tu-ho-lo-po-ti = Dvaravatl (Lower Menam) ; 
Shih-li-ch’a-ta-lo = Srlksetra (Lower Irawadl ; 

Prome). 

One is likely : « 

Kia-mo-lang-ka = Lang-kia-shu, State of the Malay Penm- 

sula, probably on the isthmus of Ligor. 

One is unknown ; Yen-mo-na-ehou. 


capital 


L. PlHOT 


As he reveals himiself in the Mahahhasya, 

. II ■ 

Tradition about Patanjali — a mystical personage 

According to the current tradition, as incorporated in 
Ramabhadra’s ‘Patanjala-carita’ and elsewhere, Patanjali is 
an incarnation of Sega — the serpent-king holding the lord Nara- 
yana over his thousand heads. He is, therefore, deified as 
‘Bhagavat’, an epithet that is usually applied to klivine beings,’ 
That he was an incarnation of Sesa seems to have been so 
popularly believed that theMahabh^ya is also called “ Phagii- 
bhasya”. Both Ko33.dabhatta and Srlharsa speak of this 
Great Commentary as Tradition that tends to 

make him entirely a divine personage runs as follows : “One day 
the body of the lord Narayaija had become so unusually heavy 
that Sesa, the upholder of the universe, could hardly support 
it. When the Lord awoke from his mystical sleep, ^esa curi- 
ously asked him as to the cause of his sudden ineponJerosity. 
Whereupon Narayaiia narrated to him how the alJ-charraing 
dance of the lord Siva, as he visualised through mystical power, 
proved to be a sight of so excessive joy that he tremendously 
grew in weight. The lord came to know his mind and 
accordingly announced to his satisfaction that he would have 
the pleasure of such a sight at the land of “Cidambara” 
(somewhere in the southern coast of India) and entreated him 
further to popularise the science of grammar i. e. assigned to 
him particularly the task of composing the MahabhSsya as a 
distinct duty to be fulfilled by him in his mortal existence. 
This is how Sespa came to the earth and was born as a mortal 


I ^^wf?m!'^Vsi^WH«^rR^%iyakafanabhusaija, I 

etc. Nai^dhacarita. 


and 
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being. While in search of a suitable place as well as a lady 
qualilded to be his raotbei’, Sesa came across a holy hermitage 
in the land of Gonarda, and found a female ascetic there 
named Go^ika who by her pious nature and austere penance 
was pre-emiaently fitted to be his mother. One day while 
she was as usual making offering to the Sun-god for having 
a learned son, Sesa considered it to be a very opportune 
moment and suddenly made his appearance in the from of 
a snake on her hands. Thus, he got his name as Patanjali 
from the fact of his falling from the of his mother.^ 

The derivation of the word ‘Patanjali’ has thus given rise to 
a mysterious traditiou that speaks for the transformation of 
Sesa into a human being. According to the narration of the 
Brhad-Gap.esakalpalata, ^esa fell, as ordained by Ga^iesa, into 
the hand of a sage and divulged the secret of his earthly life 
before him. Nagojibhatta has given this story in a slightly 
different way. His account is very brief. While discussing 
the grammatical peculiarity of the word ‘Patanjali’ in his 
Sabdendusekhara, NSgoji® states that Patanjali is so called 
because he is said to have fallen down from the aifyaZi of a 
sage while performing his daily worship in the city of 
Gonarda. As soon as he fell from her hands, he assumed the 
form of a brahmin boy resplendent in celestial beauty. Go^ikS 
at once felt filial affection towards him, taking him to be a 
reward of her long practised austerity and baptised him with 
the name Patanjali from the fact of his falling from her hands. 
Patanjali bowed down before his mother and obtaining her 
permission at once proceeded to the southern coast for the 
performance of penance. The lord Siva got much propitiated 
oil account of the severity of his penance and was conse- 
quently ready to fulfil his desire. Patanjali wanted the 
fulfilment of two boons — one to have the opportunity of seeing 
the divine dancing of Siva aiid the other to possess the ppwer 

.1 . *twrir 1 1 P.-catita. . 
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of colo posing a great coimneiitary' on the Varttikas where- 
upon ^iva granted his two-fold prayer. Having receiv- 
ed the favour of the lord, Patanjali marvellously succeeded 
in his arduous task. Then, he began to teach the 
Mahabhasya and numerous students gathered round him to 
avail themselves of this opportunity. He used to sit 
cautiously behind a screen at the time of giving discourses 
obviously for the purpose of concealing his awe-inspiring 
form from the eyes of his students. It was, however, a 
matter of much speculation among the students as to how 
one man could at a time answer so many questions as were 
usually put to him. This gave rise to suspicion and the 
students felt curious to know the secret of it. And at last 
wickedness prevailed upon them ; once while Patanjali was 
giving instructions on the aphorism of Pa^. 3. 1. 94 one of 
tAiem suddenly removed the screen. It was an act of great 
imprudence which enraged Patanjali to such an extent as to 
turn them to ashes with the single exception. It was from 
this student who survived the catastrophe that the Maha- 
bhSsya came to light. Thus, we see that the life of Patanjali 
is full of mysterious events from the beginning to the end. 
The way in which Patanjali is said to have obtained the 
literary power from Siva is not, strictly speaking, a solitary 
instance in the domain of Hindu traditions, because Pacini 
is also reported to have been the recipient of similar favour 
from the lord Siva. According to the orthodox belief, Siva 
is the god of wisdom { w ) and one hankering 

after knowledge must necessarily propitiate the lord Siva. 
We may or may not believe the entire tradition connected 
with the mystical life of Patafijali, but we must admit that 
a man who could bring out such a learned commentary was 
realy recipient of some divine grace and was far above the 
hilffleetel level of ordinary mankind. However, it is almost 
ingrained in human _ nature, specially in that of Indians, to 
ascribe the cause of all great achievements to the interference 
of some divine pov!«E; , 
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Fatmjali the same as the author of the Yoga-Sntra 

Another question of vital importance is the identity of 
Patanjali with the author of the Yoga-Sutra as such. As the 
name of the two authors is the same, one is naturally led 
to the conclusion that they are one and the same person. 
It has been, however, argued on the contrary that the author 
of the Yoga-Sutra is much older than the author of the 
Mahabhasya. This contention is supported by the VedSnta 
Sutra, 2. 1. 3. where a direct reference is made to the Yoga 
philosophy by so earlier a teacher as Vyasa. We may set 
aside this line of argument by holding that the word “Yoga” 
in the aphorism ^ ir^ does not necessarily refer to the 
Yoga-Sutra of Patanjali, but to some earlier treatise on the 
subject. It must be, however, remembered that the practice 
of Yoga, such as diffei’enb postures of sitting, meditation, 
concentration of mind, observance of some rules relating to ■ 
body and mind, etc. was long in vogue in ancient India. 
Hiranyagarbha or Brahman is said to have been the first 
preacher of Yoga as what ultimately leads to final liberation 
of soul from the bondage of action. What Patanjali actually 
did in this direction was to systematise and co-ordinate all 
that were hitherto scattered here and there. It is therefore 
only in Patanjala Yogadarsana that we find the mysticism 
of Yoga in a consistently philosophical form, but we would 
be committing a mistake if we were to give him the credit of 
being the founder of the Yoga system of thought. Moreover, 
Bhartrhari^ while eulogising the author of the Mahabhasya 
has given a faint allusion to the effect that Patanjali’s work i. e. 
the Yoga-Sastra served to purge the mind of all foul elements, 
Patanjali is said to have been the author of three great works, 
namely, (l) Mahabhasya, (ii) Yoga-Sutra, and (iii) Varttika on 
the Ayurveda — these three works contributed to remove the 
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impurities of Bpeech, miud and body respectively. Kaiyata^ 
as well as the author of the Patafijala-carita also entertain 
the same view. As an internal evidence, we may proceed 
further to show that both the Mahabhasya and the Yoga- 
Sutra open almost with a similar aphorism.® While all schools 
of Hindu philosophy have rejected the assumption of an 
imperceptible element distinct from letters, the doctrine 
of Sphota is not openly criticised by the Yoga-Sutra as 
such. But it has rather supported Sphota, as is evident 
from the exposition of the Yoga-Sutra, 3, 17. Vyasa, the 
author of the Bhasya on the Yoga-Sutra, seems to have made 
a thorough study of the Mahabhasya, because he has some- 
times quoted verhcttim passages from the Mahabhasya 
( e. g. it’fffit ). It is not, however, 

possible to find any parallelism so far as the texts are con- 
cerned, inasmuch as the two works deal with altogether 
different topics and have practically nothing in common. The 
word Yoga in the same sense, in which it occurs in the 
Yoga-Satra, is also to be found in the Mahabhasya. By the 
expression ^ the author of the Mahabhasya 

has undoubtedly referred to the practice of Yoga as enjoined 
in the Yoga-Sutra, 

Fatmjali m the author oj the Vmtiha on Ayurveda 

As we have pointed out in the foregoing discussion, 
Pataiijali is said to have been the author of Varttika on the 
Vaidyaka Sastra, This work is no longer in existence. A 
reference to this work is made by Cakrapani, the well-known 
commentator on Caraka. There are passages in the 
Mahabhasya which betray Patanjali’s deep knowledge of 
the medical science. Bhartrhari was right in his observa- 

1 -mm ^ 

* a. ^ word occurring in 
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tion that these three works from the able pen of Fataiijali 
served to remove all impurities of body, speech and mind. 
We have proposed to show later on the extent of Patanjali’a 
knowledge of Ayurveda. How great was Patafijali ! 
a grammarian, a philosopher and a master of medical science 
In one. In him we find a rai’e combination of knowledge in 
three distinct branches of learning. 


Parentage and birth-place 


Very little is definitely known about the parentage and 
native place of Patafijali, The amount of information fur- 
nished by the Mahlibhasya in this direction is the two terms 
and the former possibly refer to his birth-place 

and the latter to his mother’s name. This is quite 
in agreement with the current tradition as we have 
already alluded to. Kaiyata also explains the term 
as the name of Patafijali by showing that the e.x- 


pression is the same as C4omka, a 

female ascetic, is spoken of as his mother. We know nothing 
about his father. Some scholar’s have, however, tried 
to prove with reference to the Kama-Sutra that 
and fitPiwiisr are two distinct authors on dramaturgy. It 
is, therefore, somewhat uncertain whether these two names 
really refer to Patafijali as such. We should, however, add 
that the contexts in which these two names occur in the 
Mahabhasya are in themselves sufficient indication that 
they refer to some grammarians whose views on grammar 
were authoritatively recorded in the MahSbhasya. We main- 
tain, therefore, on the contrary that and as 

mentioned by the author of the Kama-Sutra, are not necessa- 
rily the same authors as referred to in the MahabhSsya. As 
a matter of fact, it was not unusual in those days to call a 
man by the names derived frqm those of his mother or native 
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place as the case might be. P%i«i is thus ofteii called by 
such epithets as ajwgfhr and i. e. by names refer- 

ring to his birth-place and mother. Whenever he is to give 
his own opinion on a controversial topic, Patanjali has judici- 
ously sought to put forward those names. Moreover, it is not 
unlikely that our author, either out of typical modesty of 
Indian teacher or actuated by a sacred impulse of giving pro- 
minence to his mother's name, found it more convenient to use 
those names whenever necessary. The expression 

is calculated to give us a clue as to tim determination of 
the birth-place of Patahjali. 

Gonarda must be a place somewhere in the Beccan. That 
he belonged to the southern country i. e. Deccan, and had 
intimate knowledge of that part of India is borne out by 
some references of the Mahabbasya. Pataiijali® speaks of a 
peculiar linguistic characteristic of the Deecanese. The 
people of the Deccan, as he clearly shows, were very fond of 
using the words that end in Taddhita suffixes, for example, 
they would use ‘laukike’ and ‘vaidike’ instead of ‘loke’ and 
'*vede’. Patanjali® also speaks of the big lakes and ponds of 
the Deccan and mentions particularly that they were general- 
ly called “Sarasl.” 

Patanjali as an ideal brahmin and his lojiy conception 
of Bralminism 

Patanjali was very probably a high class brahmin and 
had purely bvahraanical culture. He was born at a time when 
brahmins used to hold a very respectable position in the Hindu 
society. He possessed learning, ‘tapasya,’ and noble birth —all 
the important requisites of a typical brahmin. He was a reposi- 
tory of learning, as he seems to have mastered all the impor- 
tant branches of knowledge. He was not only an acknowled- 
ged master of the V edas with all their subsidiary literature, 

, ' . ' ' ",A,. -t If. 

I VPrlft Abhidhanacintamani by Hemacandra 

and m Mahabh 5 §ya, vol. 11 ij p. 25 r. 

a MahSbhS^a,. vol. I,p. 8, 3 Vol. I, p. 73. 
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but iiftcl rt raucli more admirable o-ift, we mean tbe blessiao' 

£3, 

of ‘Tapasyil.’ As identified with the author of the Yoga-Sutra, 
Patafijali must have been an ascetic practising yoga. 
He mentions^ austerity, Tedic ‘learning and respectable 
birth as the qualification of a Brahmin in the real sense 
of the ronn, and we are sure that he possessed these 
qualities in an eminent degree. One is, as Patanjali observes, 
in ngreoment with the Dliarma-Sastra, only a Brahmin by 
caste® ( ) if he be devoid of both religions austerity and 
Yedic learning. It is evident from what he considers to be 
the essential characteristics of a Brabnnin that Patanjali used 
to lay greater importance on religious austerities and Vedic 
learning than on the mere accident of birth. What made 
him an object of such respect and reverence {for he is often 
designated as ‘Esi’ and sometimes as ‘Bhagavat’) was not only 
erudition but also advancement in spiritual life. Patanjali 
had thus a lofty conception of Brahmanism. He has also 
enumerated the peculiarities of physical features that add 
largely to the qualities of a Brahmin. According to his 
opinion^, a brahmin yellowish in complexion, of pure conduct, 
and with tawny hair deserves special notice in the community 
of Brahmins. Again, he mentions"*’ particularly in a verse that 
a brahmin belonging to the highest class is marked out by the 
purity of culture, birth and action. Thus, we find that 
the consideration of two elements, namely, quality and action 
( ) which lie at the root of differentiation of castes 
in India, did not escape the notice of so orthodox a brahmin 
teacher as Patanjali. It is expressly stated in the ancient 
Hharma-Sastras that the supreme Lord had divided men into 
four well-marked classes by the standard of their respective 

r M. B., vol. II, p. 363. ' - • ' ' ' 

2 Ibid. 

3 5^: — M.B., 

vol. II , p, 336.- ■■ ^ V- -■>: ■•-v;-/;:;',' ■ ■■• ■ b 

M. B,, vol. II, p. 220. ■ 
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qualities and actions. In a similar strain of tbon^bt I ataii* 
jali understands by Brahmin, Ksatriya, Vais'ya amt Stldra 
only an aggregate of qualities^ ( ), but ue%^er lays 
any stress on the mere accident of birth or descent. 'i.’he 
brahmin, if we are allowed to say so, did not usurp the enviable 
supremacy by undue super.session but had those rare 
qualifications — purity with regard to both body and mind, 
devotion to knowledge, and above all a unique strength of 
‘Tapasya’ that really justified his position as ihe head of 
Hindu society. Patahjali has also mentioned some non-brah- 
manic habits: e. g. eating food while moving.® He also 
speaks of a class of brahmins who did not partake of any 
meal while invited on the occasion of Sraddha ceremony 
( ).. 

Paimjali as a priest 

He seems to have an intimate knowledge of the priestly 
class. He used to perform daily worship including the five “great 
sacrifices” that are ordained to be strictly observed by every 
brahmin householder. The use of the terms 

etc., indicate his intimates knowledge of the Vedic 
rituals, acquired from their performance. Bora in the 
midst of high traditions and trained in a purely ecclesiastical 
atmosphere, Patanjali acquired all the traits of a brahinanic 
life. He refers to both the sacrificial country ( ) and the 
family of priestly brahmins that was specially qualified for the 
performance of sacrifice { ). Patanjali was not 

only a contemporary of Pusyamitra but was intimately related 
to him as his family priest, and it is not unlikely that he 
served as the high priest on the occasion of his patron’s great 
sacrifice (Asvamedha). ^ 

Sis religious faith 

Patanjali seems to have been an Advaitavadin, belonging 

I See Mahabhasya under the rule of Pan. 5. i. 1 15. 
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probably to the Advaita sect of S^aiva religion. The ^aiva 
religion had become very popular in Southexm India and 
continues to be so even in these days. It is not therefore 
unlikely that Pataiijali as a native of the Deccan had an inborn 
regard for that particular form of religious faith. The tradi- 
tion as well as certain references of the Mahabbasya tend to 
make him a Saiva. The tradition, to which we have already 
alluded, states that Patanjali had practised Yoga for a long time 
with a view to propitiate the Lord Siva and as a reward of his 
severe austeribj’- he succeeded in visualising the dancing of 
Siva. Turning to the internal evidence we find that Patanjali 
has mentioned all the popular names of Siva’^, and has alluded 
to the last one in such a context as to support the inference 
that he was a worshipper of Siva.® Direct reference is made 
to the ^aiva sect (vol. II, 282). If the identity of Patanjali 
with the author of the Yoga-Sutra is acknowledged to be a 
fact, then he would be a . Yogin believing in the existence 
pf a personal god® either ^iva or Yis^u. It is not possible to 
say anything definitely as to the particular form of i'e%ious 
faith which Pataiijali actually acknowledged. Patanjali was 
endowed with a strong religious feeling and cultivated a life 
of spiritual elevation. The way in which he has expounded 
the doctrine of Sphota is characteristic of his special inclina- 
tion towards the Sabda-Brahma-Yada. To him Sabda, or 
more properly Sphota, was an emblem of Supreme Divinity, 
as Pra^iava is spoken of in the Yoga-Sutra as a veritable symbol 
of God ( cTs to; 1. 27 ). Moreover, his definition , of 
as '9 '4: f etC., 

wherein he has . made use of all the epithets that are 
popularly attributed to Brahman, is an indication that he 
identified ^abda with Brahman and worshipped it as such. 

1 Iff, m 1 . 2 TI7»99f JOTWl 1 

' 3 Y — M* irS; and Yoga-Sutra, 1 , 34 
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The scope of his hiowleclge 

Now we come to consider the most conspicuous feature 
of Patanjali’s career. No phase of his life appears more 
prominently than his literary attainments. His was a life 
devoted entirely to the pursuit of knowledge, and his was a 
master mind that fully grasped all that was noblest and best 
in the domain of learning. The range of his knowledge 
was very wide. A. study of the Mahabhasya will serve to 
convince us that it would be a great injustice to his many- 
sided genius and powerful intellect if we take Patanjali only 
as a grammarian without making a proper estimate of his 
activities in various other departments of learning. He 
was a grammarian first, as everybody will admit, but the extent 
of his knowledge was not absolutely confined to the narrow 
area of grammar ; it encompassed the far wider field of the 
Vedic and classical literature in all their aspects. His 
command over language was equally great. He could express 
all his ideas gracefully and this was possible because Sanskrit 
is considered to have been a spoken tongue at the time of 
Patanjali.^ He was, moreover, endowed with a keen intellect. 
Durga Simha** rightly compares his intellect to the sharp 
point of Kusa- grass. His knowledge was so wide that it is 
simply impossible to give a detailed account of it within the 
short compass of these pages. We propose to deal briefly 
with the difiterent branches of studies with which Patanjali 
seems to have had a thorough acquaintance. 

(i) A well-read, Vedic scholar 

In Patanjali we find a well-read Vedic scholar. He inherited 
early a strong impetus to make a thorough study of the Vedas 
and was singularly successful in his attempt. The study of the 


I See my Linguistic Spemlatmis of the Hindus. 
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Vedas was considered in those days as an obligatory duty 
on the part of every Brahmin student. He was, as we shall 
see later on, master of the four Vedas, specially of the Eg- 
Veda. While giving an idea as to the extent of the use of 
words, Patahjali^ has not only enumerated the four Vedas 
and their subsidiary literature but has gone further to mention 
the actual number ‘of ^Skhas of each of the Vedas. What 
we learn from this account is that the four Vedas with all 
their Sakhas were known to Patahjali and there is ample 
evidence in the Mahabh^ya to believe that he made a master- 
ly study of them in pursuanee of the time-honoured custom. 
He has shown his admirable knowledge of the Vedie texts 
in many ways. As a grammarian, Patanjali has treated of 
both the Vedic and popular words. His Sabdanusasana takes 
notice of both the classes of words, and he could not have 
succeeded in such an attempt without an adequate knowledge 
of the Vedas. His quotations are, however, mostly taken 
from the Eg-Veda. He was not only a Vedic scholar of great 
reputation but had an accurate knowledge of the Vedic rituals. 
He was fully alive to the importance of the Vedic studies. 
He refers to the ancient custom when Brahmins used to take 
up the studies of grammar just after their sacrament of “holy 
thread” was over.® He was boimat a time when a Brahmin 
student could not afford to neglect the study of the Vedas. 
His mastery over the Vedas was of such an order that he 
could reproduce any passage from the Vedas whenever he 
proposed to do so. He was a staunch believer in the eter- 
nality of the Vedas. He states in unambiguous terms that the 
Chandas (Vedas) are not created by men but they are existing 
from eternity®. Further, he states that the Vedic words are 
to be learnt directly from the Vedas just in the same way 
as “laukika” words are learnt from popular usage; His 

; , I See Mahabhasyn under the y5rt, w tsn*Eft--voI. I, p. 9, 
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intimate knowledge of the Vedas is testified to by his frequent 
reference to the Vedic texts. We give below some such 
passages for example. In the first A.hnika of the !E£ahabhaisya 
Patanjali has given five Vedic verses in full from the Rg-Veda 
and in other instances he has only given them in parts. The 
first lines of each of the opening verses of the four Vedas are 
quoted by Patanjali just in the beginning of his Sabdanusa- 
sana. 

Vedic verses quoted in full I — 

1. ^ w t ^ I 

11 Egveda, • VIII. 69. m. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 4. 

2. e* ftcrgjTT m flu uswr uwJTaicf i 

'srar wra: e^iPi supit us *11 ^ 11 Bgveda, X. 7 r. 2. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 4. 

3. ^ct ■qm sift^snu 1 

tfu '55# ^prer; 11 %veda, X. 71. 4. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 4. 

4. WT u# 'uuf t sHu p wmt '?iut 1 

tPT ^ put Khfift uft f ft uffi II Bgveda, IV. 58. 3. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 3. 

5. uu v iftfP T uifit fti afsw 1 1 

PI flBn lufw gCtf uwr ug^m pfu 11 Egveda, I. 146. 45. 

M. B., vol. I, p. 3- 

Vedic verses given in parts 

1. uftUTP?! 11 M, B., vol. II, p. 77. 

2. 5tTUT vff# 1utwt Av., VII. 61. I. M. B., vol. II, p. 437. 

3. f ft ufPT umi f's^ura 1 V. S., I. i. M. B., vol. II, p. 816. 

4. 3iuft g— Bgveda, X. 9. 106. M. B., vol. I, p. 363. 

5. pfKV w Egveda, I. 19. i. M. B., vol. I, p. 184. 

6. u 1 u vfpfT 'uff u I— V. S., XVII. 14. 

7. '^IlftfugiP'^n; Ev., III. 62. 16. 

». tfu Its upt Kuw*! I 

' ^ UW* ft tu ftg^t inu — Rv., 1 1. 29. 6. 

10. H ’<5 mfurg— Egveda, I. 25. 12. ; M; B., vol. 11, p. 44. 

; II. am— bgveda, IL 12. ii, M. B-, vol II, p. 21. 

12. .'ttf l^U5^ff|j{--Rv., I. 190. i„ M. B,, vol I, p. 220. 

13. u^—Rv., 11 . 12. 12. M. B,, vol, II. p. 
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Sis aegimintance ioitTi the subsequent Vedio liter aiure— 
Bruhmmms, Sutras — Brauta, Oi'hya and Kalpa, 
Chandas etc. ete. 

Pataajali was not only well-versed in the Rgveda but 
he had fanniiarity with the other Vedas as well. He 
distinctly mentions the “Uktha” of the Sama-Yeda (under Pan., 
4. 2. 60) and refers to the musical recitation of the Sama 
hymns ( ^#4 ). As he belonged to the priestly 
class of Brahmins , Patanjali had surely made a special 
study of the Yajur-Veda and the Brahmap.as. No department 
of study, specially in the field of the Vedie literature, 
was left unnoticed by Patanjali. The Atharva-Veda could 
not escape his all-absorbing attention. He explains 

the term “ ” as denoting one who makes a 

study of the Atharva-Veda, and particularly refers to ^ 
and as relating to the fourth Veda. His minute 

knowledge of the Vedas is further manifested by his 
references to the Anuvakas, namely, and 

“ ” . That he was specially acquainted with the 

Vedic rituals is clear from the following passages which 
have direct bearing upon the performance of a sacrifice as 
enjoined by the Brahma^.as : — (i) (ii) swrf - 

(iii) 'TOR '»!R ^ . He has by way of example 

mentioned some specific objects that are used only in 
connection with a sacrifice viz. w, The 

passage® is in all probability 

taken from some Brahmafl.a. This passage occurs in 
the ^atapatha Br5hma^a with slight modifications. He 
mentions the names of two treatises on the Brahmaija 
literature,® namely, Yajnavalkya and Saulabha and various 
works coming under the Sutra class of literature’, such as 

I M. B. vol. II, 320, 2 M. B. vol. II, p. 320. 

3 III, p. 213. |||| 
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Vartfcika-Siitra, Samgralia^Sutra, Ealapaka-Satra etc. Mention 
is also made of the Kalpa-Sutras which form an important 
part of the Veclie literature : ‘Parasara-Kalpa, Para-Kalpa, 
Paingl-Ealpa Easyapa-Ealpa, Eausika'Ealpa etc. etc. The 
passage^ 3^ sncrer srw is undoubtedly taken 

by Pntanjali from some Grhya-Sutra. Of. srpawfcnt^t 

Gobhila-Grihya, 2. 8.8. So far as the Vedie metres are concern- 
ed, Tristubh, Anustubh and Jagati are specifically spoken of 
by Patanjali.^ This review of Patanjali’s career as a Tedic 
scholar, however brief and imperfect, will serve to give us an 
occasion to see how great was his command over the entire 



range of the Vedic literature. 


1 ; 


Sis familiarity with the Sharma-SiUras and Snifti texts 
In more than one instance Patanjali has given unmis- 
takable evidence of his respectable knowledge of the Dharma 
Ssstras that were current in bis time. Tim numerous 
reference to the Smrti* texts indicate that Patanjali , besides 
being a Vedic' scholar of great reputation, made a careful 
study of the Dharma-Sastras such as BodhSyana, Apastamba, 
Gotama, etc. He has sometimes quoted verbatim the passages 
from the texts and sometimes given only the substance 
in his own inimitable language. Passages like *2?- 

‘(frt'tt (M. B., vol. II, p. 334) and w 

(vol. II, p, 21) are taken from the Dharma Sutras and 
relate to the daily duty of a householder. The “five great 
sacrifices", as the Bodhayana and other Dharma Sutras enjoin, 
are sjcRra, and The sacrificial fire 

as referred to above falls under three well-marked classes, 
namely, ;in^ and . These and other instan- 

ces where Patahjali has made 'direct references to the 
Smyti texts are calculated to prove that he was not only 
conversant with the texts but put them into practice in the 
daily performance of his religious rites. Of the ten holy 
sacramte(» { ) ordained by the Dharma Shtras, he 

i M,fe., voi, I,p.4. ^ , 2 M. B.,voUI,p. 2I83. 
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parfeieularly mentions two, namely, Namakarana and 
tFpanayana. He states in agreement with the Dharma 
Ssstras that the “Namakarana’* ceremony should take place 
on the tenth day from the birth ( ^sp2it stnr ) 

and gives even a detailed account as to how such names 
should be formed. Regarding the ceremony of “holy 
thread’' he points out in the very language of the Dharma 
Sutras that (i) “a Brahmin should kindle the sacrificial fire in 
spring^” and (ii) “the Upanayana of a Brahmin boy should 
be celebrated on the eighth year counting from the date 
of his mother’s conception”® (cf. jwivts — Bodhayana 

Grhya-Sutra 2. 5). (iii) He speaks of both drinking and 
brahminicide^ as what entail great sins on the part of the 
perpetrators. These two, as everyone knows, are included in 
the list of the ‘‘five great sins” ( ). It is not only 

in the Dharma ^astras^ that we meet with a description of these 
five offences of serious nature, but even the OhSndyogya 
Upanisad® has also enumerated them in the same way. The 
seriousness of these two kinds of sins is clearly pointed out by 
Patanjali when he observes that one who commits Brahmin- 
icide and drinks wine even through ignorance is also liable to 
unmitigated sin.® (iv) In dealing with the question of eatables 
and non-eatables Patanjali says that only “ five, as laid 
down by the Smrti-texts, among the five-nailed animals are 
permitted to be eaten’.” The text of the Mababbasyn ( 

) has striking similarity with that of the BodbSyana 
Dharma-Sutra (I. 5. 12. 5). Patanjali draws the usual inference 
that the above text lays down a restriction with regard to the 
eatable. In the same context he has also drawn our atten- 
tion to the fact that sometimes restriction is meant by prohi- 

1 M. B, vol. Ill, p. 57 strawrsfhn^” 1 

2 „ „ ,, „ “ t 

3 w vol. IIIj p. 57. 

4 Vide Mana-SamhitS, ; 5 Chand., 5. 5, id. 

6 M. B,, vol. I, p, t " 7 M. B., vol. I, p. g. 
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bitive injunctions, as for instance, the proposition “ 

*’ (Domesticated fowl as well as domestic' 
ated pig should not be eaten) implies indirectly that wild 
fowls and wild pigs are permissible for eating. Here too 
Patanjali’s texts are almost the same as what occur in 
the Dharma Sutras (cf. tmt ?iT«rT; and wstt 

Bodhayana 1. 6). (v) With direct reference to the Vedas, as 

he himself admits, Patanjali has specified the food of different 
classes of men during the period of their observing religious 
rites® : “Milk is said to be the main food of the Brahmins, 
barley-corn of the Ksatriyas, and curd of the Vaisyas.” This 
statement is quite in agreement with the Smrti texts. 
Cf. ww; — Bodhayana 3 . 7. 

(vi) Patanjali has made reference to another prohibitive 
injunction viz. “oil and meat (beef) should not be sold,*’’ 
But he has recorded his consent so far as the sale of 
mustard-seeds (the entity as a whole) and cows is concern- 
ed. Manu has strongly prohibited the sale of both oil and 
meat, (vii) In the same context Patanjali continues to say 
that “one should purify himself (by bathing and the like) if he 
happens to touch hairs and nails as detached from a human 
body."^” (viii) Patanjali bad undoubtedly some Smrti-texts in 
view when he specifically mentioned the place and time where 
and when study is strictly prohibited. It should be noted here 
that both time and place have been particularly fixed in 
connection with the study of the Vedas. Patanjali says that 
“one should not read in a cremation-ground or at a place 
where four paths have met together®” ; so far as the question 
of time is concerned, he states further that “one should 
refrain from the study in both “Amavasya” and “Caturdasi” 

I M. B., vol. I, p. 6. 2 M. B., vol. I, p. 8. 

-3 M. B., vol. I, p. 25, 
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(of. Bodhayana, I. 11. 21. 22 ; and Manu, 4.113 and 4.116). 
Instances may be multiplied to giTe further e'videnee 
of Patanjali’s intimate knowledge of the Dharnia-Sastras. 
Under the Varttika cmr” on Pagiini, I. 2. 64, he 

has clearly shown what he really meant by Dharraar 
^astra by referring to an oft-quoted Smrti-text. Now, 
considering the range of study as is disclosed by the 
aforesaid texts and the manner in which these references 
have been made, we should be really justified in 
holding that Patanjali was not only an erudite scholar 
in the field of Srauta and Smarts literature but he 
lived a strictly religious life following the lofty ideal of 
Brahminism as set up by the Vedic and Smrti literature. He 
did practically what he learnt from the Dharma Sastras ; 
he adhered to the religious creed of the Brahmins in a spirit 
of inborn devotion and never deviated an inch from the path 
chalked out for a pious devotee. That he performed every- 
thing in strict conformity with the ordinance of the Dharma- 
Sastra is perfectly clear from his own statement. He states 
emphatically^ that “something that is done against the 
the dictates of the Dharma Sastra is liable to be defective 
and as such is not attended with the desired fruit.” This 
shows the magnitude of regard he had towards the ordi- 
nance of the Dharma-Sastras. 

The Dharma-Sastra is generally called Smrti® which 
comprehends the works of many revered sages, and deals with 
almost the same subject i. e., Dharma in its various aspects. 
Among these the Manava-Dharraasastra (popularly known as 
Manu Samhita) is by far the most comprehensive and 
authoritative work, obviously for the reason of its close touch 
with the Vedas.^ The date of this valuable work has not yet 

I ^ v vol. I, p. 243. 

3 ft Bihaspati quoted by Kulluka 
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been determined with certainty. Some antiquarians have, 
however, assigned to it a much later date, taking it to be a 
work of the sixth century A. D. We venture to differ 
from this view. There might have been several recensions 
of the Manu Samhiti but the work in its present form 
cannot be placed at a date later than the second century 
before Christ. The argument in support of our view is 
based on a verse^ of the Mahabhasya which appears to have 
been quoted verbatim from the Manu Samhita. We are, there- 
fore, confronted here with a question of historical importance. 
As it is not likely that Bhrgu (who is said to have made this 
Golleotion of Manu’s sayings) took a verse from the MahS- 
bhSsya and incorporated it into the so called Manu SamhitS, 
we havq decided to give the credit of priority to the Mamj 
§S,iph.itl^ in preference to the MahabhS§ya, 

Sis hiowledge of ItihBsa — Purai}a — Mahahharata etc. 

There was a distinct class of literature in Sanskrit known 
as Itihaaa (which comes from the word “iti ha” meaning 
anpient stories). There were many stories current in ancient 
India ; in course of time they developed into beautiful 
puf ma at the hands of the renowned poets. Ancient stories 
beginning with such particles^ as vfir, ^ ^ or 

as they are usually narrated in the early Sanskrit literature 
y|?. Brahmanas, Upanisads and elsewhere, were significant- 
ly nailed Itihasa. The two great national epics, the Maha- 
bhirata and the BSmayana, come under this class of literature. 
The word Itihasa is sometimes found jointly with the word 
Pni:ana. Jtihasa is mentioned along with PurSna in tie 
Qhindogya Upanisad^ as one branch of study, that is, they 
e^ur in such a way as if the two formed a particular depart- 

I .^QPlpareManii, ?. laq with th? verse quoted in the Maha- 
bhagya, vol. HI, p. 58 . 

.t; under Nirujita, p. igj. 

3 Up., VII. 2. 
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nient of study in tlieir homogeneous combination. Yaska’- has, 
however, used the word Itihasa only and did not annex the 
word Parana to it. Patanjali® too has enumerated both 
Itihasa and Purana in the list of Sastras as two distinct bran- 
ches of studies. By Itihasa we generally understand 
works like the Mahabharata and the Eamayaiia which mainly 
deal with the dynasties (viz, the solar and the lunar dynasties) 
and the war-like activities of the ancient kings, and by 
Purana® we usually understand those treatises (such as Vayu, 
Vis^LU, Matsy a, Kurina, Devi, Padma Pura)3,a, etc.) which are 
characterised by such accounts as relate to cosmogony, descrip- 
tion of different Yugas or cycles, dynasties of kings and so on. 
Both Itihasa and Purana have thus traversed almost the 
same field and consequently belong to the same class of litera- 
ture. It was probably on account of their allied nature that 
Itibfea and Puraiua were put together as constituting essentially 
one and the same branch of study. However cognate in both 
external and internal aspects, they have their distinct charac- 
teristics as well. The so-called Itihasas give an account of 
ancient stories in a highly poetic form and are more or less 
authentic from a historical point of view ; the Purajias, on the 
other hand, deal with many extraneous things (fables and 
superstitions) that are less reliable, advocate the worship of 
many minor deities, and have practically served to give pro- 
minence to two religious sects of India, namely, Vaisnava and 
Saiva. 

Patanjali seems to have been acquainted with both Itihasa 
and Purap-a, as he not only mentions them as two depart- 
ments of studies but distinctly speaks of the Aitihasika and 
the FaurSpika. The MahabMrata is the oldest specimen of 
Itihasa preserved in Sanskrit literature. It had to pass 


3 Vyasa deslgiiates the Mahabharata as an Itihasa — 
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through many stages before it could have assumed the present 
form. The earliest recension of the Mahabharata was how- 
ever known to Yaska and Paiiini. The account of Devapi^ 
and Santanu, two scions of the Kuru family, as it occurs in 
the Nirukta,^ was probably taken from some earlier recension 
of the Mahabharata, though Yaska does not specifically men- 
tion the source but simply alludes to that legend as an histori- 
cal fact (Itibasa). Paiiini has indirectly mentioned the Maha- 
bharata in the aphorism 6. 2. 88 but has clearly given 
the names of certain important personages of the Mababha- 
rata, namely, Vasudeva, Yudhisthira, Arjuna, etc. (see rules 
4. 3. 98 and 8. 8, 95). 

Patahjali was probably acquainted with the Mahabha- 
rata in its very form in which it has come down to us. Men- 
tion is not only made in the Mahabhasya of all important 
Kaurava (Pajadava) and Yadava heroes, but some anecdotes 
of considerable interest relating to the sages and other minor 
events, as they occur in the Mahabharata, are also to be 
found. Patanjali^ has particularly given the names of the 
five PajgLdavas, namely, Yudhisthira, Bhimasena, Arjuna, 
Nakula and Sahadeva, and has put the example iftfsui'wi' (vol. 
I, p. 437) in such a context as to indicate that Yudhisthira 
was the elder brother of Arjuna (see Mahabhasya under the 
Varttika — ^i^^irr^re;). In the expression Patan- 

jali has evidently given another name of Arjuna, viz. Dhanan- 
jaya, which is significant as pointing to the fact of 
Arjuna's acquisition of immense wealth resulting from his 
numerous conquests. The incident connected with the 
name ‘‘Dhananjaya’’® is narrated by Arjuna himself 
in the Virafa-parvau. This and other instances might be 

1 The legend of Devapi and Santanu is a very old one j it can be 
traced in the Rgveda, See %veda, 8. 98. 

2 Nirukta, p. 195 (Bombay ed.). ^ 3 Vol. 11 , p. 257. 

,4 , Vol n,.p. 150. ,, 

' , ' S I • Rrsifir %*rrpif' 11 

■ i, ' ' MahabMrata, Virata, 44. 13. 
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put forward to show that Patanjali had closely studied 
the Mahabharata with every minute detail. So far as 
the ease of Kaurava heroes is concerned, Patanjali has men- 
tioned the names of Duryodhana^ and Dubsasana. Of the other 
heroes figuring in the MahabhSrata we find the names of 
Asvathaman, ® the son of Dropa, and of Bhisraa Gangeya (vol, 
III, p, 72). Both Kanina and Partha,® as two names of Karna 
and of the three Papda’Vas also occur in the Mahabhasya, 
Prom the explanatory note added to the word Kanina, it is 
quite clear that the incident underlying the history of Karna's 
birth, ^ as we find it depicted in the Mahabharata, was well 
known to Patanjali, Even the names of females such as 
KuntI and Gandhari® are also mentioned by Patanjali. As 
narrated in the Mahabharata, KuntI was the daughter 
of a Yadava king named ^urasena. She was called Prtha 
in her early life and subsequently came to be known 
as KuntI from the fact of her being placed under the 
care of Kuntibhoja, a friend of her father. Undoubtedly an 
allusion to the battle of Kuruksetra is made by such passages 
as and ’ (meaning res- 

pectively “Kauravas fought virtuously” and “the Papdava 
was followed by a hero having nothing but a sword in 
his hand”). By the former statement, as quoted above, 
Patanjali has expressed his own view that the Kauravas 
fought virtuously, that is to say, they did not violate 
the rules of warfare as enjoined by our Dharma Sastras. 
Patanjali has mentioned the names of two Ysdava kings, 
namely, Ugrasena and Kamsa, and has directly alluded to a 
kindred family, viz., “Vysflii” as well as to a scion of that family, 
namely, Visvaksena. He has given prominence to the Yadava 
line by . mentioning such well-known names as those of 


I Vol. I, p. is7, - 2 Vol. I, p. 31 1 and 237. 

3 Vol. II, p. 258. 4 Mahabhasya under Pan., 4,1. 167-— Hnrhivwwcl i 


S Vol 1 1 , p. 206.^ 


6 Vol II, p. 122. 
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Vasudeva, Baladeva and Vasudeva, the last two passing for the 
veritable incarnations of Ymu under the more popular appel- 
lations of Balarama and Krsp.a respectively. The various 
incidents associated with the mysterious life and mission of 
Krsm appear to have been well-known to Patanjali. He has 
used the names Rama, Sanbarsaiia, Baladeva as well as Krs:aa, 
Vasudeva, Kesava and Govinda as diflerent names of Balarama 
and Krspa respectively. Both Balarama and Krsna were sons of 
Vasudeva, but it is Krsna alone who is popularly called Vasu- 
deva. By the compound ^ Patanjali has clearly point- 

ed out to the historical fact that Balarama was older of the two 
brothers. The association of Rama with Krsiia is further 
brought out by a benedictory verse 

“ Let Krsiia grow in strength while in the company 
of Balarama.” Patanjali has made use of another metrical line 
describing the slaughter of Kamsa by Krs^a. 
This incident in particular turned to be so popular a fact that 
Patanjali has not only alluded to it more than once but has 
clearly shown that the “slaughter of Kamsa” as well as “the 
bondage of Bali” formed the popular subjects for theatrical 
representation. It is really of historical importance to 
note that the practice of theatrical performance was in 
vogue at the time of Patanjali. He has given here a very 
vivid and exhaustive description of sucli stage-representa- 
tions as if he had the occasion of witnessing them with his 
own eyes. In the course of such dramatic performances, 
as Patanjali describes,^ the actors were divided into two 
groups, one as the followers of or belonging to the aide 
of Kamsa, and the other to that of Krsna. But this was not 
allj they had to colour their faces in different dyes such as 
red and black, so that the audience might have distinguished 
them by their artificial physical peculiarities. The account of 
Kamsa’s slaughter does not really occur in the Mahabharata ; 
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it was probably taken by Patanjali either from the Harivamsa 
or from some Puraijas (e.g. Visp.u) that contain a more detail- 
ed account of Xrsg.a’s career at Mathura. The Mahabharata 
deals only with the later phase of Krspa’s career as it was 
exhibited during his residence in the city of Dvaraka 
and Kuruksetra, and speaks very little about his mysterious 
activities in connection with Mathura and Vrndavana. It is 
practically the Bhagavata, the authorship of which is popularly 
attributed to Vyasa that gives us a pretty long history 
of Krspa’s career in all its various aspects. Patanjali was also, 
as we have already pointed out, acquainted with the Purapas 
which form an important branch of Sanskrit literature. He has 
again expressly used the words and vkiftiw ^ in such a 

context as to indicate that ItihSsa and Purapa constituted two 
different branches of studies. The Mahabharata was distinct- 
ly called an Itihasa by the ancient sages (see Mahabharata, 
Adiparvan, verse 19, ). Besides ‘Kamsa-badha’ and 

‘ Bali-bandha’, Patanjali has mentioned two more Akhyanas®, 
namely, and relating to Tavakrita and 

Yayati respectively. These two stories are fully narrated 
in the Mahabharata, (Vana-parvan, chs. 135-138 and TJdyoga- 
parvan, chs, 120-122). Yavakrlta, the son of Bharadvaja, 
was slain by Raibhya through the instrumentality of 
two demons, on account of a serious crime committed by him. 
Patanjali has given an account of Visvamitra with particular 
reference as to how he attained the iBsi-hood® on behalf 
of his grandfather (Kusika), father (Gadhi) and himself. The 
account so far as it relates to the attainment of JBsi*hood by 
Visvamitra is found in the Mahabharata but the rest of the 
account, as is given in the Mahabhasya, does not occur there ; 
it is therefore supposed to have been taken from some PurS- 
pas. By the passage Is?:, he has unmis- 
takably referred to the popular legend of Kasyapa Prajapati 
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(the first progenitor of mankind) and his two wives, namely 
Diti and Aditi who gave birth to the demons and the gods 
respectively. Again, the expression ' ^ is ealenlated 

to indicate that Patahjali was acquainted with the history of 
Buka’s birth as the son of Vyasa, Suka is said to have imbibed 
all knowledge even while he was in the womb of his mother, 
and figures as the principal speaker in the Bhagavata. The 
compound jg based on the story of the two celestial 

sao-ea i e. Narada and Parvata, as narrated in the Mababba- 
rata. Similarly ^ refers to the anecdote of the king 

Ambarlsa. The expression '"RWiiS at once reminds one of the 
ancieiit story relating to Ahalya and Indra and her 
consequent transformation into stone. Mention is also 
made of (vol. in, p. 132) and of whom we hear so 

much in the V edic literature as well as in the PurSpas. The 
name of is described in the Mahabharata as a consort 

of Krs9.a, also occurs in the Mahabhasya. Thus, there are good 
many references in the Mahabhasya which are to be found in 
the MahSbharata and other Pura^as of respectable antiquity. 

It really excites our wonder to a great extent when we 
. find that no definite reference has been made by Patahjali so 
far as regards the other great national Epic or Itihasa, as we 
may call it, namely, the Ramayana, It is almost strange that 
while Patahjali makes such copious and frequent references to 
the Mahabharata he shuts his eyes to the importance of the 
sister-epic and speaks nothing definitely about the Ramayana 
as such. The conclusion that naturally forces itself upon us 
is that the Raraayap.a in its present form was either unknown 
to Patahjali or he had had no occasion of referring directly to 
the stories of the Eamay ana just in the same way as he had 
done; with regard to the Mahabharata. Neither the name of 
thee^citself,nor the names of heroes therefrom actually occur 

^ -1 II, p. 233. 

: - * £ 371, See Mahabharata, Santi Parvau, 30. / 

■ ■ Vd.. i, p. 281, see Ibid., Dfojja Parvan, 6?. . 
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in the MahabhSsya. Is it possible that a sacred and beauti- 
ful poem, dealing with such a popular legend of antiquity, 
could have escaped the notice of so orthodox a brahmin 
scholar as Patanjali ? The Mahabharata contains alto- 
gether 18 consecutive chapters, describing the manifold 
activities of Rama from his birth to his final acces- 
sion to the throne after exterminating the Raksasa-raoe of 
Lanka. This is, however, considered by the critics as a later 
interpolation. But it cannot be gainsaid that the story of 
the Eamayana is decidedly older than that of the Mahabha- 
rata, the former dealing with the events of the second Yuga 
(Treta). The popular story of the Ramayana is believed to 
have been current as an old tradition or had already passed 
into a myth long before Yyasn had conceived the plan of writing 
such a comprehensive history of India as the Mahabharata. 
The epic-kernel of the Ramayapa was really in existence 
in some form or other when the MahabhSsya was written, 
though neither the work nor its author (Valmlki) is directly 
mentioned by Patanjali. However scanty and inadequate, 
the few references made by Patanjali may be relied upon in 
forming the conclusion that the Ramayapa as a whole or at 
least some principal events associated with the career of Rama 
were well-known to our author. Patanjali has in a verse 
made use of the word which, as everyone knows, distinctly 
refers to the son of Havana, viz. Indrajit. A more convinc- 
ing evidence is afforded by the expression gQ gg 

army of Rama is concerned. Thirdly, the historical account 
underlying the passage sjk; as used by Patanjali, has 
been fully given in the Ramayapa. Reference is further 
made to the “Kiskindha cave”® and to such names as 
Saketa, Eosala, Kekaya, etc., which are all associated with 
the story of the Ramayapa. The sages, namely, Vasistha, 
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Jabali, Auddalald, Visvaraitra, who appear both in the Mahii- 
bharata and the Ramayana are also mentioned by Patanjali. 
On the basis of these facts we venture to believe that 
Patanjali was acquainted with the RamSyana. 

Stories and anecdotes known to Patanjali 

Besides the Mahabharata and the Ramayana, other minor 
stories and anecdotes were also known to Patanjali, Pie 
has made a distinction between Ahhyma and Ak'hyayilka, long 
stories as those of Yavakrita, Priyangu and Yayati coming 
under the class of Akhyana, while smaller stories or anecdotes 
describing the legends of Yasavadatta and Udayana and those 
of Sumanottara etc, being generally known as A.khyayika. 
Many stories were current in ancient India that were transmitt- 
ed through generations as the common heritage of man. We 
cannot assign any particular dates to those stories which have 
come down to us from time imme morial ; reference is often 
made to such tales in ordinary conversation and sometimes 
moral lessons are derived from them for the instruction of boys. 
Most of these stories have not only been well preserved, but 
treated by the poets so ingenuously as they have developed 
into good poems. Such is the case with the two popular 
ancient stories that grew into beautiful epic poems in the 
hands of Vyasa and Valmiki. Patanjali has referred to one 
of such ancient stories in The story of Udayana and 

Yasavadatta has been long known in India as the tale of Troy 
bad been in Greece. Kalidasa has only incidentally referred 
to this much talked of story in his Meghadsta^ •, while Sriharsa 
has perpetuated it more effectively by selecting this story as 
the main theme of his famous drama Ratnavall. The earliest 
reference to this story is to be found in the Pali texts and 
latterly in the Brhatkatha, Mention is also made of another 
Ikhyayika by Patanjali, namely, which probably relates 
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to the story of “ Sumanottara.” An anecdote under the title 
is fully narrated in the Mahabhasya (vol. Ill, p. 888). 
This short story runs as follows ; “When sfiwrtt (probably 
a lady who continued to be unmarried even in her 
advanced age) was requested by Indra to ask a boon from 
him. She entreated him to grant her such a boon so 
that her sons might eat rice with milk and butter in a 
brass-made utensil. Now, as she had no husband, how 
she could have sons as well as cows and rice ? Thus, 
by a single boon or prayer she skilfully managed to secure 
all that she desired, viz. sons, cows and rice.'’ We do not know 
if this story occurs elsewhere, either in the Pura^as or in any 
earlier poetry. The Samkhya-karikas, it must be remembered, 
pre-suppose in some cases a number of such popular short 
stories. These stories sometimes prove useful in elucidating 
a difficult point in course of literary discussion. 

{To he. continued) 
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The Trade of India 

{from the earliest period up to the 2nd century A. J>.) 

Ill 

XVI. The land trade with western Asia, which revived in 
the time of Darius, declined in the next age, Alexander, 
after conquering Egypt, founded the city of Alexandria. He 
then sacked the city of Tyre and thus its ancient trade was 
ruined. After the death of Alexander (823 b, o.) there was 
anarchy in Assyria ; a new empire arose in Parthia, and Scy- 
thian tribes began their raids on Bactria. These events ren- 
dered the great overland caravan trade almost impossible. At 
the same time Ptolemy Pbiladelphus (285-246 b.c.), who was 
ruling in Egypt, strove to take advantage of it and develop the 
Red Sea trade to the advantage of Egypt. Under him the Suez 
canal was partially opened and rendered available for com- 
merce. Various caravan routes, provided with wells and stop- 
ping places, were opened between the Nile and the Red Sea, 
Ports were established where the routes terminated, the chief 
of which were : — Arsinoe (the modern Suez) close to the Egyp- 
tian capital; Hormus, the principal port of the Egyptian 
trade with India, six or seven days’ journey from Koptos on 
the Nile, whence merchandise was floated down to Alexandria ; 
Berenike also an important centre of Egypt’s eastern trade ; 
Ptolemias near the Nubian forests, the centre of the elephant 
trade ; and Adutis, the present Massovah, the natural port for 
Abyssinia and the Soudan. ^ Trade was limited to these ports 
and supervised by Government ojehcials who levied duties. 
Egypt to some extent recovered her former wealth and glory. 
It is said that in the procession of Ptolemy Philadelphus were 

I .Atheneus, quoted by Rawlinson, Western World, 
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to be foutid “Indian women, Indian hunting dogs, and Indian 
crows....also Indian spices carried on camels.” But this Indian 
trade was mostly indirect, for, notwithstanding the attempts of 
the Ptolemies to free Indian trade from the hands of the Arab 
intermediaries, Indian goods continued to be transhipped^ 
at Muza (Mocha) and Aden, till Trojan reduced the Arabs to 
subjection in 105 A. n. 

XVII, Tsin-chi-hwangti (221-209 B.a), the great emperor 
ot China, began the Great Wall across the Gobi desert and 
prepared the way for direct communication with Bactria, and 
regular caravan trade between China and Bactria began in 
188 B. c. But the Hiung Nu, ancestors of the modern Turks, 
dominated from Sogdiana to Manchuria, and it was only when 
Wu-ti, the great Han emperor, (140-86 B. c.) drove them 
north of the Gobi desert, that the silk trade of China with 
Europe developed. At first^ it took the following routes : 
by Khotan across the Himalayas to Kashmir, Gandhara and 
Kabul ; the Indian and Yavana merchants of Kabul carried 
the bulk of the silk goods overland skirting the Karmanian 
desert to the head of the Persian Gulf®, the smaller part 
went across the Khyber pass to Taksasila and thence down by 
the Indus to the port at its mouth called Barbaricum (PStala ?) 
by the Greeks or to Mathura, TJjjain, Bharukaccha, and 
thence to the head of the Persian Gulf whence it was carried 
overland by way of Palmyra to Syria or to the coast of 
Arabia, whence Arab traders took it to Leuke Come 
at the head of the Bed Sea. Chinese silk goods were 
also, in this age, carried across the Tibetan plateau, by way 
of Lhassa and Sikkim to the Ganges, on which they were 
floated down to Tamralipti, whence they were carried in ships 

1 Strabo says that “formerly not even 20 [Greek] vessels ventured 
to navigate the Arabian g\xW. J,Ii,A. 8 .f 1912, p. 985. 

2 A century later, silk was carried Kashgar and Yarkand to 
Bactria. 
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or overland, skirting the eastern coast of India, to the ports of 
the Chojas, the Panidyas, and the Cheras in Tamilakain. This 
was supplementary to the sea trade in silk goods with India 
via Indo-China, which developed to a large extent, when on 
account of the exploits of the Han emperors, Chinese boun- 
daries were extended in the 2nd century b. c. Then gradually 
the Chera backwaters became a meeting point of the trade 
from China to the Gulf of Suez. 

XVIII. The trade described above, via the north-west 
of India, was much fostered by the Yavana ( Indo-Greek ) 
princes who ruled over this region. That explains the wealth 
of coins issued by these princes during the 2nd and 1st centuries 
before Christ. Along with this trade Indian culture spread 
to western Asia,. The spread of the Bauddha cult and 
mystic practices and esoteric societies eonnoeted with it to 
Persia, Syria, Greece and Eome in this period is so well- 
known that it need not be described. But one particular 
cult, that was established in Armenia, is worth mention here. 
In the time of the first Arsacide monarch of Armenia 
Vafarshak (149-127 b. c,), two Indian chiefs established a 
colony at Vishap on the western Euphrates, west of Lake 
Van and founded temples for the worship of Gisani (Krsua) 
and Demeter ( Devamitra, Balabhadra ? ), St, Gregory, the 
illuminator, led a band of Christians against the colony in 
the 4th century A. n. In the fight that ensued, the chief 
priests of the Krsna cult were slain, the idols broken, 
and the temples razed to the ground. A church was 
built on the site of Deraeter’s temple, and a cross set up where 
the Gisani idol stood. More than 5,000 of the colonists 
became Christians and 438 sons of the priests and temple 
servants who remained obdurate had their heads shaved, and 
wwe transported to a distant place. ^ 

In this age, or perhaps much earlier, Indian fairy-tales 
suohaa tiiose of the purse . of Eorfeunatus, the league-boots, 

I /.iS.iliS., 1904, pp. 309-J14 (j^etinedy), . . - , 
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the magic mirror, the magic ointment, the invisible cap, etc., 
found their way to Europe. 

XIX. Augustus conquered Egypt in 30 e. c., and he 
and his successors strove to suppress the Arab traders and 
pirates, and to develop a direct sea-trade between India and 
the Roman empire. Stx’abo says that he saw in 25 b. c. 
about 120 ships sailing from Horraus to India. ^ In the 
same year went an Indian embassy with gifts to Augustus, 
from a king called Porus by some and Pandion by others, 
Strabo, quoting Nicholas Daraaskinos, says that this writer 
met the Indian ambassadors at Antioch. “It appeared 
from the letter (of embassy) that their number had been 
more than three reported as sun by him. The rest had 
died chiefly in consequence of the length of the journey. 
The letter form Porus was written in Greek on parchment 
and that though he was the soveriegn of 600 kings, he 
nevertheless set a high value on being Caesar’s friend, and 
was willing to grant him a passage at any time through 
his dominions, and to assist him in any good enterprise. 
Eight naked servants carried the gifts. They had girdles 
encircling their waists and were fragrant with ointment. 
The gift consisted of Hermes, born without arms from the 
shoulders, large snakes and a serpent ten cubits long 
and a river-tortoise three cubits long, and a partridge 
larger than a vulture. They were accompanied, it is said, 
by the man who burnt himself at Athens. [He], with a 
smile, leapt upon the pyre naked and anointed and 
with a girdle round his loins. On his tomb was this 
inscription, ‘Zermanochegas, an Indian from Bargosa having 
immortalized himself according to the custom of his 
country, lies here’®. Zermanochegas seems to be the 
Greek rendering of ^ramapacarya or Jaina guru and the self- 
immolation, a variety of or suicide by those who 

I Quoted by McCrindle, p. 6, 
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obtain moksa. Dion Cassius says that the presents included 
tigers, which the Komans as also the Greeks saw for the first 
time. They gave also a lad without arras, like the statues of 
Mercury one sees, but who made up for the want of 
hands by. employing his feet, with which he could bend 
and throw a dart and play on a trumpet.”^ Floras® 
says that “the Indians, who live under the Sun together 
with Jewels and precious stones, bringing elephants also 
among their presents, reckoned nothing so much an obliga- 
tion upon the emperor, as the length of the journey, which 
they had finished in four years.*' The Indian king, who sent 
the embassy, cannot be identified, as the party started from 
Barygosa (Bharukacchah It was probably one of the Satakarni 
kings. The name Porus, in the account, seems to be a reminis- 
cence of the expedition of Alexander ; and the name Pandion 
is due to the fact that many Roman traders were in those 
days settled in the Pa^dy a- capital. Neither can it be the 
proper name of the king who wanted to befriend Augustus. 

SX. The Indian trade grew rapidly. In 22 A.n, Emperor 
Tiberius (14-37 a.d.) thought it necessary to write to the Roman 
Senate, “If a reform is in truth intended, where must it begin ? 
How are we to deal with the peculiar articles of female 
vanity, and in particular with that rage for jewels and preci- 
ous trinkets which drain the empire of its wealth, and sends 
in exchange for baubles the money of the commonwealth to 
foreign nations ?”® In the time of Emperor Claudius (41-54 
A.D.) Arabian domination in the Red Sea was well brought 
under control. Hippalus, the Roman pilot, ‘discovered’ 
about 45 A.D. the periodic change of the monsoon winds. 
The Romans rewarded the discoverer by giving the name 
Hippalus to the S. W. monsoon, and u^^ed the discovery 
by developing a great direct sea-trade iif^gems and pearls, 
sandalwood and ebony, balms and spices and especially pepper 
of India. This trade grew to enormous proportions in the 

* lb., p, 79,^ ^ ^ Ib., p. 78. 3 Tacitus., iii, 53, 
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times of Claudius and Nero (54-68 A. D.) so that Pliny com- 
plained in 70 A. D. that India drained gold to the value of 
nearly million pounds a year, “giving back her own wares, 
which are sold among us at fully a hundred times their first 
cost.”^ From Pliny we also learn that Nero paid one million 
sesterces for one cup of emerald (which the Roman writer 
calls Indian agate.).”® Pliny denounced the use of pepper on 
grounds other than its cost.® It was during this age that 
Greek mariners, who bad sailed to south Indian ports, carried 
to Europe tales from the great Epic Mahahharata to which 
Dion Chrysostom refers. 

XXI. About 60 A.D. an Egyptian Greek merchant, whose 
name we do not know, an inhabitant of Berenike wrote the 
Feriplus of the Erythrmi Sea which forms “the first record of 
organised trading” between the east and the west. It marks 
the establishment of the direct trade of Rome with India with- 
out the intervention of the Semitic races of Mesopotamia, 
Arabia or Syria, or of the Yavanas, who had settled along the 
overland trade-routes. 

The chief East African ports at this time were Ptolemais, 
the centre of trade in elephants, ivory and tortoise-shell, 
and Adulis (Massowa), from which ran a road to Axum, the 
ancient capital of Abyssinia. Indian traders, who wanted to 
avoid the intervention of Arabs, who still infested the Red Sea, 
landed their goods at Adulis, and took them to Axum and 

I Pliny, Nat His., vi. 26, 3 Ib., xxxvii. 7. 8. 

3 “It is quite surprising that the use of pepper has come so much 
into fashion, seeing that in other substances which we use, it is some- 
times their sweetness, and sometimes their appearance that has attract- 
ed our notice ; whereas, pepper has nothing in it that can plead as 
a recommendation to either fruit or berry, its only desirable quality 
being a certain pungency; and yet it is for this that we import it 
all the way from India ! Who was the first to make trial of it as an 
article of food ? And who, I wonder, was the man that was not 
content to prepare himself by ; hunger only for satisfying a greedy 
appetite.” Ib., xii. 14; Schoff,AS. p. 214. 
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thence to Alexaindria overland, UjjaiHj Bharukaccha, Axuin, 
and Alexandria were in close connection during the first and 
second centuries, and the observer of the early relations 
between Buddhism and Christianity may find, along this fre- 
quented route, greater evidence of mutual influence than along 
the relatively obstructed overland route through Parthia to 
Antioch and Ephesus.^ One such evidence Fergusson notes 
in the great structure at Axum, about which he says, is “the 
idea is Egyptian, the details are Indian, an Indian nine-storied 
pagoda, translated in Egyptian in the first century of the 
Christian era he also remarks that it represents “the curious 
marriage of Indian with Egyptian art which we would expect 
to find in the spot where the two people came into contact and 
enlisted architecture to symbolize their commercial union/’® 
Along this route, probably, came to Ujjain, Greek astrology 
and astronomy, which, blended with the pre-existing Indian 
astronomy, reached a high degree of development on Indian 
soil. 

The chief Somali ports were Avalites, Males, Mundus, 
Mosyllum, Cape Elephant, Acanuce “where alone is produced 
the far-side frankincense in great quantity and of the best 
grade,” and the Cape of Spices (Cape Guardafui). To these 
ports were brought from the opposite coast of Surastra flint 
glass, wheat, iron, cotton cloth, Indian copal (dammar), rice, 
ghee, sesame oil, girdles and jaggery. These articles were 
exchanged for ivory, tortoise-shell, but chiefly cinnamon and 
frankincense. 3 This trade has persisted to some extent to 
this day. 

The chief places of trade with Arabia were Muza (Mocha), 
Saphar, Eudsemon (Aden, the great meeting place of Egyp- 
tian, and Arabian traders), Cana, Syagrus, the island of Soco- 
tra Mosoha, and the island of Sarapis. The Indian articles 
imported were coloured cloths, saffron, muslins, rice, wheat, 

1 Scho|p5.pfflh^/«j, p. 64 . 2 Hist, of Arch, I, 142 - 3 . 

; 3 Pmplus, i-^f 
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fetuale slaves and sesame oil, and those exported were myrrh, 
frankincense, aloes, and tortoise-shells.^ 

The chief Persian Gulf ports were Apologus and Ormana, 
where white pearls, dates, wine, gold and slaves were exchan- 
ged for copper, sandalwood, teakwood, blaokwood and ebony 
from India.® These “slaves” were Greek girls, wanted for 
service in Indian courts, both in the north and south of the 
country. 

The chief port of Sind, which the Periplus calls Scythia 
because it was ruled by Saka kings, was Barbaricum, “ subject 
to Parthian princes who are constantly driving each other out 
and whose capital was Minnagara.”® “The ships lie at anchor 
at Barbaricum, but all their cargoes are carried up to the 
metropolis, by the river, to the king. There are imported 
into this market-place a great deal of their clothing and a 
little spurious figured linen, topaz, coral, storax, frankincense, 
vessels of glass, silver and gold plate, and a little wine. On 
the other hand there are exported costus, bdellium, lyciura, 
nard, turquoise, lapis lazuli, Seric skins, cotton cloths, silk 
yarns and indigo,” The Periplus says that the Parthian (Saka- 
Pallava) princes of the Indus valley were “constantly driving 
each other out.” Perhaps this disorganised state of ‘Tndo- 
Scythia”, the ^aka dominions in the North-western India, was 
due to Vikramaditya ^akari’s signal defeat of them in 56 B.C., 
which is commemorated in the Vikrama Bra. 

XXII. The premier port of India in those days was 
Barygaza (Bharukaccha) on the coast called Syrashtrane 
(Surastra). The country adjoining was Abiria (Abhira) 
“a fertile country, yielding butter, wheat, rice, sesame oil 
and clarified butter, cotton and the Indian cloths made there- 
from of the coarser sorts ; very many cattle arQ pastured there 
(the Abhiras were from time immemorial famous herdsmen) 
and the men are of great stature and black in colour. The 
metropolis of the country is ( another ) Minnagara, from 

I Periplus, 21-11. 2 7^,35-36, 3 7 ^., .39. 
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which much cotton cloth is brought down to Barygaza.”^ 
From Ujjain in the east, “formerly a royal capital,” were 
brought all things needed for the welfare of the country about 
Barygaza, and many things for trade : agate and cornelian, 
Indian muslins and mallow cloth, and much ordinary 
cloth,”® besides spikenard, costus, and bdellium from the 
Himalayan regions, silk-cloth from China, via Kabul, and 
yarn and pepper from South India. The articles imported 
at Bharukaeeha (now Broach) were, “wine (Italian preferred, 
also Laodicean and Arabian), copper, tin, lead, coral and topaz, 
thin clothing and inferior sorts of all kinds, bright coloured 
girdles a cubit wide, storax, sweet clover, flint glass, realga?’, 
antimony, gold and silver coin, on which there is a profit 
when exchanged for the money of the country, and ointment 
but not very costly and not much. And for the king there 
are brought into' those places very costly vessels of silver, 
singing boys, beautiful maidens for the harem, thin clothing 
of the finest weaves and the choicest ointments,”^ Apparently 
some of these luxuries for the king^ were as much from other 
parts of India as from foreign countries. 

flo he continued) 

P. T. Srinivasa Itangar 


1 Pcriplus, 41. Fleet identifies this Minnagara with Dohad in the 
Panch Mahals. JRAS., 1912, p. 788. 

2 Periplus,\Z. 3 Ib., 

4, The author of the Periplus calls him Mambanons or Nam- 
banus, and fleet identifies him with Nahapana [fRAS., igoy, 
P' ip 4 |’)> hut k. D. lianerjee has proved that Nahapana must have 
died long Wore this: d (/AAA, 1^7, pp. 273-2S9). Mambanos 
Was probably a Raja, of \vhom the Andhra Emperors were suzerains 


A Oomparative Survey of Indian Painting 

‘In the house in which the re are paintings, fortune pros- 
pers’ is a sentiment which occurs in the Visp-udharniottarain, 
one of the earliest technical books of the Hindus, so far dis- 
covered, dealing with art. It is a truly Indian sentiment. So, 
long before we read of art galleries among the foremost west- 
ern nations of the present day, Indian kings had their 
CitrasalEs or art galleries. The Pali Vinaya Pitaka and 
Jatakas and many Sanskrit works mention them. ^ The allusion 
to the “Hall of Paintings” in a famous Chinese work of art of 
the ninth century b.c. or earlier has been declared by a well- 
known orientalist, Dr. Voretzsch, to be unsupported by Chinese 
literary evidence. May we not, therefore, consider that the 
expression was borrowed from India, for ‘chamber of paintings’ 
is a literal translation of the Sanskrit Citrasala ? Should this 
bo so, it would go to prove the antiquity of galleries or museums 
of art in India, and the love for art which must have been 
prevalent in this country. To return to our subject, practi- 
cally nothing of the very early period in which painting as 
an art must have been practised in India exists. According 
to the evidence afforded by early literature and technical 
works of a later date like the Vispiudharmottaram® and 
Silparatnam^ the art of painting frescoes on the walls of 
religious edifices, public buildings and even private houses 
must have been practised in ages much anterior to these works 
and had been handed down as a living tradition. It was indeed 
something much more than a tradition. From the elaborate ins- 
tructions given in the technical books it would appear that 
mural painting must have been widely practised. The two 

I Vide Journ. Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc,, 1923. 

a Publ., Venkatesvar Rress, Bombay, 1923. 

3 Publ., Trivandrum Sanskrit Beries, 1922. 
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books mentioned are the principal sources of our infor- 
mation regarding the theory and practice of painting amongst 
the Hindus. The CitrasStras, concerning which we read, 
are lost precepts of a much older date on art. Besides 
fresco, the Visnudharmottaram also speaks of tempera paint- 
ing on wood, cloth and even leather but it makes no 
mention of painting on silk or palm leaves. 

The Jogimara cave paintings were till very recently consi- 
dered to be the earliest paintings, of which traces still 
exist. These contain some apparently very old and almost 
unrecognizable paintings “vigorously outlined” and some not so 
ancient in which the line work has been described as ‘‘tolerabl}’ 
dexterous and bold.”^ The colouring or so much of it as 
remains may have been repaintings of a later date and the 
red, crimson, black and yellow bands which divide the panels 
painted in concentric circles are indifferently executed. What 
is even more important than the excellence of some of the 
drawings is the fact that the figures delineated, the chariots 
and eaitya halls, all recall early Buddhist reliefs.® Emi- 
nent archaeologists have ascribed these primitive paintings 
variously to the third century and to the first century before 
the Christian era. Even anterior to these paintings are 
some paintings described as prehistoric at Singhanpur in 
Eaigar state discovered by Anderson and pre-historie paintings 
have been discovered at Hosangabad and elsewhere. Probably 
the oldest ‘graffiti’ drawings are in the Kupgal hill in the 
Bellary district and are associated with neolithic remains dis- 
covered by Capt. Newbold.^ Pre- historic outline drawings in 
red ochre were found in the Nizam’s dominions by Bruce- 
Foote,^^ These pre-historio drawings and paintings have some 

1 Cambridge History of India, I, p. 642. 

2 Arch. Surv. Ind., Ann. Rep., 1903-04, pp. 130-131. 

3 Madras Jour. Lit. and Science, vol 7, 1838 ; R, Bruce-Poote, 
Indian Prehistoric and Proto-historic antiquities, pp. 88-89. 

4 R. Bruce-Fopte,pp. cit., 9.127. 
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common elements of resemblance to prehistoric art remains 
discovered chiefly in Spain and France, The Singhanpur 
paintings^ of men and animals are said to resemble those at 
Cogul in Spain. A.part from the primitive art of these rock 
paintings which are inchoate efforts to picture hunting scenes 
and the life of the tribe, early Indian art is intimately 
connected with religion. 

A. legend in the Divyavadana speaks of the paintings of 
Buddha’s portrait from lite by the painters of the court of 
BimbisSra from which it would seem that even portrait paint- 
ing was known long prior to Buddha’s time but European 
scholars deny this and consider the story an anachronism.^ 

With Ajanta we come to wdiat may be called the 
historic period cd Indian art. The paintings in the different 
caves of Ajanta are supposed to have been executed at 
various periods from the 1st to the 7th century a. d., but 
these dates have not been conclusively proved to be final and 
it would not be surprising if more adequate scholarship and 
research put back the earliest date a few centuries earlier. 
Critics who have never visited India have said that the Ajanta 
paintings must be considered as ‘primitive’ but to our mind 
many centuries of artistic development, the history of which 
is now lost, must have contributed to the making of these 
precious mural documents which represent that Indian painting 
arrived at perfection. Who, capable of artistic enjoyment, 
can remain unmoved At the sight of these wonderful art 
productions of the glorious past which baffle description, 
and attempts at reproduction can never convey the monu- 
mental grandeur and beauty of the originals. Ajanta could not 
liave been an isolated instance of contemporary painting. 
When the Ajanta frescoes were painted, there must have been 

1 C. W. A nderson, The Rock-paintings of Singhanpur — Journ. 
Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., . 1918. 

2 Vide Sur tes Illustratiotis Tibetaihes d’une Legenda du Divyava- 
dana par J. Hackin, Ann, d# Mus; Guimet, tome 40, pp. 145 ff, 
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many other artists richly decorating many a palace and shrine 
but these have long perished. The AJanta paintings were 
discovered only in 1817. Let us hope that other equally old, 
if not older, paintings, though we dare not hope better, will be 
found in the future, for much yet remains to be done by the 
archaeologist. In the Ajanta frescoes there is a vastness of 
conception, force of expression, perfect grace, a complete 
mastery of the materials of the painter and an Indianness 
which are unique. They are the greatest examples of figure 
painting in the whole range of Indian art. Next to them in 
importance are the paintings in the Bagh caves and those at 
Sigiriya in Ceylon. These frescoes are not splendid monuments 
of luxury like the late Hellenistic art of Pompeii. They are 
the fruits of the pious labour of Buddhist monks whose life’s 
pleasure it was to enrich the living rock with the life history 
of the Divine Master. 

The art of Ajanta is not merely the religious art of a 
nation. The Ajanta artists found their inspiration in the 
human and animal life surrounding them. Hence we have 
representations of human scenes. Many nations appear on these 
walls and we think we can detect even men from BeD<ya]. 
Again the paintings of animals and birds are extraordinarily 
sympathetic while there are exquisite gems of decorative art 
in the panels of foliage and bird life. Immediately follow- 
ing the latest paintings in the Ajanta caves, we have the 
remains of cave paintings in Bagh in Gwalior State, copies of 
which have been made by pupils of the Calcutta School while 
the Principal of the Lucknow School of Art has published a 
small monograph 1 on them. These follow the Ajanta tradition 
and strengthen the view that there must have been through 
,jnany centuries a great school of mural paiuters. Cave paint- 
ings have been newly discovered in the Madras Presidency at 
Sittaiiavasal near Paddukottai and ascribed to the seventh 

i The Bagh Caves by Asit Kumar Haider in the ‘Bengalee’ ; vide 
also the ‘Rupam/ No. 8. 
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ceatury.’^ These paintings are in a Jain rock-cut temple again 
akin to the Ajanta style though less forceful and impressive. 
It is a moot question whether this great tradition suddenly 
disappeared from the land with the first Muhammadan inva- 
sions or whether it spread far and wide with the growth 
of Buddhism and was assimilated by local schools, and in that 
process lost its pristine vigour and assumed forms, the paren- 
tage of which has become in process of time and in course of 
development or deterioration a matter ot uncertainty. There 
can be no doubt, and the Chinese themselves are the first to 
acknowledge it, that China borrowed from India not only the 
religion of Buddha but along with it the literature and the 
culture of Indian Buddhism. When China looked up towards 
India for inspiration in her higher thought, can it be doubted 
that her art, too, was profoundly influenced by the mother 
country of her religion ? There is a device used in the Ajanta 
frescoes of shading to obtain relief wholly unknown to Chinese 
art but which appears in the wall paintings of the Golden Hall 
at Horyuiji in Japan. We are told in Chinese books® that the 
principal painter of the Liang dynasty introduced this purely 
Indian technique into China and it was thence carried 
into Japan. This is perhaps not a great matter by itself 
bub the testimony ot the Chinese witnesses is of great 
importance. Through China this art tradition was brought 
to Japan. It was carried into Central Asia, Khotan, 
Tun-huang, Turfau and other places either north-ward from 
India or through that great country which reached such a 
marvellous perfection in art as to outshine the best that 
India could give at a later age.. In recent times it is 
becoming a fashion with western students of art to deny or 
under-rate the art influence of India on other Asiatic countries 
but we think such an attitude does India no small injustice. On 
the other hand it would be equally unjust to say that any of 

I G. Jouveau-DubreuU, The Palkva Painting. 

3 A, Waley, Chinese Painting, p. 83. 
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these countries owed its art entirely to India. Each had its indi- 
genous art, probably each was largely influenced by Indian art 
but that art was so assimilated that it was the country’s art 
which remained though made inimensely richer. Banners and 
wall-paintings occur in the Central Asian find-spots notably at 
Tun-huang in which we can glimpse the art of Nepal and 
through her Ajanta. But the greatest iiifliieuee exercised, 
and quite naturally, on the art of these Central Asian 
regions was by the contemporary art of China then in a 
truer sense a living inspiration than Ajanta on account of 
China’s intimate relations with them. Each of these Central 
Asian remains is in consequence hardly anything more than 
Chinese provincial art. The picture of the child in the pain- 
ting from the grottoes of the Thousand Buddhas^ is typical of 
those paintings in which Chinese art stands out vividly. 

After the cave paintings the next documents in the art 
history of India are not temple walls but the miniatures of palm- 
leaf manuscripts of the Buddhist religion. The scene has shifted 
and these manuscripts do not come from western India or from 
the south. They come from Bengal and Nepal (Plate I, A.)® 
but still in the graceful attitudes of the divinities and in the 
scenes from Buddha’s life they are an echo of the art of 
Ajanta though a far-off echo. We are told that the minia- 
tures of the two most important of the existing manuscripts are 
copies of older paintings executed in Nepal before the end 
of the 11th century. The painting of mythological pictures 
in Nepal and Tibet was, and still is, a stereotyped art which 
has descended from old times. If this be true then these are 
not the earliest but probably the last remains of an art of 
illuminating manuscripts which may have existed for several 
/ife&Eturies earlier^' Here, too, we have drawings which depend 
for their beauty mainly on the sure handling of the brush in 
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drawing the outline though the simple but vivid colour 
schemes, in which again as in all the cave paintings mineral 
colours have been employed, are most striking. We find 
Nepalese manuscripts on paper in succeeding centuries all 
repeating this same hierarchical art but the hand of the pain- 
ter has now lost its magic touch and compared to the earlier 
palm-leaf examples the later work is poor and weak* The 
painting of the Nepalese and Tibetaii banners is analogous 
to this art though on a larger scale. The debt of Tibetan art, 
whether plastic or pictorial, to Nepalese art, and I would sayj 
through Nepalese art to Bengal , art under the Pal emperors, 
admits of no doubt. 

We go hack again to Western India — to Guzeratand E,ajpu- 
tana, and there, almost in the beginning of the fifteenthcen- 
tury, we find another art — the art of the Jainas, which, though 
not wholly dissimiiiar to some of the manuscript paintings 
of the Buddhists, nevertheless, has some strongly marked 
characteristics in the peculiarly angular physiognomy of the 
men and women and in the extraordinary drawing of the 
big eyes which are unduly elongated and often projected to the 
nose and even beyond (Plate I, B.). One of the earliest dated 
illustrated Jain manuscripts of the 15th century, a beautifully 
written and beautifully illustrated Kalpa Sutra, is in my posses- ,, 
sion. In these manuscripts we for the first time come upon that 
lavish use of gold by painters which later became such a feature' ; 
of Mughal, Rajput and Kangra art. These people wrote on 
silver and painted on gold and in the early manuscripts the . 
whole space ^ filled by a miniature appears to have been coated 
with gold which was covered with a rich scarlet pigment to . 
form the background while on the shining gold itself were out- 
lined the forms of gods and heroes, colour being used only for 
the dresses and ornaments. These manuscripts, too, we would . - 
say, are survivals from an earlier age when Jain artists ■ 

1 According to CoomarasW,afay» Notes on Jaina Art, Journ. Ind,-; 
Art., vol. IS, p. 91. but the statement seems to be not strictly accuratei':. 
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decorated palm-leaf manuscripts with these identical scenes and 
which goes beyond the earliest Jain illustrated palm-leaf manas- 


cript now 


known. This hieratic art gradually changes its 



characteristics after the sixteenth century under the influence 
of Mughal and Rajput art as we now know it ; it gravitates 
towards the latter till in the eighteenth century it becomes, 
indeed, a form of Rajput art.- Of very great importance 
in the history of Indian painting are the painted covers 
of Jaina Mss., very -early examples of which are in my 
collootion. From the religious art of the Jainas, let us 
turn to what has been called Jaina secular art. Oar 
knowledge of these is derived mainly from a series of 
paintings illustrating the story of Lor and Canda and an illus- 
trated manuscript of the Vasanta Vilas a,bout which we have 
heard lately.^ In all these illustrations we find the character- 
istic features of Jaina religious art bub there is nothing 
in them for which we must connect them with Jainism, 
I am convinced that these examples of the so-called Jaina 
secular art are in reality survivals of the, early art expression 
of the people of Rajputana prior touts detvelopment under tlio 
court patronage of the rapidly growing Rajput principalities, 
which, as is well known of Chitore, prized the art of painting 
equally with, poetry and music. We find the salient character- 
istics of these paintings — ^this very type, indeed,— for , and wide 
in the painted book covers of the United Provinces, of Orissa 
and even of Bengal, examples of all of which are in my 
collection, but there appears no reason for calling the art of 
any of these countries, associated as they were when these 
specimens were painted with the worship of Rama or Krsna, 
Jaina art or even Jaina secular art. A. maturer expression 
of' this art is to be found in the so-called “primitive Rajput 
Rl^inls," examples from the earliest series of which are in my 
collection (Plate II). An apparently later series is represented 


Painting in the Fifteenth Century — Rupam, 







Malkaus Raga 

Early Rajput Ragini painting. Circa 1580 A. D. 
Ghose Collection 
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in t!ic OocniiirnsiVti'iiy coll-wcfeion in Boston.^ Bavs ws not 
the same eyes here though more naturally drawn ? The faces 
and dresses have changed, Now we are in the age of Bajput 
eluvalry and Icings and warriors figure in these paintings. 
I c is not possible to deal with this absorbing theme of the 
origin of Rajput art in this paper but 1 throw out my 
suggestions which I hope to work out later. It is certain that 
Rajput art. ivas not a sudden outcome of the Mughal rule. 
A foreign civilization cannot affect the arts of a conser' 
vative people unless there is peaceful intercourse between the 
two. This relationship certainly did not exist between the Raj- 
put states and the Mughals till we come well into the reign 
of Akbar. Authenticated specimens of wall-paintings at 
Bikaner, Amber and Udaipur go back to the seventeenth 
centuiy and earlier examples may exist at other places. 

Before proceeding to deal with the art of Raj pu tana and the 
Western Himalaya it would be proper to say a word regarding 
the Mughal painting. Persian painting was introduced into 
India by Babur and was patronised by Humayun. But it was 
in Akbar's reign that that phase ol Indian art which we style 
Mughal art developed. The emperor, who was passionately 
fond of painting, was the most magnificent patron of arts 
that India, or possibly the world, has ever known. His painters, 
the great majority of whom were Hindus, were no doubt at 
first considerably infliueneed by the great Timurid andSafavid 
schools, especially by the former ; but they soon developed 
an absolutely distinctive style from which foreign elements 
vanished. This was Mughal painting— the painting fostered 
by the Mughal emperors. It was the product of the com- 
bination of Hindu talent with Muhammadan techni(^ue. 
It drew its inspiration mainly from history and was pre-emi- 
nent in portraiture, If drew' marvellously ' realistic portraits 
full of character and mdividuality (Plate III) ; it delightedi 

A. E.Coom:w4ssw^5^'-'Rikjput Paintings, vol. .II.. Pts. /U M 
lilA and IIIB, ..j ■ ■ a, '' 141 
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ia depicting battle fields and court scenes, in illustrating 
the hunt and anecdotes about monarehs — it was an art 
patronised by kings and existing lor their pleasure and 
glorification. It rarely makes that strong appeal to the 
imagination which much of Rajput art and Kangra art does, 
Mughal art at its inception like Persian art was an art of 
illustration, Akhar employed his court painters in magnifi- 
eently illustrating beautifully written manuscripts. As illu- 
minators they are scarcely inferior to the Persian masters while 
as portrait painters they stand unrivalled in Islamic art. 
Altogether Mughal art is more virile than the more pleasing 
art of Kangra. Rajput painting in the seventeenth century 
was largely influenced by Mughal art, though characteristic 
differences of style and temperament are observable. The 
RSgamala paintings above referred to are the finest products 
not only of Rajput but of all Hindu art. The term Rajput 
painting has been used so far to include both the paintings 
of Rajputana itself and the paintings of the numerous small hill 
states of the western Himalayas. But, while the art of 
Rajputana, especially of Jaipur, after approximating closely 
to Mughal art had in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century deteriorated considerably, the hill states, led by the 
Kangra school, developed an altogether new style which was 
known locally as the Kangraqalm.^ The best products of the 
Kangra painters date from about the middle of the eighteenth 
century till about a hundred years ago. As the poli- 
tical power of these small states almost vanished with the rise 
of the Sikh power, their art, which was the product of kingly 
patronage, also suffered and though painters continued for 

1... Kangra District Gazetteer, 1883-84. The passage is of such 
importance that no apology is needed for giving it in full : “Kangra ki 
occasionally heard among native draughtsmen, who 
profess to ire able to distinguish the qalm—meaning touch or style 
tj , iq sort pf school of illumination and picture-painting 

that is Supposed th havb flottrished at Kangra.” 




The Musician 

Kangra drawing— Early nineteenth century 
Ghose Collection 


I. H. Q.. Jam. 1926 
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sometime longer their art has nothing of the beauty of the 
earlier work. Some earlier paintings which have been attri- 
buted to Jammu but probably belong to the Kangra and 
neighbouring districts are remarkable for their rich mineral 
colouring, bold draughtsmanship and vigour of composition. The 
best examples of this earlier art are the large Eam-Syana paint- 
ings of the siege of Lanka in the Boston and New York museums 
and in my own collection, Love was the absorbing theme 
of Kangra art and the theme the artists selected viz., the love of 
Radha and Krsna, lias been the favourite theme of Indian poets 
from Jayadeva to Rabindranath. Here I may mention that I 
have been fortunate enough to secure a unique series of lovely 
illustrations of the Gitagovinda and an illustrated Nayika Ms. 
by Mahakavi Ray. ^ The special charm of Kangra paintings 
lies in their delicacy of line and grace and their use of colours 
of extraordinary richness and purity which European artists 
may well envy. There are marked characteristics in ths 
drawing. The figures are nearly always in profile and thf 
pictures of ladies with long fine eyelashes, unusually lengthened 
and beautiful languishing eyes, straight and slightly pointer 
noses, slightly pointed chins and fine delicate faces less ova 
than the Mughal ladies are a type in themselves — the loveli 
ness of which a poet alone can describe (Plate VI).® Where^ 
the painters of Mandi, Garhwal, Guler, Judd and Jarana 
looked to Kangra for . their inspiration we have no evidence tha 
the painters in Rajputana^ — in Jaipur, Alwar, Udaipur — eve 
developed the distinctive technique and manner of Kangra 
Mention must be made of the painters of Basohli, who deve 
loped a distinctive and rich style anterior to Kangra an 
excellent examples of whose work are the Gita Govinda illus 
trations in my collection mentioned above. 

1 See Introduction by Percy Brown to the Catalogue o£ a Loi 

Exh.bition of Paintings frotri the Ghose Collection, 1925. ■ 

2 The reproduction very imperfectly conveys the rare quality [ 

the original. - , - , . . . 
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The art of Bengal, and of Orissa (which is closely related to 
Bengal art) must; be mentioned here, though neither has been 
recognised so far by writers on Indian paintings. The subject 
is; unfamiliar Owing to the rarity of examples. The painting re- 
produced on Plate IV is a remarkable specimen of painting 
on 'cotton cloth so often mentioned in Sanskrit literature. The 
painted mannsoript covers of Bengal (Plate V) with their vigour 
of draughtsmanship, their wonderful colour composition and 
their illustration of the spirit (of devotion for they deal mostly 
with Vaisnava subjects such as the. love of Radha and Krsna 
'.^of Caitanya’s fcarakirtans) are of surpassing value in the history 
;,%f Indian art. A word should be said about the early Ramayana 
I'sfells which in colour and composition have the qualities of mural 
jlpainting inspite of their technical deficiencies and which vividly 
recall Egyptian paintings and the paintings on Greek vases. 
It is, worthy of note that they were the work of rustic 
wandering minstrels who recited their songs as they unfolded 
' fch^ir graphic representations of the Ilamayap.a story. 

In the ancient art of Ajanta the bold linear construefeiou 
is easily recognisable and is most effective. The line drawing 
brushwork. For beauty of outline the great Mughal and 
' , Baiout painters are hard to beat. Their line is a fine sensi- 

8 7 drawn line, often done, as in the',^case of Mughal 
h a single squirrel’s hair though the Kangra 
; disdain the use of ochre and even pencil. We 
[rawing again asserting its claim, as a powerful 
pression in the folk-art of Bengal from the begiii- 
t century right down to about fifty years back, 
the line is drawn with the brush, not with a fine 
single hair, but with a brush which with one sweep 
dly draws whole figures in which Hue and curve 
amic harmony. The drawing of Siva at the foot 
is a fair example of this art. Apart from this 
h^ been the art History of India from the middle 
the strange assumption that the 
t aiid that western art principles 



The bearers of offerings to Krsna 
Old Bengal painting on cotton cloth 
Seventeenth century or earlier 
Ghose Collection 


/. H. Q.. Jmt. 1926 
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country for a long time confined themselves strictly to the 
teaching ol western art without tailing into account the 
natural instincts and traditions of the race. Opinion has 
changed mainly owing to the efforts of E. B. Havell, and the 
im})ortiiuce of a study of old Indian art as a part of an 
artist's training is now generally recognised. On the 
other hand, it is worthy of note that one of the foremost 
opponents of old Indian art has recently made this weighty 
pronouncement : ‘‘Tradition is a living thing and utterly 
unlike the copying of styles, which has replaced tradition 
in modern life. No such failure of energy, as archaism 
represents, appears in Indian art before the twentieth 
century”. The new Calcutta school is a reaction against 
the Europeanised art of which Eavi Varnia remains the 
type. It is the outcome of a renaissance of Indiap H 
culture brought about by that very education which 
in the domain of art had such a baneful effect. Disillusion- 
raent has taken place as regards the utility of copying western 
models. We see born out of the tense yearning for the 
revival of the glorious traditions of old Indian culture a new 
enthusiasm for the fine craftsmanship of the older schools. 
It is thus really a resuscitation of artistic craftsmanship mo- 
delled upon old Indian art. The new school is first and fore- 
most Indian. From this Indianness has arisen its respect 
for a long neglected medium and rejection of a medium 
altogether foreign not only to Indian but to all Asiatic art. 
In its imitation of the conventions of the old schools, in its 
insistence on the forms of art of a bygone age beautiful in' 
their simplicity and in their choice of subjects for artistic treat- : 
ment from the old mythology and romantic traditions, it is a . 
revival, of Hindu painting at its best. 'But there are modern ,, 
artists who are? not content to follow the old tradition. In 
their attempt to strike , the imagination they are essaying the .. 


— 
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copying of old models can never produce great art ; what is re- 
quired is creative power. Happily a few of the leading expo- 
nents of the new school have shown proofs of this gift. They 
are the teachers of the corning generation. With the joy 
of hope we await a new dawn fragrant with flowers which have 
bloomed in the night to illumine the artistic life of the people. 

To conclude, the old art of India ever haunts us like a 
sweet enchantment wafting faint perfumes of lost ages, lost 
beauties, lost glories. The passion for that art will grow in 
the fullness of years. While the art of India will continue a 
revivifying and ever present influence in the land of its birth, 
it will receive the respectful homage of all who will try to 
understand it in every country and in all times to come. 

Ajit Ghose 


Ghose Collection, 


The Ked^pur Copper-plate Inscription of Sri Oandradeva 


PART I. INTRODUCTORY 

This copper-plate inscription was discovered at Kedarpiir village. 
Police station Palaiig in the district of Faridpur in 1325 B. S. and 
it is now deposited in the Dacca Museum. 

The copper-plate bears on the top an inscribed seal ivith the emblem 
of the Buddhist Dharmacakra and two couchant deer on two sides. 
Below the wheel is inscribed ^Sri-Candradevah.’ 

The epigraph is of a quite peculiar type, for it comes abruptly 
to an end after a description of the lineage of a certain Candra family. 
The inscription begins with a benedictory verse wherein the Triratna 
is mentioned. Next, is mentioned one Purna Candra who seems to 
have led his army in expeditions. From him sprang Suvarna Candra 
noted for his purity of character. His illustrious son was Trailokya 
Candradeva. He seems to be the first person in the family to 
have carved out a considerable kingdom and to have assumed the 
title of Maharajadhiraja, Though he conquered his opponents he 
was not much attached to worldly passions and was a Buddhist. From 
him sprang Candradeva who first assumed the imperial 

title. The copper-plate ends by mentioning him, as in camp at Sri 
Vikramapura, 

Two other inscriptions of this family are already known, viz.^ the 
Idilpiir copper-plate inscription of Sri Candradeva of which a summary 
by late Babu Garigamohan Laskar, M.A. was published in the Dacca 
Review^ (1912, October) and the Rampal copper-plate inscription, also 
of Sri Candra edited by Professor R, G. Vasak, m,a, [E. vol. XII, 
(1913.1914)], 

Mr* Nalini Kanta Bhattasali published a version of the text and 
a reduced facsimile of this new epigraph in the Bengali monthly 
Pratibha for A§vin, 1326 B, S. 

As the engraving was badly done, the epigraph must be carefully 
examined before accepting the important conclusions drawn by Mr* 
BhattaMlin from the apparently unsatisfactory version of the text, publish- 
ed by him. AccordinglyrI was directed by Babu Ak§aya Kumara Maitreya 
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to re-read the inscription, with the help of the reduced facsimile impres- 
sion issued in the Pratibha and also of a rather unsatisfactory ink estamp- 
age, (procured from the Dacca Museum), and placed at my disposal. 

The copper-plate bears an inscription on one side only in Bengali 
letters of the early nth century and the language is Sanskrit through- 
out, the first fifteen lines being in poetry divided into ^ verses, and the 
rest in prose. 

From a more careful examination of the text, it is evident that the 
composition is not really so corrupt as Mr. Bhattasall thought it to be. 

But in restoring a corrupt text the proposed emendations should 
as little alter the metrical arrangement or sequence of thought and 
sense as possible. Also to make out a text from the confusion and inter- 
change of the five nasals and anusvara, ‘ja’ and ‘ya’, ‘ba’ and 'vaV hja’ and 
‘na’, and of the three sibilants, etc. is not philologically impossible. Besides 
these difficulties, mistakes might also result from the composer’s and the 


I The first and the chief part of this article was prepared (as 
early as the first quarter of 1920) during my tutelage to Babu Aksaya 
Kumara Maitrej'a, C.I.E., as a Govt. Post-graduate Research Scholar 
in Archaeology at Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, when Professor 
Radha Govinda Vasak, m.a. (now of the Dacca University) was the 
Hony. Secretary of the Institution. 

Then, I took note only of the Bengali paper on the epigraph in ques- 
tion, published at the time by Mr. Nalinikanta Bbattasalin, Curator, 
Dacca Museum. He has also lately published an English version of the 
text in Ep. Ind., vol. XVII, No. 12. In the latter version, which I have 
duly referred to, Mr. Bhattasall has fully modified his chief conclusions, 
on a line with the suggestions made in this paper, though no reasons are 
stated for this change of opinion. My paper, however, could not unfor- 
tunately be published previously, as a typed copy of the paper, together 
with the only estarapage in my possession submitted to the /. B. 0 , P. 
S,, was, I was told, somehow lost. 

It was however possible for me to proceed to the Dacca Museum 
in the first part of July, 1924, in order to examine the plate and to 
check my readings and conclusions. 

As I do not find any reasons to change or modify any of these, 
my piaper is published practically in the ordinal form—as the necessity 
for bringing out my new edition of the epigraph still remains intact, 
espedally bn account of the importance of the critical notes givbn 
and tile prbbfew discussed. ■ 
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engraver’s insufficient knowledge of the language and lastly from lack 
of the latter’s technical skill. 

A comparison of Mr. Bhatfcasalin’s readings and interpretations 
with those, herein proposed, will show the points of agreement and 
difference. As the latter are striking and the epigraph is peculiar, 
it is absolutely necessary to consider one by one, the more important 
points of difference as they seriously modify the propositions adduced 
by Mr. BhatfeaSalin. 

Mr. BhattaSSli reads and translates the 3rd as follows 

iw 11 

‘Purna Candra was not purified, did not ascend to such a position 
in a good familly — pure and respectable, by nature, therefore, he was 
not’ [Vide pRwr, ), 

Some pages, later, Mr. BhattaSall reads the same lines as follows : — 


p®#® ^ II 
tpprfp ®9n® 

1®^ <mt H 

The first two lines he further corrects as n The 

4 lines are translated as follows ; — 

‘'He was not pure ; he did not ascend the balance, i.e., he was not 
pure or born in a princely family~though, by nature he was of good 
character and respectable. Nevertheless, from him sprang a son, 
possessed of virtue and likened to the auspicious gold, Suvarna 
Candra by name.” [Vide pf^wr, pp. 238-239] 

Also “there is a hlesa in the Uokat viz. — ‘Gold is freed from impuri- 
ties and weighed in balance. Purna Candra was not made like that, 
but was, by very nature, of pure . character and noble; and inspite 
of the above-named d‘ ficiencies (a son named) Suvarna (gold) 
was born from him. More plainly speaking, — he was not personally 
‘Suvarna’ (gold) but was the father of 'Suvarga’ (gold). There is also 
a little .taore indication in jffie two words and that Purna 

Camira was not pure like the Brilimanas, etc., nor had he the^ position 
of K|atriya_ ptnc^ balance Le. he lieither 

bdonged to princely family.” [The 

quotations and 
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But all the above conclusions of Mr. Bhatta§alin are based upon 
erroneous readings of Hoka 3, which should be read as follows : 

cTSfTfv • 

II 

Its proposed translation is also given herein, some pages below. 

1. Mr. Bhattasalin’s [previous] readings violate metre and also his 
corrections are unnecessary, while he takes (both in the Bengali and 
the English versions) the first two lines of sloka 3 to belong to Purna 
Candra, though they really refer to Suvarna Candra. For the above 
reasons, Mr. Bhattasalin^s readings of 'Ma 3 and consequently his 
interpretations, also, are untenable. 

2. Mr. Bhattasali secondly puts forward a very important proposi- 
tion, viz., the identification of Dlpahkara Srijhana Atlsa with the 
2nd son of king SiT Candra and his descent from the (Sadhu) Sahu 
or Saha caste. Before accepting this important proposition it is 
necessary to examine if there are the necessary and suificient grounds 
for such conjecture. 

Mr. Bhattasalin's arguments may be stated as follows under three 
heads : — 

rt. Atisa was the 2nd son of his father Maharaja Kalyana ^^iT, 
the then king of Vikramapura. As Atisa was born in 980 A. D. 
consequently his father must have ruled at Vikramapura towards the 
last quarter of the loth century. According to Tibetan historians 
Ati§a belonged to the great Ksatriya race called Dsahor (^errlK). 

5 . “The copper-plate is inscribed in Bengali letters of the 10- nth 
century. That a certain king Govinda Candra by name ruled in 
Eastern Bengal is known. But the fact that he was a king of the region 
governed by the Candra family, i.e., was a successor of Sri Candra is 
undoubted for his name does not appear among Purna Candra^s three 
successive descendants, whose name we know. Consequently Sri 
Candra^s date may be fixed with certainty as 975-1000 A.D., approxi- 
mately.'^ [Translation]. [Also, vide Introduction, pp. 6-7 of 
edited by Mr. N. K. Bhatta^alin, and Mr. Vaikunthanath Datta]. 

.j.; Another fact is to be remembered here. While speaking of 
Puroa Capdra, the founder of the Candra dynasty, the composer of 
I<edarpur Inscription writes, as in the following verse" [3] : 

**that is> Purna Candra was not purified, and did not ascend 
to such a position in a good family — -pure and respectable, by nature. 
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therefore/he was not/* ^ this, has not a clear hint been given, 
that Purna Candra did not belong to a caste whose water could be 
used ?’** Also, /‘'following upon Mr. R, G. Vasak*s publication of the 
Rampal Inscription of Sri Candra, Mr. ^iva Candra Sil wrote a note 
in the proposing a restoration of text, viz., ‘Rohita-gi[ri].., therein 

the point discussed was that ‘ the Candras did not belong to any 
caste whose water could be used" *^From the Kedarpur copper-plate 
Inscription, we know of Sri Candra-deva*s complete freedom from 
worldly attachment" [Translation]. 

From the above agreements Mr. Bhattasal! comes to the following 
conclusions 

^‘The name and time of Ati§a's father Kalyana Sri are in complete 
agreement with those of Sri Candra, the grantor of this copper-plate. 
The conclusion is inevitable that the famous Buddhist learned man 
Dipahkara J^rijMna Atlsa was the second son of Sr! Candra, the 
grantor of the Vikrampura copper-plate.... Of him alone, could naturally 
be a monk son like Atisa... Again, we learn by another way that 
according to the Tibetans Atisa was of the Dsahor race. Perhaps 
mention is unnecessary, that the Tibetans hinted that Atisa belonged 
only to the Sahu (Sadhu) caste, who are known at present in the 
society as !§ahas. Consequently it is found, there is agreement about 
caste also. We are enabled, somewhat, to be sure of Atisa's nationality 
and family." 

Taking first, the last set of Mr. Bhattasalin's arguments, the pro- 
posed reading in the Rampal plate, viz. [R] and its identifica- 

tion are open to objection on linguistic and other grounds : — 

(i) For, the present Rohtasga^h (Dist. Sahabad) cannot represent 
the ancient site frtfcrrftE ft ?]. The word ^ (fort) appears in Bengali 
language also, and is generally derived from Sanskrit possibly 
because the Prakrt is from Skt. 'sm meaning (ditch) [vide 
and ]» But the word does not appear, on the contrary, 

in the Bengali compound (generally derived from Skt 

fort-commandant), while it is a component part of the old 
and modern Bengali word ^ ^ the second member of which 
(ilff) is probably of Desi origin. The word w therefore is very probably 
traceable to a Desi or even non- Aryan source, and it cannot stand for 
much less for ftftj or the word is to be derived from 
Skt ? [ Cf. old Bengali, form 3f# from Skt . 

I According'" to tnj^ learned- 'fti«nd Prof. Sunltikumar , ,Ca||^ 
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Rohitas or Rohtas is very probably derived from Ktf%crra. As the 
maxim is inapplicable flfw cannot stand for 

Also ^tf%tfl is in the feminine, while ftft is masculine. In the second 
verse of the Rampal copper-plate exigencies of the metre 

also require the 8th to be long, and the 9th and loth a^saras 

to be short. It is not therefore certain if the restoration should be 
ft* ?] and also whether the word is to be construed as 
31* [?] or as [?] 

(ii) Also, Trailokya Candra is mentioned in the Ramprd copper- 
plate, as "the support of the royal majesty smiling in the royal 
umbrella of the king of Harikela”, and as king of [vide E. L, 

vol. XII]. Though ‘it cannot be definitely known what political 
relation, if any, this king of Candradvipa had with the king of Harikela,’ 
it is probable that their mutual relationship was friendly ; it might have 
been one of (a defensive and offensive) alliance or the one might have 
been a faithful feudatory of the other. In either of the cases, the 
two kingdoms occupied contiguous positions. Also ft ? ] 

the original seat of the Candra family cannot be far removed from these 
tivo kingdoms ; for, to put the site in Dist. Sahabad would lead to a 
presumption (unsupported by facts), viz., that the whole area from (Dist. 
Sahabad) ^l'ftUTft[ ft ? ] to Candradvipa was under the sway of the 
Candras. 

Probably ft* ?] refers to some hill (originally surmounted 

by a fort ?) of red Klftn ( ) sandstone or ochrous rock and is to be 
located in East Bengal. 

But the theory of Purna Candra’s descent from a low stock is, as 
has been already shown, unfounded.^ 

But it is interesting to note that the mention of l^ri Candra’s 
absolute freedom from worldly passions gains additional weight as Srl- 
Candra probably became a Buddhist monk, being clad in yellow ( #i;). 
But it is strange that he should nevertheless undertake conquering 
expeditions in all direction:;. Again it does not appear if his father’s 
capital (and so naturally his also) was at Vikramapur, where he is 


V- f 


■A. .« 




pldhyiya, Ind. Germ, *ghfdh grdha (construed from Skt. grha) 

Bengali Hindi vs. 

t This mistake is however still not rectified in the English 
Rdr see l»d,, yol. XVli, No. 12 and contrast pp. 190, 192, 
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mentioned as in camp at the time of issue of the Inscriptioo. It 
would be intem^^ to compare side by side the descriptions of the 
princes of the Gandra family found in the two copperplates. 


Rampai Copperplate 

Purna Candm was born in 
the Gandra family of ?]. 

It seems, he dedicated holy images, 
erected pillars commemorating 
victories and also issued copper- 
l>late grants (verse 2). 

He was not a king. 

His son was the Bauddha 
Suvarna Candra^ so named as 
his mother, while pregnant was 
satisfied of her desire to see the 
rising lunar orb with a golden- 
moon (v. 3-4). 

His renowned son was Trailokya- 
Candra^ 

He was a most virtuous person 
among his paternal and maternal 
relations, and his fame spread in 
all quarters. 

*The support of the royal 
Fortune, smiling in the royal um- 
brella of the king of Harikela/he 
was the powerful and politic king 
of Gandradv!pa (v. 5). 

He was a devout Buddhist 
( ) and Maharajadhiraja. 

His much esteemed and devoted 
spouse was the fair SfhkMhcam 

(v. 6). 


Kedarpur CopperplaH 
Punia Can dr a was a prosperous 
man. He led his armies on expedi- 
tions (verse 2). 


From him sprang Suvarua 
Candruy who was by nature posses- 
sed of purity and dignity ( v. 3 ). 


T'railokya Candta possessed 
auspicious and handsome appear- 
ance and was fearful of the other 
world. He comforted the kiffgdom 
of animals and was famous for his 
virtuous deeds (v. 4.). 

Govetous of conquering the 
tract (of earth) encircled by waters 
(and yet unattached to objects of 
enjoyment) he vanquished his 
enemies in battle (v. 5). 

Trailokya Gandra was a^patron 
of the Good Path and was a devout 
Buddhist { ) He was a 
Maharajadhiraja. 


From him sprang a son, the 


Tl>e handsome Bf^Candm mas 
born of Trailokya Gandra 


■v'toidsome SrlCaudra^ He sbunned: 
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RampU Copperplate 

kaficana under the auspicious Raja- 
yoga as ter ism. From his bodily 
marks astrologers foretold of his 
future kingship (v. 


A prudent and famous king, he 
brought the whole country under 
his sway by throwing his enemy 
(or enemies) in prison (v. 8). He 
assumed the Imperial Title. He 
was the donor of the Copperplate 
grant 


Kedarpur Copperplate'' 

cruel deeds, appreciated merits 
and avoided finding faults with 
others. Sightly, clad in yellow 
( ’iftcr; ), he was free^ possessed of 
many virtues and was free from 
worldly attachment (v. 6), 

He undertook victorious mili- 
tary campaigns in all directions 
(v. 7) and first assumed the 
imperial title of 


It is not clear if the epigraph was at all meant for issue, for it does 
not give the occasion and purpose of such. Mr. Bhatta^ali is of opinion 
that the epigraph is not a deed but might have been one of the 
copper-plates kept ready beforehand in the royal archives as sorts of 
blank forms, the other portions of which were filled in, whenever 
necessities arose for the issue of deeds of gifts. 

But, if such plates (with only the preamble of documents inscribed) 
were kept ready for future use, why should &i Vikramapura be at 
all mentioned? Copper-plate records might have been issued from 
other places also, which would lead to the presumption (until recently 
unsupported by facts) that similar other records with names of other 
places were also kept ready for immediate future use. It is not certain 
if Sri Vikramapura in the plate is a proper name at all indicating 
a particular locality. Or, possibly the military encampments were 
made generally at points of strategic importance like Vikramapura. 

The composition of the copper-plate is poor. The verses are full 
of useless repetitions and unintelligent play over words, and there are 
some grammatical mistakes, too ^ but these are mostly trivial. 

The engraver’s work is also unsatisfactorily done and seems to be that 
of a novice or an illiterate man. It cannot be the work of a clever forger. 


I For . see Yajiiavalkya, ■ Acaridhyaya, Rajadharmaprakarana, 
slokas SlS-po and Vijnaneavara’s commentary thereon. ; 
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The seal, however^ seems to have been attached after the plate 
was inscribed^ as the letter ‘bha’ ( w ) in 1. i is destroyed in the process 
of fixing the seal. 

But it is not clear when were royal seals attachecl to deeds^—whether 
before or after their formal execution. There are no authorities on the 
point supporting the theories. 

But for the seal it would have been possible to find in the plate 
an unsuccessful attempt on the part of an engraver to carry into 
execution an equally poor specimen of a composer’s work. 


FART II 

In the preceding pages have been discussed at length Mr. N, K, 
Bhattasalin’s highly unscientific attempts to patch up a relationship 
of Dlpaiikara Srijhana Atisa with the Candra kings. It is 
unfortunately yet necessary to deal with another series of equally 
wild speculations of his, again^ to connect the Candra kings with 
Kantideva, who is known for the first time in Bengal history by the 
recent discovery of an unfinished copper-plate inscription. Mr. 
Bhatfcasalin’s arguments are given in his recent Bengali article 
published in the vernacular monthly, for 1332 

B. s. and may be translated as follows : — 

{a) ‘TIistorians were in the belief that, of the distinct royal 


The discovery, lately, fiom Chittagong of a Copper-plate Inscrip- 
tion of Kantideva of a similar type, purporting to have been issued 
from Vardhamanapura, however, in the opinion of the editors of the 
epigraph "^^seems to confirm the view, entertained after the discovery of 
the Kedarpur plate of Sri Candra, that the common (metrical) portion of 
copper-plate grants made by the same king used to be inscribed pre- 
viously in large numbers in the manner of printed forms, the formal 
grant being actually inscribed subsequently on respective occasions." 

Vide the new Chittagong Copper-plate of Kantideva by D. C. 
Bhattacharya, m.a. and J. N. Sikdar, M,a. in the Modmi Review^ 
November, 1922, pp. 612-14, 

Could these two plates represent attempts to prepare Kufea-sasanas 
(forged charters) ? None pT the, charters is however a clever piece of 
work so far as the literary composition. of each is concerned, 

l, H. Q., JUNE, 1926 
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families of East-Bengal, the Candra kings were the first. Now it is 
seen that Kantideva’s family is older than the family of the Candras. 

Tins conclusion had to be arrived at chiefly through a comparative 
study of the alphabets of the copper-plates of Kantideva and Srl- 
candra. Besides this, the manner of drafting this Copper-plate record 
also testifies to its antique character. Copper-plate inscriptions of the 
Candras— Varmans — Senas are all fashioned after the same way. But 
in Kantideva’s copper-plate, the name of the c.=ipital is mentioned first, 
following the ancient charters as ^ i 

It has been stated already that the copper-plate inscription is 
incomplete, the donative portion does not exist in it. The portions 
which would occur in all copper-plates, viz., ode to deities, recital 
of the merits of the royal family and proclamation of the royal 
order, were engraved on several copper-plates which remained in 
the royal achives, and when necessities arose the donative portions 
were engraved and the plates handed over to the Brahmanas 
receiving land as legal deeds of gift. A similar unfinished copper-plate 
of 6rlcandradeva of the Candra family has also been found. The 
contents and the readings of this were published by me in the Pratibha 
for 1326 B.S., its better readings having been published in the Ep. Ind., 
vol. XVII, p. 188. The copper-plate of Kantideva’s inscription has 
many defects, — the unfinished inscription of Sricandra mentioned before 
is full of mistakes on account of the engraver’s deficiencies. Perhaps 
for this reason only these two plates were not utilised. Also, it would 
not be improper to suppose that, both these royal families having 
lasted for a short period only, no sufficient time could at all be found 
to turn the engraved copper sheets into charters.” 

[b) “However, both these unfinished inscriptions are invaluable 
for historical purpose. In Kantideva’s inscription \ve got information 
of a new royal family. Sricandradeva’s inscription also has rendered 
great help in determining the history of the Candra family. Kantideva’s 
copper-plate was to have been issued from VardhainTina-pura-va,saka, i. e., 
at Vardham ana-pur a site was situated the capital of Kantideva. Where 
is this Vardkainanapura ? My friend Mr. Radha Govinda Vasak has 
supposed that it is not different from the present Vardhamma 
situated in Ra^ha I But Kantideva has addressed in his copper-plate 
to future kings of HarikelZ ma'^ala. From this the clear meaning 
understood is that he was himself king of that very Harikela mavi^ala. 

, That Harikela , IS another name for Vanga only— there is no doubt 

about this;. and though the name is found in the copper-plate of 



ir 

■4 
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Kantideva in the form Harikela^ still there can be no serious objection 
on the part of anybody to admit Harikela and Harikda as not different. 
That by was meant in olden times a piece of land, defined 

by boundaries as in the following way— is my opinion. Of old 
Vanga — the Meghamda was on the East, the MadhziinaPl on the West, 
the Dhavalesvar'i on the North and the sea towards the South. 

If Kantideva be determined as king of this limited region, then it 
is unnecessary to say that his capital could not possibly exist at all 
in Vardhamana of Consequently the location of the capital 

Vardhavimapira Is to he looked iox within this limit. The ruins of 
a big city are still observable at a place now familiar by the name of 
Ramapala, situated at the confluence of the old Brahmaputra and the 
Icchumafi, on the North-Eastern part of Vikramapura. Besides this, 
ruins of another old city are existent at the place called Kotali-padi 
of Faridpur District. But the city of Kotali-pada belongs to the Gupta 
period and the proof of it has been given elsewhere. It has also been 
stated elsewhere that the ruins observable in the environments of 
Ramapala are the remains of the ancient city of Vikramapura 
( irarel, '^1 tfrgK ). This ruin extends over an area 

covering about 5x5 miles. This extensive city appears to have been 
founded by Kantideva’s family. This city founded at the confluence 
of the Icchmtatl and the Brahmaputra grew up very quickly through 
commercial prosperity and became Vardhammapttra truly in name." 

(c) “Among the ruins of this Vikmmpura city, a copper-plate of 
Sricandradeva was discovered. Mr. RadhS Govinda Vasak has published 
its readings in the Ep. Ind,, vol. XII. “In this inscription there is written 
an enigmatic statement regarding Srlcandradeva’s father Trailokya- 
candradeva, who was born in that line of the Candras, (of whom there 
were many families), which possessed Rohitagiri. This family was 
of great prosperity i, e. was possessed of money and ivealth. Rohita-giri 
is clearly the name of hills in Tripura District. After 

•^this the enigmatic statement about Trailokyacandra is this — 





I & 2 Mr, BhattaSalin’s transcriptions of proper names and^of Skt. 
texts are characterised by sad mistakes. is the correct name (and 

not for the hills.. and have been always written 

wrongly as and ' V- The Skt. texts have also to be totally 
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Let attention be paid a little to the hidden iiieaning, 

Candntdvlpa is the ancient name for the major portion of 
Bakharganj Dist. It falls within Harikela kingdom. Ccnsequentiy, 
Trailokyacandra grew to be a vassal prince under the Harikela\CM\%, 
But, by the way, Trailokyacandra was also likened to the receptacle 
of the royal fortune of Harikela i. e. the king of Harikela had to 
depend on Trailokyacandra either for pecuniary heir; or fighting strength. 
What resulted from this reliance upon others, on the part of the 
Harikela king is clearly understood from this. Trailokyacandra had 
received Xhe Cnndradvipa by offering help of money or arms. His 
son >^iicandra became the king of Plarikela himself, after supplant- 
ing the sovereign family. Rohitagiri and its surrounding area were 
already in the hands of the Candras. So Sricandra became now 
master of Tripura^ Noakhlli, Dacca^ Faridpur^ Bakhaygm\j\ To 
mention old names, he became paramount king of Samatata and 
VangaP 

(d) ^‘W^ho is this particular king of Harikela^ possessor of the 
Kaktidacchatra. Opening the dictionary, one would see that Kakuda 
has many meanings. One meaning is 'snakek If this meaning be 
accepted, then it must be understood that the royal parasol of this 
Harikela king was engraved with kserpent.' Of course it could be 
taken in other way too. Now look at Kantideva's copper inscription. 
It is observable in the royal seal attached to its top that there is in 
it the figure of a four-feeted lion in a temple with thrice bent arch — 
which seems to be the figure of Nrsimka from the mention of the 
destruction of Hiranyakahipu in the inscription. Below it is written 
in raised letters — i Encircling the lower portion of the whole 
seal are two big hooded serpents with tails intertwined. 

These two serpents are so big and conspicuously engraved that 
they do not seem to have been used simply for decorative purposes. 
It seems to me, it is the Kakuda mark of the royal parasol of tlie 
Harikela king. And that from the hands of this Kar.tideva, j§rlcandra- 
deva snatched away HarikelaP 

(e) ‘^SiTcandradeva^s copper-plate inscription is issued from the city 
of Vikramaptira. What was named Vardhammapura in Kantideva's 
time, became, being won by the price of valour {vikrama), famous 

Vikfmtapura, In 1030 A, D. approximately, the Varman kings 
purcha^d with this price of valour Vikramapura from the Candras. 
Brom thO; last Varman king, at the same price of valour, Vijayasena 
purchased Vikranmpum in 1090 a. D. approximately. All copper- 
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plates of the Candra and the Varman kings and many plates of the 
Sena kings are issued from the capital Sri Vikranmpura'^ 

It is necessary to deal first with Mr, Bhattasalin’s most important 
arguments contained in sections (c), (d) and (e)-. 

The learned editors^ of the new Chittagong copperplate of Kanti- 
deva have tentatively fixed the date of the inscription on palzeographical 
considerations as between 750-850 A. D. Another great Bengalee 
epigraphist- has proved conclusively that Sri Candradeva^s copper- 
plates are older than BhojavarmaiPs copperplate, by comparing two 
test letters *sah and ‘hah of the epigraphic alphabets of both. But 
it is impossible to push the dale of Sri Candradeva’s inscriptions 
earlier than the i ith century A. D. 

The determination of Kantideva’s time is based on especially 
the comparison of the letters hna’ and hm’ of the epigraphic 
^alphabet of his copperplate and even if the period 750-850 A* D, 
be a little too early, more than a full century at least intervenes 
between Kantideva and Sri Candradeva, and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could both be regarded as contemporaneous. If there be no proofs 
of the* synchronism between the two kings, the one could not be 
supplanted by the other. However it is not relevant here to discuss 
the dates given by Mr. Bhattasalin for the seizure of Vikrampura 
by the Varman kings from the Candras and later on of the same, by 
the Senas from the Varmans. But it is not yet possible to fix them 
with such certainty as Mr. Bhattasalin has done so dogmatically. 
The data are not yet available to arrive at such close approximations. 

In his previous Bengali paper in iifw, Mr. Bhattasalin had put 
the Rohitagiri at Rohtasgadh but he has now transferred it to the 
other extreme of the compass from N. W, to S. E, and placed it at 
Lalmai hills in Dist Tippera. There are seven hill ranges 

stretching N, to S. and separated by valleys or marshes, in Tippera 
District and Hill Tippera, between the Mayanamatl hill on the West 
and the Lushai hills on the East All these hills are of red colour. 
But the Tripura hills are of red earth, not of stone. The colour 


1 Profs. D. C. Bhattacharya, M. A. and J. N. Sikdar, M. A. — The 
New Chittagong Copperplate of Kantideva— Review, Nov., 
1932. 

2 Mr. Rakhaldas VandydpSdhyaya — i 
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1 height, and inhabited at places by the Tipra . ^ 

are the stories or legends connected with it _ 
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with Candl. There is on hill a temp^ 
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2 Cf. the early literature of the local dialect ; 
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masters of the Nathapanthin (Yogi) sect— etc. The travails 
of form some of the finest specimens of early Bengali Literature. 

The sect however^ is very old and probably grew up gradually during 
the Pala period, though the masters (^j^) were possibly more ancient 
still.'"' 

Rohitagiri must be expected to have been of respectable height 
and of rock. As the names of places generally survive in popular 
memory, and the etc. are connected with the legends of 

and probably not older in age,^ so far as the name is concerned — 
for these reasons, and on account of the insignificant size and 
difference in structure, the identification of Rohitagiri with it must be 
rejected. Rohitagiri must be looked for elsewhere, possibly farther in 
the S. E., within Hill Tippera near Rangamati. We have authentic 
record of the name being older. An inscription in stone of the Buddhist 
Mahanavika Buddhagupta of Rakta-mrttika has been discovered in the 
Wellesley Dt of the Federated Malay States. This Rakta-mritiika h 
identical with Raiigamati on the Karnaphul% 

One more important issue was raised by Mr. Bhattasalin, regarding 
the Kakuda-cchatra of the Harikela king. The generally accepted 
senses of the word Kakuda in the Kosas are all given in the Sabda- 
kalpadruma under \ \\ a m 1 € li iW* # z 

^ 1 a a ) \ 

Roth and Bohtlingk vS Sanskrit Worterbuck gives one other meaning 
of on the authority of Susruta, "a species of serpenF ‘eine 

I Bendall, SubMsitasamgra ka^ loL i, p. i. ^‘Wassiliev gives 
authority for the identification of one Anangavajra with Goraksa 
skilled in magic {tafztrd) who lived under Gopala. The latter reigned 
in ‘Eastern India^ ( Gopala I cf Bengal, A. C. 800) ? 

1 Some antiquities have been discovered from time to time in 
the Lalmai hills. About 40 years back, as my informant Pandit Rajani 
Kanta writes^ the half-buried remains of a brickbuilt house was 
discovered there, thickly overgrown by shrubs and creepers. The 
Comilla Dt. Board utilised these materials as rubbishes for constructing 
roads ! All traces of these remains are perhaps obliterated, by now. In 
the northern portion of the hills u e. near are still to be found 

heaps of old bricks underground. Lately, a small brick temple has 
been unearthed near the dak bmgalow of Maharaja of Tripura in making 
excavations along the direetipa: /O an underground passage. Some 
ascetic appears to have performed sacrifices and worshipped here. 
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Schlangen— artP i\ccording to the latter, the serpents which have 
hoods, with marks of disc, plough etc. on their heads and uhicn 
move with rapidity, are called DiiTifikavcLS, This class of 

serpents is further subdivided into W, 

etc. Kakuda, as the name of this subclass of DarvVcara serpents, 
is an arbitary designation given by Su^ruta/ and as the copper-plate 
or stone inscriptions — Prahastis or Sasanas are not Vaidyaka works, 
the Kohas of Amara etc. would have greater authorities, there, ic 
determine the Balcti of any particular word, in accordance with the 
accepted principles of the Sabdikas^ 

^ I c{^' 

ft Wt I 

fttsf stmftRr ii 



This is an arbitrary and obscure proper name for a species of 

serpents, given by Susruta and does not mean serpents i)i general. 
As this word in the compound hikuda-cchatra^ also cannot be proved 
to have been U!^ed as a proper name, it cannot be taken to mean *a 
serpent* and so the meaning of the compound must be taken in the 
only possible sense ‘an umbrella with royal device,* What this 
particular device on the royal parasol was, it is not now posbible to 
know with certainty, for it might not necessarily have been the same 
as that on the royal seal (the iMchana or crest) of copper*plate charters. 
We know of the originally uniform practice of having one device for 
the la/hchdna or crest, and another device for the dhvaja or banner.^ 

According to the prescribed rules^ for affexing royal seals to 
copper*pIate charters, the Raja-viudra of Kantideva’s inscription not 
only consists of the two hooded serpents but the most important and 
indispensable portions are constituted by the crest and the legend 
contained in the heart-shaped projection of the copper-plate. It is 
now necessary to discuss the possible significance of this royal seal 
with a view to identification of the figure, engraved thereon. 

The comparison of Kanticl<^va to Nrsimha in a slista-sloka, firstly 
on one hand cannot be taken as offering sufficient clues to thedetermina- 
on, exactly of his religious faith, when we take into consideration 


ftamfw i ^TinFTOwi; i i . 

voL II,- '(lyop).-*-}. F.. Fleet**— Epigraphy, p. 
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parallel cases. On the other hand the inscription opens with a saluta- 
tion to the and Kantideva is called distinctly 

We know that all existing copper-plate inscriptions of the Pala emperors 
begin with invocations to the Buddha but they and their wives or 
daughters were often compared to Brah manic heroes and heroines^ gods 
and goddesses, while Narayanapala himself compared to 
etc., offered lands for fsmfTOf and qmqci in his Bhagalpur 
copper-plate. Even if the copper-plate charters of the Palas did not 
mention by name the Dharma-cakra-mudrci^ no scholar would suggest 
that the Palas were not Buddhists and the device in their seals was 
that of the Visnu-cakra. 

On the other hand, the liberality to Brah manic shrines on the part 
of the Buddhist kings and their familiarity with the sacred lore and 
traditions of Brahmanic faiths indicate the want of sectarian bias and 
religious intolerance of the period. Kan tide va's inscription also reflects 
the same spirit of religious freedom. In view of the above facts and 
the consideration that worshippers of such a (^r) form ofVisnu 
as Nrsimha were always rare even among the Vaisnavas, it is unthink- 
able that a devout Buddhist king like Kantideva would be a devotee 
of Nrsimha. The identification, suggested by Mr, Bhattasalin, of the 
figure in the seal with this deity must therefore have to be altogether 
rejected. And for its possible identification, we are not entitled to go 
beyond the indications suggested by the inscription itself and to drag in 
and raise issues otherwise unconnected. If Kantideva was a Buddhist, his 
royal seal must be also Buddhist or at least non-sectarian in character. 
We must have to interpret the devices in the seal accordingly. 

We know of the existence in ancient India of architectural and 
sculptural motifs, decorative devices, and artistic, religious and social 
traditions and other institutions which were perfectly non-sectarian in 
character and formed the common heritage of all the great Indian 
religious faiths. To such categories belong, for example, the symbols 
of the lotus, the va/ra and the lion, the elephant and the figure of 
LaksmX, which have been freely represented or made use of by all 
Indian sects. Though to a the symbol of the lotus has the addi- 
tional significance of Sahasmra^ the lotus, par excellence and the 
fiery eyes of the lion peering through the darkness of night stands for 
j'hma-drdii and the elephant in rut for moha, as it knows not the 
goad. While, the Buddhist would understand by the symbol of vafra^ 
the vikva-vajra, and the symbol pf the lion would suggest to him the 
Lion of the Sakya c\m ( ) or the voice of the Tathagata pro- 

1. H. Q., JUKE, 19 ^^ 43 




mulgating the Law in the roaring voice of a Uon ( ) ; and the 

symbol of the elephant would mean the while six-tusked elephant 
form, which the mother of the Blessed One saw in her dream. 

There seems to have been times really, in India, when the Tathagata 
himself was not yet represented in images or figures but the principal 
events of his life were indicated by symbols. Thus the bull, tlie 
constellation of Taurus under which the Tathagata was born, stood for 
the Nativity, or the Mahabhiniskramanam was indicated by a pair of 
foot-prints and so on. 

Considering the early period to which the copper-plate of Kanti- 
deva belongs, the figure in the seal must be taken on the above 
grounds as that of the Lion, symbolising stmftf'f, the lion of the Sakya 
clan or iJltgr promulgating in thundering voice ( ), which has 
been heard through ages, the sacred Law, the Saddharma. 

Again, look at the form of the seal in Kantideva’s copper-plate ; 
it is the form of a leaf of the Bodhidruma, the Nyagrodha perhaps. 
Or, the form is that of a lotus-bud half-opened seen from the profile, 
or of the shooting rays of a fire-flame ( scafhi ) with, which the Dharma 
dispelling the darkness of ignorance^ or guiding the Scrngha across 
the ocean of existence’^ is compared; Compare also the form of 
the Cintamani — the flaming jewel, the Buddhist touchstone of fabulous 
efficacy — of the shape of a half-opened lotus-bud ( ) i 
It is also one of the prescribed forms® of the gkantaoi a Buddhist 
shrine (fsi) — i” 

The question might be asked, what do this pair of serpents stand 
for, or signify ? What could be the purpose of choosing a pair of 
■serpents for portrayal ? The reason would be the same, as why Indian 
•artists choose garlands of flowers and jewels to hang down pillar- 
capitals, and creepers to twine around ot nagas to coil about pillar 
stems. The determination of the exact types and forms of the 


I In Sn Candradeva-’s copper-plates. 

? In Kantideva’s copper-plate. 

3 V4^sb compare the form ‘ of the Buddhis 
dafioBSj Sbtne of ■which have pointed leaf-like s 
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lotus-bud^ would fit in more harmoniously with the sinuous grace of 
serpents. On the other hand, the jewelled mga-mithuna^ coiling their 
tails in close embrace, would more fitly support between themselves 
both, something of a form suggesting the Cintamani, the fabled jewel 
shaped like lotus-bud. 

Contrast with this seal of Kantideva, the seals in Sri Candradeva^s 
Kedarpur and Rampal copper-plates. In the Rampal plate, the dkanna- 
cakra'inudra is enclosed by successive rings, the outer-most of which 
is beaded’- and capped by a jewel. This simple ornamental ring 
as if rests on a small oblong pedestal without decorations. 

In the Kedarpur copper-plate the outermost enclosing ring of the 
dhanna'Cakra-mudm is highly decorative. The ornamental pattern 
suggests the smikha-lata or a halo of curling tongues of fire, rather 
sikha of a flaming lamp to which Dharma is compared. The 
pedestal on which this halo rests, is accordingly highly decorative, 
suggesting the graceful lotus-leaves. 

From the above considerations, we come to the conclusion that the 
nagas in Kantideva’s copper-plate were necessitated simply by the 
artistic exigencies (of attaching a seal of peculiar shape, for example,) 
of the metal worker^s craft. 

It is now necessary to discuss Mr. BhattasaliiTs minor arguments 
contained in sections (a) and (b). 

Kantideva does not seem to have been a paramount king. Certain- 
ly Mr. Bhattasall was right in rejecting Prof. R, G. Vasak*s identi- 
fication of Vardhamanapura with Vardhamana, the town of Burdwan 
in Radka^ for the simple reason, that the capital of a kingdom, 
could not be situated outside its territorial limits. But as it is impossi- 
ble to prove that the Candras took by conquest from Kantideva, who 
flourished a century earlier, this city capital of theirs, the changing of 
its name, subsequently, to Vikramapura, by the Candras is unthinkable.^ 


1 This enclosing beaded rim might be suggestive of the string 

of counting enclosing a figure of the hta-d^vatU or 

his PraPhka (symbol). 

2 Kantideva might have been probably contemporaneous with 

Purna Candra, Sri Candradeva^s great-grand-fath^ might have 

flourished hundred years, earlier. From Kantideva and Purna Candra 
there might be synchronisms between these two royal lines. • * • 
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Also, though we have instances of important capitals bearing double 
.names, e. g., Gauda and Laksmanavatl, Pataliputra and Kusumapura, 
really these were instances of new cities being built on older sites. 
The older names of places would survive in popular memory for centu- 
ries unless, for instance, more magnificent cities grow up there 
completely out-shining the older ones. 

Vardhamanapura must therefore be regarded as different from 
Vikramapura, though its exact location is at present indeterminable on 
account of the lack of exact data. Again the doubt may be expressed 
if Vardhamanapura be a proper name at all, or corresponds to the 

’ or ’ put before i would then 

simply mean 'from the prosperous — capital) city.’ Though the land 

given away need not necessarily belong to the province from which any 
deed be issued as Mr. Bhattasall however thinks, apparently the name 
of Vardhamana is found only much later in Vallala Sena’s Sltahatl 
copper-plate as and not i . 


Text of the Kedarpur Copper-plate Inscrip>tion of 
Gandradew.^ 

L. 1. [OmJ svasti | 

Vandyo Jinab sa bhagavan karu^-aika-patrara 

li- 2. Dhammo*=pyasai vijayate jagad-ekadipajb 

[Read ] 

L. 3. yafc-sevaya sakala [eva] mahanubbavab 

samsara-parana = upagacchatii bbiksu-safighah II [t]. 


•/ : : * ; Bha^jasalin’s readings ; _ » 

, Vetsfe I, Ridings, same as Vasantatilaka Metre. 
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L. 3. Puraa 

Candra iti srl{n5n=asm = 

L. 4, =naslra'jara raja]^ I 


Verse 2. Readings, same as mine. (With scansions). 

L. 3- 

Bengali 1 o o o o — o o ; o o o 
version j tr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

L. s. 0 m: W II (^) 

English version. Ditto. 

„ Note. ^‘This corrupt ^ada has not been properly interpreted. The 
letter ^ after ^(?) is not seen on the impression. A plausible emendation 
which I would offer, with much hesitation though, is nm [^ f^] ^ ft 
[^*] [^] and translate the passage thus : ^afraid of which (i.e. dust) the 

enemy (kings) sought refuge under his parasol giving up (all) shame.’ 
H. K. 

Verse 2. Note. The readings of the third pada of this Anmtuhh Uoka 
are very unsettled and one akmra seems to have been totally omitted 
and this could be restored to its proper position only through metrical 
considerations. But as the matras of some aksaras are immaterial, it 
creates additional difficulty here. The scansion of this anustub^ verse 
would be as follows, indicating by ciphers as before the aksaras whose 
matras are immaterial : 

oooo--' — oo; oooo'-- — wo{ 
oooo'--- — oo; oooo— 

Mr. Bhattasalin^s restorations and emendations would make his 
5th aksara of the third jpMa ^ long and the 6th akmra \ ( ft 
shortj whereas the contrary should have been the case. Also the form 
is impossible grammatically as the base is i Judging from 
the general freedom from really serious mistakes of composition of 
this inscription, (though the standard of literary excellence may not 
be high), it is impossible to accept Mr. Bhattasalin’s readings, 
restorations and emendations which are themselves wrong gram- 
matically and from the point of view of prosody. Also, most of the 
aksaras in the third pada^ could not be read with certainty either 
from the e.stampage or from the plate. It is therefore important to 
discuss fully every possible reading of each particular aksara, arrived 
at both from the originai ^ate and the published impression. 
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Li. 4 . yas[ya] p|u |s[aj 
jra 


I • 

I slosiaa'I r f tithaj. 


i Jl pu j 

ye’ J 

.ys 


|ta 
vva I 


; tthvi 


Readings of eacli separate aksar.i of i (Alternative suggestions 
are bracketted together) : 


Estamp- 

age 


Remarlcs 


sy[a *•] 
s[?] 


u 

<D 




a, 

p 

CO 

(D 

a 

o 

(D 

X 



S 


<D 

G 


CD 

bX) 

<D 

<D 

X 

4J 

OJ 

CiO 

X 

a 

> 

Cfi 

a 

S 

<D 

> 

C 

.2 ■ 

CD 

tnt 

cd 

-M 

on 

ci 

4-> 

X 

CD 

X 

ctf 

o 

CD 

o 

0) 

AM 

G 

X 

•M 



tii3 


C/J 

s 

<L) 

*S5 

M 

X3 

G' 

cd 

(D 

s 

o 

(L) 

CO 

o 

cw 

.s 

CD 

5 

M' ■ 

o 


gL' 

s. 

jT 

cd 

0) 

X 


0 

on 

•M 


f£! 

.*.*** 




CD 


<u 

•XJ 

M . 
CD 

x 

c 

<u 

X 

iM 

o 

to 

o 

H 

O 

X 


Oi 




c 


a 


, 

^ i 
% ) 
tSTT 

s f ^ 

o 

yl 

ye^ 

tya 


r rtltha 
j jtu 
( vva 
tthva 


.Hj 'T3 

^ rM Ci( 
O * 

O <D 

■ 

S 

8 

OJ -M 

c 5/;., 
(D Ctf 
.. > rp ^ 

s s 

•SR « 

t/3 

4) -S 

Jrt p ' * 

^ CJH 

y'H-4 ' ' 

^ v * 

u 

<i> . — . 

M ^ rr, ' 

Si'- r 

(D ^ 
rM 
<5i 


. o.> 

"Xf ■' O' 

o C 
(D O 

5 X 

O -C 

S S: 

S J ^ 

S o '3 

S ° S 


y, n roman letters, all possible cases, we have to arrive 


4 :[. 
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L. 5. m=atapa-tram = a-patra- 

yajill [ ^ ] [Anustubli] 


at the somewhat uncouth and complicated general formulaic form ; 

! * 1 1 » I I *1 r I 1 1 

sna 

pu 

I pw 

It will be seen that the readings of Mr. Bhatt asaiin suggested in his 
Bengali edition of the epigraph (in ufOTT, B. S.) and his English 
edition in the Ep, Ind, voh XVIII, No. 12 as also those suggested in the 
last paper, in the notes (by H. K. S.); are not tenable and so necessarily 
are the interpretations. 

It is found that one aksara of this third padais missing and this must 
be located, from metrical considerations, before any restoration be 
attempted. As the Sth aksara must be short, the position of the 5th 
group of letters in the verse is untenable as allits possible readings 
show a long vowel. But as it can shift to the right alone, and that for one 




place only, its position is fixed as the 6th aksara of the pada. The first 
two aksaras can be read and interpreted with some certainty ; it is a prono- 
minal base. Only the 3rd or the 4th aksara could therefore be missing. 

But unfortunately, any further degree of accuracy is not possible, 
as the matras of all the first four aksafas of each pada of anustubh 
sloka are immaterial for versification. Therefore, either of the third and 
the fourth aksaras might be missing, and any restorations should take 
note of these facts. A 11 possible readings and restorations, based on 
epigiaphic, grammatical and metrical considerations, and on both 
these alternatives are given below. The readings from the original 
plate must be regarded more authoritative. 


Third aksara 
missing 


Fourth „ 


1 ) 'r [«*t] W( I ]- 

2) ^ 

3) ) N(i)K]- 

+ W- 

4) 
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L. 5. 

Nagnaxi visuddho na tuladhirudhali 
kintu prakrty = aiva yuto garimna 
tathapi ka 

[ Indra-vajra ] 

L. 6. lyaiia-suvarnBa-kalpah 

Suvargia CaBdras = sukrti tatobhut 11 [^] 

[ TJpeHdra-vajra ] 

[ Metre Upajati] 

PuQiy-avalokali para-lo 
L. 7 . ka-bhiro = 

flokyah sainasvasita-jiva-lokah 
trailokya-saipklrttita-pu^ya-klrtteh 

Trai- 

L. 8. lok^m-Candro’sya vabhuva putudi «[ « ] 

[ Read ] 

Indravajra ] 


The reading of the fourth construction is from the estampage. The 
last construction is however impossible from metrical considerations, 
as the fifth aksara could not be long. The third construction 
gives the best sense though involves the greatest number of emenda- 
tions. There seems to have been a possible reference to the rainy 
season, rrra^^ and inspite of all confusions, this seems to be apparent, as 
the parasol is mentioned in the next (4th) 

Mr. BhatfcaSalin’s Readings : — 

Verse 3. (Bengali version) 

^ ST ftjig ( 1: ) n 

[Read also ^ ^ 1 

Readings in Mr. Bhafetasalin’s English version are same as mine. 
But he still seems to cling to his former wrong conclusions based on 
defective readings about Pur^a Gandra's low descent See Ep, Ind,^ VoL 
XVII, No, 12, p, 190. Abstract of the KedUrpur plate, (v. 3.) 

; Verse 4,' Readfe«;:sa®ae. as. those of mine. 
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Catuh-payorasi-samapta-prtihvl- 
jayabhilaso vi- 

L. 9. sayesv-aluvclhah [TJpendravajra] 

[ Bead fa?] 

Yuddhesu nistrinsa-lata-jalena 

yo vairi'Valinim sainayaficakai’a 11 [ S)> ] [Indravajra] 

[ Read si] 

[ Metre [Jpajati ] 

L. ] 0. ^rlmaa Sri Gaiidradevah sainajani tanayas=tasya sad- 

varraa-vandhob. 
[Read ] 

krur-aranibhe sayaluh paraguna-inukharo dosa-vad- 
[Read ] aikaroiikah 

L. 11. preksyali pito gunanam nidhir = iti visaya-sakti-paksad- 

vipakse 

L. 12. yasm’m = adhatta vedlia sriyaiu = afcirabhasad = arthato- 

[Read ] namatascaL^l 

[Sragdhara Metre] 

L.13. Sprstab parthiva-pamsu-doha rasa slaghaghana 

[Read ] 

diggajai = rnneti an am = ani ra esat-ih parihrto dureqia 

vrndarakaib 


Mr. Bhafctasalin’s readings (with scansion) 

Verse 5. Readings same. 

Verse 6 : 


Bengali Version 

l: J: n ^ — y'-' — j-w - 

English Version 

L.2. ggow „ 

Bengali „ \r . 

Bengali,, L.4. 

N. There seems to be a mark however in the estampage belovr 
after wa, which looks like u&ara. Also contrast the following ak§ara 
with sf' in line 13 and cf. with ajl in 1 . 9. It looks as rdhva (?). 
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L.14. kesesv=apsarasam=*a-purvva-pa)ita-bhrantmi 

samaropayan 

L.15. Santano rajasSm rapesu su jayino yasya dyumarggam 

gatablj t®] 

[Delete 

[Metre ^ardulavikrl4.itam ] 

L.16. Sa khalu Srl-Vikramapura-saraavasita-sriraaj = 

jaya-skandli8it-varat=p8rama-saugato Maharajadhiiajab 
SriTrailokyacandradeva-padanudhyafcah Parana svariih 
L.17. Paramabb attar ako Maharajadhiraja ^rluiau 
Sri Candradevah kusall 


It 


Critical Interpretation and Notes 

Om is indicated by a symbol called ^*5 by . (See below), 
might indicate Ganeaa’s w too. 

V. I ; — The Buddhist Triratna — the Buddha, the Dharma, and the 
Saiigha are mentioned. The Dharma is likened to a beacon for guiding 
the congregation of monks ( ) across the sea of transmigration. 

N. — This verse is practically identical with the opening verse of the 
Rampal copper-plate. H in 1 . i seems to have been destroyed in fixing the 
seal. In I. 2 there are two mistakes of the engraver, in 1 . 3. the word y? 
seems to have confounded the engraver. Jinah is the Triumphant 
or Victorious One — (the Buddha) — — the sole receptacle of 
compassion, is also the name of a Buddha. The letter w resembles 
(the left) portion of There might have been confusion and mistake 
in engraving two partly similar letters. 

V.2 : — N. — Here, mistakes seem to have been committed both by the 
composer and the engraver. Unfortunately the facsimile and also the 


Verse 7. 

Bengali ■, 
Version 

Eng. „ 


'L.2. 

e.3. 




(- 




, — II (e) 
Mr. BhalMalin's readings of the prose portion are same with mine. 
Only the pregnjbl^;, of the docurnent( ? ) is actually inscribed. 
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impression {supplied to me) were both very indistinct at this point. Mr. 
Bhafc5asaIin^s readings violate metre and do not give good sense. The 
proposed restoration of this corrupt verse is based on the following 
considerations. There are several anuprasa-s and in this piece of 

composition and another mmprasa in this very verse viz. ; 

it is therefore natural to suppose that there was one other sksa in the 
words— — , and also^ these letters can be read with 
certainty. ' The letter, immediately preceding, is either [wt] or [bstJ ^ 
if it be part of the word then ‘ + is the last word of 

a compound which qualifies ^mq-^i^—parasoP ‘for the purpose of—*. 

Also the idea is well-known that the dust raised by marching 
troops served for kings the purpose of canopies or umbrellas. Also 
there are authorities that umbrellas were decorated by feathers of birds. 

King Bhoja’s Yuktikalpataru gives in detail descriptions of umbrellas 
and of materials for their construction, one of which was feather of birds. 

[ Vide (edited by Pandit Isvara Candra Sastrin — C. O, S, 

No. i), pp. 62-7 — 

Again Agnipuranam, chapter 245 [ Anandasram Skt. Series, 
1900 ] 

^\\\ 

’qgw* wn w ^ 

[Also The Antiquities of Orissa (Vol. I, p. 108) — umbrellas; reprinted 
in Indo-Aryans (Vol. I, p. 266) by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra]. 

“The Agnipurana (c. 224)... recommends other materials besides 

cloth for the construction of royal umbrellas. According to it, ‘it is 
conducive to the good of princes to have their umbrellas made of the 
feathers of geese or of peacocks, or of parrots or of the herons {vaka) but 
they should not be made of feathers of various kinds mixed together?* 

Therefore, the last word of the verse -f very probably meant 
The stem of this word was probably ^-qw-^r^r ( ?r qw^ 
W!m% from nominal verb /a-pattra-ya — 

1 %: Such verbal derivatives are, however, by no means 

rare, cf. and wm, 'l? . The gender 

of this last word (in the neuter) in the verse seems to have 

been confounded as it was probably declined like %r€ (masculine). 

The general sense of the restored text (V, 2) is as follows: — 
"There was one Purna Candra possessing fortune. Clouds of dust 
were raised by the vanguard of his marching army. These served 
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not simply for the rainy season alone) ( out of 
occasion ) ( for his person ) ] the purpose of an umbrella good for 
use during the summer; but there was a difference^ viz., that unlike 
ordinary parasols, which display birds^ feathers as decorations, this dust 
parasol had no such feathers’\ 

V. 3: — Double entendre. — "It is not necessary for good gold 
{ J to be further purified by fire and weighed in balance ; 
on the other hand, it has of itself the (requisite) weight it should have, 
( y\ Suvarna Candra did not undergo further ordeals either 
by fire or by the balance but wa.s by nature possessed of dignity. 
Consequently Suvarna Candra was only a little less than pure gold 
) [— I ] 

N. The purificatory rites or ordeals mentionei in the verse might 
refer to Narada, i, 252 [ S. B. E. The Minor Law Books— J. Jolly ] : — 

"The balance, fire, water, poison, and fifthly consecrated water are 
the ordeals for the purgation of high-minded persons”. [ cf, Yajua- 
valkya, II, 95 ; Visnu, IX, II ]. 

N, Mr. Bhatta§alin^s readings have been already criticised. 
[ The first half of this verse refers to Suvarna Candra and not to 
Purna Candra, as has been wrongly interpreted. ] 

V, 4 : — An instance of the composer’s fondness for play upon words. 
Several derivatives of (connected withy^^) are used and the 

word w is repeated by the poet, very probably to show his high 
regard for Possibly there is a comparison of to 

the moon ; both were ( of auspicious appearance ) ; — 

(for the one was heavenly, while the fame of the other spread to the 
three worlds. Cf. the description of the Rampal Copper-plate); 

both of them comforted the animal kingdom ( the one 

being of soothing rays and the other a ^devout Buddhist’ ). 

V. 5 : — — possibly here is also a reference 
to Trailokya Candra’s being king of Candradvipa, etc, [ Vide Rampal 
Copper-plate ]. ‘'With his sword he overpowered his enemies just 
as the juice of medicinal plants soothes heat.” 

N. Several plants are known to produce cooling effects and remove 
heabstrokes e. g. and 1 Several others remove poison. The 
juice of is very cooling. 

V. 6 (c£ ) has reference to Trailokya Candra ’s 

faith. Buddhism is called the ( the True R also the 

The Middle Path ) ; is a mixture of the two. 

^ cruel acts. As jn the , Epigraph, 
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the letter V is turned by extending the upper stroke only a little, 
into a it is better to correct the V into a ^^Mnstead of into 
a.s Mr. Bhattasali has proposed ; besides wi: gives a good sense, 
etc.— Candra greatly appreciated whatever merit there 
was in others but was totally free from the fault-finding spirit/ 
(wrongly read before as ) — probably/ ‘clad in yellow (garment 
of a Buddhist monk)/ 

N. There is not much difference in the Epigraph between the 
letters % and cf. (line 12) would mean ‘fat, 

heaving— specially applicable to the female bust]. 

ITOf PrfirWh — ‘Sri Candra was the receptacle of several virtues and 
so he and he alone might be safely entrusted with the charge of one more 
precious thing'— with this thought, and with the greatest delight 
the Creator placed ^rl (Fortune) in his worldly 

pursuits (2. e, made him prosperous) and also before his name [or, 

, i. e. his name was Sri Candradevah ( ^riman Sri- 
candradevah — Sr! added to Candradevah) and not simply Candradevah# 

N. The canonical rules for adding the word f§rl before proper 
names are as follows : — 

{a) ‘‘ ' ft 

{/’ — quoted in Raghunandana's and i 

(^) 

w w ^ fioH 1 m' i/' This 

occurs in i [V. R. S, MSS., No. 201-202. and Rajshahi 

College Library MS., No. K (a) 128.] 

'wfl "sfu fw: ii Of course has a meaning like ‘force' — 

properly 1 But to interpret the word here in this way would destroy 
the beautiful poetical sense. Brahman using force on LaksmI ! 
Certainly it could not be. 

V. 7 : — The restoration of this verse is based on the consideration 
that elephants are fond of plunging in streams and ponds, and that they 
also scatter dust over bodies to keep offbeat Two alternate readings 
are suggested. The first, viz. K^[:] is based on epigraphic reasons ; 
there is not much difference in the Epigraph among the letters ‘cf’, 
and cf. ^ (v. 6)j— 1 (v. 2). There might have 

been confusion between V and V and probably has been omitted, as 
a result of that. 

The second reading-— gives the better sense ; 
but there is not enough space ; so it is less likely. [The reading 
is not apposite, as 
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The construction would be— 

t or ^ ^ ^ 

2 qif%Vri: m ^sf: i 

‘*Tne grey dust of earth was touched full of delight, by the guardian 
elephants of the several quarters, as if it was the tasteful milk (or stream 
of the milk-fluid) ; but the gods avoided it from a distance on account 
of the winkless nature of their eyes.*' 

N. — refers to ^King^, it will be a noun and not adjective, 
could only be then taken as a which would mar the 

sense wholly]. Gods are called on account of their winkless eyes. 

*‘The dust cloud raised during his many victorious fights went to 
the celestial regions after giving to the hair locks of celestial musicians, 
a false look of premature old age/^ 

N. The rest of the epigraph is in prose. The Emperor Sri Candra- 
deva is mentioned in the last Hne^ as in camp at Vikrampur, which 
was not therefore perhaps the seat of government of the Dynasty. 

Haridas Mitra 


j 

Sukra’s Economics in Hindu Science 

(i*) Tfie Logic of Loka-hita (Utilitarianism) 

Political philosophy is, as the very title implies, a branch of philo- 
sophy. It may not, indeed, have to discuss the theory of percep- 
tion or the nature of reality with which the philosophies technically so 
called have to deal. But in category as well as in substance the 
intercourse between political philosophy and these other philosophies 
is intimate. 

How do the Sukra authors stand in relation to the philosophical 
systems of their days ? A question like this may not be inappropriate 
to ask after having examined the economic categories and doctrines 
of 8 ukramti in the Positive Background of Hindu Sociology, [vol, II, part 
I (Political)]. The problem is to ascertain the real value of the materialism 
stteh as was propagated by the Sukra authors in the light of the pre- 
vailit^ bodies of knowledge in other fields. 

We are aware that the world in which the authors were discussing 
their special problems, namely, those bearing on the Saptanga, was a 
richly diversified one in point of the number of Their names 

are le^on, to gay-/ the authors have informed us (IV, iit, 45) ;• and 
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more precisely, we are thirty-two primary branches of 

Iear!img;(IV,;iii, SI“128^^ 

^ ^ philosophies {darhmtas) the 

them to be perhaps more than six/ It is clear, 
rate, that the conventional six are quite well known to them. 
But it is interesting to note that the six have not been mentioned by 
them “as a group’^ (IV, iii, 55-56). 

This is a curious item and, incidentally, may possess some value 
in the question of chronology. The relevant passages in the Sukramti 
cannot, certainly, be as old as the times when the philosophies were 
not yet known to be six. These must have to be accorded a date 
posterior, say, to Haribhadra^s Saddarhana-samuccaya-sujtra, 

, But how far posterior ? The fact that the authors do not call the 

philosophies six in number in the same breath as they describe the 
vidyas as thirt^Kwo seems to point to a period in which the figure 
6 as indicating the number of philosophical systems has lost its special 
significance. Can we then take it that the intellectual atmosphere 
is oriented to the conditions which gave rise to Madhavacarya^s 
Sarvadarmna-samgraha (1331) ? But of this more, later (sub- 
section, d). 

The impact of all these sciences, and especially of the six philo- 
phies on Bukramti be postulated as a matter of course. That 
i| the authors were working en rapport with the professors of other 

academies, is evident from the chapters on minerals, plants, animals, 
architecture, sculpture, painting, etc. These chapters may, indeed, 
be regarded as almost wholesale incorporations from specialised 
treatises on the subjects dealt with. 

But in regard to some of the philosophies, at any rate, the impact 
seems to be not so much one of assimilation as of antipathy and 
repulsion. The authors are quite explicit on the question of their 
intellectual credo. They are thoroughly convinced that their own 
science {ffitimstra) is more important than every other science (I, 20-24). 
For, wdiat food b in the physical organism of an individual, that the 
mtimstra is in the body politic. 

The authors do not certainly disparage all the sciences outside 
their own field by name. They have singled out only four, namely, 
grammar, logic, Mimamsa and Vedanta (i, 14-20). We are told, for 
instance, that one can master a . language even without studying 
grammar. In the same manner, treatises bfi logic may be dispensed 
with by persons who are bent on the pursuit of truth. Similarly, one 
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does not have to memori2e Jaimini’s lectures in order to master the 
rituals necessary in Vedic performances. Nor is it an absolute necessity 
to study the Vedantic disquisitions in order to be convinced of the 
frailties and littlenesses of the “world and the flesh.’’^ 

The comparative insignificance of these four vidjas is further 
exhibited from another angle of vision. Not every human being on 
earth, we are to understand, is likely to be in need of these sciences. 
And as these sciences have no utility outside their circumscribed 
horizons, they can be useful to a very limited number of persons, to 
the “specialists.” But what can the teeming millions do with these 
specialized branches of knowledge, — the men and women of the work- 
a-day world who have to pursue their commonplace round of duties ? 

The position of ^ukra authors has been most categorically declared 
at the very commencement of their work. "Other sciences,” say they 
“are but kriyaikadesabodhi., i. e., have for their subject matter, certain 
limited interests of mankind.” These must certainly yield the pal n 
to mtisastra which does not deal with ekade'sa (one a.«pect or domain) 
of human affairs (knya), but is, on the contrary sarvopajxvaka, i. e., 
helpful to all, aye, an instrument in, or, so to say, a pivot of, the 
social order, Verily, Kautilya (bk, I, ch. II) had caught the right 
Sukra tradition, as we have seen before, when he stated that there 
is but one vidya on earth, namely, political .science, in the estimation 
of ^ukra and his scholars. 

Such being the value of their science in their own eyes, the materia- 
lism that the ^ukra authors preach is self-conscious and aggressive. 
The doses are quite strong and are not diluted with solutions of non- 
nUi thought. 

They have not cared to indicate by bibliographical references the 
kind of philosophical symposium they used to enjoy. But the manner 
in which they have analysed the economic foundations of the saptm\ga 
does not fail to betray the company they kept. From top to bottom 
they are interested in the investigation of the utilities and ways and 
means of human welfare. 

Their sole gospel is furnished by social service, loka-Mta (i. 4-5), or, 
utilitarianism. ( To be- continutd ) 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


, l The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology^ vol. II, pt. I, 

(Alk^ 


Situation of Eavana’s Lanka : On the Equator 

At the Third Session of the All-India Oriental Conference held 
in Madras in 1925 Sirdar Madhavarao Kibe Saheb submitted a paper 
claiming that the Lanka of Ravana described in Valmiki’s Ramayana 
was located on a peak of the Amarakantaka mountain, which is an off- 
shoot of the Vindhya and from which starts the Narmada, which divides 
the continent of India into two parts, Northern and Southern. 
Professor Jacobi of Bonn admitted that this theory was superior to 
his, as regards the location of Lanka somewhere in Assam, when he 
edited Paumacariya which is a Jain version of the story of the Ramayana. 
It is not a very old work. So also is the Dasaratha Jataka which 
preserves the Buddhist version. The same topic formed the subject of 
a paper which the Sirdar Saheb read at the Session of the First Oriental 
Conference held at Poona in 1919 ; but the paper submitted to the 3rd 
Oriental Conference concludes with a remark that ‘‘the local iii 
formation now supplied should leave no doubt that Ravana’s Lanka 
was in Central India" 

Leaving aside the above two theories viz., Assam and Central India 
we may mention here the almost axiomatic theory that Ceylon was 
Lanka and Lanka is Ceylon. Many Oriental Scholars stick to this 
theory as a dead certainty. 

We however propose to submit to the reader a new theory regard- 
ing the situation of Lanka, which is supported by more weighty and 
reliable evidence collected from our ancient Sanskrit literature and 
mostly from Valmikfs Ramayana. This fourth theory may be 
summed up thus : — ‘‘Lanka was the capital of the big island known as 
Raksasa Dvipa situated in the midst of the Southern ocean. This 
Lanka was situated on the equator or the middle part of the earth. 
The distance between the Southern extremity of India and the 
Raksasa Dvipa or Lanka was a hundred Yojanas L e, about 700 
miles" 

First, we propose to quote authoritative evidences to show that 
Ceylon and Lanka were not the same nor was the Lanka city situated 
in Ceylon. 

(i) Simhala Dvipa is mentioned in Vanaparva and Sabhaparva of 
the Mahabharata. Greek writers called Ceylon by the name Taprobane 
(Tamraparna). Sahadeva, the Pancjava conqueror of Southern India, 

I. II. Q., JUNE, 1926 44 


^ .A T 5 mra Dvipa,. Ramaka Parvata. and des- 

is said to have tribute from king Bibhlsana of Lanka, 

patched env^s ^ „cient name of Ceylon. 

This Tamra Dvlpa IS of com ^ narrated that Sri Krsna 

(,) I„ Vanaparva, ahap er 5., « - ,,, 

„eat .0 visit tb. P*n 4 a™s wta ^ 

deplorable condition of the Pandavas. K J ^ expressed as 

of a„g« against tbe Kanravas the RSjasaj^ 

r 11 t. f^The orosoerity of Dharmaraja at the time oi j y 

follows.- Jj , countries in India were offenng 

YajSa was so great that Ung .„u,,o„. „ot even minding their 

servte to hm *n any ow cj Mleeoha and 

position or P™“f' \ /cf serving food to the guests." Here 

r eLXtT'r MarJ^Lla mentions Smihaia and Hafii. a, 

“ 7 ,rNexf rAe Markandeya Purina (chapter 58, vers« 20.29). 
the'LmIlMgameutious die names of the countries of Southern 
India. Among the lists we read : 

^w* 11 11 

These countries are said to be on the right side of the Kuima. 
also we find LaiikS and Sirphala as separate countries. 

(4) The Bhagavata (Sth skandha, chapter 19. verses 2 '3 j 
enumerated the eight minor islands of Jambu 

'"’^Here it is clear that the 7 * was Simhala and the Sth was 

(5) Varaha Mihira the great astronomer has mentioned m his 
g^‘f%ciT (chapter Xiv) the names of the countries in Southern In la. 
m ttifiisidn huh 

*r5'%iisT%n4^ifti’‘?^ ^fwr; 11 in " 

It is stated further that the names are given in order, commejicing 
from left to right. Anyhow we can say this much that Lanka an 

’ Simhala were away from each other. ^ 

(6) Ther^ are many passages in Sanskrit dramas and poetical 
works staVmg that Ceylon and Lanka were two different islands. At 

no reference from Sanskrit works 
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has been yet offered which expressly says that Ceylon is the ancient 
Lanka. And it is quite likely that such a reference cannot possibly 
be discovered. We give below one of the passages in support of our 
statement from Bala-Ramayana, a Sanskrit drama in lO acts by 
Poet Rajasekhara, He lived in the gth century A. C. He is said 
to have travelled throughout the length and breadth of India and his 
information may safely be believed to be quite correct legarding the 
geographical details he has offered. From the passage quoted below 
it will be clear that he meant for certain that Simhala (Ceylon) was 
different from Lanka. For example, in the 3rd act we find that a 
drama named Sita-svayamvara ” was being staged before Ravat^a, 
the king of Lanka for his amusement. Among the kings assembled 
for seeking the hand of Sita in marriage there is the king of Sinihala, 
named Rajaiekhara. Ravana taunts him and says: — 

Km:— I iT ^ i 

This means^ if it means anything;, that Ravana and the lord of Simhala 
were different personages. 

Again in the loth act while returning from Lanka to Ayodhya 
with Slta, Rama first showed the city of Lanka and the place where he 
fought with Ravana. Bibhisana was also their companion. He further 
showed her the Simhala Dvipa on being questioned about it by Slta : — 

^ qmhfl w u 

The very important thing to be noted in the above verse is that 
Bibhisana does not mention anything about Lanka or himself in the 
above description of Simhala or Ceylon, because they had all left 
Lanka in the back ground and details about the same had been given 
to Sita already. It clearly appears from the above verse that Simhala 
was a smaller' island and the poet means that Lanka was situated to 
the south-west of Simhala. 

If Lanka and Simhala were two different islands we must find out 
the exact situation of Lanka, 

It has been stated above that Lanka was at a distance of a hundred 
yojanas from the southern limits of India. The island was 100 yojanas 
in length and 40 yojanas in breadth. The dimensions are certainly 
not applicable to Siinhala. Professor S, B. Dikshit the author of the 
*Bharatavarsiyabhuyarnanat says^ ^^that Ceylon is Lanka'' but the 
distance of a hundred yojanas as given in Ramayana puzzles him 
and he seems the identification. 
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^ - -t iet us see whether there Ic nnt* 

o..de„a ,o p,o„ „,rt Lav, ka ,vas aw.y from Ceylon. ' ^ 

p) Aa.a “/»»»-- 

Dvlpa, (V) Knaa Dvipa, and (vi) V,r 5 ha Dvjpl' ' ' 

* ^ in tile ahove u/Tari r\ . 

verses 20-30 of the same chapter.' It Tsaid^''/'’ 
there are many gold mines there and the 

several classes of Mlecchas Th. P°P» 5 at'On con.si.sts of 

Malaya containing silver mines H ^ mountain named 

mountain on every 

mountain is also situated in this island The ' ’ Trikuta 

called Lanka is f^rded^o^^^ " ^ city 

length is hundred yojanas while its Ladth r/o yojanas“ T^lr 

Pun was onthe^mountainTril.-f ^^ to enable us to infer that Lanka 
Malaya Dvipa, which was one of ih; 

This Malaya Dvipa is nothing else hnf 

Indian Ocean. The Maldives L . the 

The above inferLce 1 mn 

description of the situation of supported by the 

and mathematician Bhaskaracarva^a^^ 7 the great astronomer 
-(born. 1037 iSaka or 1115 a d) hL ^^^lebid Karnataka, 

on Mathematics (Bhuvanako^x7^r """"''°'^^ ^ --k 

The above verse me^ STf 

Astronomers call the equatorial reEbnL^th°" equator. 

tude De.a. I„ the slr^TctlTl^ 

Lanka Pun was on the equate and thlTr 
m the longitudes of Avantr (Ujjain) and f 
the firm belief of Bhaskaracarya The lonm^^d ^‘"V 
. . Now let us see whether thfl of Avanti is 75° y.f 

. in tte Ramayan. nd^aupporrioT l'”"' 

.ctrya. “PP"' ‘°*Pnbovdatatemp„,„,Bkj3k^ “ 
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geographical details to the south of the Kaveri says (Kiskindha-kanda, 
sarga 41, verses 15-18} that '‘after crossing the Mahanadi Tamraparni, 
which embraces the ocean as a young maiden, the gate of Pandya Desa 
( ^ 13 ' qwmr ) is to be reached and also the sea coast. The sea will 
have to be crossed over.” 

1 11 1 iii 

1 5 iTcTwi«f: 11=1011 

These verses describe ciearlj' that this Mahendra mountain is different 
from the one in the Kalihga province and that a side of this had 
entered in the ocean south-wards and was immersed in the waters 
of the ocean. Further on, in verse 23 we read that on the western side 
of this mountain at the other extremity, lies an island which 
extends over a hundred yojanas, sraftsj’ift’ecf., compare verse 

24 ; ^ ft ftrspr: ). Nothing can be clearer and we may 

safely infer that the abode of Ravana known as with its capital 

Lanka was in the westerly direction from the of or in 

other words, the southern extreme point on the coast of India. 

Simhala or Ceylon thus fails to answer the most crucial point of the 
above description. 

In the same Kanda (sarga 60, verse 7) Sampiti says about the 
mountain where he along with the search party of Hanumat was seated 
before Haniimat flew over to Lanka ^ ft’sqftftft ftftft: ). It 
' was from the top of this mountain that Maruti took his gigantic leap 
into the sky with a view to reach the island of Ravana. 

The identification of with or (Tamil) 

is an intelligent discovery by S. Erishnaswami Aiyangar.^ 

The Arthaeastra of Kautilya has also referred to Tamraparni Nadi 
and the Pandya Kavata (Shamasastry’s translation of p. 86). « 

y Dr. S. K. Aiyangar says, “This qi'SiiMt , a door-way of the 
Pandyasj is a fine commentary on the of the Ramayana. 

• The commentator of the Arthasastra explains it as a mountain known as 
Malayakoti in the Paijdya country. It is rather of doubtful propriety 
that a place where pearls are found should be referred to as a moun- 
tain. It seems much more likely that the expression means 

i the doorway of entrance into the Pandya country from the sea, and the 
Malaykoti of the commentator therefore would then be the promontory 
where the Western Ghats dive into the sea”® 

I - The Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 63. I 

3 Ibid., p, 68 n, / ^ 
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The above details regarding the doorway ' of the Pandya Desa 
clearly give us the idea that the southern cape of Iiidiaj viz; Cape 
Comorin is the place meant here ; for near this point the Malienclra 
mountain has dipped into the sea; From the details of the geography 
of South India as given by Sugriva we are entitled to infer that 
the Raksasa Dvipa, the abode of was situated to the west ot this 
mountain range. 

We have several authorities to show that Lanka became immersed 
in the ocean owing to agitations of the waters soon after Rama went 
back to Ay odhya after the fight. 

The present Maldives cover up the same position which once was 
covered by the Raksasa Dvipa. It extended from 6° north latitude 
down to south of the equator lengthwise while its breadth was from 
73 1 ° to 76° west longitude. 

When the island was thus going under sea and became uninhabit- 
able, some of the inhabitants might have come to colonize the ancient 
Tamra Dvipa or Tamraparni, which was afterwwds called the Siiiihala 
Dvipa or Ceylon. 

^ Even the geologists maintain that before the 4th millennium B. C. 
there existed a big continent in the Indian Ocean. Its extent lay 
from the south of Africa, eastward towards the south of America, 
to the south of India. In course of time this big continent 
became immersed in the waters and what portions we have now such 
as Malaya Dvipa, Sychellis, Rodrigues, Chagos, Mauritius, Madagascar, 
Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Ascension, Falkland, Graham, West Antartica 
etc. are nothing but the mountain tops or plateaus of the old big 
continent The Malaya Dvipa or Maldives is the site of the Raksasa 
Dvipa of Ravana with its capita! Lanka Puri. 


V. H. Vader 


Setagiri of the Nasik Inscription 

The Nasik inscription of Balasri describes the king Gautamiputra 
Satakarni as ‘Vijh-achavata-paricata-sahya-kanhagiri-maca-siritana-ma- 
laya-mahid*“asetagiri-cakora-pavatapati/^ All the mountains mentioned 
here except Setagiri have now been identified but nothing is yet 
known about Setagiri, Mr. Kane in his Ancient Geography and Civilisa- 
tion of Maharastra observes, ‘*What is Setagiri is not clear. Dr. 
Bhagvanlal takes it to be ‘Sadgiri/ Is it Sresthagiri or Sastigiri ? 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar also in his articles on the Deccan of the Sata- 
vahana period remarks that the mountain is yet unidentified.^ But 
the name Setagiri occurs in one of the cave inscriptions of Western 
India ; and if we properly read that inscription, it will not be difficult 
to point out unmistakably the mountain which was, in ancient timeSj 
known by that name. 

Junnar was a very important commercial centre in ancient times. 
It was situated on the Nana Pass route, nearly fifty miles north of 
Poona. Not far fromjunnar is the steep bare slope of Nana’s Thumb 
as it is known even to this day. The Nana Pass is on the north side of 
the Thumb and the Guna Pass which is now not used but is said to have 
been formerly practicable is on the south of the Thumb. This Nana Pass 
is known for the famous Nanaghat inscriptions* of the time of Satakar- 
ni, probably the third king of the dynasty. But there is also another 
less famous inscription at Nanaghat on a cistern which records that it 
was cut by a merchant named Damaghasa of Kamavana. The Nana 
Pass climbs a steep slope, the zigzags of undressed stones which seems 
to have once been rock-cut steps of which broken or worn traces 
remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thickly covered with 
trees and at intervals seats and reservoirs are cut in the rock.^» On 
the top of the Nana Pass on the right is a platform paved in dressed 
stones and about 250 feet from the platform is a line of caves and water- 
cisterns on each side of the path. One of these caves is the famous 
Nanaghat Cave. On the right side of the path opposite the inscription 

1 'Liideris List, Na ■ 

2 p, 23. n, 2 published in the jfBBRASu 

3 Indian Antiquary^ -if ; '4 AS Win voL % pp. 68*69. 

S BomMf GmetMf, Vol. 18, part li, 213. 
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cave, there is an unfinished cave and a little further on there .are ,, many , 
more cuttings now in utter ruin. . On both 'sides of the path there are 
at intervals small plain cisterns. A cistern . on the left however has , 
traces of an inscription and another on the right very deep and much 
like cistern No. 5 at Kanheri bears an inscription in front of the recess. 

This is about half a mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot of 
thecrag.^ The inscription on this cistern Was deciphered by Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indraji" and reads as follows : — 

1. Sidham rano vasithiputasa catarapanasa satakanisa ^ 

2. Savachara 13 hematapakha pacame cl i vase i o 

3. Kamavanasa gahapatasasa Damaghasasa deyadhama 

4. Paniyapuva deyadhamasa TAGARA PAVATE etfia. 

Pandit Bhagvanlal held that the old name of Junnar was Tagara 


mentioned in the Periplus of the Erythr^an Sea as a great centre of 
commerce and also by Ptolemy ; and he read the inscription to suit 
this identification. Later researches have now conclusively® proved 
that the site of the important town of Tagara was near Ter in the " 
Nizamis Dominions. Evidently ^Tagara pavate etlia' would now be 
meaningless. Apart from this, it would also be difficult to explain the 
genitive singular^ deyadhamasa.^ The last line must necessarily 
be read as follows : — 

Paniyapuva deyadhama SAT AGARA PAVATE etha. 

(The meritorius gift, a water-cistern, here on the mountain Satagara.) 

. We have indicated above the exact position of the water-cistern 
which bears the inscription given above. The mountain on which we 
find this cistern, which was the meritorious gift of Damaghasa of 
Kamavana, and through which the Nana Pass was cut, was, it may 
now be assumed, known in ancient times as sat AGAR A or setagirl 
The country surrounding this mountain was undoubtedly included in 
the dominions of Gautamiputra ^atakarni. Considering the importance 
of the Nana Pass, and consequently, of the mountain, through which it 
was cut, it is natural to expect a mention of it in the list of mountains 
included in the dominions of Gautamiputra, given in the inscription 
of his mother, GautamI Balasri. It will now be found that this impor- 
;> tot mountain has been mentioned, only its identification was not 
possible so long. 

: : Vidyasagar Sadashiv Bakhle 
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IV 

Attention may here be invited to another Indian work iti whiclj 
although Machiavelli has not been mentioned by name, the present 
question, viz., that of the relation of morals to politics has been dealt 
with in a clear manner* This is R: Shamasastry’s Evdution of Indian 
Polily (Cdilcntta: ig20y pp. xvi-i75)A 


I There is plenty of confusion in this work. But, throughout,, 
it is dotted over with bits of rich material, which need a thoroughly 
clean and consistent working up. The preface gives a good summary 
of the author’s position, and the appendices also are interesting. 
The volume is worth consulting. 

The book is full of long extracts from ancient, mediaeval and modern 
writings, in which the relevant words or phrases are to be met with 
few and far between. The chronology is often hopelessly promiscuous. 
Conjectures play a great role in, most chapters. One such is that 
bearing on the cow (over which the Brahnianas and Ksatriyas fought) 
as being none other than a woman. 

‘^There seems to have been/’ says S, ^""an institution of women, 
called Brahmajayas, Brahmagavis, Vasas or Cows, whom the priests 
had the exclusive privilege to marry. The Ksatriya class seems to have 
been the result of the union of these women with the Brahman 
priests (p. 43 )/^ He concludes that the priestly class of the Vedic 
age established an ‘‘institution of queens** and reserved to themselves 
the right of begetting on them a ruling king and warrior soldiers. 
The king and the soldiers are said to have been “compelled to oli^serve 
a celibate life*’ and have ^no ruling power over the priestly class/’ 
This queer polity “in its pristine Vedic form** is alleged ^‘still to linger 
in the states of Travaiicore and Cochin’* (pp. 73-^74X Conjectural 
philology has thus been tied up to contemporary ethnology. The 
arguments are not convincing but curious enough to arrest attention. 

Wherever S. gets the words God, temple, etc. he seems to discover 
a “theocracy/* The casual references to Western topics do not indicate 
familiarity with the subject and are misleading (pp. x, xiv, 116 ). The 
ideals^ of religious preachers; are postulated to be actual facts of social 
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In advocating the battle of intrigue as a better means than open 
warfare/^ says S. (p. 122), ^hieither Kautilya nor his contemporary 
politicians seem to have troubled themselves with the moral aspect of 
the questit)!!. According to them the end that is sought for is all in all 
As to means, it may be fair or foul, moral or immoral/^ 


life. He considers the ** kingdom of righteousness [dhammacakka] 
to be a real political fabric during certain periods of history (pp. 99, 

114^115)* 

As a study in polity i.e. political institutions, ^‘'public law'' or con- 
stitution, the book necessarily fails to satisfy the demands of critical 
approach, since among other reasons it takes almost every word in 
the Hindu, Buddhist and Jaina texts as genuine history without an 
examination or even a question as to the positive institutional value of 
the evidence. The author has produced, besides, a more or less general 
account of Indian antiquities, semi-political and socio-religious or cul- 
tural, rather than a strictly constitutional history, as the title implies. 
Not a word is to be found about the historic republican constitutions. 
The inscriptions with constitutional value have been ignored. Almost 
a fourth of the book is given over to the speculative study on the origin 
of -the Ksatriyas. One wonders very often if the learned author, 
discoverer and first translator of the Arthmastra, as he happens to be, 
has seriously cared to inquire as to what topics are expected to be dealt 
with in a series of lectures on the history of a polity or polities. 

It is time that writers in the field of Indie studies should begin to 
make a sharp distinction between archaeology, commentarial translation 
or antiquarian lore and the special sciences such as history, economics, 
politics, psychology, logic, aesthetics, etc. Neither Indian nor foreigri 
students of indology can afford to be indifferent to the standard of 
scholarship that is employed and demanded in the studies bearing on 
Western politics, economics, history, philosophy and fine arts. A mere 
knowledge of the language in which a culture is embedded is not cer- 
tainly the chief or the only equipment in scientific investigations, 
justice can be done to the real subject-matter only when — with or with- 
:V out a knowledge of philology, there is an effective command over one 
ot other of the special sciences. 

Wha%^ the treatise may happen to be, there are certain valuable 
" suggestiAfe to be gleaned from here and there. The Dravidian impact 
||:l on politlsitf organlg^ion constitutes one of the important items in 
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Again, ^^accordtng to K., might, expediency and self-aggrandisc- 
meiit are the chief objects for consideration, and religion, morality and 
agreements of peace are of secondary or no consideration (VII, 17). 
Whoever is rising in power may break the agreement of peace (XIII, 

(p. I24> 

Further, /‘Evidently K. belongs to that school of politicians whose 
policy is to justify the means by the noble end sought to be achieved*-., 
who appear to have formed a majority inspite of the prevalence of 
puritanic forms of moral thoughts based upon the humanitarian princi- 
ples of Jainism and Buddhism’^ (p, 133). 

Shamasastry has thus no doubt as to the strands of MachiavelHsm 
m Xh^ Arihamstra, 

It will at the same time have to be recognized without vagueness 


Shamasastry’s hints. Then one can guess also that the tug-of-war 
between the different faiths carried along with it a struggle over the form 
of government (pp. 140- 145). 

Such hints thrown out by S. are likely to be helpful, if systemati- 
cally pursued, in the study of the developments in the morphology of 
the Hindu state. The race-element in ancient Indian constitution 
deserves careful investigation as an independent topic in political 
anthropology. It is strange that the interpretations offered by S* 
bold as some of them are, remain unnoticed in the writings of subse- 
quent writers. But perhaps it is a natural nemesis, for S. himself 
has cared not to recognize any of his predecessors in the field of Hindu 
polity. To ignore previous writers, be it remarked en passant^ consti- 
tutes neither originality nor scholarship. 

It may be observed incidentally that the Vedic texts have been 
attacked by Shamasastry, Nag and Ghoshal from three different angles. 
Some of the references are generically common. But there are special 
features in each, not all of which appear, however, to be mutually 
reconcilable. A student of anthropology with economic bias can make 
use of all these and other data and induce them to tell a coherent 
and intelligible story. The possibilities of preparing an account of the 
origin or beginnings of Hindu politics (comprising laws and morals) 
seem to be already at hand. It is to be noted that none of the three 
authors here reviewed have tried to visualize Vedic polity and political 
thought in the context of Greek Md Roman ‘^pre-history,’^ or of fields 
outside of the stereotyped ^*lndo"Aryan" domain, 
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what S. does not do, namely, that the is a treatise of.political 

philosophy and not the document of an actual constitution. Nobody 
knows as to whether the rules of diplomacy and warfare discussed in it 
were put to practice by the state-smen and generals, and if so, when and 
where. It is quite possible that it furnished manuals for practical 
guidance for politicians and officers. But for the present it is mainly 
as a contribution to theory that the treatise deserves consideration. 

A considerable portion of what pa.s.':es for “polity” in Shamasastry's 
book is really not polity at all but speculation on polity or political 
philosophy which is an entirely different thing from polity. But this 
distinction has been ignored and overlooked by authors, Indian and 
Eiir-American, on Hindu politics. 

Let us now turn to Ghoshal who in his History'^ ( pp. 155 *^ 5 *^' ) 
much to say on Machiavelli. 


I It is not possible to agree with many of the interpretations in 
GhoshaPs History. His book has grown virtually into an examination 
of the theory of kingship. The problems selected by him for survey 
have imposed limitations on the .scope. The author perhaps is not 
conscious of these limitations, for he does not mention them anywhere 
in the preface or the text. 

While examining the features of the “standard Indian polity* such as 
are likely to have “ shaped much of Hindu political thought” he makes 
use of evidences whose institutional value is questionable (pp. 13-16). 
For, the author exploits the same class of data while discussing the 
theories themselves. How can one and the same evidence be used indif- 
ferently for speculation as well as for facts without a word of explana- 
tion ? The constitutional background ought to have been exhibited on 
the strength of more historical and concrete material. But he has not 
cared to attend to this aspect of the problem. 

, He makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged divinity of the king 
in the Vedic texts (pp. 27-32). It is ignored that almost every thing is 
endowed with the so called “divine attributes ” in the Vedas. Similarly, 
fhe significance of the fact that every sacrificer is the equal of Brhaspati 
ot identical with Indra, Prajapati, Varuna and other gods, has been lost 
%ht of. ;. The sole constitutional value of the passages cited by the 
autor ^ouW lead to the doctrine not that the king’s authority is based 
l>ut exactly its cohtmry, namely, that the divinity itself 

'■’'■'botees 
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He believes that there are “some I'emarkable coincidences as well as 
contrasts.” M,, as he cites Dunning’s History of Political Theories 
Ancient and Modern, is the “first modern political philosopher.” To 
this a contrast is said to be found in Kaufcilya, for he was “preceded 


The doctrine of “ king’s rule by virtue of his divinity” happens to 
occupy a large place in this work. But .since the author commences 
with an undue emphasis and false orientation he; is perpetually obses-sed 
by the burden of the doctrine and fails to get rid of the nightmare. 
The treatise therefore labours under a tremendous misconception from 
beginning to end and loses much of its scientific value. 

The eKplanation of the theory of “class origins” is not happy (pp. 
44-45). The oft-quoted Punt^asukta cannot involve the dogma of the 
“precedence” of some in regard to others. There is no logic in the hap- 
hazard manner in which the Sun and the Moon, the Brahmana and the 
Sudra are described as having been born. Nor do the statements in 
the Taittiryya Samhifa to the effect that one is “chief”, another is 
“strong” and so forth point to anything more than the fact that each 
one is some body in his own field (cf. also p. 6r). 

It is interesting to observe that Shamasastry in his Evolution of 
Indian^Polity (pp. 97-140, 145) strongly maintains the thesis that “neither 
during the Vedic period nor in the Times of Kautilya divine birth or 
right of kings .seems to have been thought of”. In his judgment the 
caste system was equally unknown during the Kautilyan period (p.144). 

The right place of Vedic thought in the history of political specula- 
tion has not been appropriately grasped by the author. While the war- 
chief and the firecraftsman have been accorded much of the canvas the 
real Centre of political as well as social and economic interest has been 
virtually ignored. 

It is the wl^group, the people, or the that should command 
the attention of the investigator of Wedic politics. The two paramount 
factors of that public life are furnished by if) wars of the tribal vie with 
the Dasyus and (2) wars among the tribal ws ’ themselves. External or 
foreign politics constitute, the backbone of z'fs-activities. 

The chief is there as head of the expeditionary forces consisting, as 
they do, of the entire oiS, And the priest as well as his ritualistic 
hocuspocus has no other function but to serve the war-animus of the vii. 

It is but as specialized functionaries at the service of the wi. com- 
munity that tho leadem, tefnponal and spiritual, acquire their ^ntfir 
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by a long line of teachers of the Artkasastra,’’ But one ma\’ ask, 
“is not M. also the last of an old series like K. ? Or, again, is not K. 
also like M. the first of a new series ?” 


cance. It is the vis, however, that is abroad "conquering and to con- 
quer,” 

Neither the polity nor the political thoughts of Vedic Rsis, should 
there be any, can be adequately explained if one approaches the subject 
from the angle of mythology and religion or from that of the life-his- 
tory of the chief or the sacrificial minister. This is why Ghoshal lias 
failed to visualize the genuine problems of the fire-sages, harnessed, as 
they are, to colonizing, conquest and inter-tribal war and peace, 
and altogether to the evocation and development of the aggressive 
personality of the z'/s-group. 

The same absence of balance in regard to the problems of political 
theory vitiates G's treatment of the subject during subsequent periods. 
In his examination of the doctrine of saptaiiga he seems hardly to be 
conscious of the fact that the theorists whose thoughts he is studying 
ccxnsidered the king to be but one of the seven limbs of the body politic. 

Political science as a vidya was not described by them as a royal 
science or a priestlylscience. They used terms which had nothing to 
do with the king or the priest. ArthcMstra, mtihastra, dandamti are 
all names that serve to focus the attention on larger, abstract, com- 
munal interest. It is secularism as a whole {arthci), laws or statecraft 
in their entirety {nlti), and punishment or coercion i.e. “sanction” of 
Auatinian sovereignty (dancla) that form the subject-matter of their 
speculation. The term rajadharma {king’s duties) has indeed been 
used in Mahablutraia, Manu and other Smyti texts. But there it 
is but a chapter in an encyclopaedia of the duties of men, 

Ghoshal has not cared to. do justice either to sapta'hga or to the 
science of the saptanga as understood by the Hindu philosophers. 
Neither public finance nor international law (understood of course in 
pre-Grotian sense, nor jurisprudence nor. the theory of war has been 
touched upon by the author. And he is oblivious, as a matter of course, 
of the (the territory and people) with its economic factors. All 
thesfc however, are to be found elaborately dwelt upon in Hindu politi- 
i.caf'phiteophys., ■ 

. , Insteafi the, author has furnished his readers with a series of theo- 
a ideas on the relations between the king 
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The work of K. is described by Ghoshal as ‘^‘embfaGuig the branches 
of ciyi! law and military science as well as that of public administration/’ 
But was M. less encyclopaedic ? A list of his works has already been 
given. Simply because the old Sanskrit treatises happen to be libraries 


and the priest An absolutely wrong view has thus been bequeathed 
on the thoughts of the ancient and mediaeval philosophers. It is rea- 
sonable to take the book not as ^'a history of Hindu political theories,” 
as it claims to be, but as a history of Hindu political literature with 
special reference to kingship. But in any event, the publication is like- 
ly to propagate among the readers an one-sided and erroneous judg- 
ment on the philosophical worth of the Hindu political theorists. 

The rajya (p. 85) is equivalent to ^^state’k It is generaliy taken 
for ‘^kingdom”, but this implies a territorial unit which is comprehended 
by ra^tra ^one of the seven limbs of rafya.^^ And of course it is neither 
‘‘government” nor ^‘sovereignty”. Only, under certain conditions when 
an abstraction is desired, one might use “sovereignty” as an abs- 
tract concept equivalent to the concrete state. But in the doctrine of 
saptmiga as philosophical category the rafya is not sovereignty. 

Utathya's lecture in MalmbMirata on righteousness or justice as 
the sine qua non of kingship does not embody a ‘^peculiar Hindu con- 
ceptions” as G. believes (p. 99). It is a very common place item of 
thought in Stoic and Patristic speculations. It occurs even in the 
French epic of the thirteenth century Le coufonnement de Louis. How- 
ever, G. forgets Utathya later, when he studies Sukramti. 

It is not clear why the author should consider the Dlghanikaya 
theory of contract ^‘an isolated phenomenon in the history of Hindu 
political thought” (pp. 121, 135-136). For, from his own references it 
is evident that the consequences of the theory are embodied in the 
older DharmasTitra as well as in the. later N%ti literature in the shape 
of the notion that taxation is the price of protection. Besides, since 
Dlghanikaya postulates the existence of a “state of nature” subsequent 
to the Saturnian age of “no family and no property^^ it tallies quite 
well with the traditional matsya-nyaya of Indian speculation, after which 
the election of the first king is said to have taken place. The Kaujilya 
passage on contract has been previously examined in connection with 
Bottazzi. , • . ■ ' ' 

This contract theory^ be it nol^, has proved to be a veritable stum-* 
bling block to the author*: ' Agatu ,:.,and- again he forces 'himself itkW 
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♦ nne must not. while instituting comparisons willi Kuropcau 
mention only L Laws of Plato, or must we not incaule also > 


necessary sel^^^I^^ictions over this problem. Periiaps he consi- 

r , ■ j . .00 z r; • : 



ffs eKaminetio.. oF SSkya’s lectures o» Be • eveu c„„e.r.e„. „ 
welfare” in regard to republics is perfunctory and extremely unjust. 
He considers Sakya the Buddha to be a mere 

tical Dhilosopher- strictly so called (p. 123). Yes, but Soaates was 
nothiifg else. And yet historians of the precursors of Plato know how 
to deal with Socrates and the sophists as philosophers as well as po 1 

‘'''^ -Sie'ncetotheelders’’isoiieof the items mentioned by Sakya. 
This cannot be ruled away simply as a moral maxim. Age has been 
enjoying a constitptional value even today. The Japanese Ge^o v. 
an institution based on the principle of obedience to elders. In the 
nresent German constitution, which is known to be the ‘'most democia- 
tic of all the constitutions' existing in the world, the Reichstag has 
accorded a distinct, position of honour to the oldest member. ne 
need not equate the Sakyan, or for that matter, tribal reverence for age 

'Rnf it IS not absolutely irrelevent to 
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Siaiesmciff ' Republic as well, while framing an estimate of his 
contributions to political thought ? 

But credit has to be given to Ghoshal in regard to an important 
item. The empirical method of M., says he, "supported as it is by 


the Roman jurisconsults like Gains and Ulpian and the media;val 
"prince of jurists'®, Bartolus, would have enjoyed trying their mettle. 
The analysis of legal and constitutional forms and the investigation of 
procedure^ evidence and other items relevant to corporational transac- 
tions that these two vaggas exhibit, constitute some of the greatest 
monuments of Hindu genius in the field of political philosophy. 

G. cuts short his examination of Sakya’s moralizings on the plea 
that they do not embody any political theory. But in that event why 
does he devote almost a third of his entire book to the moraliziiigs in 
the Vedic, Dhamasutra, Mahabharata and later literature ? Nearly every 
pretension of the Brahmanas and the rival claims of the Ksatriyas, 
on which the author bestows plenty of attention, should, to a critical 
and impartial student, appear to be nothing but moral sermons 
administered by each group to its victims. 

Asoka^s edicts likewise should demand the attention of the student 
of political theory. For, Asoka has undoubtedly a great place in 
political philosophy. In the midst of the ethical propaganda one can 
discover certain ideas that are no mean contributions to the world of 
political thought. The ‘‘problem of the Empire," /, e» imperial nationa- 
lism is manifest in Asoka’s solicitation for administrative uniformity. 
A second contribution of Asoka to political philosophy consists in the 
formulation of the doctrine of ‘"‘enlightened despotism^' in the manifesto 
which compares the subjects to the children. Then, on the question of 
diverse religions in a state Asoka *s mind had certain thoughts which 
deserve careful consideration in an estimate of political theory. And 
so on. ' ' , 

These omissions in the realm of what may with certain reservations 
be described as the so-called Buddhist political philosophy arc undesir-' 
able features in a general history of Hindu political ideas. , 

The chapter on Kaiitilya is poor in quality and very disappointing 
(pp. 124-158). It has degenerated into a summary of the translation 
on certain selected topics, which,' again, do not rise above the conven- 
tional One encounters here neither the labour of research nor the 
brain of interpretatibn. ' And unfortuimtely^ just those contributions 
T., M. n-.-TlINE. 1026.. . ■ V"' 46' ' 
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frequent references to the history of classical antiquity, has some 
resemblance to the empiricism of K. which is fortified by occasiona! 
references to the Indian traditional history.” The point need not be 
stressed too far but will have to be admitted against Winternitz who 


which constitute the greatness of Kautilya in the history of politics, 
namely, his superb thoughts on finance, mancjala, strategy and tactics, 
have been seduluously avoided by the author. 

He has, besides, been shunted off the right track by an unwarran- 
table, wrong attitude in regard to the Kautilyan treatise. He believes 
that it is chiefly a book of practical guidance for statesmen with very 
subsidiary, if at all any, significance in the general of politics. 

A correct judgment should be quite otherwise. Kautilya’s book is 
political science /ar excellence, furnished, as it happens to be, with a 
wealth of concrete illustrations from statecraft such as are unknown even 
in the Maltabharata. The existence of plentiful realistic data must not be 
interpreted as imparting to the volume the chai-acter of a mere 
handbook on the art of government meant for the ministers, the 
bureaucracy, and the army officers. 

The philosophical discussions that mark its chapters throughout open 
up to us a mind or minds to whom society, state, laws, wealth, war 
etc. furnish the categories as well as problems of thought. 

The “divine origin of the king,” the “king’s divine nature” and 
such phrases together with the terms “canons” and “canonical treatises” 
occur in the book at almost every page. And the author finds himself 
in a maze of perplexities. 

While discussing the categories as explained in the post-Kautilyan 
literature, in Makabharata and Mann, he concedes that “divinity” 
can be interpreted as a “metaphoricar assimilation of the king’s 
functions with those of the specified deities fp. 180). But on the 
last but one page of the book (p. 277) he finds it inconvenient to 'L^-et 
much store” by the same contention. Herewith, again, most probably 
the trouble arises from the author’s hypothesis which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the secular and democratic elements siich as arc 
actually to be found in Hindu theorising. 

He believes that the idea of “Visnu’s entering the person of the 
king*’ is a solid substance. This myth is supposed to have been 
deUbWately created in order to strengthen the principle of authority 
(p. l8i). Betiiaps so. But he himself lays the axe at the root of the 
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l>eiieves that the '“historical point of view is entirely foreign to the 
author of the 

The subject has been touched upon previously in the examination 
of Formichi’s It was referred to likewise in the notes 

to the present writer’s English translation oi Sukranlti (1914 ). 


kingly divinity when he has to concede, again, that the duty of protec- 
tion is imposed on the king by God Himself (pp. 184-186). Thus, 
the duty of the people towards the king is balanced by that of the 
king towards the people. That is, the people is no less “divine” than 
the king. What is left to the king to brag of as a speciality, as a 
differetitiwn ? 

If the author be prepared to admit this doctrine of. reciprocity 
as a teaching of the Mahabkarata, why should he consider it to be, 
“ incongruous” with the Buddhist theory of contract in any substantial 
sense (p. 172) ? For, that theory enunciates nothing more than the 
idea that the king is “an official paid by his subjects for the service 
of protection.” 

Whether the king be “ordained by God,” or “elected by the 
agreement of the people,” he is a “servant” in any case and has the 
duty of protection “which is the sole justification of his existence, “as 
the texts cited by the author indicate. Thus considered, “pragmati- 
cally” speaking, the older Buddhist, BraJmana, DharmasTitra and 
Arthamstrat as well as the Kautilyan and the later Manu and 
Mahabkarata theories should appear to be identical, although no 
doubt, for the present, nothing more than fractions of the idea in 
que.stion can be discovered in each. 

The “divine” origin does not introduce a really new element to the 
thinkers who happen to be secularists. Nor does the secular, Buddhist 
conception have to be described as “repugnant” to those who want to 
glorify kingship with higher “sanctions”. 

In other words it is not absolutely necessary to believe that the 
doctrine of the divinity of the king was deliberately formulated with 
the object ., of “counteracting the individualistic tendencies of the 
Buddhist canon expressed in this case in its remarkable theory of 
contract” (see also p. 267). The question has once been discussed . in 
another context while reviewing Bottazzi’s book. 

One is at a loss to find why. the author has to trouble him- 
self with a legion of' inconsjsteheies, If is amusing, again, to notice ‘ 
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But, says G., “the comparison serves however to emphasize an 
essential difference between the ideas of the two masters.” 

One ‘'essential difference” is thus described. “To M., we are told, 
politics is associated with the ideal of territorial aggrandisement while 


(p. 188) that he refuses to read an “unequivocal enunciation of the 
doctrine of resistance” in the foUovving passage : “The king who tells 
his people that he is their protector but does not protect the people 
should be slain by his combined subjects like a mad dog afflicted with 
rabies.” If there be no resistance inculcated here, what else could it be ? 

. At one point G. considers Utathya’s lecture on righteousness, as we 
have seen above, to be a peculiar feature in Hindu political philosophy 
(pp. 98-100). But, again, dealing with Bnkranlti, he says that the 
first statement of the theory is to be found in this treatise (p. 258). He 
evidently forgets that the distinction between the good king and the 
tyrant is also one of the points in Utathya's lecture. 

The inclusion of Aryadeva’s CatuhiniiM has added to the value 
of the book (p. 209). The idea that the king is a mere gana-dasn 
(servant of the gana or community) is found to be current in mediaeval 
times. The notion is equivalent to that of Bukranxti which evaluates the 
kingly office as one of dUsatva or servitude (p. 258). It is curious, 
however, that the author should consider this to be a rather unusual 
and exceptional notion, especially when he has been able to trace it so 
far back as to pre.-Kautiiyan literature (p, 133). 

The “conclusion” is, philosophically, a very weak performance. 
“Probably in no other system” (p. 266), “Hindu mind” (p. 268), “Hindu 
view” (p. 270) are vague and meaningless phrases. An intimate acquain- 
tance with’ “other systems” will serve to disprove, in general, the 
specialities claimed for the “Hindu mind”. Besides, the author’s history 
of two thousand and five hundred years down to 1600 A. C. must have 
proved it beyond doubt that there were minds and minds , in Hindu 
India among the thinkers, and that there was no such thing in the 
singular number as the “Hindu, mind.” ■. 

: . The author thinks that the Hindu theories of contract, did not attain 

the development they acquired in, Hobbes and others (pp, 274-275). 
Quile so. The author concedes also that the state of nature was con- 
ceived by certain Hindus as a state of wm and by others as a golden 
Hefe also h^ is ready to admit parallels in European thought. 

Bat it is find no agfcement between the Hobbe- 
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K^s goal iSj next to the security of the state, its achievement of political 
influence over the circle of states/^ One is surprised that any serious 
student should have pronounced such a judgment Just where almost 
every reader of the Italian and the Sanskrit treatises would find a most 


sian absolutism of Leviathan and those Hindu theories which promul- 
gate obedience to the king on the basis of the contract Not less 
arbitrary is the attitude which refuses to identify the cult of tyranni- 
cide, resistance to the king, and desertion of a ruler by his subjects, etc. 
with those strands of social contract theory in Europe which inculcate 
revolution and expulsion of the ruler (p. 276). 

One of the objects of G* is to suggest, on the basis of the Indian 
data, the “multilinear evolution of human social organisations^^ This is 
perhaps but a hypothesis with which he starts (p. x). But the logic 
of facts forces him to situations whicli exhibit not the multiformity but 
a more or less unlinear advance (excluding the western theocratic 
phases, generally) so far as the ancient East and the ancient West are 
concerned. The author is not conscious that the chapters have cumula- 
tively worked against what may have Iain at the back of his mind. 

The few differences that he points out do not happen to be more 
than verbal or non-essential differences (pp. 366-267). Or, perhaps, the 
diversity is often due to the fact that some of the items are but more 
developed forms, representing the later stages in the growth of the 
specimens under observation. 

If he has found it convenient to cite Jenks* Latv and. Politics in 
the Middle Ages in order to supplement, illustrate and explain certain 
phases of Indian evolution he might have done so all along the line by 
exploiting, say, Foole's Illustrations of the History of Mediaeval 
Thought^ Littlejohn^s Political Theory of the Schoolmen and Grotius 
and Figgis’s Divine Right of Kings. . Only, we have to remember that 
one should place under investigation the like classes of ideas. What 
the author considers to be ‘‘peculiar to Hindu political thought’’ will 
appear on closer examination to be universaL • . 

In any case, the author has attempted to examine some of the Hindu 
doctrines as doctrines, i, e. as contributions to political philosophy. He 
has thus imparted, once in a while a more than archaeological, and a 
higher than mere translational, tone to indianisme. His History is 
critical, constructive and thoughtful.. ' ^ 

At certain points ^ 4he has assumed the character of 
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marvellous identity in subject-matter as well as methodology G. has 
discovered an “essential difTerence.” 

The fundamental aim of M. in his Prifice \$ to discuss the ways 
and means of saving his fatherland from the imminente perieolo ddle 
usurpazioni straniere {imminent danger of foreign usurpation), as says 


brain study, a genuine philosophical essay. Finally, the credit of 
attempting a continuous history of ideas must be recognised, — although 
marked very often by incoherence, confusion and absence of clear 
thinking in regard to the problems of political science. 

One must not, moreover, ignore the fact that on account of the 
absence of well-documented institutional history an acceptable historj' 
of political speculation is for some time not a question of practical 
politics. As a preliminary spade-work, Ghoshal’s study, strenuous as 
it is, should therefore be appraised as possessing a substantial impor- 
tance. And it will not fail to furnish leading strings to subsequent 
workers in “intensive research.” 

The “conclusion ’ (pp. 264-272), be it repeated, is not borne out by 
the preceding chapters. Here he seeks to emphasise the contrasts 
between the Eastern and Western theories. But if he had cared to 
examine tile details while dealing with the topics discussed in the main 
chapters he would have given an altogether different vei'dict. The con- 
clusion does not seem, therefore, to be organically connected with the 
book. Nay, it may have been an after-thought added, like a part of the 
preface and the ‘‘appendix” (pp. 273-278), in order to combat the idea of 
philosophical agreement or analogy between the East and the West. 

It will of course have to be conceded, as has been pointed out 
before, that a verbal identity is the least to be expected in philoso- 
phical speculation. Even between two European thinkers who in gene- 
ral features may be regarded as belonging to the same type of theory 
one must be prepared for differences in methodology and conclusions. 
Not all the “divine righters* of Europe have philosophized alike, nor 
have all the Western “social contractists” thought out their problems 
aldng the same grooves. It is not possible to think of the entire West 
under a single category. Once this be admitted it will not be difficult to 
detect hundreds of points of contact between the diverse tendencies in 
many diverse trends of thought in Eur* America, with spe- 
cial reference to the ancient and mediaeval, generally speaking, “pre- 
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Foscolo, another great poet of the Italian riscrgmento in his Prose 
Letter arie (1856), vol. 11 . M^s treatise concludes with the following 
chapter (XXVI): Esortazione a liberare PItalia da^ Barhari (Exhorta- 
tions to liberate Italy from the Barbarians). 

On the other hand, it is an irony of fate that the self-conscious 
propounders of the cult of vzjiglsu, aspirant to conquest, caturmita m 
cakravartin ( world-emperor ), and pax sawa bkatimica ( peace of the 
world-empire ) should have been so miserably misunderstood and 
reduced to tame cats by the side of M’s “ideal of territorial aggrandise- 
ment.’^ G’s position would appear to be absurd to anybody who 
possesses the sligfhtest acquaintance with the Kautilyan doctrine of 
mandala or the Hindu conception, generally, of foreign affairs. 

In regard to morals, G. concedes that “it appears at first sight that 
K. rivals and even surpasses M. in his sacrifice of these principles to 
the end of public welfare.” Thus there is no difference at all ; we are 
here encountering a real identity. 

But K. is said to “reserve his immoral statecraft in general for 
extreme cases." As if M. does something else ! Still one may ask: 
what are the Kautilyan analysis of the ^"six expedients” and discussion 
of the treaties as well as prescription of the ways and means in regard 
lo the “extirpation of thorns”? Are we to take them as general 
lectures, or do we find therein an examination of “extreme cases” ? 

When all this is taken into consideration G’s statement that 
advocates the kind and even benign treatment of the subjects" in an 
acquired territory and on this basis to argue that K. is different from M. 
or that K’s politics is ‘‘based upon a deeper knowledge of human nature 
than that of his European counterpart” do not need any profound 
attention on the part of the reader. 

But all the same, G. does not mince matters. Although he tries to 
slight on certain occasions (p, 155) the “fashionable comparison’’ 
between K. and M., he is frank enough to admit the existence of 
‘‘Machiavellian statecraft” in Hindu political theory (pp. 102-105). 
Bharadvaja's opinions on home and foreign policy constitute, we are 
told, the “earliest specimens” of Machiavellism* This Bharadvaja is 
referred to by K. in a passing way. But chapter CXL of the 
dantiparm (Book xil) of the Mahabharata embodies the cult of 
Bharadvaja in extem$. 

Bharadvaja says that one should carry, one’s foe on one’s shoulders 
as long as the time is unfavourable but when the opportunity arrives, 
the enemy should be dashed to pieces like an earthen pot on a piece 
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of rock. Another bit of Bharadvajism is thus worded : ‘'The femntiits 
of debt, fire and enemies increase over and over again ; tieiice one 
should not tolerate these remnants* This maxim could be cited from 
Kamandaklmti Z.S wqW, 

Such and other principles, in which every body would see evidence 
of clear, perspicuous and straihghtTorward mentality, have been 
described by Ghosha! as ^‘cold calculating treachery and heartless 
cruelty." G. rises to a higher pitch. "‘The heartless exponent of a 
wicked Machiavellianism," says he, ""is also the pusillanimous advocate 
of a selfish materialism." “Finally," in Bharadvaja, then, “the 
Machiavellian creed of the old Arthasastra is as it were incarnated." 
Bliaradvaja spoke like a man, he is being judged as a lamb. 

It is evident that the Catholic Fathers who burnt Machiavelii in 
effigy at Ingolstadt in 1600 have found in Ghoshal an admirable Hindu 
inheritor of their spiritual indignation. G» is not prepared to submit to 
the ‘"subordination of morality to politics” and does not hesitate to 
out-Jesuit the Jesuits in their horror of Machiavellism. 

It is reasonable, then, as a scientific proposition, to “beard the 
lion ill his own den’’ and examine this Machiavellism itself just from 
the platform of morals. 

Denuded of all extraneous particulars Machiavellism may be boiled 
down to two cardinal dicta. These are as follows : 

. I. The enemy, actual or potential, must be crushed at all costs. 
And, here,, the end justifies the means, 

2. The manner in which a person behaves as the servant of a 
group, party or state must be different from that in which he appears 
as an individual in regard to other individuals. 

History as well as biography by the actual records corroborates 
the truth of each of the above tenets. 

Speaking of Woodrow Wilson’s College and State (New York, 1924) 
in the London Nation^ a writer says : “Mr. Wilson’s peculiar strength 
was in attachment to his ideals, even at the expense of ordinary 
standards of conduct ; he recognized no such thing as consistency 
dr logic or gratitude as in the slightest degree embarrassing him. 
"lir. W. had indeed iearnt the practical utility of a strong adherence 
V to principle combined with a certain unscrupulousness in its application. 
In Europe, however, he had to meet an unscrupulousness even 
OW11. ‘^Diamond-cut 4 m^^ tussles" are the facts 


nothing illogicaf or inhuman in the above two 
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propositions. The only objection may come from those whose very 
conceptions of ethics, and especially of psychology, are questionable 
as being too absolutist and metaphysical. 

A that is not oriented to the enemy, inimical attitudes, 

^‘respoiises^^ of hostile situations, unfriendly ‘Teactions^^ and so forth 
may possibly exist in the lowest orders of vegetable and animal 
organisms. But in the nervous system of the higher orders of creation 
the enemy is one of the positive data of consciousness, A psycho- 
logy that would refuse to recognise the fact of an enemy -elenient in 
human relations as one of its premises can only do so by refusing to 
be "real. 

But once the enemy-element is admitted, what is the solution of 
the problem from the side of the elan vitaH The answer would carr}- 
witli it the natural and necessary ethics. The ‘‘categorical imperative** 
is quite simple, in the present instance. 

A and B are enemies in esse or in posse. 

Now, Bradley comes forward with station and Us duties.'^ 

The Hindu also knows his sva-dharnta ( one*s own duties ). In other 
words, there is no universal morality, there are moralities and 
moralities. If A is lazy enough to neglect his sva-dharma in regard 
to B, B is going to use the ‘Tunctions** of his own “station*^ and see 
to it that A be polished off the earth. 

No consideration of love and good will can interfere here, for we 
have begun with the datum that A and B are enemies. What is good 
or right for the one is automatically bad or wrong for the other. The 
God of A is the Devil of B. Anthropology may be requisitioned in evi- 
dence of this aspect of inter-racial psychology. 

And since every individual has his own duty, his own right and 
wrong, his own good and bad, on all occasions that one sits in judgment 
on Machiavellism one is committing an undue interference with things 
which one does not understand. For, what is moral in one*s judgment 
may be thoroughly immoral in another’s. 

Now to the second point. Morality is diverse not only with 
diverse individuals as just stated but is diverse even with the same 
individual in diverse situations. And here, again, the problem is one 
of the psychology of personality. 

No individual is a person in the singular number, lie embodies a 
number or a bundle or 'a growing stream of many persons. Each and 
every personality^ is a complect of varying attitudes, behaviours, reac- 
tions and responses toT'ffe^ objective world. An individual as father ts; 
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not the same person as son, as nephew and so forth. Me “behaves” 
to an inferior in a way different from that in which he attituuiriizes 
himself to a superior. A person’.s reactions to the encouraging words 
of a friend are entirely different from those to the hostile criticisms 
of the same person, not to speak of the individual who hates him. 

Such pluralities are the data of human psychology gathered from 
all different angles of vision. Differences of age, differences of health, 
differences of sex, differences of income,differences of social position are 
all to be taken into consideration by an objective student of the human 
mind. The doctrine of “my station” or rzjfl-rf/wmn: bears on its shoul- 
ders, as a matter of course, a plural system of duties for every person. 

What, then, is wrong with Machiavellism which does nothing but 
postulate the double morality of human beings as private citizens and t 
as public servants? To compel a person to behave in one and the 
same way in the morning, noon, evening, at breakfast, in office, in 
theatre, or as father, police officer, school teacher, political ambassador 
is to ignore the pluralistic complexities of the human psyche and force 
one to neglect the duties of his varying “stations.’’ This is equivalent 
to demanding a morality that is unreal. 

As soon as psychology is reconstitued on the pluralistic basis the 
ethics of pluralistic morality will grow into the ABC of human 
thought. And Machiavellism will need no special apology. 

But in the mean time it is interesting to observe that such a distin- 
guished English authority as Dr. Figgis has not shrunk from attempt- 
ing to speak out. An explanation, which is tantamount to justification, 
of Machiavellism is to be found in his essays, From Gerson to Grotius 
(Cambridge 1907). And so far as the historic appreciation of Machia- 
vellism as a purifying element in political science is concerned, Blunt- 
schli’s Geschichte der neueren Btaatswissenschaft (History of Modern 
Political Science, Munich, 1881) has furnished the cue to many who 
might otherwise have been led to consider Machiavelli as an untouch- 
able pariah, 

• It is time that the bazaar gossip about M. should disappear from 
the world of serious thought. The calumny propagated by his enemies 
thtost not blind the students of science to the truth that Machiavelli is 
• thtfrworld’s first nationalist, the seer of ideas which centuries later were 
■ to develop into the life-blood of Mazzini and acquire a juristic form in 

the development 
les, It is too late in the day to 
Machiavelli is one of the greatest 


■ o|!.;,moQef!a.aptpnational, law. ■ 
r^taain fact 
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patriots of the world, one of the profoundest benefactors of humanity, 
and to cite Spinoza’s appreciation in one of the most 

scharfsimtige {1^Qr^Qtxz^^ng) of all ages. 

A General Estimate of the Italian Researches 

I did not know Italian when in 1921 part of my interpretation of 
the political and economic theories of the Sukramti was published 
in vol. 11 of t\i^ Positive Background of Hiniu Sociology (Allahabad), 
nor when my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
appeared in 1922 (Leipzig). The bibliography in these publications 
is therefore to this extent defective, especially since on the question 
of theory the Italian researches throw valuable light. Besides^ as the 
Italian scholars have devoted their attention exclusively to political 
philosophy it was not possible to make use of their results in my 
Bengali book, Hindu RaUrer Gadan (The Morphology of the Hindu 
State), of which the manuscript has been sent to the publishers in 
November 1924, because it deals solely with the actual institutions. 

It will have been noticed that although the amount of work done 
by the Italians does not bear comparison with that by the Germans 
much of it is important in methodology as well as conclusions and 
deserves a wider publicity among the students of old Indian politics^ 
There is perhaps one item on which the work is likely to be the butt 
of unfavourable criticism. 

The tendency is very manifest among the Italian scholars to 
attribute ‘^‘modern” ideas to the Hindu texts. ^ If by ^'modern*^ 
they do not mean anything later than, say, 1700, or, at any rate, if 
they do not include the tenets and ideals of social thought as developed 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries their position would in the 
main appear to be acceptable. Otherwise the trend of their writings 
can lead but to the formulation of a ‘‘vague universaP^ or “eternal 
human nature'" in which 1925 a.C. should seem to be as simple, young 
and elemental as 1925 B. C. 

But this is an absolutely wrong sociology, failing, as it does, to 
give due weight to the epochal momentums in historic and philosophic 
experience. And although one may argue that there is nothing new 
under the sun such an interpretation of culture-history would remain 
blind to the objective progress of the world achieved cumulatively in 
thought and deed through the ages. 

I See the previous discussions marked by the footnotes 3 and 10. 
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But the Leitmotif of these Indie researches in Italy militates, 
unconsciously, perhaps, against the Hegelian dogma of an alleged 
distinction in “spirit” between the East and the West. And from 
this standpoint Italian scholarship is to be appreciated as a great ally 
of Young Asia in the risorgimento of social science.^ 

Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


I The peculiar universalism of Italian Indologists does not 
seem to be an accidental phenomenon. Although none of them have 
anytvhere mentioned as one of their spiritual guides the Nuova Scienza 
( New Science ) of their great sociologist and philosopher, Vico 
(16701735), his ideas constitute, so to say, the very essence of their 
being. 

The doctrines of a storia ideale eterna (ideal and eternal history), 
idee uniformi note appo intieri popoU tra essi loro non conosciato (uniform 
ideas born among nations that do not happen to know one another), 
mente comune di tuttiipopoli (common mentality of all peoples), costanii 
nniformita (constant uniformity) in the laws of nations, uniforimta del 
corsa che fa I’umanita mile nazione (uniformity of course travesed by 
mankind among the nations, and ricorse dalle cose umane (“repetition” 
in human offairs, i.e history repeating itself) with identita in sostanza e 
diversita de modi lor dispiegarsi (identity in substance although diversity 
in the mode of expression), all belong to the decomSrate generali (general 
) s.nd principi fondamentali (fundamental principles) of the 
■wolld view established by Vico. It is but these axioms that the 
ipdologisls have imbibed from this their Montesquieu, Kant or 
:arya almost as life’s breath and employed, perhaps 
special held ,of their investigations. 

' the .brtd^e, (Select Pages) 'from Vico, edited 
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Indian Literature Abroad 

;; ^ IV 

In 520 A. D. the 28th Buddhist patriarch Bodhidharma came from 
India and landed in Canton. He was the founder of the Contempla- 
tive school of thought and although he never wrote or 
Bodhidbarnia, translated any book, his character and teaching showed 
great literary activity among the Indian as well as 
Chinese monks. Wu-ti gave him royal reception, but he was unable 
to grasp what Bodhidharma preached. Not being able to come to 
any understanding with Wii-ti, he went northwards and settled in the 
Wei kingdom. Wu-ti had international fame as a patron of Buddhism, 
and in 538 A.D. a hair of the Buddha was sent to him by the king of 
Fu-nan.^ 

Fu-naii is Cambodia. In the next year Wu-ti despatched a 
mission to Magadha (India) to obtain Sanskrit books. It returned 
in 546 with a large collection of manuscripts, accompanied by the 
learned Paramartha, who spent twenty years in translating them'. He 
was also known as Gunarata. He came from Ujjain of Western 
India and arrived at Nanking, the then capital of the Liang 
„ Dynasty in 548. He continued his work of transla- 

tion during that Dynasty and till 569 a. d. of the 
next dynasty of Ch ’an (557-589). He translated 10 works during the 
Liang and 38 or 40 works in the next, altogether about 50 works, of 
which 32 works remain to this date. Paramartha must have been 
a great Abhidharma scholar, as all his extant books except five 
are on Abhidharma. The most important of his works was the 
translation of the Braddhotplda-hasira, a very important book on 
Mahayana philosophy, attributed to Asvaghosa.*^ The Sanskrit original 
is lost. But this serious loss has been greatly compensated by 
the English translation of the book entitled The Awakening of Faith hy 
Abbot Suzuki of Japan, The great teacher Asaliga wrote a book 
called the Mahay ma-samparigraka^sastm. Two commentaries were 

I See also Finot," ^lindu- King-r 
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written on it--Bodhisattva \Vii*Sung - (or Agotra '?) having done fasci- 
culi i-io, and Bodhisattva Vasubandhu the remaining fasciculi 
Now Paramartha translated into Chinese, in 563, Ar D., fasciculi 11-20. 
and 41-48, and the rest was done by Hiuen Tsang and Dharma- 
gupta. The original Smnparigruha-mstra of Asahga was also translat- 
ed by Paramartha in that yearA He translated the Abhidharma 
books of Vasubandhu into Chinese for the first time, and thereby 
demonstrated to the Chinese people that the intellectual achievements 
of the Indians in philosophy were much subtler than theirs and the 
Buddhist literature did not contain merely books on Dharaiiis 
and idle speculations on future heavens. Following are some of the 
important books of Vasubandhu : 

(f) Nirvana*sTUra-pThrva-bh\htotpanmbh%ta-gathmastra (Nieh-p’an 
ching p'an-yu-chin-wu-chieh lun)‘^. This is a literal translatidn of tlie 
Chinese title and we cannot say what its original was, 

(2) iSastra of the Sutra of (Buddha’s) last teaching''^. 

(3) Buddha-gotra-hastra ^ , 

(4) Vij^pti-matra-siddhi^ , is a treatise on the philosophy of the 
Yogacara school It was thrice translated into Chinese by Bodhiruci, 
Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang, but the extent of the translation 
differs from each other, 

(5) Madhymta-vibhaiiga SUtra^, 

(6) Tarka-sastra"^ . 

Paramartha did not confine himself to translating Mahayana Abhi- 
dharma works only ; some of the Sarvastiyada books translated by him 
are 

(i) Abhidharma-ko 8 a-{vva.khfd)‘Sasira.^ This is one of the 
greatest philosophical works of the Buddhists/and Paramartha rendered 
great service to China by translating it into Chinese, although it 


1 Nanjioii83. It was previously translated by Buddhasanta in 
2 fasc. only — Nanjio 1184 ^ translated also by Hiuen Tsang. 

2 Nanjio 1207 ; Tokyo Ed. xxii, i i, 7 leaves. 

3 Nanjio 1209 j Tok. Ed. xxii, i k, i fasc. 

: 4 Nanjio 1220 Tok, Ed. xxii, 2 k, 4 fasc, 

V 5 Nanjio i2i%-Vidymmtra-siddhi Tok. Ed. xxii, 4 e. 

6 Nanjio 1248 j Tok. Ed. xxii, 5 b, 2 fasc. 7 chap. 

1252 ;.;Tok. Ed. xxii, 5 e, t fasc., 

,$ NtnllbliSg ;-"Tok4 Ed, xxiv, 5 b, 6, 22 fasc. 9 chaps ; see under 
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was at a later date translated for the second time by Hiuea Tsang, 

(2) Vasuvarman’s 

( 3 ) GiinamatPs Laksanmusara-mstra." 

Vasl^mitra^s AstMam mkaya 4 astra^ w^s also rendered by him into 
Chinese* Besides these, he translated some five books, of which the 
authors are unknown. One of these is Lokasthiti-abhidharma-haslra^ 
which seems to be a Nibandha^ ^‘the subject of the first chapter being 
the motion of the earth and that of the 19th chapter that of the sun and 
the moon. The latter chapter is the principal text for some Buddhists 
who make astronomical calculations for the almanacs. ’b But besides 
these books on Buddhism he translated Sankhyadmrik'^ of Isvara- 
krsna which is known in Chinese translation zs Suvarna-saptati" 
mstra ot Smikhya-karika-bhasy “In a note at the beginning of the 
book it is stated that the work was compiled by the heretical Rsi Kapila, 
explaining the twenty-five tattvas (or truths), and it is not the law 
of Buddha. Towards the end of the translation as well as of the 


text we read that there were 60,000 verses composed by Faucasikha 
(Kapileya) whose teacher Asuri was the disciple of Bsi Kapila, 
and that afterwards a brahmana named Tsvarakrsna selected 70 
verses out of 60,000/’ (Nanjio, 1300). 

This Vrtti translated into Chinese was identical, or at any 
rate exhibited many points of contact with the Bhasya of Gaudapada 
^ (H. H. Wilson, Oxford, 1837) ; it was accepted by Beal/ Kasawara, 

and others long ago, and is placed beyond doubt by Dr. Takakusu, 

: who, after searching comparison of the Bhasya of Gaudapada with 

the Vrtti translated into Chinese, arrives at the conclusion that 

citations, illustrations, and even entire passages, the 
&rikhya-ksrik{A coincidences between the two commentaries are as 
numerous and far reaching as to preclude the possibility 
of their being explained away as accidental." Dr. Takakusu identified the 
author of the Karikas with the author of the Vrtti, and believes that 
by thus making Bvarakrsna himself the author of both the Karikas 

I Nanjio 1261 j Tok. Ed. xxii, 6 a, S fasc, 6 chap. 

, 2 Nanjio 1280 ; Tok. Ed xxv, 3 b, 2 fasc. 

5 S. Beal — On Chinese version _ of the Sahkhya-kirika etc., yj? 
AS,, 18.78, (French article on the Sankhya 

System^t 
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Disputations 
with hereti cs. 


as well as this Vilti, lie could partly take the edge off Gaiidapada's 
subsequent appropriation of author’s work as his own. 

Prof. S. K. Belvalkar, however, is of opinion that Sanskrit 'liatksra- 
is the lost original of the Saihkkya-karika-vrtth which was transla- 
ted into Chinese by Paramartha between a. D. 557 and 562.^ 

The reason why he translated this book should be known to the stu- 
dents of Buddhist philosophy. The Buddhists had to fight hard in the 
intellectual field with the most well-founded and deep-rooted systems in 
India, viz,, the Sfihkhya and Vaisesika. Besides, the MahayanaTiad not 
merely to fight against the orthodox Hindu philosophers,, 
but also against the different Hinayana schools of thought, 
specially the Sarvastivadins, Bodhisattva (Arya)deva 
wrote a book on the refutation of four heretical Hinayana schools 
mentioned in the Laihkavatara Sutra, The four schools treated there 
were (i) the Sankhyas, who believe in oneness ; (2) the Vai^esikas, 
who believe in difference ; (3) the Nirgrantha-putras, who believe in 
both ; and (4) the Jhatiputras, who believe in neither. Bodhiruci (508- 
535) translated that book of Aryadeva daring this 

During the Liang and the Chan Dynasties at Nanking the inter- 
course, which began under Wu-ti with Indo-China, seemed to have 
increased ; Mandra, Sanghapala (Varman), Subhuti all 
M«.ndra. inhabitants of the country of Funan, mentioned 

above(Nanjto, A pp. II, loi). Mandra arrived in Nanking 
in 503 A. D,, and began the work of translation. But he was not well 
acquainted with the Chinese Language, and his translations are 
not quite perfect. He translated Saptasatika-prafUa-paramitU 
(Nanjio 21). Dharma-dkatuprakrty-asambheda-nirdehcr (Nanjio 23) 
or the moral of the indivisibility of the rest of the Dharmadhatu — 
both of these books are found in the Tibetan, Ratnamegha- 
sUtrd (Nanjio 152) was translated jointly by Mandra and Sanghapala. 
Subhuti's translation of the Ratnamegha is lost Sanghapala is the 
translator of nine books, most of them being minor Sutras and Dharanl, 
the only important book being Arhat Upatisya’s Vimoksa-marga-sTitra, 
which he translated in 12 fasciculi. Sanghapala was a priest from the 
Fu-nan country (Camboja); After his arrival in China, he became a 
pupil of Gunabhadra, who was then in China. Sanghapala was well- 
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Vimoksa-nmrg’a, 
Vimutti-mag-ga 
and Visuddhi- 
magga. 


versed iri several languages and translated various texts belonging 
to Hinayana as well as Mahayana schools, during his 
Saftgh^psias.s- China (A.D. So5-S2o). He died at the age 

of sixty-five in A. B. 524.^ His master Gunabhadra 
was also a noted scholar of the Mahayana school. On his way 
to China, Gunabhadra stopped at Simhala-dvipa (Ceylon) and other 
southern countries. After his arrival in China in A, D. 43 S 
A. D. 443j he was actively engaged in the work of translation. 
Thus though we' do not know which of the two Pandits brought 
the original of the Vwph a- fnarga, it is certain 
that it was brought from a centre of southern Bud" 
dhism, either from Ceylon or from Camboja. So 
the text Vimoksa-fmrga or Vimutti-magga is in all 
probability anterior to Buddhaghosa, whose arrival in 
Ceylon is put at A. D. 420. 

The author of this text is Upatissa Sariputta ; he is not Sariputta, 
the friend and contemporary of Buddha, but a Sinhalese monk who 
probably flourished in the 1 st century A. B. and was the fifteenth great 
thera from Mahinda. Mr. Nagai {JPTS.^ 1917-19) points out that the 
Visuddhimagga of Buddhaghosa is but a revised version of the Vimutti- 
magga of this Upatissa. The work is entirely lost in Ceylon and it exists 
only in the Chinese translation referred to. Mr. Nagai shows how the 
Chinese text agrees generally with the text of the Visuddhimagga. 
He says, ‘To short, the Visuddhimaggas are one and the same work 
appearing in different dress*^ (p. 80). 

Another translator, a royal monk, Upasunya, son of the king of 
Udyana of Western India, came to China and lived under 
Yueh^Polshu-Na Liang, the Chian and the Northern Wei Dynasties 
and translated four books. In A. B. 565 he translated one 
sutra called Sumkrmta-vikrami-pariprcchW' which was a part of the 
MaMpm/mparamiM, The Sanskrit text of this was obtained from a 
sramana of Khotan, wh6m he met in China a few years back.^ Later 
on he ".translated three works, of which two exist. Of the Liang 
Dynasty 19 works by unknown authors are still preserved. 


n- 1/ PelHdt, Fu-nari in'.i 5 £‘^SD.,.i 903 rNo. 3, p. 285 ; Nanjio, App. 
II, 106;' ■ * ■ '■ 

. Nanjio ed*_V# 6-b'; 7 Usc» 


3 Nanjio, App. tl> 

I. H. D.. TONE. m 26 


^8 
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In Wu-Ti, the first Emperor of the Liar.g Dynasty, Buddhism 
found the most devoted follower. The arrival of 
.pre.d.om inant. -oOuliidliaifna the 28th PEtfiSfcll ^ WclS llElled With 

great reverence in China, the beginning of the 

sixth century”, says Edkins,^ "the number of Indians in China was 
upwards of three thousand. The Prince of the Wei kingdom (38^ ^ 54 
A. D.) exerted himself greatly to provide for their maintenance' “in 
monasteries, erected on the most beautiful sites. Man}* of them 

30)0 Indians at Loyang, the modern Ho-nan-fu. The temples 

in China. " had multiplied to thirteen thousand.” Hu, the dowager 
empress of Wei, a fervent devotee, though of in- 
different morality in both public and private life, .sent Sung Ynn 
and Hui Sh 4 ng“ to Udyana (N. W. India) in search of Buddhist 


30)0 Indians 
in China. 


I The follwing is the list of names of the 28 Patriarch'^ ■ 


I Mahakasyapa 
3 Sanavasa(?) 

5 Dhrtaka 
7 Buddhanandi 
9 Parsva Bhiksu 
1 1 Asvaghosa 
13 Nagarjuna 
IS Arya Rahulata 
17 Sanghayasas 
19 Jayata 
21 Manura 
23 Simha Bhiksu 
2$ Basiasita 
27 Praj'fiatara 


2 Ananda 
4 Upagupta 
6 Mechaka 
8 Buddhamitra 
10 Punyayasas 
13 Kapimala Bhiksu 

19 Kanadeva 

16 Arya Saiighanandi 
18 Kumarata 

20 Vasubandhu 

23 Haklanayasas (?) 

24 

26 Putnomita 
28 Bodhidharma 



In 473 A. D. Chi. Chm-y« translated (?) a history of llie succession 
of 33 pataarohs front MahlkaSyapa to Bhiksu Simha. (Nanjio , ,4o>“ 

38th°Pa“r“' thoia;to,the 

2 Chinese Buddhism, p, 99. 

femud „ !aV. C also FocKoucKi by 

WgriAsATrabL’ B««Ust 

aiso bansiatod into 
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books, of which they brought back 175 (Eliot, op. cit, III, p. 284). ‘^The 
decline of Buddhism in its motherland drove many of the Hindus 
to the north of the Himalayas. They came as refugees from the 
Eiahmanical persecution, and their great number will assist materially 
in accounting for the growth of the religion they propagated 
in China, The Prince of the Wei country is recorded to have 
discoursed publicly on the Buddhist classics.’^ {Chinese Buddhism^ 
p. 99.) 

Readers must have noticed that books on charm or magic known as 
Dharanis had begun to be translated into Chinese 5 but the Chinese 
literati were extremely annoyed at this and hated the importers of 
these gibberishes. Priests were put to death for practising magical arts. 
During this period a Chinese monk, HurChiao, compiled the Memoirs 
of Eminent Priests (Nanjio 1490) in 519 a.D, The book was in 17 fasci- 
culi and contained lives of 275 men separately, to which 239 were added 
in course of narration. They are either Indians or Chinese, and not only 


priests but also laymen, who lived in China sometime between A.D. 67 
and 519. 

During the Wei rule there were only eight translators who 
translated seventy-seven works, of which ( 51 only remaining) thirty 
were ascribed to Bodhiruci alone, ten to Buddhasanta, five to 
Chi*chia-y^,^ three to Ratnamati/ two to Dharmaruci,^ one each 
to Hui-Chiao/ Than-Yao,^ Fa-Chang,® Bodhiruci^ was a i§ramana of 
Northern India, who arrived in Loyang in 508 A. D. and up till 535 a, D. 
translated 30 or more works on Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma, 
Some of his more important works were Vajracchedika-prajn^-paramita 
(Nanjio ii), Lankavatara (No. ij 6 )^ AparimitEyus Sutra 
(No. 1204 ). He translated Vasubandhu's commentary 
on Saddharmapunclarika ( No. 1232 ) which had been once 
done by Dharmaruci. I have already referred to the book by 
iiryadeva on the Indian heretics, which Bodhiruci translated* 
Another book, dealing with the conception of Nirvana according 
to heretical schools of thought mentioned in the Lankavatara 
Sutra, was translated into Chinese. Bodhiruci translated a few 
Indian astronomical books into Chinese with the help of several 






4 Ibid., 108/ 6 Ibid., 1 12.. 7 Ibifj 
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Indian and Chinese monks.. The translation of the astronomical 
works was done in more than 200 chapters.^ 

An important work on Abhidharma called Pratltya'sanmtpZuIa-^kZistra 
composed by Suddliamati of India was rendered into Chinese by Bodhi- 
ruci (Nanjio 1211). It is known as DvadsBa-nidana-sastra in 
Chinese translation. Chi-chia-ye, a sramana of western region tran- 
slated five books in 472 A. D. Of these the history of the patriarchs 
(6 fasc.), which he did along with Than-Yao, is the most important. 
This is a well-known history of the succession of 23 patriarchs 
from Mahakasyapa to Bhiksu Siipha (Nanjio 1340). 

Chronologically, among the translators of the Northern Wei 
Dynasty, the first was a Chinese sramana, named Shih Hui-Chiao or 
Than-Chiao. He compiled a work in a, D. 445 known as Damanaka^ 
nidZma-sutra ( Nanjio 1322 ; Tok. Ed. XXI V, 36 and 

Tales of the aq \ It was a story-book known as ‘Tales of the Wise 
Wise and the ; , ^ , r 1 . , , . , , 

Fool. and the Fool. It has a Tibetan version,- which, accord- 

ing to Cosma de Koros, was translated from the 
Chinese, This is further corroborated by Pelliot, Laufer and other 
sinologues. 

In his Guide for the Examination of the Canon^ a Chinese work of 
Chia-Su (1654 A. D.) the author says that this book is a Hinayana 
sutra, but we do not know the source of this statement. 

, >Shih-Than-Yao, a sramatia, whose native place is not known, 
translated in about 462 A. D. two or three works, of which only one has 
gome down to ..us. 

, In. the beginning of the , sixth century BraddhZi baladkamvatZira- 
mudra-sTitra ( Nanjio 90 ), which has a Tibetan translation, 
and Sarva-buddha-visayavatZu'a (Nanjio 245) which was translated 
in. the south by Saiighapala a little later, were rendered 
into . Chinese by Dharmaruci. Dharmaruci (Nanjio, App. II, m) 
came from Southern India and translated three books in the first 


, 1 P. N. Bose, Indian Teachers in China^ Madras. 

.This, story was published with Tibetan text and translated 
ihtP;German as early as 1843 — Dsang lun oder der Weise und 
der Thor von 1 . J. Schmidt, St Petersburg, 1843; also Tibetan 
from Indian Sources), trans. from the Kahgyur by 

R. S. Ralston, London, i9o6» 
Indian Literature in 
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Buddhism under 
the E. Wei, N. 
Chi and Liang 
Dynasties. 


decade of the sixth century. One of them was lost in 730 A. i). 

In 508 A. D, two books on Abhidharma, Mahayanoitara-tantra- 
sastra (Nanjio 1236) and Bodhisattva Vasubandhu^s great commentary 
on the famous Saddkarmaftmdar%ka{^dXi]\o 1233) were rendered 
into Chinese by Ratnamati, a sramana of Central India. 

Buddhasanta, a monk from Central India^ was the last translator^ 
in the Northern Wei Dynasty. He arrived in China in 524 A. D, and 
worked till 439 a. D„ the Sui having been established in 539. He 
translated 10 or ii works^ but today 9 works remain. Most of his 
books were Sutras^ the only important book that he translated was 
Bodhisattva Asat}ga^s Makityana'Sampangraha-sThtra (Nanjio 1184), 
which was translated again in 593 by Paramartha. 

The Northern Wei Dynasty came to an end in 534 A. D., and the 
Eastern Wei founded their dynasty at Yeh and ruled from 534"55<^7 
followed by the Northern Chi, who had also their seat 
of government at Yeh from 550-577 A. D. In the South 
after the death of Wu-ti of the Liang Dynasty Yuan-tiy 
who reigned from 552 to 5 5 5, became a staunch sup- 
porter of Taoism. He was himself a great scholar. He 
had accumulated 140,000 volumes, wdiich he burnt down when he 
learnt that the troops of Wei had marched on his capital, and neither 
his learning nor his collection of books was of any avail in his 
calamity. I have little doubt that numerous Sanskrit and Buddhist 
books must have been consumed in this conflagaration. In the South 
under the Eastern Wei and Northern Chi Dynasties^ Buddhism 
continued to be patronised by the state. During the short reigns 
of these two dynasties six translators translated 31 books in 202 
fasciculi. 

Gautama Prajfiaruciy a brahmin of Benares, was the most prominent 
among them. He translated in 538-541 about 18 works (some say 14), of 
which fifteen existed in 730 A. D, and thirteen of them ,, are found 
today in the Ming Tripitaka. I would like to mention a few of his 
works. The Vimahdutta-pariprccha became very popular with the 
Indian Buddhists of China ( Nanjio 45}. It was a sermon given 
by Buddha at the requests of Viuialadatta, a daughter of king 
^ Prasenajit It had been translated first by Chu-Fa-Hu or 

lor the third exists also a Tibetan^ 

translation of the ■ Avork.*.;, His’ other books were Vfa$a^ 
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(No, 6o ), Iwaranijaparipfcchm (No. 63) which had once been 
translated by Kumarajiva, Niyata-niyatagati-mudnwaU^ (No. 132) 
which was at a later date translated by I-tsing, Paramariha-dkarnm- 
vijaya-sTbtra (No. 210), Ada-buddhakasutra (No. 410 also in Tib.)^ 
Pratimoksa Vhiaya (No. iioS) and others. But his greatest work was the 
translation of the Saddharama-smrtyupasthma-sTitra [also in Tibetan] in 
70 fasc. or 7 chapters (No. 679). The subjects of the seven chapters are:— 

(1) the results of the ten kinds of good conduct (contrary to duskrti), 

(2) birth and death, (3) the different hells, (4) the condition of Pretas, (5) 

birth as a beast, (6) condition of deva and {7) kaya-smrti-upasthina, 
He also translated a well-known Madhymtiimigafna^^^^^ 

(Nanjio 1246), composed by Nagarjuna and Asahga, the latter having 
explained the text of the former. It treats of the doctrine of the first 
varga of the Mahaprajfiapararnita-has^^ None of the Sanskrit 
originals hare come down to us. 


The next important translator of the Eastern Wei period was 
Vimoksa-prajha or Vimoksasena. He was a sramaija from Udyana 
and was a descendant of the ^akya family of Kapilavastu. In 541 he 
translated five works in collaboration with Prajnaruci and other monks. 

He translated four of Bodhisattva Vasubandhu’s books 
Vimoksasena. Tripurna-siitropadem (No. iig 6 ), Dharma-cakra- 

pravartana'STbiropadem (No. 1205), Karma-^siddhi- 
prakarana (No. 1222) of which a Tibetan translation exists, and 
Ratna-cuda-suira-caturdkarmopadesa {Bo, 1241). The other work 
on Abhidharma which he translated was N agar juna’s Vivada 4 amana 
{sas^ra '?) ms^ra (No. 1251), Susthitaimtifariprccha (No. 48) a book 
on Mahayana Siitra ascribed by some to Prajharuci. Nirvana'mstra 
or Mahaparinirvana-sTbtraMstra is a short commentary on that well- 
known book by the great Vasubandhu,; It was made accessible to the 
Chinese public by one Dharmabodhi, about whom we know nothing. 

During the Northern Chi Dynasty (550-577 A. D.) only two tran- 
slators are known, one an Indian, the other a Chinese grhapati or 
^ Upasaka, who translated Aryadina-bodhisattva-pariprccha, The 
. Indian sramana was Narendrayasas, who had come from Udyana or 
©andhara District of Northern India, translated seven works, together 
with Gautama DharmajhSna, son of Prajnaruci of Benares 
mentioned above* They, translated the following books 
Chinese : (i) Pita^putrasamagama in 17 fasc. and 
'‘V-;.. 23— 16)^ (2) Candraprabkit-vaipnlya 

'4^'’ TaI MaMkarunMu'nAatlka 
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sHtra (No. I17), ($) Candradv^pa-samadhi-sutra (No. 191), (6) Prad%- 
pcidaniya-sXhtra (No. 428), Abhidhm^fnadtr day a-hastra ( No. 1294 ), 

—compiled by the venerable Upasanta— a com mentary on Dharma- 
jiiia^s Abkidkarrna-hrdaya, the original book having been translated 
during the Eastren Chin Dynasty by Hwui-Yiien in 391 A. D. 

At this stage some great changes in the political history took 
place greatly hindering the progress and prestige of Buddhism 
fora time and created an atmosphere of lull The Ytl-Wan family 
founded the Northern Chou Dynasty at Chaiig'-an in 5 S 7 j they became 
powerful and destroyed Northern Chi in 557 a.d. Wu-Ti, the emperor 
of Northern Chou Dynasty put a ban on Buddhism and Taoism, order- 
ed temples to be destroyed and priests to return to the world, 
Narendraya§as and other Buddhist monks had to flee away for their 
lives. But as usual the persecution was not of long 
Political unrest, duration. Five years later Wu-Ti’s son withdrew his 
father^s edict. The Chou Dynasty came to an end in 
581 A. D., followed by the Sui Dynasty. The Chou Kitigdom, before 
it became a menace to Buddhism had harboured a few Buddhist 
monks in Chang-an before 578 A. D. These monks were : — Juanabhadra, 
who together with JinayaSa translated one sutra on the Pahca-vidya, 
or the Five Sciences, but this was lost in 730 a. d. and 
Minor Writers cannot say what the contents of the original were ^ 

Jinayasa a sramana of Magadha who translated (564-72) 
six works in collaboration with two of his Indian dis- 
ciples. Two of their translations Makamegkasu^ra { No, 187 ) and 
MaMymUbhisamaya (No. 195 ) are still preserved. Yasogupta^ who 
is mentioned as a disciple of Jinayasas, together with his fellow-scholar 
Jinagupta, who did such wonderful work in the Sui period^ translated 
a book on DharanL (No. 327 ). 

{To be continued) 

Prabhat Komar Mukherji 


King Harsa and Aihole Inscription 

Verse 23 (line ii) of the Aihole inscription of the time of the great 
Calukya King Pulakesin II runs as follows: — 

‘‘Aparimita-vibhuti-sphita-samantaseria-makuhamani-mayukha = 

kranta-padaravindah | 

Yudhi patita-gajendra = neka-blbhatsabhuto bhaya-vigalitaharso 

yena cakari Harsali ii^ 

Prof. Kielhorn who edited the inscription translated the verse in the 
following way : — 

Harsa^ whose lotus-feet were arrayed with the rays of the jewels of 
the diadems of hosts of feudatories, prosperous with unmeasured might, 
through him had his mirth melted away by fear, having become loath- 
some With his rows of lordly elephants fallen in battle/^ 

The translation, as it stands, seems to have nothing to be said 
against it ^ for the sense of the verse is apparently clear enough, and 
it cannot possibly admit of any other interpretation. The verse is taken 
to have reference to the repulsing of Harsavardhana of Kanauj by the 
great Calukya King Pulakesin II, as liars ah the last word in the verse 
is taken to be a proper name evidently referring to Harsavardhana. 

But according to Prof. Dubreuil of Pondichery this particular inscrip- 
tion has no reference to King Harsa. Pie makes the definite state- 
ment : Tt is noteworthy that the Aihole inscription makes no mention 
of King Harsavardhana/- 

We do not know what leads the Professor to arrive at such a 
conclusion in the face of what appears to be an undoubted reference to 
the self-same King Plarsa in the verse already quoted from that very 
inscription. It may be the Professor bases his statement on a new 
interpretation of the verse different from the one generally accepted. 
Or it may be that he did not take notice of this particular verse 
of the inscription. If, however, it was due to the former fact he or 
some other scholar would do real good by placing that interpretation 
before the world of scholars, as it has not already been done by the 
ProfesTsor in his book to substantiate his statement, referred to above. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 



MiSCELlMY 

The Janapada and the Paiira 

In chapters xxvil and xxvm of the Hindu Polity^ Mr. K. 
Jayaswal has tried to prove that in anci^it times, there existed in the 
Indian states two powerful corporate bodies, the Jlnapada 

and the Pmra. The former had as its members the people of the 
Jmapaday u e, the whole state the capital city, 

con'cWionZ^^ ** while the membership ot the latter was confined to the 
citizens of the melropolisj the franchise of the members 
of both the bodies depending upon the ownership of property of a 
certain value. The members were for this reason ‘‘rich people. And 
those who were not rich, were not poor either’' (pt. Ii, p. 99), “The poor 
but highly intellectual class of brahmins probably was not there” owing 
to the property qualification (p. loi). Both the Paura and the Jmapada 
bodies had their place of meeting and office at the capital, enabling 
them to act in unison whenever needed, and “matters of importance 
were discussed in a joint parliament of the two bodies” (p. 79), Pro- 
bably the presidency capital in the empires had each a body, 

though they did not possess separate bodies, because their 

head-quarters at the imperial capital represented the whole country. 
These two bodies the Janapada and the Paura were very powerful. 
They could make or mar the government and throw it into trouble if 
they so desired. I need not enter here into the details about the 
various functions, political or otherwise, stated by Mr, J, to have been 
performed by them. Suffice it to quote here an extract from his 
resume at the end of chapter, XXVIII : ^*We had an organism or a twin 
organism, the Paura-Janapada^ which could depose the king, who 
nominated successor to the throne, whose kindly feelings towards a 
member of the royal family indicated his chance of succession, whose 
president was apprised by the king of the policy of state decided upon 
in the council of ministers who were approached and begged by the 
king in all humility for a new tax, whose confidence in a minister was 
regarded as an essential qualification for his appointment as chancellor, 
who were consulted and referred to with profound respect by a king 
aspiring to introduce a new religion, who demanded and got industrial, 
commercial, and financial' privileges ths country, whose wrath meant 

ruin to provincial goverii<M¥,i^o:''Wa^e, coaxed and flattered in public 


? 
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clamations, who could enact statutes even hostile to the king, in fine, 
o could make possible or impossible the administration of the king/’ 

I wish I could have accepted Mr. J/s conclusions regarding the 
.istence of the ]anapada and the Paura bodies in ardent India with 
eir various powers and functions. In an empire or in a large king- 
the Jmapada body with its various branches all over the domain 
ould have been nothing short of, if not larger than, a body like the 
ritish Parliament, at least in the numerical strength of its members 
nd tbe vastness of its area of operation. The initiation and mainte- 
ance of such an ojganisation would certainly have been an addition 
o the list of India’s glorious achievements in the past, if it could be 
)roved to have existed by indubitable evidences. But the materials 
hat Mr. J. has collected in the two chapters do not convince me of 
he soundness of the conclusions based on them. 

The arguments upon which Mr, J/s contention is based may be 
summed up into the following : — 

(1) The significance of the technical terms Jmapada (with its 

Summary o£ synoiiyms) and Paura (with its synonyms) found in use 

Mr. j.‘s argu- Indian literature and inscriptions has been hitherto 

meiifcs, , ■ . , 

missed by all including the commentators. 

(2) The plural Janapadah and Paurali may denote the members of Jma- 
pada institution as well as the people of the Janapada. The right meaning 
in a particular context can be inferred from its use in a collective sense. 

(3) The existence of laws enacted by the Jmapada and the Paura 
and recognised by the Hindu law-codes testifies to the existence of 
those corporate bodies. 

(4) The testimony of the references in literature and inscriptions to 
the various functions performed, and the extensive powers wielded, by 
both the jTimpadii and the Paura bodies shows that the said corporate 
bodies existed in ancient India. 

For convenience of treatment, I shall examine the evidences collec- 
ted in the chapters as far as possible in the order in which they appear, ins- 
tead of following the aforesaid divisions into which they can be classified. 

Mr. J. quotes the following Uoka from the Kumbakonam edition of 
the Rafmya'tm : Upatisthati Ramasya samagram abhisecanam. 
The meaning of Paurajanapadas capi Naigama^ ca krtaujalih (IL 14. 

S4)» consulting the work I find that the passage 
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Mr. J. says (p. 63) that “the verb upatiditati ( is waiting ). is in the 
singular and this requires the subjects in each case joined by ca ('and’, 
‘as well as’ ) to be in the singular. But in the text, only the Naigama 
(corporate association of merchants of the capital) is kept in 
the singular and the word Janapada has been altered into a plural 
nominative and plural instrumental. The instrumental form is 
resorted to for a forced grammatical justification ( ‘the Janapadas with 
the Naigama’ ). The correct reading, in the nominative singular, 
Janapadas ca is still found in some Mss. But it is rejected by modern 
editors as incorrect”. I think the sloka that he has quoted as footnote 
I at p. 63 of his work is what he wants it to be in its correct form. 
In that case Paura-janapadah ca occu rring in the 51 oka should be 
P aura- Janapadas ca. The second verse of the reconstructed §loka 
would then be Paura-janapadas capi naigama's ca krtafkjalih and this 
form has been reached by tagging the variant reading ‘upatisthati’ 
found in manuscripts ka, kha, gha, ca, ja to the form Janapadas capi 
naigamah ca ioxxrxd m the manuscript ta (not ‘'in some manuscripts” 
as stated by Mr. J. ). Now assuming that the term Paura-janapaddlt 
in the singular is the correct reading, it is not clear how it can have 
a meaning different from what is conveyed by the term paura-jmapadah, 
for the compound here is 'madhyapadalopin karmadharaya : paurasahito 
janapadah’. According to Fanini’s Sutra (I. 2. 58-Jatyakhyayam ekas- 
min bahuvacanam anyatarasyam) on which Patanjali comments thus: 
Jatyakhyayaui samanyabhidhanad aikarthyam bhavisyati yat tad vrlhau 
vrxhitvain yave yavatvam Gargye Gargyatvam tad ekam, tac ca 
vivaksitam tasyaikatvad ekavacanam eva prapnoti, isyate ca bahuva- 
canam evam artham ihocyate ; janapada in the singular denotes the 
citizens just as vrihi in the singular ( barley-corn ) as instanced in the 
Bhdsya denotes 'barley-corns’. Cf. Artkasastra IV, i — Paurvapurusikam 
nidhim Janapadah Sucih svakaranena samagraip labheta (an honest 
citizen can take a treasure-trove after proving that it is his ancestral 
property). Again cf. ArthaSastra II, 34 — Dvadafepanam amudro 
janapada dadyat (a citizen of the country leaving or entering it without 
a pass is to pay a fine of 12 panas ): In the North-western recension 
of the Ramayana (D. A, V. College Sanskrit Series, No. 7, 1923 ) the 
Sloka is worded thus:' . ; ; . ' 

Paura-janapadaSrenI hai^maS, cagato janah 

Asau Vasistho Bhajgavan brahmainaih saha tisthati (II. 16, 27 ) 
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nsion of the Ramayana by Gorresio we find the following 

,a in the place of one relied on by Mr, J, : — 

Purodhaso mantrina^ ca paura* janapada janah, 

Darsanam te* bhikahksanti pratiboddhum iirparhasL 11 , 12^ 21, 

re the expression used is ^paura-janapada janah*, in which there 
lothing to show that the people were present there in their represen- 
ive capacity as members of the corporate bodies Paura and 
napada^. 

Now as to the evidence of the Kharavela Inscription which Mr. J. 
^ks upon as unquestionable (pp. 62-64) ; The text settled by Mr. J. is 
follows :—^*Anugaha«anekani satasahasani visajati Poram Janapadam** 
BORS, III, 456). This has been translated by him thus: ^^(He) bestows 
numerous privileges by hundreds and thousands on (the 
corporate bodies) the Paura and the Janapada” ( Ibid., p. 
463). The reason assigned by him for the translation 
is *'the use of Janapadam (in the singular) shows that as 
he town had its paura, the Janapada (country) had its Janapada body. 
This is crroborated by the ArthaSastra which mentions the communal 
issociations of the country ( dela ) like that of the caste ( III, 10 V* 
[ JBORS.^ 111,448). The use of the two words poram and fana* 
padam in the Kharavela Inscription does not advance a bit Mr. J/s 
contention, because the two terms can well signify the people of the 
town and the people of the country. Even if there be no sutra in the 
Prakrt grammars governing the present point, corresponding to the 
sutra from Panini quoted previously, the rule in Prakrt grammars (e, 
g. Vamruci's PrUkrtaprakaBa^ ix, 18 ] liQm^cmArd.hSiddhakemacandmy 
viii, 4, 448 and Laksmidhara’s Sadhhasacandfika, I, i, 2 ) that Sans- 
krit grammars will apply to cases for which there is no express pro\dsion 
in the former enables us to. take poram and janapadam in the sense of 
the people of the town and the country. In connection with the word 
fmapada, Mr. J. states, *That there was such a body can be established 


X Mr. J. quotes ( p, 62 fn. ) ‘vane vatsyamy aham durge Ramo 
rija bhavisyati* {Rm. II, 79, 12 ) for illustrating his point that ‘durga* 
is sorhetimen used as a synomym of ‘nagara^ It is so used no doubt, 
but in the passage quoted by him, ‘durge* is an adjective of ‘vane* and 

In the next verse (13) Bharata 


'oram JSna- 
tadam in the 
Chgravela 
n script ion. 
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Were ]Snapada 
(dela), Jati and 
Kiila corporate 
bodies with 
power of enac- 
ting laws. 


the JaNAPADA and the eaura 
„ „e find the term in tire Ze 

t::X t2TZ on the .mength of thei, nse m the 

Slnghlar. , , , . _ „i„ Minava-DharmaSaslra. the laws 

'”’;?t;ste ( jati),>»e^n*, and gaild (sreot) are reoognized. 
"nndLhiedtha. the other -o inst.t„..o„s oftte 

group were corporate institntions ^ “ 'O^ “ 

as units who 'also must be compelled to follow 
°"'TlT.rare all to Mr. J. resolutions of the corporate bodies 

etc. and corresponded to r,hat we at present call statute as opposed 

to Mes embodied in the Hindu common law ( pp- io6. 107 ). 

The two passages from the Hindu law-codes mentioning, accoiding 

to him, the laws of the corporate bodies are 

JatHanapadan dharman srenidharmams ca dharmavrt, 

Samikaya Kuladharmam§ ca svadharmam f^tipad^et. 

( Manu, VIII, 4M 

VyavahfirSn svayam pasyet sabbyaih parivrto- nvaham, 

Mni jatth Sr.p« ca gapan janapadan , 

■Dharma' in the first couplet has been taken to 
meots oi Ui%, j^napada, krtiid, and kula on the gro 

Zus adiitt^dly aWate body and is also so on dre^s^^^^^^^^^ 

of argnments advanced by him at pp. 8; ff. part I, ch. 9 of 
the other terms jif% and jl,napada must be taken in re 

corporate bodies designated by him as cast«orporate- 

■rh. ..i.r. ol association and countrydiorpotateassodation. I admrt that 

i,s,Mh.™r.. . , corporate body, but iremfttecMin the present 

■ context does not appear toAeah: a resolution (of the body) having the 

“m^f Irv. On the other hand, to my mind, it has the sense of 

orevailinn ambng ft. OasS.of people constituting the seen, of a 
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id among themselves to be bound by a particular rule (or resolution} 
ed (or passed) by themselves, it may be dharma in the wider 

:>tation of the ternrij but cannot be called in the sense of 

enactment. Medhatithi while commenting on the passage of 
u (Vnij 41) quoted above says that the rules followed by members 
le same profession are called sremdharmcty e. g, tradesmen agree 
ng themselves that they would not sell a particular commodity for 
s.rticular period. These rules should be distinguished from either 
oms or legal enactments though the word dkarma is compreheiv 
enough to include them all. The customs applicable to the mem- 
of a particular hrem e. g. of peasants or cattle-rearers are different 
\ the rules framed by their respective guilds. There is no evidence 
. these guilds could make legal enactments. If any changes took 
:e in the customary law that governed them, they were brought about 
rly through the various influences operating on those people, or 
mgh the changed applications of the customary law to the peculiar 
iimstances of particular cases. 

As regards the dharma of Janapada^ Jati^ and Kula mentioned in 
passages from Manu and Yajuavalkya, the meaning will be 
it if we bring together similar passages from other codes of 
adu law. 

Gautama (XI, 20, 21 ) has Desa*jati-ku!adharma amnayair 

aviruddhah pramanam. Karsaka-vaiiik-pasupala-kusidi- 
itfrom karavah sve sve varge. 

agcs-fcoOT '■ ■ ^ ® ■ : ' ' 

aw-codes. In Vasistha (XIX, 7), we have Desadharma-jatl- 

kuladharman ananupravisy a raja catiiro varnfi n 
clharme sthapayet. 

l^rhaspati as quoted in the V%ramitrodaya (vyavahara^ p. 29) says, 
Desajatikulanail ca ye dharmah prak pravartitah^ 
palanlyah praja praksubhyate’ nyatha. 
idhayana (1, r, 17-22) is very explicit on demdharma : 

Paucadha vipratipattir daksinatas tath ottaratah. Yani daksinatas 
i vyakhyasyamah. Yath aitad aniipetena saha bhojanmn striya saha 
> 3 anam paryusitabhojanain matulapitrsvasrduhitr gamanam itl Ath 
itarata urnavikrayah sidhupanam ubhayatodadbhir vyavaliara ayudhi- 
itaqi samudrasaiByanam iti. Itarad itarasmin kurvan dusyatitarad 
fMtfalll#' ' Tatra tatra dekaprmnanyam eva sySt 
In this passage from Baudhayana, there is an enumeration of some 
to i^rtain deias. The drinking of rum, selling of animals 
tetli in |K»lih the npper and the lower jaws, for instance, have 
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BaudhSyana 
etc, on 
desadharma. 


been cited as peculiar to the northern countries;, while eatiog in the 
contipany of an uninitiated person, marrying the daughter 
of a maternal uncle or a paternal aunt has been men- 
tioned as peculiar to the southern countries. From these 
instances we get an insight into the nature of the demdhmma. Cf. 
dehadrstadharma in the following passages from Manu and Katyayana 
qiiot^d In the Vlramtfrodaf a { p, 

Vinitavesabharanah pasyet karyani karyinam, 

Pratyahaip desadrstais ca iastradrstais ca hetubhih (Manu)- 
Yasya desasya yo dkarmah pravritdk sarvakalikdii, 
^rutismrtyanurodhena desadrstah sa ucyate ( Katyayana ). 

Asvalayana means by Janapadadharmas local customs. Customs 
which were to be observed at the marriage ceremony, different 
in different localities, are not recorded in the Asvalayana Gyhya 
Sntra^ says its author, and those which were common everywhere 
were mentioned. {Asv. Gr, S., I, 7 Atha khaluccavaca janapadadharmas 
tan vivahe pratlyat Yat tu samanam tad vaksyamah ). 

Now as to Kuladhamna : The following verses from Katyayana 
as quoted in the Vvramitrodaya (Vyavahara, p. 29) 
throw light on its nature : 

Gotrasthitis tu ya tesam kramad ayati dharmatah, 
Kuladharmara tu tarn prahuh palayet tarn tathaiva tu. 
(Customs peculiar to a gotra that have come down from generation 
to generation as dharma constitute Kuladkarma of the people of 
the gotra for their observance as such). As an instance of the 
gotrasthiti or ktda-dharma (cf. Maskari on Gautama XI, 32 ) we 
may point to the custom of keeping a tuft of hair on the head in 
a particular position, e. g. on the right side of the head of the Vasisthas, 
on the centre or the back , of the head by the members of other gotras 
{HiranyakeU Grhya Sutra, II, 6, 12 ; Apastamba Gr, 5 ., VI, 7 ). 

Instances of jatidharma are found in the commentaries on the law- 
codes. Haradatta while explaining jatidharma remarks ( Gautama, 
XI, 20) that a custom like the following is prevalent 
among the sudras, viz., at the time of marriage the 
bridegroom accompanied by the bride and holding in 
one of his hands a receptacle containing a thousand lamps goes round 
a post erected for the purpose. Maskari (Gaut., XI, 22 ) cites as an 
example oijUidharma the total abstention of the Abhiras from colour- 
ing their teeth.' ‘ 7'.' ; ; ■' .1 

The explanation of arthan in the following passage of 


Explanation 
of Kuladharma. 


Instances of 
yxtidharma. 
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tama (XI, 23) on Srenls by the word acaran by both Haradatta 
Maskari is significant ; Tebhyo (Karsaka-vanik-paSupala- 
di-karubhyah) yathadhikaram arthin pi-atyavahitya dharmavya- 
ha. The passage clearly refers to the customs of the 
The passage from the Arthaiastya quoted by Mr. J. in this connec- 
. in support of his contention is desajrttikulasmighatmm samaya- 
symapakarma, vyTikhyatani in which each of the terms 

taken to have connection 

jatikula- word sangha to form the expression desasangha, 

h.Soiii'n #tc* , 

,e Kauti- jatism'hgha, and kulascmgha- But such a construction 
is unwarranted. The words deka.jCiH^ kula^ and sangh^ 
»uld be taken separately, as has been done in another passage at 
105 of the KaulMya Arlkahasira, viz,, 

Desasya jatyah sahghasya dharmo gramasya vapi yah, 

Ucitas tasya tenaiva dayadharmam prakalpayet. 
Jati-sa^gha-kida-karma-vrttastavam on which the Nayacandrika 
:iaments thus : — jatih ksatriytvadih, saughah Kambojadih, kuiam 
hijanah, karma jivitam, vrttam acarah — ‘tesain stavam. A reference 
the context of the passages will also show that by ktda is 
sant a family and by deha and 0 ti country and caste, i* e. people 
longing to a country and a ca.ste. 

Mr. J. cites (p. 66) a passage from Brhaspati quoted in the Vlrami- 
}daya {p. 120) in v/hlch dekzsdzi^i has been taken by him to mean 
the laws of desa (or janapada) association. But the 
context does not support the contention. Preceding 
e passage is found the following line : — Caritrasya vyavaharabMha- 
lift aha B^iiasfiatih which shows that deiasthiti is caritra, Brhaspati 
rnself (as quoted in the P aramramadhava^ III, p. 198) identifies 
'msthiti with caritra : 

Dharniena vyavah arena caritrena nrpajnaya, 

Catuhprakaro ’bhihitah sandigdharthavinirnayah. 


Desasthitya trtiyena ^astravidbhir udahrtah. 
hat cafitra means custom is clear from the following passages of 
rhaspati quoted in the Parmaramadkava (III, p. 17) : 

Yad yad acaryate yena dharmyatu cadharmyam eva va, 
DNsfesyacatanam nityam caritram tadd hi kirtitam, 

as quoted in IPlrmmtrodaya (p. 117) also expressly 
tata d^sikiii is' custom (deiastbitih purvakrtaip caritam). 

Ml* J* (pp. I'oy) looks upon samaya as the resolution of a 
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corporate body having the force of law. According to him samaya 
and saTiVvid were statutes of fiscal and political nature, s^zmvzd being 
probably the same as desastkiti that is enforceable against every body 
in the country and passed by the 'country-corporate-association. He 
(p. 66) finds in the following verses of Brhaspati quoted in the Vim- 
mitrodaya ( p. 189 ) a reference to such legal enactments passed by 
the corporate bodies called grama and deha : 

Gramo desas ca yat kuryat satyalekhyam parasparam, 
Rajavirodhidharmarthara samvitpatram vadanti tat. 

The term signifying the resolution is, according to him, sa)nvid. 
That samvid is the same as samaya will be apparent from the fact 
that the sections dealing with samvid in the Hindu law-codes use 
^ samaya as the synonym of samvid. For instance, in Manu the 

treatment of the subject of samvid commences with these verses : 

Yo gramadesasanghanam krtva satyena samvidam, 

Visamvaden naro lobhat tarn rastrad vipravasayet 
The following sloka proceeds on the assumption that samaya is 
samvid as will be apparent on the face of it. 

Nigrhya dapayec cainam samayavyabhicarinam, 

Catuhsuvarnan san niskaips chatamaiian ca rajatam. 

Similarly in the prakarana called samvidvyatikrama^ Yajfiavalk3'^a 
(II, 186) enjoins the Brahmanas whom the king has settled in the capital 
^ (1.1, 185) to observe the smiayikadharma and also rajakrtadharma 

which are not in conflict with nijadharma, # 

The same is the case with the Paraharafmdkava (B. S. S,, vol. Ill, p. 
346), the Vlramitrodaya (Vyavahara, p. 423) and the VivMaratnahara 
(Bibl. Ind., p. 177). In view of this identity of samvid d.nd samaya, I do 
not think that the distinction which Mr. J. draws between samayas and 
samvids (pp. 106, 107) is justified. Cf. Amarakosa on samaya. 

To arrive at the right meaning of the term samaya^ we should 
examine the circumstances in which the law-givers and the niband/ia- 
karas enjoin that samayas should be made, Brhaspati is the law-giver 
who is explicit on this subject and has therefore been quoted in the 
commentaries like the Paraharamadhava, Apararka and also in the 
nibandhas iht Vlramitrodaya yht Vivadaratnakara, He says 
that samayakriya should be resorted to in times of danger (badhakala) 
e.g. from tigers and thieves ; or in connection with works of religious 
, merit (dharmakarya) such as: the construction of a temple, excavation 
of a tank, performance. of a sacrifice^ etc. For carrying out these works 
of common interest and public utility, a few people agree among 
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selves to contribute their shares (of labour or money) necessary 
he purpose (karyam asmabhir aipsatali) and this agreement is 
:ed to writing in order that in the case of any one of them refusing 
deem his promise, the king might be appealed to for punishment, 
le Kaidillya Arthamstra, in tlxt pakarana devoted to samaymya- 
\karma (performance of agreements), the last couplet states that 
king should support those people who carry out works of public 
efit performed as the results of agreements. Kautilya includes 
'^sas (public shows) in the list of works done through samayas. 
s reminds one of the Barwaris of later times taking place 
)ugh the performance of an agreement among a number of people 
h this difference that there is no fear of punishment from the 
vernment for the breach of the agreement. It may be noticed that ^ 

utilya even mentions the agreement between an agricultural labourer 
:l the people of the grama as an instance of saniaya. These 
cannot be called laws or resolutions having the force of law. 
ley are mere agreements, breaches of which were punishable by 
e king. A glance at the parties making the agreement as mentioned 
the law-codes will also show that they may be mere groups of 
en with no corporate character such as a few Br ah m anas settled 
; the king in the capital (see Yajii. II, iSs and Brhaspati quoted in 
le Vxramitroiaya^ p. 423), That samaya \s:zs m agreement of the sort 
ientioned above and not a resolution committed to writing and having ^ 

le force of law passed by corporate bodies will be evident from the 
>llowing sloka of Brhaspati quoted in the Vlramitrodaya 

Panimramadhava (HI, p. 253) and the Vivadaratjiaktira 
3. 178) in connection with the treatment of saravid : 

Kofena lekhyakriyaya madhyasthair va parasparam, 

Vtsvasam prathamain krtva kuryiih karyany anantaram. 

The passage mentions madhyasthas, lekhyakriya and kosa (/. e, 

Hvya) as safegaurds against breaches of the samaya. The mere 
nention of samvitpatra might lend colour to the supposition that the 
egal enactments of the corporate bodies passing them were ^recorded 
on a rolld But the mention of the madhyasihas militates against the 
idea of the samayas being legal enactments, as neither madhyasthas 
nor k<ms (oaths) are needed for the passing of legal enactments. 

Mr. ]. points out (p. 106) that according to Apastamba all laws 
originated in samayas (legal enactn^ents: passed by corporate bodies). 

The commentator Haradatta however explains samaya by the expres- 
sion paumseyl vyavasffm (I, i), and arvasamaya in the following 
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way : aryah Sistah Manvadayah tesam samayo vyavastha ( i. e, the 
injunctions of Manu etc. )• ParUaramadhava (III, p. 19) gives 
instances of de&asafnay a, from which it is clear that he takes the 
word sctTftuyci to mean custom i Karnatakadese balan matulasuta" 
viyaho na dosaya, keraladese kanyaya rtumatitvam na dosaya. 

At p, 67, Mr. J. makes the statement that “when a document 
registered by the deSa-adhyaksa is termed by Vyasa the law-giver a 
janapada document, the adhyakm of de^a is the President of the 
dma assembly or the Janapada.” But it will be evident from the 
following passages that desadhyaksa had no connection 
Desadhyaksa. with the sort of popular assembly that Mr. J. has in 
mind. It is stated in the Visnusntrii ( Bibl. Ind. Ill, 
7-14, p. II) that the king should appoint the deSadhyaksa whose 
position is higher than that of the satadhyaksa i. e. adhyaksa of a 
hundred villages, after whom come the dasadhyaksa and the grama- 
dhyaksa ; 

Tatra svasvagramadhipan kuryat. DaSadhyaksan. ^atadhyaksan, 
DisadhyaksamS ca. Gramadosanam gramadhyaksah pariharam kuryat. 
Asakto dasagramadhyaksaya nivedayet, So’ pyasaktah Satadhyaksaya. 
So’ pyasakto desadhyaksaya, 

Cf. Mahabharata, Kumbhakonam ed., Santi, 87, 2ff. 
Gramasyadhipatih karyo daSagramapatis tatha, 

VimSatitrimsatliaiu ca sahasrasya ca karayet. 

Grameyan gramadosams ca gramikah pratibbavayet 
Tan acaksita daSine dasiko vimsine punah. 

V imsSdhipas tu tat sarvam Jmapade jane, 

Cf. also I, 347. 

caturdiksv athava desadhipan kuryat sad§ nrpabt 
A passage of the Vimusmrti ( VII, 3 ) which Mr, J, himself has 
quoted as footnote at p. 67 makes it clear that the adhyaksas appointed 
by the king signed documents : Rajadhikaranatanniyuktakayasthakrtam 
tadadhyaksakaracihnitam rajasaksikam. 

Janapadamahattara as well as tagtramukhya has been taken by 
Mr. J. as the leader of the janapada, assembly. In support of his 
opinion he has referred to a passage in the Damknmara- 
carita ( ch, 3 ). A glance at the passage will show that 
there is nothing in it to indicate that the Janpada- 
mahattara was the leader of any. assetnblyv He has been referred to in 
the passage as a grhapati (householder) and a satahali i. e. possessing a 
hundred ploughs. From these terais only this much is clear that he 


Janapada- 

mahattara, 
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1 influential citizen but no inference can be drawn as to his 
ction with any popular assembly. In the footnote in support 
contention he points out the use of the expression 
Uarah in the Ramajana { 11 , 83. 1 5 ). Gpvindaraja explains the 
mahattarah by the word fradhanabhTitah but the latter word 
othing in it to show that it implies the leadership of an assembly, 
influence due to various causes can make a man prominent 
village. As regards giiom Mr. J. says on the strength of the 
rks of Patanjali and Katyayaiia on Panini ( IV, 3, 127 ) that 
i was a small township with corporate arms and seals. Again at 
. of Pt. I of his book he remarks, HCatyayana points out that 
nihs IV, 3, 127 will apply to township called gkom also, gho^a- 
\anam apt kartavyam. This leads ns to the inference that town- 
s or municipalities had their corporate symbols or arms^ The 
a of Panini with the vartika of Katyayana runs thus : 
Sanghankalaksanesv an-yaii-mam an, Ghosagrahanam api kartavyam, 
he affix an comes in the sense of This is his^ after a patronymic 
d ending with the affix ail, yail or in, the words so formed 
►ressing a multitude, a mark, or a sign. The word ghosa cow-pen’ 
uid also be read along with sangha etc.**). As a matter of fact 
Ba has nothing to do with anka or laksana. The sutra enumerates 
senses in which the affix is added to certain words. These 
ses are four, viz. 

(1) congregation, ( saiigha ) 

(2) mark ( auka ) 

{3) sign ( laksaha ) 

(4) a hamlet or cow-pen ( ghosa ). 

This is clear that the sutra or the vartika does not speak of the 
ka and lakmna ( arms and seals according to Mr. J. ) of a gkosa, 
)r do the words afika and lakmna mean arms and seals as will be 
ident from the karika on this siltra : "‘Laksana means a mark which 
the property of that person and forms a distinguishing feature of 
at perso!i, as vidyZi learning is a lakBana of the clan of Bidas, the 
das being famous for learning. The word aihka is a mark which shows 
,at the thing so marked is the property of another, as a mark on a 
)W shows to what person or clan that cow belongs. The ahka 
lough occurring in a person or thing does not belong to that person or 
ling, as the mark of a cow does not belong to the cow, but the laksana 
the mark which belongs to the person or thing wherein it is found/* 
Mr, J/s statement that, suits filed by a- 'person hostile to the paura 
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or city assembly or to thQ rastra ox t\iQ jafm^ada mscmhly could not 

be entertained b}^ a law-court proceeds on the assumption that the 

\Yoxds pum and rastra are synomyms for. the assembly and 

assembly. Mitramisra does not explain the two words by 

the expression paura^janapada meaning thereby the paura and 

jmapada assemblies as stated by Mr. J. On the other hand it is clear 

from this portion of the sentence used in connection with the 

explanation of the sloka viz. rajm svarasfre pratmddkah ( Vtr*, vyav._^ 

p. 44) that smrasffa has been used in the usual sense of the king^s own 

dominion. It does not bear the sense of the jmapada assembly. 

MitramiSra explains the sloka thus : 

Turarastraviruddho — yatra nagare rast/e ca ya vyavastha piiratani 

tadvirodhapadako vyavaharo nadeyah paurajanapadaksobhapMakatvat. 

Kenacin nimittena praclno’pi rajfia svarastre pratisiddhah so^pi raj?T- 

jilabhangaprasahgan nahgikartavya \\X\ the gist of which is that a suit 

in which a long standing vyavastim prevailing in the town and the 

country has to be contravened is not to be entertained by the law court 

as that might be a cause for displeasure of the people of the town and 

the country. But if a vyavastM though old be done away with by the 

king, a suit for remedy against the which has been rescinded 

cannot be entertained, as it involves the transgression of theking^s order, 

Cf. Apararha on Yajhavalkya^ II, 6 which explains in this connection 

the term purarU^iraviruddha by the expression purarastracaraviruddha. 

The statements (p, 68) that ^^Paura does not relate to all the towns in 

the kingdom as it has been translated by both Indians and Europeans,” 

and that the ‘^earlier Hindu writers understood by the 

P ura does not technical Pura ^x\A Nagara the capitaF’ are baseless, 
mean the capi- * 

tai only. The terms pura and nagara were no doubt applicable 

to capitals^, but at the same time there was nothing 
to bar the application of the terms to denote the towns in the kingdom 
other than its capital. The Saddkarmapimdarlka ( 4, 9 ) mentions 
for instance both the Niagara and the rafadhanl in the same expression 
in a sentence : gramanagaranigama-janapada-rastra-rajadhanisu. The 
Sukramti also asks the king to inspect the towns ( Purani ) in his 
kingdom in the following verse : . 

Graman purani desams ca svayaih samviksya vatsare ( I, 374. ). 

In another passage oi BuktanMi, one of the dutie^s of a 
Government official has beeri prescribed as reporting to the king the 
number oipuras, villages^ etd in Ms kingdom : 

Purani ca kati grama aranyani ca santi hi ( II, 102 ), „ : ; . 
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J, relies on a passage in the Divyavadma to show that Asoka’s 
aala, who had been sent by the former to Taksasiia to pacify 
pie there, entered the Paura assembly. This passage has been 
•om the description of an evil dream dreamt by A^oka about 
, If a dream be taken as a reflection of actualityj in the present 
e have In the work the description of what has been put as 
y. In this, Kunala has been described as entering Taksasiia 
ilam anupraptali — Divyavadlx 7 ta,^, and the people of the 

ive been described as bringing him into the town (Taksaailai|i 
:ah Ibid,^ p. 408). This clearly shows that the word pauram in 


sage on which Mr. J. relies is a wrong reading or a misprint for 


the strength of passages in which the word samTiha has been 
Cn J. has attempted to show that grama was a village associa- 
tion, and was the corporate body at the capital. 
The V%ramitrodaya ( p. ii ) explains b.s pura^ 

Here sanmha has been taken by Mr. J. as a 
:|tl, term meaning a corpoiate association because Candesvara 
^^padaratmkara ( p, 669 ) quoting Katyayana explains ptiga as 
samUhaJi, and sangha as Tirhatasaugaiamm samuhalL 
J, has not been able to prove that samUha in these passages 
used in the sense of a corporate association. Samuha has 
of a collection, and the first passage quoted by Mr. J. means 
.lotion of citizens. The terms piiga and sangha are knowm to 
ffporate bodies from other evidences, but paura is not known to 
body of that sort. The mere passage puravlisinam saniTihali 
not prove that it was also a corporate body, because samuha 
i merely a multitude. It remains to be proved that samuha 
5 a corporate body, and it is only begging the question to state 
iO' strength of the use of the word sanmha that paura was a 
|ate body. Patanjali in his Mahlibhl^ya on Panini ( V, i, 59 ) 

I mgkah samuhali samndaya ity anarthantaram { smigka, 
id samndaya have the same meaning ). This shows that 
1 samuha are used in the sense of a mere multitude like 
The word sangha is no doubt used in the sense of a 
body in particular cases, but in such cases, the context 
ly show that it denotes a corporate body. The sense of 
by the word sangha is clearly seen by the use of 
Ih'the passage of Kaiyata on Patafijali^s 3fahabha§ya on 
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The next passage on which Mr. J* relies for proving that grama 
and paitra v/ere corporate bodies ( the one being the village associa- 
tion and the other the association of the capital } is the passage of 
Brhaspati quoted in the Vivadaratmkara ( p., 669 ) : 

Ganapasandapiigafs ca vratas ca ^renayas tatha, 

Samuhasthas ca ye canye vargakhyas^ te BrhaspatiL 

Mr. J. has taken samTihasiha as an adjective of vargakhya in this 
passage as will be apparant from his use of the expression samnJiastha 
vargas^ but samuhastha in the second verse is clearly an adjective of 
anye and therefore the meaning is ‘and other collections are called 
vargasd The expression samuhastha vargas or ‘bodies incorporated^ 
cannot be derived from the verse. The sense of varga is class or 
multitude of similar things animate or inanimate ; [vide Kmika- 
vivaranapafijikii {the Nyasa) on Kahika^ V, 60 : 

Sahghasabdo hi pranisamudaye rudhah, varga§abdas tu samuha- 
matre ]. 

The next passage ( p. 69 ) upon which Mr. J. takes his stand is 

Gramapauraganasrenyas caturvidhas ca ( sic ) varginah. 

The expression caturvidhasca has been put by Mr. J. as caturvidhm 
ca in fn. 4 at p. 70^ and as caturvidyah ca in fn. 2 at p. 73, The last 
expression is the actual reading of the Vlramztrodaya^ p. 1 1 from which 
he has quoted. At p. 69 the distorted reading has caused the dis- 
appearance of a class of individuals contemplated in the verse, viz, 
the caturvidyas i. e. those who have acquired the knowledge of four 
branches of learning. A corporate body of all such men is not kiiowm 
Hence the expression caturvidhas ca has fitted into the verse better in 
the present connection than caturvidyas ca quoted by him correctly 
later on could have. 

As to Mr. J.^s statement that ‘Katyayana speaks of separate laws 
of the samulias^ on the basis of the passage samuhamm tuyo dkarmas 
tena dharmena te sada ( Vivadaratmkara, p. 180 ), Cande^vara himself 
explains in connection with the previous Sloka that dharma here means 
pTxramparika acara, which does away with the possibility of assuming 
tliat these dkarmas were legal enactments made by the samukas* 
The following statement of Mr. J, appearing as a footnote at p. 6g 
should be examined : 

(i) “Cf. Mitrami^ra's comment • on another corporate body (sartha). 

1 The correct reading should be See Parasara- 

madhava^ III, p. 26, fn. z. 
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lito janastmghak 'associated body , of men/ VM.f. p, i i/ Here it 
suited Sir. ]ds purpose to omit the portion of the sentence prece- 
g the words viilito j tmasa^hgliali mz. gmmadev ay air a dau^ because 
dearly states that fanasaihgha refers to the collection of men assem- 
d on the occasions of the celebrations of festivals of the village or 
i deities'. The crowd assembled then cannot evidently be called a 
‘porate body. ' 

Mr. Jds remark that ^^Amara and Katya, lexicographers, in giving 
5 meanings of Prakrti says that the term' means amongst others 
s Paura, i. e., the Associations ( v^renayah ) of the Patirad^ contra- 
:ts his position that there was only one association of the Pauras 
the capital, as the lexicographers here refer to several krenis of the 
mras. Moreover, Mr. J, himself distinguishes between what he 
11 s the Paura body and the krenis of merchants etc,, in the city, 
y identifying the kreni with Paura he has contradicted himself. 

The use of the words paurajanapadam janam in the Ramayana^ 
[, III, 19 can well mean the people of the pura and the janapada^ and 
re- use of the words khn ary am anukasatha which has been translated 
ito ‘what do you order His Highness^ is only a polite form of expres- 
ion and does not mean that the supposed paura-/anapqda bod}^ really 
ccupied such an elevated position as to be able to order : Rama [Cf. 
ibhijfmmkakuntalai V, Raja (to Purohita) — -Anusastu main bhavan]. 
rhe passage of the Raniayana on which the translation has been 
)ased is different in both the Kumbhakonam and the Nirnayasagar 
iditions as the reading is ‘kim aryam nanu§asatha^ [why are you not 
.peaking to arya (Rama)], 

The use of the word parimdak in Bharata's speech [R. II, i ii, 24,) 
is not a conclusive proof of a reference to the Paura and the Janapada 
bodies as the term is applicable to the state-council, the Mantri- 
paripd, etc., on which salaried officials had their seats. 

From the above considerations, it appears that the Paura or the 
fmapada body did not exist at, all. The division of the and 

the Jmapada bodies into the inner and the outer sections is also 
without any good ground to support it. ^Abhyantaras" in relation to 
the. Pauras means, according to the commentators Rama and 
Govindaraja on the Ramayana, II, 2, 51, sevakas (those who 
serve the king ), and the ant dhpuramrij anas ( those attached to 
the king's palace ), while according to Nllakantha on the Maha- 
bharala^ Sinti, S7, 25 ^bakyas' in relation to the janapadas means 
itaviM dmyusaihgkah i, e. ' marauding foresters, .That bahya . has 
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reference to the aUvikas is also seen in this passage of the KautiPlya 
Arthasastra ( VIII, 4 ) : Bahyo fnitfUalnstainbhali. Thus by implica- 
tion, hakya in relation to the means those pauras who are not 

attached to the palace as royal entourage, and abkyantara in relation to 
the means the people within the janafada not living in the 

forests. 

As to the Paura or the Nagara-vrddhas there is no reason to 
infer that they were not elders among the people of the town. There 
is no ground for thinking that the Pawa-vfddhas constituted the 
council of elders which might be identified with the inner body of 
the supposed Paura body. 

As regards the rule of etiquette from which Mr. J. infers the 
existence of the popular basis of the supposed Paura body representing 
even the lowest interest, the passage from the Gautama D karma Sutra 
VI, 1 1 on which he relies has been misinterpreted. Purvdh paurah 
has been taken to signify a paura ex-member while its correct inter- 
pretation is V ay asa purvdh i.e. senior (see Haradatta and Maskari). The 
correct translation of the passage is given in the S. B. E., vol. II, 



pt. I, p. 209: 

“But (on the arrival of an) officiating priest, a father-in-law, 
paternal and maternal uncles who are younger (than oneself), one 
must rise j they need not be saluted. 

In like manner (any) other aged Jellow citizen, even a iSudra of 
eighty years and more (must be honoured) by one young enough to 
be his son.” 

A glance at the following passages of Manu (II, 137) and 
Yajfiavalkya (I, 1 16) will show that there was the practice of a 
Brahmana doing honour to a ^udra on account of his old irrespec- 
tive of any connection of him with any corporate body : 

^ manarhah ^dro 'pi dasanwm, gatdk (Manu, II, 137), 

Vidyakarmavayobandhuvittair many a yathakramam, 

Etaih prabhutaih Sudro'pi vardhake manam arhati (Yajn., I, 116). 
Then again Mr. J.’s statement is (p. 72, fn. i) that the Gautama 
Dharma Sutra, VI, 9-15 “lays down an exception with regard to 
etiquette between Even if the difference in age were of ten 

years, fellow Pauras were to treat each other as if born on the same 
day” (14-15). Here the assumption is that the Pauras are so called 
because they are the members of. tile Paura body. But MitramiSra 
(Samskara, p. 466) while explaining a; passage from Manu (II, 134) on 
this point (daSabdakhyam paurasakhyam) remarks : - 
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Bkapuravasimm adhikataravidyadigaijarahitanam daMbdaparyan- 
im jyesthtve saty api sakha ity evam akhyayate na tu abhivadyah. 
oragrahanam pradarsanarthanij tena ekagraniavase* py evam bhavati. 
\mong persons living in Ike same town ^hwt wot superiority 

y reason of learning^ wealth or any other qualifications, if the 
ifFerence in age be up to ten years, they should treat each other as 
lends, and no salutation is necessary. The pura has been used here 
nly as a typical example and so the remark applies also to people 
iving in the same village). This shows that the rule of etiquette 
nentioned here prevailed among townsmen and villagers known to 
me another. Cf. AparUrka on YajhavalkyajT, 26; Smriicandrika^ 
ia*i\skaraj p. 107 ; Paramramadhava, I, p..32S. 

I find no basis for the statement that the Pqura had a Registrar 
md the document given by him was regarded as a superior kind of 
ividence* Mr. J. quotes this passage from V^isistha (Fuhrer^s ed., p, 84) 
n support of the remark : cirakam nama likhitam puranaih pauralekha'* 
^aih. Neither this line nor the passages in Vasistha preceding or succeed- 
ing it refer to the superiority of the paufalekhya to the other kinds 
of Ukhya. On the other hand, the Sukramtisara (II, 282) states that 
iho paurakkhya is a document of an inferior kind : 

Uttamam rajalikhitam madhyam mantryadibhih krtam, 

Pauralekhyam kamsikani syat sarvam saipsadhanaksamam. 

The inference that the supposed Paura body was a popular insti- 
tution because the pauralekhya ( which Mr. J. takes as the document 
of the Paura body but which really means a document belonging to 
a citizen as opposed to the king ) was called laukika in contradistinc- 
tion to rajaklya is erroneous. The kinds of laukika document, men- 
tioned in the law-codes e. g, Paraharamadhava^Wl, p. 119, V%rami- 
IrodayUf p. 159, clearly shoiv that they were so called because their 
contents were related to the affairs of the subjects as opposed to those 
of the king. The diiEference between these two classes did not rest on 
the fact as to”who registered the documents, for we see that wdienever 
the documents were registered, they were done by an official appointed 
by the king : 

, Rajadhikarane tanniyuktakayasthakrtani iadadhyakmkaracih^).itam 
^isikpkam — FisnmmfiA VI, DesSdAyak§MilikMtari% tatra jaiia- 
padam krtam — Vlramiirodaya, p. 201, (As to Demdkyaksa being a 
kipg^s 0&ith Fi§fMsmfii, III, 

'As rc^id'S.the rion-pplitical functions: of the ^Pauras mentioned by 
Mr* J* (72 £) the are not at,,a}I^soundr; 
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(a) According to him the firsjt function is that of administering the 
properties left by deceased persons in collaboration with the govern- 
ment officials. The passage on which this conclusion is based is this ; 

Prahinadravyani rajagamini bhavanti. Tato 'nyatha raja man- 
trlbhih saha nagaraiS ca karyani kuryat (Vasistha, XVI, 19, 20); 

[ ‘Property entirely given up (by its owner) goes to the king. If 
it be otherwise, the king with his ministers and the citizens shall 
administer it.’ (Buhler, S.B.E.). Buhler adds this note on tato 'nyatH : 
‘If the owner gave his property up temporarily only, e. g. went on a 
journey or a pilgrimage, leaving it without anybody to take care of,’]. 
The use of the word nagara cannot support the conclusion that a 
member of the supposed Paura body has been meant. 

{fi &• c) The w'ords Santika and Paustika have been interpreted 
by Mr. J. into ‘policing the town’ and ‘contributing to the material 
strength of the citizens.’ This interpretation is utterly absurd. The 
passage of Brhaspati quoted in the Viramiirodafa, p, 424, on which 
he bases his statement relates to the Brahmanas settled by the king 
in the city and not to any institution (Vedavidyavido vipran Srotriyan 
agnihotrinah, Ahrtya sthapayet tatra tesain vrttim prakalpayet — Vlra- 
mitrodaya, p. 423). The verses quoted by him have been translated 
by Prof. Jolly (S.B.E., vol, XXIII) thus ; 

‘They (Brahmins established by the king) shall perform for the 
citizens constant, special and voluntary rites, as well as expiatory and 
auspicious ones, and pass decisions in doubtful cases.’ 

Smtika and Pauntika have reference to rites that are calculated 
to avert evil and promote welfare respectively. The performance of 
these rites was part of the duties of the priest as will be apparent from 
the following evidences: (i) Atkarva PariUsta, III, I, 10 — Purodhah 
santikapaustikaprayascittiyabhicarikanaimittikordvadehikani Atharva- 
vihitani karmani kuryat. (2) Kamandak\ya NVisara, IV, 3 1 — Atharva- 
vihitara nityam kuryac chantikapaustikam. 

Again in connection with the enumeration of the kinds of sruva 
the AV. Pari'sista, XXI, 3, I and 3 states that a sruva made of gold 
is used in a Bantika rite and one made of silver is used in a Paustika 
rite (Sauvarnah Santike proktah and Paustike rajatam vidyat). This 
show's clearly the meanings born« by the terms Santika and 
Pau§tika. > — 

(d) I have already shown that , the ffiere use of the word paura does 
not prove that there was a The terjn paura in the 

p&ssa-ge grama-paura-girm-^refya^ cSi»hddya§ ca varginah may mean 
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tizens appointeJ by the king for trying cases in view of this passage 
I the Bukramti ( IV^ 5, 16-18 ) : 

Vyavaliaravidah prajna vrttasilagunanvitah, 

Rajha niyojitavyas te sabhyah sarvasu jatisu. 

Klna^ah kariikah silpikusldL%eninartakah,^ 

Liiiginas taskarah kutyuh svena dharmena nirnayam. 

{£) The quotation from Brhaspati in the V%ramitfodaya^ p. 425, 
elating to works of religious merit and public utility, does not appear 
0 have any connection with the supposed Paura body. The way in 
vKxch these works were carried out has been explained already in 
■oxinQCtlon mth Samayakrzya* / 

Mr. J, identifies the organisation which according to Megasthenes 
ixisted in the city of Pataliputra to look after its municipal adminis- 
xation with the supposed paura organisation. He says that *the most 
mportant point to mark is the phrase the City Magistrates which in 
the mouth of a Greek wilM popular officers and 
not • officers appointed by the king. The roj^al officer, 
governor of the city, the Nagaraka, as described in 
the Arthahastra^ was distinct.’ This position however is not tenable. 
The words ^magistrates of self-governed cities^ used by Arrian (XII) 
in connection with the description of the seventh caste have evidently 
misled Mr. J. The meaning of these words becomes clear on a reference 
to the preceding paragraph describing the sixth caste of what Arrian 
calls superintendents (informants). They used ^to spy out what goe.s 
on in country and town, and report everything to the king where the 
people have a king, and to the magistrates where the people are 
self-governed."* Here Arrian is drawing a line between monarchies 
and city-states and the magistrates are informed by the superintendents 
in a city-state just as the king in a monarchy listens to the information. 
The passage does not at all contemplate the city of Pataliputra 
during Cardragupta's reign as the head of the state was the monarch 
and not the ‘magistrates.’ 

In Hamilton and Falconer’s translation of the passage of Megas- 
thenes quoted in Strabo ive find no doubt that the term ‘magistrates^ 
has been used, but its meaning becomes clear on a reference to 
McCrindle’s translation of the same passage. In the former transla- 
tion we have : '‘of the magistrates some have charge of the market, 
others of the city, others of the soldiery," while in the latter we .find 
^'ofthe great officers of State, some have charge of the market, others 
of the city, others of the soldiers." The magistrates were therefore 
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officers of state appointed by the king and not the hnagistrates' ( of 
Arrian ) who were the heads of the democratic city-states. Moreover 
Megasthenes states that those who had charge of the city were divided 
into six bodies of five each, while those who directed military affairs 
were also divided into six divisions with five members to each. If we 
suppose that these members were elected by the people \ve shall have 
to accept the conclusion that the control over the military in Candra- 
gupta^s dominion was vested not in the emperor but in the people, — an 
inference which does not tally with facts. What Megasthenes there- 
fore really means is that the municipal administration of the city was 
vested in six bodies of officials, each body comprising five of them and 
this arrangement cannot be identified with the paura organisation 
supposed by Mr. J. The existence of the nagaraka whose duties have 
been described by the Kautitlya Arthasastra does not of itself prove 
that the city magistrates were ‘popular officers.' The nagaraka might 
well have been an executive officer working under the six boards of 
officials. Moreover it is evident from the Arthasastra that each 
department of government was put under several heads who were 
transferred from one department to another from time to time (II, 9 
Bahumukhyam anityam cadhikaranam sthapayet). The use of the 
word imikhya to signify an official head of a department also shows 
that from expressions like pauramt^khyas^ the inference cannot be 
drawn that they must be the office-bearers elected by the people and 
not government officials appointed by the king. 

I do not understand why Mr. J. states (p. 75) that 'the boards of 
five and the full board of thirty disclose the same arrangement as the 
quorums of three, five, ten, twenty and upwards in the Parisads of 
Buddhist Saipgha, and the pa^Ucaka^ dahaka and vimsaka saiighas 
of Patanjali.' Here as also in another passage on the same page 
where he says that a varga means an assembly or quorum^ the meaning 
of the term ^quorum' has been stretched too far. Quorum has always 
a reference to a constituted body of persons from among whom a 
certain number must be present at a meeting to render its proceedings 
valid. In regard to the Parisads of Law, different numbers of persons 
constitute the Parisads on particular occasions to carry on the work 
and there is no bigger constituted body with reference to which the 
persons meeting to do the %ork' can form a quorum. The absence 
of this constituted bigger body: of makes the application of the 

the word ^quorum' in respect of the chapters of Buddhist monks and 
the boards of five or thirty df Megasthenes quite inappropriate, because 
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the quorum of a body of five, for instance, would be constituted by a 
lesser number than five. As regards the and vhmaka 
saihgJtas of Patanjali (Pan., V, I, 58, 59), the word sangha has been 
used in a general sense meaning only a collection : sangliah samTihali 
samuMya ity anarthantaraui. In this connection the commentator 
kaiyata adds vimsatih pariimnam asya gosmighasya vimmko gosangka 
iti which shows that even the lower animals can be referred to as 
forming a sangha (i. e. collection). The verses of Brhaspati referred 
to by Mr. J. speak of the number of samuhahitavadins to be appointed 
by the people of a village, etc., and not of quorums of committees of 
hiiavadins. 

The terra varga does not appear to signify an assembly or quorum. 
The Nyasa [KaUkavivaranapafijika] of Jinendrabuddhi on the Sutra 
of Panini, V, I, 60 expressly states that the term means a mere collection 
of animats or inanimate objects (SanghaSabdo hi pranisamudaye rudhah, 
mrgambdas tu samuhamatye). When a few people do some work 
collectively they can well be referred to as vargins or samuhasthas. 
Hence yarga or sajimha does not necessarily imply that the people 
combined for a common object must have a corporate character. The 
passages referred to by Mr. J. in this connection should therefore be 
read in the light of the evidence furnished by the Ayasa quoted above. 

In the last three paragraphs of the chapter (pt. II, XXVII) Mr. J. 
has tried to prove on the strength of evidence of the Artha 8 sistra,ll, 
14 that the Paura association was allowed by the state to have coins 
minted by the state-official Sauvarnika. Moreover he states that "the 
connection between the city guild of merchants and the city corporation 
was so intimate that both came to be regarded as identical.” On 
the basis of this intimate connection or identity Mr, J. wants 
to apply the conclusion that the Naigamas had coins struck 
in their own names to the Paura Association. It has been shown 
already from the examination of all the direct evidences brought 
together in the chapter that they have failed to prove that the 
Pmra or the Janapada body at all existed. As regards the minting 
of coins by the Sauvarnika, the passage in the Artha'sastra speaks of 
Pmra'janapadS.mm rupyasuvarnam. It is doubtful whether the 
expression ynpyasuvarnagt, means gold and silver coins though Dr. R. 
Shamasastry has translated it as such, because the text of the Artha- 
iSstra refers to a coin by the addition of the word rUpa to the name of the 
metal out of which it is manufactured e.g. nopyarUpa, tamrarupa (II, 12, 
0. 84)“ MoredW ;tl)ie commentator Bhaltasvsmin while explaining 
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the second sentence in the chapter relating to SMvarmka states that 
the officer has to look after the manufacture of Kalaka-keyUra, etc. (i,c, 
ornaments). Nowhere does he mention in the chapter the minting of 
coins, on the other hand, he expressly states while commenting on the 
passages relating to the duties of iht Laksanadkyak^a in chap. 12, bk, 
II; that he was in charge of the Mint and supervised the manufacture 
of coins of different description (Laksanadhyaksah— fcankasaladliikari). 
From this it is likely that if the minting of coins from bullion offered 
the citizens was perrnitted, it would have been mentioned by the 
Arthamstra in connection with LakBanadhyaksa* Assuming that 
the citizens were allowed the privilege of getting coins manufactured 
out of the bullion supplied by them there is nothing to show that the 
privilege was enjoyed by the association implying thereby the 

existence of such an association. 

The identification of the Naigama with the Paum association made 
by MrJ. rests on very weak arguments. The Naiganias were not confin- 
ed to the metropolis while the Paura association of Mr, J. was confined 
to it. If a Paura association could evolve from the Naigama in the 
capital city, similar Paura associations could have evolved from the 
Naiganias of the various towns in the realm. The passages that have 
been quoted in support of his identification of the Naigama with the 
Paura association rests on the assumption that the term paurah 
wherever used means ‘members^ of the Paura association while it can 
well bear the ordinary meaning of citizens, 

{To be continued) 

■Narendra. Nath LA^y. ' 


Aditya, tke supposed author of an Arthasastra 

G., in the L H, Q., pp. 384!., has already pointed out that 
Mr. Jayaswahs “Aditya Arthasastra" rests on a misinterpretation of 
Asv. S., Ill, 12, 16, where the commentator Narayana has given 
the right interpretation. Naray ana's interpretation was f Allowed 

already in the German translation of Ad. Stenzier (1864) : ^'Auf der 
Seite der Sonne oder des Usanas sich aufstellend, kampfe er”, i. e., 
‘‘Let him fight, arrayed, on the side of the Sun or of Usanas^ (that 
not with his face turned to the Sun in day-time, or to the planet Venus 
at night.' Mr. Jayaswal seems to have followed H. Oldenberg, who 
translates (Sacred Books of the East, voL xxix, p. 234) : should 

commence the battle in the line of battle invented by Aditya or by 
Usanas^'. But Stenzier had already referred to the Mahabharata, XII, 
roo, 20 : yato vayur yatah iTiryo yaiah hukms tato jayah, and to 
Mallinatha’s commentary on Kumarasambhava, III, 43, where a verse 
is quoted : 

Pratihukram pratibudham praty angarakam eva ca/ 

Api sakrasamo raja hatasainyo nivartate// 
and 

Yasyarii di^i sthitah sukro jivitecchur na tani vrajet/ 

Kautilya also says (x, 3, Sham., p. 369) that the army should be 
arrayed with its back turned to the Sun (prsthatas suryam). Thus 
there can be no doubt that Narayana's interpretation is correct, and 
that there never was an “Arthasastra of Aditya^^ Nor can the 
iyvalayana-Grhya-sutra be claimed as a witness for the existence 
of an Artba^astra in the times ^hvhen the Kalpa-sutras w’^ere still being 
completed.*' (Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, I, p. 4.) 


M. WiNTERNITZ 





The Evideiice of Paiiiiii oil ¥asiidev&*Worship 

Mr, K. G. Subrahmaiiyam has (/. March, 1926) attempted 

to refute my conclusions published in a paper in the L i 7 . 0 ,, vol. i, 
no. 3. But 1 am afraid I have to confess that he has not convinced 
me any more than I have convinced him. 

I wrote : If the derivatives ^Vasudevaka^ (according to rule iv, 
3. 98) is taken to mean Svorshipper of Vasudeva', then, for the very 
same reason, ^ArjjunakaV another derivative under the same rule 
must also be taken to mean Svorshipper of Arjjuna.^ But unfortunately 
we cannot stop here. The same is the meaning in which the suffixes 
according to rules 96, 97, 99, and 100 also are empIoyeddV 

What is Mr. Subrahmanyam^s answer to this ? 


His quotation from Patahjali was not needed, for, I have myself 
referred to that. Mr. Subrahmanyam, however, overlooks the importance 
of the word ^athavV in the passage quoted. That Vasudeva may be 
regarded as a projjer name (‘sarnjha’) is only a second thought with 
the Bhasyakara. Beside‘^, if Vasudeva is a proper name, Arjjuna is no 
less so ; and the rule in question is more necessary for the form 
^ Arjjunaka’ than for the derivative from Vasudeva, which latter might 
be obtained under rule iv. 3, 99. And whatever be the meaning of the 
suffix under rule iv. 3. 98, it cannot be one for Vasudevaka and 
another for Arjjunaka, 

Yet curiously enough, Mr. Subrahmanyam suggests that 
should be taken to have been used in both its senses of religious 
adoration and anurakiVK And presumably, so far as Arjjunaka and 
the derivatives under rules 96, etc. are concerned, it should mean 
anurakti only and it should mean religious adoration for Vasudeva 
and Vasudeva alone. But, what is our authority for this bisection 
of meaning ? And how do we know that one half of this meaning 
applies to one set of words and the other half is reserved for Vasudeva 
only ? Is it not simply because Bhandarkar cannot be supported other- 
wise ? Whether I have been right in my interpretation of the rule iv, 2. 
24 {s^ asya devata) or not is a separable question and may stand over 
for the present. For even if it be decided against me, my main argu- 

Put briefly, our dilemina is this: If we are to support Bhandarkar we 
must be prepared fc think that in I^anini's time there were not only 
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worshippers oi Vasudeva but even worshippers of (iv. 3. 96) 

and countries (iv. 3. 100) and all that. But if on the other hand, we are 
not prepared to believe in religions of so widely divergent characters, 
then, Bhandarkar cannot be supported. 

U. C. BHATTACHARjEE 


Recent Advance in South Indian Epigraphy 

Among the places of archmological interest examined in the course 
of the year ending March, 1924, for which the report has been 
lately issued, w'as Tirukoshtiyur in the Sivaganga Zamindari of the 
Ramnad District, This is the birth-place of Tirukbshtiyur Nambi, 
the teacher of the great religious reformer, Ramanuja, and it was 
at this place that the latter revealed the teachings of the guru to the 
whole world. The temple of this place has acquired ■ a special 
sanctity on account of its having been sung by five of the early 
Vaisnava Alwars. In spite of its antiquity only a single inscription in 
Vatteluttu of the time of the early Pandyan king, Maran ^adaiyan, 
has been discovered. Puttanaiigadi in the Wynaad taluk of Malabar 
District contains a shrine built in the ordinary South Indian style, 
perhaps owing to the close proximity of the place to the Mysore terri- 
tory — a thing rarely to be found among the temples of the west coast, 
which are usually simple structures built of brick, wood and mortar. 
The remains of an ancient Buddhist sivjpa as well as an early 
Brahmi inscription of the 2nd century a.d. were discovered at Alluru, 
five miles from Yerrupalem, a place on the Bezwada-Hyderabad rail- 
way line. The mound is about 10 feet high, measuring 250 feet 
in circumference and has a diameter of about 20 feet at the top. 
Arrangements are to be made early for its exploration. Another stuj>a 
has also been discovered on the Ramireddi-palli hillock, 6 miles 
from the Madura railway-station on the same line, by the side of which 
have been found 3 beautifully sculptured dagoba slabs like those 
of Amaravatl representing some episodes from the life of the Buddha. 

• These are possibly only a few remaining out of many such slabs 
;Qriginally planted round the base of the mound as its railing. These 
are only 15 miles from the famous stupas of AmarSvati, and 
they are bound to contain important relics. The collection of the 
tncltwl^ tte photc^taphs of the bronze figures of Todur Mull 
•ftwi - his : two wives preserved in the Varadarajaperumal Temple 
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at Conjeevaram. This Todur Mull should not be confused with the 
famous minister of Akbar. was a general under Sadat-ullah 

Khan, the Nawab of the Karnatic, in the early part of the i8th century. 
Lala Todur Mull seem? to have brought back the image of Varada- 
raja to Kauci from Udaiyarpalayam whither it had been taken for 
safety when the Mughals invaded the Karnatic about 1688. The 
inscription mentioning the fact of restoration gives the date lyio A. D. 
(Saka 1632) as the year of consecration. 

Over 700 inscriptions were secured in this year, though there 
were only 9 copper-plates. Among the latter are two Eastern Ganga 
records dated in the years 154, and no of the Ganga Era; and 
these might prove to be of some use in the reconstruction of the history 
of that dynasty. Trvo more are Eastern Calukya grants; while 
among the acquisitions are inscribed stones bearing some very early 
records in Telugu verse and of the time of the Eastern Calukya 
king Gunaga Vijayaditya III, 

The Brahmi inscription (No. 331 of 1924) discovered at Alluru near 
the sMpa is an incomplete fragment of 17 lines on a pillar and may 


I 


be assigned palseographically to the 2 nd century a. D. as most of the 
characters resemble those of the inscriptions of YajfiaSri Sata- 
karni II while a few others resemble those of the records of Satakarni I 
and Usavadata. The inscription unfortunately mentions no king, but 
records a number of gifts of land and money made to a school 
{Nikaya) of the Purvasailas, a sect of Buddhist monks. The grants 
recorded appear to have included a vikara built for the use of 
Buddhist monks. . , 

The two Eastern Ganga records are also potentially important ; the 
first is a record of Maharaja Indravarman dated in the year .154 
of the Ganga.Era and the second belongs to Devendravarraan and is 
dated no of the family era. k record of Nrpatuhga Pallava dated, in 
the 24th year of his reign (No. 414 of 1923) has been deciphered ; 
while another of the l6th (26th) year of the later Pallava K6-Perunjinga 
(No. 432 of 1924) illustrates the procedure adopted by the govern- 
ment, as at present, for recovering from reversionary heirs the 
arrears of rent due on lands., even after the demise of the owner, by 
selling a portion. An inscription of the Cola Parantaka I, dated, in 
his 9th year (No. 261 of 1^23), has a new introduction ; and its import- 
ance lies in the dact that , |t; is the. first stone record so far known 
of a Cola king before ;the*tinib :pf:Ra3araja I, containing an introduction 
of eulogy. This intrbi^a^dh iS’ purely an eulogistic one without- fe- 
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counting any of the king’s exploits. Another Cola record (No. 
266 of 1923) is interesting, because it describes an individual endow- 
ment the annual interest on which was to be given away as prize^ 
money to the best reciter of the Jaimini-Sama-veda at the local temple 
on the night of the asterism Tiruvadirai in the month of Margali ; 
and it was stipulated that - no prize-winner should compete a second 
time. Another (No. 333 of 1923) records a grant of land to a Brahmin 
for expounding the Prabhcikaram, An inscription of Rajendra Cola I 
refers to a free dispensary established by the queen Kiindavai- 
Pirattiyar ; this is perhaps the earliest of such grants known. The 
dispensary was to be named after Sundara Cola, Another of the 
28th year of Rajendra I (No. 228 of 1923) describes an act of the 
village assembly and refers to the monarch as ^'PTirvademmum 
Gangaiyum^ kidaramum konda^^^ — i, e. who conquered Purvarastra 
(identified by Mr. Hiralal with the Chattisgarh division of the Central 
Provinces), a portion of Mahakosala and Bihar, and Kidaram (identi- 
fied by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar with Kerti in the north coast of Sumatra). 
Inscription No, 433 of 1924 disproves the theory that Rajadhiraja II 
was the son of Rajaraja II and strengthens the position of the 
former in the genealogy of the Later Colas. 

There are numerous inscriptions about Jatavarman Kulasekhara 
Pandya (a. D. II90’I2I7), the heroic Maravarman Sundara Pandya I, 
the conqueror of the Colas and other Pandya rulers. Two of them 
(nos. 91 & 73 of 1924) give us some details regarding the rate of 
taxation prevailing at the time on the various kinds of produce j and 
they tell us that allowance was made for the taxation only on the 
actual produce yielded by the lands. An inscription of a later Vira 
Pandya (dated Saka 1298 == 40th year of the reign = 1370 or 1371 a. d.) 
tells us of a long-standing feud between the caste-people and the 
paraiyas (untouchables) of a certain locality on a question of the 
payment for services done by the latter. Inscription No. 39 of 1924 
tells us of the various taxes which fell on land- — the kadmnai^ the 
antaraymn tax paid in money, the viniyogam^ and the vadak- 
kadamau It refers to a dispute about the sale of lands, and tanks irri- 
gating them, near the temple at Tirumalai, to the two brothers. 

The Vijayanagara inscriptions discovered this year are not very signi- 
ficant Some records of Haribara II mention the transactions of the vil- 
lage-assemblies ; and we can see from these how the village assemblies 
which were, powerful local institutions , during the Cola period seem 
gradually; decline of the Cola empire ; and 
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tliefew transactions: noticed' in these Vijayaiiagara inscriptions were 
possibly among the very last acts of the assemblies before their 
complete disappearance, ' Acyivta ^ Raya comes in for a good amount 
of detailed information, as well as the G^laM-matka which waS;, judg- 
ing frcm inscriptional and other evidences, a very important religious 
institiition of South India from the nth century onwards. The 
^GolaM-maiha*santma Sivacaryas^ occurs in different records and there 
are even at the present day representatives of the maiha in the 
preceptors of the Bericheth ^aiva merchants and a portion of the 
Tamil-speaking Vaniya (oil-monger) caste. 

Among the misGellaneoiis inscriptions are some relating to the 
Kakatiyas, some to the Setupatis of Ramnacl ; while xo inscriptions 
in the Marathi language belonging to Maharaja Serfoji (a.D. i798"I833) 
of Tan jore, the famous pupil and friend of the missionary Swartz, 
have been secured from the Bxhadlsvara Temple at Tan jore which 
he repaired in various parts. Record No. 424 (of a. d, 1803) gives in 
chronological order the history of the Bhonsle family, describing in 
detail the achievements of' Shahaji and his great son iSivaji and 
containing a detailed history of the Maratha Rajas of Tanjore. 
Inscriptions Nos, 301, 302, and 303 of 1923 secured from Tirukoshtiyur 
and dated in the i ith year of Jatavarman Sundara Pandya give us a 
glimpse of the criminal administration prevalent in the i3th century 
in the Pandya country. These 3 records contain a continued narrative 
of a single event. These should be read with the various other ins-, 
tances of criminal administration noticed in previous reports. Every- 
where we hear that sentences of punishment were passed in full 
assembly. 

C. S. Srinivasachari 


Rupakas— how many are they ? 

Two forms of Sanskrit Kav3^a (poetry) are generally 
recognised — 

. (i) Dr^ya or Abhineya— capable of being represented on the stage, 

The first foim has into two main classes,— . 

(a) Rupakas— principal splays, and ( 3 ) U par upakas— minor plays. 
The number of; ,R^ipffea%';#;given in the Natya§astra of Bharata,^: 
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Sahityadarpana, Dasarupa and other Sanskrit works on dramaturgy, 
is and the list is as follows 

(i) Nataka, (2) Prakarana, (3) Bhana, 4) Vyayoga, (5) Samavaklira, 
(6) Dima, (7) Ihamrga, (8j Anka, (9) Vlthij and (10) Prahasana. 

This is a point on which oriental scholars have, up till now, found 
no ground to differ. 

But recent discoveries in the field of Sanskrit dramatic literature 
have brought us face to face with a very singular exception as regards 
the enumeration of the Rupakas. 

Bhagavadajjuklyam — a Prahasana, which differs remarkably on 
many points from all other plays of the same type, gives a list of no 
less than twelve Rupakas in its Prastavana. “The list of ten Rupakas 
in all our NatyaSSstras includes the Nataka and Prakarana, while our 
author mentions ten kinds of plays sprung from Nataka and Praka- 
raija,, and mentions, besides Iham^a and other kinds of Rupakas found 
also in the usual lists, Vara as the first and Sallapa as the seventh. 
Sallapa, i.e, Samlapaka or discourse, appears as a type of drama else- 
where,® but Vara seems to be otherwise quite unknown”.® 

Among the Prahasanas hitherto published Bhagavadajjuklyam 
holds a very unique position. It differs from Mattavilasa inasmuch as 
it purports to be a "comedy proper” rather than "a real farce and satire’'’ 
as Mattavilasa claims to be. But on that account it is in no way 
inferior to Mahendravikrama’s play. 

Nothing definite can be said about the age of the play. Like the 
thirteen dramas attributed to Bhasa, it also omits to mention the names 
of both the work and the author in the prologue. But the names are 
found in the colophon and in the opening verse of the old commentary 
published with it. But this does not go towards solving the much- 
vexed problem of its age. All that we can gather after a careful perusal 
of the work is that it was written at a period when Buddhism was on 
the decline in South India ; but even then the condition of the- Bud- 
dhist society had not become so corrupt as it was at the time when 
Mattavilasa was composed. Thus the play seems to go back to a very 
early period — earlier perhaps than that of Mattavilasa. For obvious 
reasons, it cannot be called a compilation as Pandit Krishna Pisharoti 




is also of the same name. 
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has tried to show in his paper on Bhasa. Neither can its author 
Bodhayana be possibly identified mth the great Vrttikara of the Brah- 
masfitras as Prof. Winternitz has suggested. 

Thus we see that many a new problem has been raised by the 
publication of the play. At present the materials that may lead to the 
solution of these problems are quite scanty and consequently insuffi- 
cient. We hear that three works connected with acting in Kerala — 
Attaprakara^ Kramadipika and Kut{at|akrama^ —have been re- 
cently discovered. May we not venture to hope that these valuable 
discoveries of Tamil a-Malayalam works on dramaturgy would throw 
some light on questions that still remain open. 

Ashokanath Bhattacharya 


The First commentary on the Mahabhasya 

In connection with the date of a certain Vedantic writer 1 had 
recently to consult the list, of the gurus who occupied the pontifical 
throne at the Advaita Matka of Conjeeveram and for tliis purpose 
referred to the Gum-ratna-mala^ one of the five works published in the 
volume styled. Vedmia-pafLca-prakaramy printed at the ^ri Vidya Press, 
of Kumbhakonafn .and I. was more than surprised to find in* it the 
following stanza:— 





It may be translated as follows ; — ‘I seek the help of Gaudapada who 
first spread a knowledge of the of Fatahjali/^ whose feet were 

adored by Ayatcya, once his opponent and who was the preceptor 
oi Msaka mystics^' like Apolonya/ The references here are obviously 
to Apollonius of Tyana and to king larchas mentioned in his Travelsk® 
This work, Guru-rutna fmta^ is ascribed — with what authority it is not 
known — to Sada§ivendra whose Vedantic works like the Atma-vidyu’ 
are well-known in the south. There is a commentary by one 
Atmabodha on the work which also 1 $ printed in the same volume. 

I Vide the Introdiictibtt fd the'p^ 

‘ 2 p* 30..“ ■ , ,.,3 see PmtafhjaU-carita of Rama- 

bhadra Diksita (Nirnaya Press).' 
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It introduces in explaining the stanza the name of Damis.i a fellow- 
traveller and friend of Apollonius and Pravrti,a ^aka chief of Taksasila= 
and states that Ayarcya was a Buddhist. These are remarkable 
statements and, if authentic, would be of great importance in deter- 
raming the date of Gaudapada and deciding the question whether 
Apollonius of Tyana visited India or not. The work, though published 
ong ago is, I think, not yet widely k nown. 

M. Hiriyanna 


A Short note on Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of a 
Mahabhasya passage in his ‘Hindu Polity’ (p, 122) 

citiiLsh'ip,' z iThtiothirthui 

‘‘ The cause of Patafijali’s perplexity seems to be a confusion which 

^Tsutra ofT-"-^ Jarttika of Katyayana, viz. 

3 -s a. outra of Panini, As a miattcf of farf .Tv-r-rr 

as Vofffn./xT ox ^ given 

S«.ra Of „ has ateady coma as w 

by“iv Jg a tLral ZZ '“r“ 

rulers.’’ ^ well-known Ksattriya 

awatp admiration seems as it were to be 

7/ the rule under discussion to belong to Panini and 

p° ° as Mr. Jayaswal would have it. To do justice to 

.lataiijah, we should recognise the farf-fEo.fi, u i justice to 

of a critical edition of the vimlLs as Mr Iv! , 

privileged to have. On the textual side ' ^ ourselves are 

that Mr. Jayaswal would have consciously^ committed if 
statement that the rule concerned should he fi t 1 
of Katyayana, and not a Sutra of Panini.^ Verily The 1 ^ 

« ,he H.y.y„«;h„d „„ at:: e’ToTe’ 


':t v^-iy (i860), p. 70. 
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3 /s/d., p. 76. 
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illustrious editor of the Mahabhasyaj Dr. Kielhorn, for having so 
printed it. But we have to draw the altention of Mr. Jayaswal to 
a technique in Sastric treatises, called . It is a verbatim quotation 
of a certain statement or statements, for the purpose of discussion with 
reference to a particular point under consideration. To make our point 
clear, it is necessary to refer to the particular discussion in brief. In 
this particular instance, Katyayana is dealing with the Sutra IV.2.104 
( ) which enjoins the addition of a suffix ‘tyap’ after indeclin- 
ables, so that we get the forms like/^wm etc. There is a similar 
rule (IV.2.II4-- ) which enjoins the addition of the suffix ‘cha’ 
to words beginning with a Vrddhi vowel. The word ^Kl<^ is an indeclin- 
able having a Vrddhi vowel for its first letter. Therefore it comes 
under the operation of the two Sutras, IV.2.104 & 1 14. Katyayana, 
by his second VSrttika under the rule IV.2.104, says that the rule 
1.4.2 operates, and we should have the suffix ‘cha’ 

added to it and not ‘tyap’. Then he proceeds as a contextual sequence 
to discuss the scope of the rule IV.2.114, in its turn, and from 
the Varttika No. ^ onwards, he enumerates the rules of Panini which 
supersede IV.2.114. Some of these rules he refers to in his own words 
and some he literally quotes. For instance, the Varttika No. 1 1 
(Kiel., vol. II, p. 29s) refers to the two rules of Panini 
IV.3.64 & 65. This is of the former type. An instance of the latter 
type would be the Varttika No. 20. ( ) which is a rule (IV.3.i22) 
of Panini. In fact, two succeeding Varttikas (Nos. 21 & 22)aIso happen 
to be verbatim quotations of the Sutras IV.3.125 & 126 of Panini. 
Consistently with what Mr. Jayaswal has stated with regard to the 
rule (Varttika No. 18), we should perforce consider the rules (Varttikas 
Nos. 21 & 22) to be the only Varttikas ; and as no rule cculd be both 
a Varttika of Katyayana and a Sutra of Panini, we are constrained to 
request Mr. Jayaswal to discover the person or persons who are under 
confusion and perplexity with regard to these rules. Unless and ? 
until he complies with our request, the alleged confusion and 
perplexity attributed to Patafijali only deserve to be classed with ■ 

optical illusions like ihirage. j 

We are further at a loss to understand how according to Mr. Jaya- 
swal, the taking of the rule under consideration to be a Varttika of 
Katyayana would make the sense clear. If it is taken at all as a Varttika, 
it is read under rulo I Yv2,l<af,;AQd not under IV.3.98, as he seems to 
imagine. And Ovefc' sugJR^^ embodied in the Varttika 

applies to accept what Mr. Jayaswal says, if 
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we remember that Katyjiyana was removed from. Panini by two or three 
centuries. What guarantee is there that the word Vasudeva. the name 
of a deity in Panini’s time, had not become the name of a Ksatri3-a in 
the days of Katyayana ? So, the position taken by Mr.’ Jayaswal 
seems to be untenable. In this connection, we would like to refer 
Mr. Jayaswal to an article appearing in the March issue of this Journal 
vindicating the late venerable scholar. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, i„’ 
holing that the Sutra W.3.9S of Panini should betaken as an 
evidence of Vasudeva-worship in the times of Panini. 

While vye yield to none in our admiration of Mr. Jayaswal for his 
fertile imagination and for his valuable 'suggestions, we have to point 
out that such instances as the present do show that Mr. Jaya.swal has 
ventured beyond his depth ; and we cannot but yield to the temptation 
to conclude with a pithy remark of the famous rhetorician, Anandavar- 
dhana U 

(Dhvanyaloka, N. S. edn., p. 94). 


K. G. Subrahmanyam 


A passage of the AbhidfcarinakoEavyakhya 


Mhidharmakomvy-akina, 

Bibliotheca Buddhica ed., p. 23, II. 22 ff. : 

“luhyatajti loka iti. (i) asminn eva rohita vyayamamatre kalevare 
lokam prajnapayami lokasamudayam ceti sutram. (2) luhyate pra- 
uhyate tasmal loka iti ca bhagavataivoktam. luhyate vinasyatity arthah 

kXr2,“w ” Sakt,aspas.hi,e 

There are here some mistakes which have escaped the notice of the 
editors, Professors Levi and Stcherbatsky. Professor Poussin too 

seems to have overlooked some of these mistakes as he has quoted the’ 

sentences, marked (i) and (2) in his French translation of the above 
work (part I, p. 14) with the same mistakes and without any remark 

tiZgfruur- 

AhhidJ Library we have a transcription of the 

, : 4 made from a Ms. in the Darbar Librarv 
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rajadlliraja himself. The readings found herein are identical with 
those in the printed text except for one single instance which will be 
noted in its proper place. There are, howtver, a few corrections 
which are made only arbitrarily as will be shown presently. 

The first point to be noted is the words luhyate and praluhyate 
which occur over and over again. These are afterwards corrected to hi- 
kyate and pralnkyate respectively b\% we do not know, whom without any 
authority in the transcription referred to. Now, how are they derived ? 
And what do they mean? Certainly they are not from ■/ luh — V" rnh 
originally V* rndh ""to grow’ ; nor from -Pluh — -/ rudh *to restrain/ 
r and dh becoming I and h respectively owing to Prakritism, The fact is 
that the original readings here are lujyate and pralujyate respectively, 
the words being derived from v" luj—^ ruj ‘to break^ or to be utterly 
lost {vinTtsa). It is perfectly clear from the words of Yasomitra himself 
when he says in. that connection : Uihyate (wrongly for lujyate) vinahya- 
fity arthali lujir ilia grh%to 7 ta lokih (pp. 23-24). Luhyate (for 
lujyate) means ‘one becomes destroyed’. Here is y luj and not hik. 
This is supported also by the commentary {bh^ya) in Tibetan version 
giving the derivation of loka {Abhidharniakoka with its bkasya^ Bib. Bud., 
p. 13, 1 . 18): hjig pas lijig rtefz no. The original Sanskrit of this as 
preserved in the Vyakhya cannot be other than lujyata iti lokah, Tib, 
hjg=^Skt vinasa^ and Tib. r/^;2=;Skt. adhara or ahraya ; therefore, that 
which is the rten or ahraya of ]ijig or vinasa is hjig rten^vmamsraya 
(a vanishing one). See Mahavyutpatti^ CLIV, 16 ^Hujyata iti lokahi^ 
Thus there cannot be any doubt that the actual readings here are 
lufyate and pralujyate^ as one would expect and as actually found in 
the Astasahasrika PrajHaparamita (Bib. Ind.^ p. 256) quoted by Poussin 
himself. The Pali form lujfati in the same connection (Saipyutta-Nikaya, 
iv, 52 : “ lujjatP tasma loko ti vuccatP) leads to the same conclusion. 

In the last sentence of the passage quoted above from the Abhi- 
dharmakoha-vyakhya^ the word gakUrasya which is found also in our 
transcription must be corrected to fakarasya as evident from the above 
discussion. 

In the sentence (i) vyayMma is wrongly taken for vyama 
^fathom ’ as in our transeriptibn and in the Aiigutiara-Nikaya^ 
II, 48 : \ vyamamatte kale^e* The word vyaymm has here no 
sense whatever. That the measuf'e of one kalevara (body) is one 
fathom is found,, perh^pf for; in the ^atapathaPrah- 

maiya^ vii, i/T, 1 ^ 9 '- purusah 

jp.j ^ '^ibhushekhaha Bhattachakya 


Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’a criticism oi 
Hindu Political Theories— A Reply 


In the Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol.I, Nos. 3-4, Vol II Nos i 2 
a senes of papers entitled Hindu Politics in Italian have ’appeared 
from the pen of Mr. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. the distinguished Indianist 

"summarize and review 
almost all that has appeared in Italian (sic) on the subject of Hindu 

political theories and institutions.” However, he has thoight it fit with 
emarkable relevancy to indulge in general reviews of a number of 
recent Indian publications dealing with this branch of investieation 

honoured is the History of ^Hindu 

ot the I.H.Q. (Vol. I, No. 4), has been subjected to a long and searchinc. 
examination m the current issue. ^ “ searching 

The critic prefaces his general review of the H P T hv 

fancies ,o be the limited -ope of "he , Lb m” "? 
jscon»e«ed„ith the critic’s highly origiLlidea ot the scooe or"„ 

ih reply to his o^iot « t “ •» 

scope of a histoor of tndiao polilicauLrs wTeKivyt te'"" 

:re.r r^o^to'crt"’ 

end its reiatioo toX^X^ Te “Ir :f It 

po„ and morality, and, las, bat pot the S tltl / '* 

(3) th,st where there are no ItoLion! 

“conscioas” of their existeace. To 07^^,, “t? 

the H. P. T. is “virtuallv” «f,n « ' ^ evidence that 

is to mis-state facts. ' lamination of the theory of kingship* 

of Hterary data, say, 

‘“titutions was m.de‘ .'viLarr wo d f'"" 

.r tat two groaeds were nreTSd in ^ H Tf 
b«s|4i,;,pn fhe absence of a connected history 
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of the theoretical data. ■ The critic complains of the *%se of evidences^’ 
*^#hose institutional value is questionable/* but a few pages below he 
answers his own objection by admitting the ^^absepce of a well- 
documented institutional history” of ancient India as yet 

In connection with the vedic doctrine of the king*s divinity it was 
specially pointed out in the H. P. T. (pp. 30-31) that the Brahmana 
like the king was habitually regarded as a god, and that the status of 
divinity was a privilege of all persons entitled to the Srauta 
sacrifice. To state in the face of this that the sharing of divine attri- 
butes of the king by others in the vedic religious conceptions is ^ignored* 
in the H. P. T. is to state the reverse of truth. The facile generalisa- 
tion that the ‘'sole constitutional valiie*^ of the vedic passages in 
this connection lies in their pointing to the derivation of divinity from 
the kingship, a view which is pointedly contradicted by the evidence 
of a Brahmana passage (quoted, H. P. T., pp. 32-33), is in line with the 
critic’s characteristic manner. Coming to the later periods, it was sought 
to bring out the ideas of the king's divinity in their proper ‘‘places’* 
in the thought of the Arthasastra, the Mahabharata, the Smrtis and the 
Puranas. But care was taken at the same time to distinguish those 
contemporary phases of speculation that were free from this influence. 
As regards the idea of the king's divinity an attempt was specially 
made to distinguish between its different forms so as to show how in 
some cases the divinity was merely metaphorical, and in other 
cases, was attached to the king in some direct fashion. It thus appears 
that the “tremendous misconception from beginning to end" with 
which the critic charges the author exists only in his own imagination. 
It is odd to find the critic turning for support to Shamasastry's 
Evolution of Indian Polity just after he has condemned its ‘‘failure to 
satisfy the demands of critical approach," 

As regards the vedic ‘‘theory of class-origins” the Purusaslikta does 
not mention the Brahmana, etc. to have been born “in a haphazard 
manner/’ for it connects the Brahmana, the Rajanya (Ksatriya), the 
Vaisya and the 6u.dra with the mouth, the arms, the thighs and the 
feet of Purusa, the great primseval Man. That this or a similar 
metaphor forms the foundation of the whole system of Hindu social 
precedence and^ in particular, of the Brahminical pre-eminence, is 
a proposition which may be nevy to the critic^ but is familiar to every 
studenf)^.cf , Judah The / critic’s, ^^expIanation 'of Taitt 
Sam./ vit i/..as/m^nmg;ndfhing more than that ‘‘each oqe is spme- , 
^ body in , hi$ conveniently _npon 
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.ion of the klter part of the Erahmapa story which conveys the im„or 
knt staternents" that the Vaisyas are to be eaten and that the 
Sudras^ are dependent upon others (See H. P. T., p. 46 k .). 

WMe finding fault with the treatment of “Vedic thought” in the 

precious advice to the "investigator rf 
Vedic politics” to devote attention to the “real centre of political as 
well as social and economic interest,” namely, the “vis-grouo the 

people or the demos.” Criticism of this kind shows, if anythin^ the 
iitics Ignorance of the subject which he professes to trLt "Vedic 
poll ICS” and "Vedic thought” consist of successive strands r^esISd 

BrahmTna" the’u'^ Atharvaveda Sainhita, Yajus Samhitas and 
the Piahmanas, the Opamsads and the Kalpasutras. Now erantiiv^ thn. 

at the period of the Rgveda, the Vis was the centre of colmo fe 
a point in itself highly debatable in view of the impossibilitv of fixing 
the relative position of the king and the people in the E^dk 12 

with the same precision as, say, in the Homeric polity, _ 1 s the critic 
unaware of the fact that the Brahmana and the Sutra periods vte d 
a progressive advance of the kinix’s and -r -1 , witnessed 

dUappearacce of the «bal Sacie? and Sabbt” 

admif- f^i- f! ^ t- . Odium ana babha i* Besides even if we 

H. ? "‘‘““T it was attempt«l i„ ,he 

has been snbjectedTn hT T 'to aTt^Tr' 

rirrs“ oi 

’ " r ^ _ tile Case of political 


. v;\VV“ AfthaSastra and Daij^aniti and 
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their relation to the sister sciences, it was precisely the general 
character of the former as involving the Art of Government in the 
widest sense of the term that was sought to be brought into promi- 
nence. On the other hand, it was pointed out on the indisputable 
evidence of quoted texts (see H. P. T., p. 13 ?/-.) how at a later stage 
Hindu ‘Apolitical science*^ was identified with the institution of monar- 
chy. The critic’s charges on this point indicate nothing so much as 
his tendency to mis-state facts and to shut his eyes to the p3siti\’'e 
evidence of texts. 

While rejecting with solemn assurance the explanation of ^rajyam' 
in the sense of ^sovereignty’, the critic has not cared to consider the 
evidence advanced in the H. P. T., nor has he reflected what kind of 
State that would be which included the appliances cf Government and 
a foreign ally without necessarily including the people. 

That part of Utathya’s “lecture” in the Mahabharata, which was 
held to be ‘^perhaps peculiar to Hindu political thought/’ w^as to the 
effect that unrighteousness on the king’s part was the cause of distur- 
bance of the social, the moral and even the physical order. Will the 
critic kindly quote from the A'Stoic and Patristic speculations” and ''even 
the French epic of the thirteenth century” the precise counterpart of 
this view ? 

The reasons for considering the “Buddhist theory of contract as 
“an isolated phenomenon in the history of Hindu political thought” 
were sufficiently explained in several places in the H, P. T. (pp* 121, 
139, 276 etc.). None of the arguments brought forward by the critic 
can disprove the fact that the author of the Digha Nikaya theory 
neglected to draw out its consequences in respect of the mutual 
relations of rulers and their subjects. The critic’s further charge that 
A‘the contract theory has proved a veritable stumbling block to the 
author” is unsupported by a single argument, and deserves no notice. 

The comment in the H. P. T* on the Buddhist passages mentioning 
the seven conditions of welfare of the Licchavi-Vajjis was to the effect 
that these involved a moralist’s analysis, not that of a political philoso- 
pher strictly so called. The scope of the comment, in Other words, 
w^s restricted only to the two passages herein concerned, and not a 
word was said about their authorship. The critic, however, arbitrarily 
-stretches the author’s meaning so as to make him indulge in the 
dangerous*’ and -unwarranted generalisation that ‘^fSakya tbe 

Buddha was-' not'E* political philosopher/’ 

In doing himself open to the charge of- a* 
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positive mis-statement of facts. Besides, is the critic so simple as 
to think that whatever is attributed in the Buddhist canon ' to the 
Buddha must necessarily be the word of the Master ? Confining our- 
selves to the limits of the two Nikaya passages we find the critic 
triumphantly exclaiming that “obedience to the elders”, one of the items 
mentioned by “Sakya” is not a mere moral maxim, and illustratin^r 
his dictum trom modern examples. But he conveniently forgets other 
'•Items”, such as protection of women, performance of religious rites 
and honour to the saints, which are also mentioned in “Sakva’s” 
teaching above-mentioned. Will the critic kindly quote the example 
of any institution or text of any constitutional law to show modern 
parallels to these ancient maxims ? The critic’s further statement 
that the author of the H. P. T. “cuts short his examination of gakya’s 
moralisings’A on the plea that they do not embody any political 
theory is purefiction. 

The so-called “omissions in the realm of Buddhist political philo- 
sophy with which the critic charges the author illustrate his curious 
ideas about the scope of a history of political theory. Such a work 
die _ critic evidently thinks, should take cognizance of the concrete 
institutions of ecclesiastical as well as civil bodies and the principles 
of their working. How otherwise to account for the critic’s insistence 
upon the treatment of “the statutes of Buddhist ecclesiastical polity” 
and the Asokan policy of administrative uniformity and paternal 
rule ? As the critic seems to stand alone in his conception of the 
range of an historical account of political ideas, no serious notice of his 
criticism need be taken. In this connection it is amusing to note 
that the critic, while frankly admitting that the “statutes of Buddhist 
ecclesiastical polity” are “mainly institutional” in their character 
stni argues that drey “might be made to yield some 
which hs IS himself discreetly siient* 

The chapter on Kautilya in the H. P. T. has received from the 
cntic a large measure of attention. How little the critic believes 
m his own sweeping judgment will appear from the fact that he thinks 
two of the topics” treated in this chapter (those concerning the 
; author’s criticism of an opinion of Bottavri anri i • ^ ™ 

Ka„,i^aa„d Machiav.Ili) to be suffiden.1, 
to merit a detailed criticism at his own hands The rriHV> i. 
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of Kaotilya’s Arthasastra, all thatlwas said in the H. P. T, was that 
it dealt not with the theory of the State but with the Art of 
Governmeiit and kindred topics. In justification of this statement, 
attention was drawn not only to its slender stock of speculation but 
also to the fact that even this occurs casually in the course of discussions 
of concrete problems of statecraft (H. P. T., pp, 126, 131-133, etc). Will 
the critic kindly point out where it is mentioned that Kautiiya^s 
work was % mere handbook on the Art of Cover nmenf’ ? 

Turning to the doctrine of the king's divinity and the like, the 
critic charges the author with a/^maze of perplexities'' and a “legion 
of inconsistencies/' but a slight examination reveals that these are 
entirely of the critic's own creation. Divinity in one place, the critic 
complains, is interpreted as a ‘‘metaphorical assimilation'' of the 
king's functions with those of the gods, while elsewhere not much 
store is set by this contention. This apparent “inconsistency" is 
explained by the fact, as the critic well knows, that the former has 
reference to a particular form of the doctrine, while the latter is 
concerned with a general estimate of the doctrine in relation to the 
Western theory of Divine Right. The reason for rejection of the 
metaphorical explanation in the latter case is shown in the concluding 
part of the sentence (H. P. T., p. 277), which the critic coolly suppresses^ 
namely, “we find that the king’s title to rule is expressly derived at 
least in the Santiparvan from his absorption of Visnu's essence". ; 
Will the critic, who is never tired of descanting on the “secular 
and democratic elements” to be found in “Hindu theorising" 
kindly explain how he proposes to reconcile his “hypothesis” with 
the positive evidence of the text just referred to ? 

Another example of “inconsistency" mentioned by the critic is 
that the idea of Visnu’s entering into the king's person is in the 
Mahabharata admittedly conjoined with that of his divinely imposed 
duty of protection. This “of course” “lays the axe at the root of 
the kingly divinity/' for do not the people hereby become “no less 
divine than the king” ? Admirable logic ! 

Again, it is asked, why the Mahabharata story should be held to 
be “ incongruous ” with the Buddhist theory of contract. The plain 
answer is that while the lattesf bases kingship upon popular agreement 
or contract, the former hqlcJs it to be founded upon divine will. 
The natural tendency of the latter theory is to develop the conception ^ 
of the king as an oMcial paici by his subjects for the service of | 
protection/T while the^ifetiet’logfeaIly Tends towards the intensification 
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of the principle of royal authority. It is true that the consequence 
of the latter theory, in so far as the mutual realtions of rulers and 
subjects are concerned, is not clearly drawn out by the theorist, while 
the logical consquence of the former is qualified by counteracting 
principles. But this evidently does not alter the real difference between 
the two theories. The critic’s contention that “ whether the kiiB^ be 
ordained by god or elected by the agreement of the people, he is a 
servant m any case,” from which he draws the further conclusion of 
■' identity « of the Hindu theories of kingship, shows a singular in- 
capacity for discrimination of the finer shades of differences together 
with a notable tendency towards mistaking the potential consequences 

for the actual. 

The critic is astonished to find that a certain passage (Maha- 
Wiarata, Anusasanaparvan, ch. 6i, 32-33) which he quotes from the 
H. F. T., has not been taken by the author to involve the doctrine 
of resistance. Now will it be believed that the passage which was .so 
characterised is not the one mentioned by the critic, but an al- 
together different one (Manusamhita VII. 111-112) occurring in a 
separate part of the H. P. T. ? Deliberate distortion of evidence of 
this kind may be an “amusing’’ pastime to the critic, but is bound 
to rouse the disgust of all right-thinking men. 

In dealing with the ^ukranlti it was asserted in the H. P T tint 

the distinction _ between the good king and the tyrant “from the' point 
of ,«of I .e tog-, divine nature- was perhaps drawn for the first time 
1 that work. The conscientious critic suppresses the words appearing 
within quotation-marks, and thus has no difficulty in proving to hJ 

Zth;a“ 

The critic’s remarks in regard to the concluding chapter furnish 
refreshing reading. He objects to the guarded phrase “probably in 
no other system” used only once with reference to the decree of 
emphasis of a certain doctrine. He objects to the term« ‘ Hindu 
mind” and “Hindu view” as being “vague and meaningless.” But 
when he himself uses the terms “Vedic thought” and “Vedic politics” 

S®" a convenient- label for the culture^periods 

3^ iveiy by .he Vadic S.mbi„a, .he Bramaeas, .h 

^ T™- 2 b 7 - tta-e car, 

«a.e of-phiiosopaelr. 

, , i .-“vague and meaningless phrases” 
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have fixed themselves even in the titles of works professing to be 
very authoritative ‘^performanees^^ How else to explain such titles as 
those of Taylor's Mediaeval Mind {\t\i ed.j 1925)5 Merz's History of 
European Thought in the Nineteenth Centurp^ Sit Leslie Stephen's 
History of English Thought in the i 8 th Century (3rd ed., 1902), and 
the like ? ' 

While on this subject the critic thinks it fit to criticise the 
author's comparison between the Hindu and the European theories of 
Contract Now among the Hindu theories which involve more or 
less the idea of contract, the Buddhist theory does not at all touch 
on the question of ^obedience' ^ in Kauritya the ^obedience' is indeed 
derived from a kind of contract but with results so inconclusive that the 
thinker is obliged to invoke the assistance of the doctrine relating to 
the king's divinity, while in the shorter story of the king's creation in 
the Mahnbh'irata (Saiitiparvan, chap* G/) the contract, such as it is, is 
preceded by Brahma's creation of the first king in the person of Manu, 
and the obedience is derived* thougli not as an integral portion of the 
same story, from the king's divine creation. Will the critic kindly 
explain what “agreement" there is between such conceptions and the 
Hobbesian view of absolute sovereignty derived from a contract which 
is based on the complete surrender of their natural rights by the 
individuals to a common superior ? Where, again, has the critic. found 
the “arbitrary" refusal to identify the cult of tyrannicide etc. in the 
Hindu theory with the corresponding strands of the contract theory 
in Europe ? 

Whether the “chapters in the H* P. T. have cumulatively worked 
against the author's theory" of a multilinear evolution of human social 
organisations will best appear from the fact that again and again where 
Hindu political thought appeared to the author to make the nearest : 
approach to the theory of the West, it was found on a closer examina- 
tion to reveal real and important differences. lixamples of this ' 
kind were furnished by the relation of the Artha^astra statecraft to that 
of Machiavelli and of the Hindu and the Greek views of the ’ 
end of the State, as well as the mutual relations of Brahmana and 
Ksatriya as compared with those of Church and State in mediaeval : 
Europe, and the Hindu theories of kingship in comparison with the 
Western theories of socia,! contr^^ and divine right. In connection with ; 

the last-mentioned pomt, an Attempt was hiade (H. P. T. pp. 276 278) 

to “exploit" in respect of its list of the I 

four component parts of Western theory (Ibid., pp. 5-6), with the 3 
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result that three of them (namely, that hereditary right is indefeasible, 
that kings are accountable to God alone, and that non-resistance and 
passive obedience are enjoined by God) were found to have no 
counterparts in the Hindu theories. Differences of this kind the critic 
would dismiss as ‘Verbal” and “non-essential”! As for the critic’s 
assumption that the “conclusion” was an “afterthought” added to 
“combat the idea of philosophical agreement or analogy between the 
East and the West”, it deserves not the slightest notice. 

The treatment of the now fashionable comparison between 
Kautilya and Machiavelli in the H. P. T. has not escaped the kind 
attention of the critic. Here he is obliging enough to express his 
agreement with the author on one point for which he coolly tries 
without sufficient reason to appropriate the credit to himself. On other 
points his views are strongly adverse. “Is not Machiavelli,” he asks, 
“also the last of>n' old series like Kautilya. Or, again, is not Kautilya 
also, like Machiavelli, the first of a new series” ? How, pray ? Again, 
it is .asked, was Machiavelli less encyclopaedic than Kautilya ? Perhaps 
not. But then, owing to the enormous progress in the specialisation 
of studies in Machiavelli’s time, Kautilya’s conception of a single 
branch of knowledge embracing the art of goverment in the widest 
sense of the term was necessarily foreign to the Italian. 

The critic’s indignation rises to a white heat when he proceeds 
to consider the distinction drawn by the author between the goal 
of the Kautilyan and the Machiavellian statecraft. Here, for once it 
has to be admitted that the idea of an essential difference expressed 
intheH.P.T. should be modified, though not abandoned, in favour 
o- tie view of a partial similiarity between the thought of the Hindu 
and the Italian.^ For making full allowance for the “cult of 
Vijigl§u, caturanta or cakravartin,” it cannot be forgotten that 

Ha m “p T deprecates territorial annexa- 

‘ ” PP’ The critic’s own idea of a "most 

marvellous identity in subject-matter as well as methodology” must 
^ rejected as ^absurd.” For a slight refiection is sufficient to show 
that while the Hindu thinker is inspired above all by consideration 


. L This, modified view was arrived at by the- author indepen- 

incorporated in the forthcoming 
^ .^ich ■ is: expected to ' be out next 

;i " I ■ " I.,,.,,, V,* ; .... , .. .. 
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for the interest of the individual monarchy, the Italian found the 
spring of his inspiration in a passionate and patriotic zeal for the 
deliverance of his unhappy motherland. With this is connected the 
fact that Kautilya’s precepts indicate a mind untouched by the breath 
of emotion and literally revelling in the display of its rich intellectual 
resources^, while Machiavelli*s work reveals a mind not only strong in 
intellect but also singularly susceptible to sentiment. 

The critic is indignant with the author for daring to discriminate 
the immoral state-craft of Kautilya from that of Machiavelli. It is 
enough to state in reply that the ‘‘Kautilyan analysis of the six expedi- 
ents and discussion of the treaties as well as prescription of the ways 
and means in regard to the extirpation of tliorns'Vin as far as they 
are connected with the cult of immoral statecraft are certainly put 
forward as ^'extreme cases’^ a fact demonstrated by the positive evidence 
of texts which the critic systematically ignores. To the two texts 
quoted in the H. P. T. (pp- 149 n., 150), we may add here two naore. 
In V. 2, where Kautilya mentions various unscrupulous methods for 
replenishing the royal treasury, he concludes by saying that such 
demands should be made only once. Again in XIII, 4 while describing 
the measures to be taken for the siege of a fort^ Kautilya states 
that when it can be captured by other means, no attempt should be 
made to use inflammable materials, for fire cannot be trusted and 
it destroys life and property* Will the critic kindly quote similar 
instructions from the works of Machiavelli ? 

In charging the author for bis condemnation of Bharadvaja^s state- 
craft, the critic conveniently suppresses from his quotations its worst 
specimens. Let us quote some choice examples. ‘^The king*', says 
the old Arthasastra teacher, ^Vho deserves prosperity should slay the 
individual who thwarts his purpose, be this person even his own 
brother, father or friend. Without piercing the vitals of others, 
without committing cruel deeds, without slaying creatures even in 
the fashion of fishermen, one cannot attain high felicity. When wishing 
to smite, he should speak gently ; after striking off the head with his 
sword, he should grieve and shed tears.** Is the critic prepared to 
take the above to be ‘^evidence of clear, perspicuous and straight- 
forward mentality” ? 

In his fanatical ardour for Machiavellianism, the critic with excellent 
taste traces spiritual affinity between the author and ‘‘the catholic 
Eathers who and declares him to ‘‘out-^ 

^ ^ Jesuit the Jesuits, andTront^ of the author*s offence, it appears 
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is that he "is not prepared to submit to the subordination of morality 
to politics.” No nobler accusation could be brought against a man 

and the author is quite content to be arraigned on this charge. 

Towards the close of his long and rambling review, the critic tries 
to ma.<e smne amends to the author for the fury of his onslaught. But 
le praise, it may be noted, is eonveniently couched in general terms, 
peiusa. ot the above pages will show the impartial reader what 
value to attach to the criticism of Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar. Sweeping 
c argos unaccompanied by a shred of argument, inuendoes and 
aibitrary assumptions abound in every page of his writing. Where 
d suits his convenience, he does not stick at misstatement m d 
-Ppres.sion of facts, and even the deliberate distortion of evidei e 
His own equipment for the task that he seems to have .so lights 
ai e y undertaken, is not of the happiest sort. He indulo-es in rash 
generalizations based on partial knowledge or wilful desregard of 
facte i he unconsciously uses terms and expressions similar to those 
which he has himself rejected in some other context as unscientific, 
he does not discriminate between the different forms of the topics 

which he handles. His criticism, such as it is, tends to assume an 
of .seductive prominence by virtue of its tone of pontifical 
assurance. Its spirit of pretended detachment, the parade of^learnine 

with which It is accompanied, and, last but not the least, the journalte c 
style m which it is invariably clothed. . rnalistic 

U. N. Ghosh AL 


Ghoshal Defending Himself 

Ghoshal has failed to take my examination of his in the 

proper scientific spirit. In his reply he has shown that he is used 
to handle the dictionary of abuse. G. is perpetually harping on 
e mis-statements ’ and "distortions of evidence.” A lengthy reply 
from my side may not be undesirable in a future number. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


' h a: 


Benoy Kumar sarkar 
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SURISVAR AUR SAMRAT AKBAR (pp. 24+414). Tran- 
slated from the original Gujarati of Muniraja Sri Vidyavijaya by Krsna- 
!al Varma* With an introduction by Rai Bahadur Pandit Gauri 
Sankar Ojha. Published by &ri Vijayadharma Laksml Jfiaiiamaiidira, 
Agra, 

The book, under review, gives in a popular way, the life-story of the 
great Jain hermit Hlravijayaji Suri with special reference to his connec- 
tion with the great Mughal emperor Akbar. It seems to have been 
received favourably by the people in general as is testified to by the 
fact of its having undergone a second edition within three years of its 
first publication in its Gujarati original and the necessity felt by the 
present publishers to undertake a Hindi translation of a fairly big book 
like this. The author has taken great pains to collect materials for his 
book from works in different languages, viz., Sanskrit, English, Hindi, 
Urdu, Gujarati and Bengali, and this was not an easy task for our 
author who confesses his ignorance of English and Urdu. The book 
is full of many important and useful facts regarding the great hermit 
and incidentally with respect to the religious condition of India during 
the time of Akbar. But it must be said for the sake of truth that 
the facts have not always been presented in an historical way — perhaps 
to suit the taste of the people in general. Thus authorities 
and references have not, in most cases, been cited to confirm the state- 
ments in the book, some of which are of vital importance. Some 
of its chapters, again, (we may mention here the 5 th chapter) read 
more like a novel than history in the wider sense of the term. 
On the whole, however, the book can rightly be regarded as a very 
important contribution to the history of Jainism inasmuch as it gives 
a detailed account of how a Jain hermit, like many others whose 
history requires to be thoroughly investigated, exercised influence even 
over a great emperor like Akbar. 

The book suffers from the lack of an index and a detailed table of 
contents ; and we have every hope that this defect of the book will be 
removed from its next edition. The language of the translation is 
elegant and reflects credit on Mr. It has some printing mis- 
takes especially English .portion^." 
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HINDU-PAD-PADASHAHI or a Review of the Hindu Empire 
of Maharashtra by V. D. Savarkar, published by B. G. Paul & Co., 
Madras, 296. pp, 

Mr. V. D. Savarkar has written an interesting book entitled ‘Hindu- 
Pad-Padashahi' in which he has successfully tried to hold in bold 
relief before the readers the inspiring ideal of religion and righteous- 
ness that animated the whole Maratha nation for the establishment of 
an independent Hindu empire. Historians of the chronicler type may 
not see eye to eye with Mr. Savarkar in his dramatic way of 
marshalling the facts of Maratha history after the death of i^ivajl, but 
such books have a value and importance of their own. Every page of 
the book thrills with the noble spirit of patriotism and religious fervour 
which inspired the writer and enabled him to take his reader along with 
him as if into the midst of Maratha activities. In fact he has added 
flesh and blood to the dry bones of history and the novel way in which 
he has unfolded the story of political solidarity and service to the 
country and the struggle for survival helpj much the growth of 
patriotic feeling. 

K. K. Banerji 


A GREAT SANSKRIT DICTIONARY by Otto BoehtIingk>^ 
— Sanskrit-Woerterbuch in knerzerer Fassung, Neudruck in 
Helioplanverfalirenj in 7 Baenden, Folio, auf holzfreiem Papier. 1923- 
1925. Zu beziehen durch Markert & Fetters, Leipzig* 

In India we are not so fortunate as to enjoy full advantages from 
the publisher, as the people of the West are. There the publisher is 
ready to undertake all sorts of risks, not only for books meant for a 
wider and almost sure circle of readers but also for purely scientific 
works the sale of which is restricted to very narrow limits. Even the 
works relating to oriental subjects are not excepted from this 
encouragement on the part of an enterprising publisher, who does not 
think of mere pound, shilling and pence but also of honour of having 
achieved something useful. Thus we Indians are obliged not only to 
the learned scholar who spends his life in antiquarian research,, but 
abo to the enterprising publisher who makes it accessible to the public. 
The book under review is a result of such enterprise. It was long 
as its' place remained vacant inspite of some Sanskrit- 
was much eagerly looked for. 
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This want is now supplied and for supplying it the publishers, R! 
Marker! & Fetters of Leipzig, deserve our thanks. No doubt 
have done a special service to linguistic science in general ai 
Indology in particular in these difficult days. They have secure 
right over this work from the Leningrad Academy and brought < 
facsimile edition by means of a photolithographic process. 

It will not be considered out of place to give here the Iiistc 
this work. In the years 1855-1875 two German Sanskritists < 
most eminent rank, Otto Boehtlingk and Rudolph Roth, proc 
that gigantic work on Sanskrit lexicography in seven folio voh 
known as the Petersburger Woerterbiich, a standing record — a co] 
monument of German Industry, accuracy and intelligence. Thi‘ 
a performance of extraordinary hard and meritorious labour and it 
the light of the day under the patronage of the Royal Acader. 
Sciences of St. Petersburg, which celebrated its bicentenary recc 
Plence its common designation has been the Petersburger Woerterl 
(PW» in abbreviation). 

It was for the first time that a Sanskrit dictionary was prej 
direct from the study of its literature, and not merely compiled 
existing glossaries composed by the Pandits of various ages. Quota 
and references show this feature fully. Still more special merit o 
work lies in its interpretation of the Vedic text. Till then Sa; 
was slavishly followed in this respect ; now a direct appeal to the t 
themselves was made, and their meining asserted from the contexts 
from parallel sources under the guidance of etymology and compar; 
science of languages. All future compilers of Sanskrit dictionaries ! 
used this thesaurus , and thus, so to say, have dug up from this r 
some gems and made them current. 

Soon after the publicatian of this great work, Boehtlingk thot 
it advisable to prepare a smaller dictionary to meet the requireni 
of beginners and such students as did not stand in need of the 
apparatus given in the great Petersburger Woerterbuch. This plan 
at the same time thought to be an opportunity for making 
the then possible additions to and corrections in this great work, 
learned author was not only encouraged by all eminent Sanskri 
chiefly German in this new undertaking of his, but was promised hel j 
their part for same. This promise was faithfully kept and thus t 
especially Roth and Kern, contributed much to make this stanc 
work as complete and- accurate as possible. It appears in seven p\ 
again under the patronag?e of the Roval A 
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Petersburg (1879-1889). and hence has been known as the smaller 
Petersburger Woerterbuch. Each part contained numerous additions 
and all these additions were given as a general index in the seventh 
part, thus making the reference easy. The list of new works (scattered 
in ail the seven parts) which the author and his co-workers had used 
for the search of words and their meanings gave some idea of the 
original research treasured in this really monumental work. 

The Petersburger Woerterbuch was not quite unknown in India in 
the past, and Indian Sanskritists did refer to its authority ; but still 
it was not so adequately used as it ought to have been. The reason was 
that in those days our scholars were not so paticular and only very 
few knew German. Today when this condition is changed, we do 
hope that our students, or at least our scholars should use this 
Dictionary in their study and research. Even those who do not 
know German can use it with some benefit. Not only that it is almost 
complete but it is most faithful Whenever necessary, references are 
duly given and these show to one clearly where and in what sense the 
word in question is used. It goes without saying that a mere record of 
meanings put dwon in front of a word is not a proper guide — nay, no 
guide at all for research work. Words have life and life is chang- 
ing from time to time. To ignore this will be to ignore all. Hence 
is the importance of these references. Again nobody is faultless, 
and so in doubtful cases the student can himself verify the meaning etc. 
from the original with the help of these references. It should be noted 
that accentuation, often indispensable to a correct knowledge of Sans- 
krit, is not omitted in this work. The fact that all the words, not only 
roots and primary words but also their derivatives, are given in 
Sanskrit characters will specially appeal to Indians, all of whom 
prefer them to Latin ones and some of them do not even know the 
latter. Again the arrangement of words is purely alphabetical and 
hence very convenient. 

Jeiiangir C. Tavadia 


TO BOEHTLINGK'S SANSKRIT DICTIO- 
NARY. — ^Nachtraege zjim Sanskrit-Woerterbuch in kuerzerer Fassung 

von, Richard Schmidt. Lieferune i-A, 
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It is a happy coincidence that with the appearance of the facsimil 
edition of Boehtlingk’s Sanskrit Woerterbuch, a Supplement to th 
great work also appears. Since the days of Boehtlingk a number i 
new Sanskrit writings has come to light and they have increased ti 
stock of words of the language. This addition required to be pi 
in a proper form, and we are thankful to Prof. Schmidt for having dot 
it here to a certain extent. The author has attempted at completir 
Boehtlingk’s work in various directions. Thus not only absolute 
new words are given, but unknown meanings and genders of the won 
are also recorded. Again references are found out for some 
those words which Boehtlingk has marked as missing in the thi 
known literature. In order to make the Supplement more useful, t 
words in the General Index of Boehtlingk’s Dictionary are also giv« 
Thus when one does not find a word in the body of the latter work, 
is not required to refer to the General Index ; the Supplement 
enough to trace out the word. The YaSastilakacampu and 
commentary have been worked out for the Supplement and a lai 
number of literary works has been taken into account. But the autl 
does not claim completeness which can only be achieved when 
Sanskritists work together. Still he should not have omitted to ms 
use of ready materials as he has done, for instance, in the case of 
glossary of new words from Bharataka-dvatrimsika, edited by P 
Hertel in 1932. The Sanskrit words are given in Latin characters 
the sake of economy ; in other respects the Supplement follows 
chief work. 

The work appears in seven parts of 48 folio pages each. Four pi 
are already out, and the remaining will follow soon. 

JEHANGIR C. TAVADIA 



. Select Contents of Oriental Journals 

Annals of the Bhaodarkar Institute, vol viii, pt i, 1926-27 




P. V. Bapat* — The Different Strata in the Literary Material of the 
Digha Nikaya. By examining the contents of the Siittas in the 
Digha Nikaya the writer has pointed out in them three different 
strata and has come to the conclusion that ^an extensive range 
in the evolution of Buddhism is covered’ by these Suttas. 

C. R. Uevadhar. — ^The Plays Ascribed to Bhasa^ their Authenticity 
and Merits, Disagreeing with the editor of the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series the writer of this article has adduced evidences 
in support of Dr. Barnett’s contention that the Svap 7 tavasavadatta 
■ referred to by several ancient Sanskrit poets cannot be identified 
with the play now published under that name. He suggests that the 
author of the Trivandrum plays passing under the name of Bhasa 
may be an obscure poet of a later age of Southern India and 
discusses at length the merits of the plays ascribed to Bhasa. 

Haran Chandra Chakl^DAR.^ — The Geography of Vatsyayana. 

P, L. VAlDYA.---Observations on Hemacandra’s Desinamamala, Names 
of the lexicons or lexicographers mentioned in the DesmamarmlU 
of Hemacandra are given as also a list of desl words from the 
work preserved in Marathi and its dialects. 

J. N, C. Ganguly. — Hindu Theories of Punishment. 

P, V. Kane.— Dharmasfitra of ^ahkha-Likhita. This collection of 
quotations from Sankha and 'Likhita occurring in later works 
continues from the previous issue of the journal. 

D. R, Bhandarkar. — Parasika Dominion in Ancient India. 

K. K, Lele. — Fragment of an Inscribed Hymn of Sarasvati found 
at Mandu. 

D. M. Roy. — T he Culture of Mathematics among the Jainas of 
Southern India in the Ninth Century A. D. In dealing with the 
GavMasarasamgraha of Mahaviracarya, the writer remarks that 
unlike the Hindu Mathematicians who were primarily astronomers, 
the Jaina scholars favoured the cultivation of Mathematical science 

' ^ Orissa Research Society, voL xii, pt x 
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LomaSa Esi cave and on the • dedicatory inscription of the Karna 
Chaupar cave are presented as supplementary to those which were 
contributed previously by the same writer. 

A. Banerji-SASTRI.— T he Ajlvikas. The paper discusses the mutual 
relation of the Brahmins, the Jains, the Ajivikas and the Buddhists 
of ancient times and particularly describes the hostilities between the 
Ajivikas under Gosala and the Jains under Mahavira, 

Saradakanta Ganguly. — ^^Notes on Aryabhatta. 

P, Acharya. — The Bhanja Kinss of Orissa. This is an attempt to 
determine the chronology and genealogy of the Bhanja Rulers 
of Orissa. 

A. Banerji-Sastri. — The Asuras in Indo-Iranian Literature. 

S. C Roy. — The Asurs — Ancient and Modern. The writer of this 
paper is of opinion that the Munda traditions indicate that the 
Asuras mentioned in the ancient Sanskrit literature as following 
the occupation of iron-smelting belonged to an ethnic stock and 
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Obituary Notice 

The Late Sir George Forrest 

The death of Sir G. W. Forrest announced some time ago by 
Reulir removes yet one more outstanding figure from_ Ae army of 
living historians of British India. Forresjs connection 
long and varied. He entered, when 26 years of age, tte Bomoa, 
Education Department, served as Professor of History m the Elphu . 

stone College for some years, and acted as the Census C ommission 

for Bombayin 1881-82 and subsequently as the Director of the ay 

Records where he was placed on special duty and prepared the home 
Series and Maratha Series of the Uate-Papers preserved 

in the Bombay Secretariat (1885-87) which he followed a number of years 

later by another volume of Selections from the 

preserved in the Bombay Secretariat. Forrest became in 1894 the Keepe 
of the Records of the Government of India. It was duiing his tenui 
of this high office that he edited the three volumes of Selections from 
the Papers in the Foreign Department of the Government of India 
in the time of Warren Hastings. He also examined the papers in the 

Military Department relating to the Great Mutiny at the instance o 
Sir George Chesney and embodied his labours in the four _ vo umes of 
Selections from the letters, despatches and other state-papers in the Mili- 
tary Department [1893-19^2)- As an introduction to this Forrest wrote, 
mainly on the basis of official documents, a continuous story of the 
Mutiny shorn of all unnecessary technical details. Besides these e 
brought out a collection of Clive Papers from Bengal, Madras^ and tie 
India office, “with other papers illustrating the rise of the British Power 
in India in the epoch 1671-178S” (Calcutta, 1891-93)- His last great work 
was the Life of Lord Clive (Cassell, 2 vols., 1918) based on an exhaus- 
tive examination of all available materials in both the European and 
the Indian archives. It is this briography that is bound to hold the 
field for a long time. Incidentally when searching for papers relating 
to Clive at Pondicherry that he alighted with the help of Col. Mac Leod 
the Consular Agent at the French settlement, on the famous Diary 
of Ananda Rangan PiUai, the translation of which has been taken 
on hand by the Madras Government. Other books that came from t le 
.learned pen of Forrest are (i) The Administration of Lord Lansdowne ; 
(2) Sepoy-Qenerals \ {,1) The Cities of India ■, (4) The History of the 
Hewasmadea C.I.E.iniSgp and retired from 
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jato ca vaddhito ca. Yo hi kevaiain tattlia 
jato va hoti aiiiiattha vaddhito/ tassa samanta gamamagga na sabbaso 
paccalddia honti, tasma *jato vaddho^ ti aha. Jatavaddlio pi yo 
ciram nikkhanto tassapi na sabbaso paccakkha honti^, tasim ^tavad eva 
avasatan* ti aha. Tam khanam eva nikkhantan ti attho. Dmtdkiiyitatian 
ti ayam nii kho maggo, ayam na nu kho^^ ti kaiikhavasena cirayitattaip. 
Vitthayitattan ti yatha sukliumam atthajatam sahasa pucchitassa 
kassaci sarirathaddhabhavam ganliati eva*a'^ tliaddhabhavaggahanam. 

38. Na tveva ti imina sabbannuta-Mnassa appatihatabhavam dasseti. 
Tassa hi purisassa Maravattanadi-vasena siya ilanassa patighato^ tena 
so dandhayeyya va vitthayeyya va, sabbahfiuta-nanara pana appatilia- 
tain, na sakka tassa kenaci antarayo katun ti dipetL 

39. Ullumpaiu bhavam Gotamo ti uddharatu bhavam Gotamo. 
Brahmanhn pajan ti brahmana-darakarp. Bhavain Gotamo marps brah- 
mana-puttam apayamaggato uddharitva Brahmalokamagge patitthapetu 
ti attho. 

Ath’ assa Bhagava uddhuppadain dassetva saddhiip pubbabhaga- 
patipadaya rnettaviharadi Brahmaloka-gami-maggam dassetukamo, 
tena hi ‘Vasettha^ ti adim aha. 

Tattha ^idha Tathagato’ ti adi Samafiilaphale vittharitam. *Metta« 
sahagatena* ti adisu yam vattabbain tarn sabbam Visuddhimagge 
Brahinavihara-kammatthana-kathayam vuttaiii. 

77* ^Seyyatha pi Vasettha balava safikhadhamo' ti adi pana idha 
apubbam. Tattha balava ti balasampanno. Sankkadbamo ti sankha- 
dhamako. Appakasirem ti akiechena adukkhena. Dubbalo hi sankha- 
dhamo sahkham dhamanto pi na sakkoti^catassodisa sarena viMapetum 
nassa saukhasaddo sabbato pharati, balavato pana vipphariko hoti, 
tasma *balava^ ti adim aha. Mettaya cetovimuttiya ettha metta ti 
vutte upacaro pi appana pi vattati, ^Cetovimutti’ ti vutte pana appana 
va vattati. 

Yam pamanakatam kamman ti pamanakatain kammam nama kama- 
vacara’.n vaccati. Appamanakatam kammam nama ruparupavacaraip. 
Tam hi pamanam atikkamitva odissaka-anodissaka disapharanavasena 
vaddhetva katatta '‘appamapakatan’ ti vuccati. Na tam tafrmasissaii 
na tam taircivatiUhaH ti tarn kamavacaram kammam tasmim rupa- 
vacararupavacarakamme® na ohiyyati na titthati ti. Kim vuttam hoti ? 

I B. & S. use samvaddho throughout 3 Si. puts it in singular 
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Tam kamavacarakammam tassa rilpavacararupavacafakammassa 
antara la^^itum va tliatuip va ^uparupavacarakaiiimapi pliaritva 
pariyadiyitva attaiio okasain gahetva patibthatiup na sakkoti. Atlia 
kho rupavacararupavacarakamixiam eva kamavacaram rBahogho viya 
parittam adakam pharitva pariyadiyitva attano okasam gahetva 
titthati tassa vipakam patibahitva sayaoi eva Brahmasahabyatam 
upaneti ti. 

8o. ti evam mettadivihari, 

82. Etc may am bkavantam Gotaman ti idam tesam dutiya sarana- 
gamananu Pathamam eva h' ete majjhimapannasake Vasettlia-suttam 
sutva saranain gata, imam pana Tevijjasuttam sutva dutiyam pi 
saranam gata, katipahaccayena pabbajitva Aggahfia-sutte upasam- 
padafi c’ eva arahattah ca aladdhum. Sesarn sabbattha uttanattham eva 
■ ti. 

Iti Sumaiigalavilasiniya Dighamkayatthakathaya TEVIJJA SUTTA 
VANNA>ia nifcthita terasamam. 

Nitthita ca terasasutta-patimaiiditassa Silakkhandhavaggassa attha- 
vannana ti. 


SUMA.NGALA-VILAS1NIYA 

DiGHANIKAYATTHAKATHAYA M AHAVAGGAVANNANA 
XIV. Mahipadana Sutta Vannana 

1. I. Evam me KareriktiUkayan ti Mahapadana- 

suttam. Tatrayam anupubbapadavammna. KarerikutikTiymz ti 
Karen ti Varuna-rukkhassa namaip. Rarer i-mandapo tassa> kutikaya 
dvare thito tasma Karerikutika ti vuccati, yatha Kosamba-rukkhassa 
dvare thitatta Kosambakutika ti. 

Ante Jetavane kira Karerikuti, Kosambakuti, Gandhakuti, Salala- 
gharaa^ ti cattari mahagehani. Ekekam satasahassapariccagena nipphan- 
naip. Tesu Salalagharain raiina Pasenadina karitam. Sesani Anatha- 
pindikena^ karitani. Iti Bhagava Anathapindikena gahapatina thamblia- 
nam upari karitaya deva«vimana-kappaya Karerikutikayam viharati. 

Pacchabhattan ti ekasanika® khalu pacchabhattikanam pato va^ bhu- 
ttanam antomajjhantike pi pacchabhattam eva. Idha pana pakati- 
bhattassa pacchato pacchabhattan ti adhippetani, Pindapata-pati- 
kkantanan ti pindapatato patikkantanaip, bhattakiccain nitthapetva 
utthitanaii ti attho. 

Karerimandalamtle ti tass’ eva Karerimandapassa avidure kataya 
niGidanasalaya. So kira Karerimandapo Gandhakutikaya ca salaya ca 
antare hoti. Tasma Gandhakuti pi Karerikutika pi sala pi Kareri- 
mandalamalo ti vuccati. 

Pubbenivasapaiisarnyutti ti ekam pi jatim dve pi jatiyo ti evaip 
vibhattena pubbenivutthakkhandhasantanatn samkhiitena piibbe- 
nivasena saddhirn yojetva pavattita. Dhanml ti dhammasamyutta. 
Udapadi ti aho acchariyaia Dasabalassa pubbenivasa-hanam. Pubbe- 
nivasain nama ke anussaranti, ke nanussaranti ? Titthiya anussaranti, 
savaka ca paccekabuddha ca buddha“ ca anussaranti. Katara titthiya 
anussaranti ? Ye aggappatta kammavadino te pi cattailsam yeva 
kappe anussaranti na tato param®. Savaka kappasatasahassam 
anussaranti. Dve aggasavaka asamkheyyah c' eva kappasatasabassafi 
ca. Paccekabuddha dve asamkheyyani kappasatasabassafi ca. 
Buddhanapi pana ettakan ti paricchedo natthi, yavatakam akankhanti 

_ r B. 2 _ Si. aadsgahapatinS and Omits kiintiR I 3 S. ekisinaka 

4 SI omits it. : 5 - S. omits it and all the *ca’s 6 Si. omits fatn nuram* 
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tavatakam anussaranti. Ye aggappatta kammavadinoMitthiya khandha- 
patipatiya anussaranti, patipatim muficitva na sakkonti. a.ipa.iya 
anussaranta pi asaMabhavam patva khandhappavattim na passant, 
iale patita sakiina^ viya kupe patita paiigula viya ca honti. Te tattha 
thatvn ettakam eva, ito parain natthi ti ditthim ganhanti. ti i aija 
nanr pubbenivasanussaranam andhanam yatthikotigamanam vij^ahot.. 
YathS hi andha yatthikotiggaliake sati yeva gacchanti, asati tatth eva 
nisidanti, evam eva tittbiya khandhapafcipatiya va anussarituip sakkonti, 
patipatim vissajjetvii na sakkonti. Savaka pi khandhapatipabiya va anus- 
saranti, asafiiiabhavain patva khandhappavattiin na passantu vam 
sante pi te vatte samsaranaka-sattanain khandhanam abhavakalo nama 

natthi, asaufiabhavepanapancakappasatanipavattantiti.etta am -ajun 

atikkamitva Buddhehi dinna-naye thatva parato anussaranti, seyyatha pi 
ayasma Sobhito. Dve aggasavaka pana paccekabuddha ca cuti-patisan- 
dhim oloketva anussaranti. Buddhanam cuti-patisandhi-kiccaip natth, 
yam yam pana® thanani passitukama honti tarn tad eva passanti. Titthiya 
ca pubbenivasam anussaramana attana dittha-kata-sutam eva anussar- 
anti. Tathfi savaka ca paccekabuddha ca. Buddha pana attana va 
va dittha-kata-sutam sabbam eva anussaranti. Titthiyanam pubbe- 
nivasa-kanara khajjopanakobhasa-sadisara. savakanavn padipobhasa-sadi- 

sam,aggasrivakrinam osadhitarakobhasa-sadisain.paccekabuddbananp can- 

dobhasa-sadism, Buddhanam sahassa-suriya-mandalobhasa-sadisaiii. Tassa 
ettakani jatisatani jatisahassani jatisatasahassaii i ti va ettakam kappa- 
satani kappasahassani kappasatasahassSnl ti va natthi. Yam kmci 
anussarantassa n'eva khalitam na patighato hoti. Avajjana-patibaddham 

eva ■‘akankha-manasikara-cittuppSda-pafibaddham eva hoti. Dubbala- 

pattapiite *vegukkhittanaraco viya Sinerukute visattha-inda-vajiram 
viya ca asajjamanam eva gacchati. Aho mahantan.i Bhagavato pubbe^ 
ntvasa-iianan ti evam Bhagavantam yeva arabbha katha“ uppanna jata 
pavattita 'ti attho. ' Tam sabbam pi sanikhepato dassetum ‘iti pi 
pubbenivaso, iti pi pubbenivaso’ ti ettakam eva Paliyani vuttain. Tattha 
‘iti pi ti’ evam pi. 

■^ 2. Assosi Ma--pe---ail/a BhagavU muppatto ti ettha yarn vat- 

tabbam tarn Brahmajalam vannanayam vuttam eva. Ayam eva hi viseso. 
Tattha sabbannuta-hanena assosi. Idha dibbasotena. Tattha ca vanna 
' vannakatha vippakata.' Idha pubbenivasakatha. Tasma Bhagava ‘ime 
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bhikkhu mama pubbenivasa-nanam arabbha gunam thomentbpiibbenivasa- 
nanassa pana me nipphattim na jananti, handa nesam tassa nipphattim 
kathetva dassamf ti agantva pakatiya pi Buddhasane nisiditva clhamma- 
desanattham eva thapite tarn khanam^ bhikkhuhi papphotetva dinne 
varabuddhasane nisiditva kaya nu'ttha bkikkkave ti pucchaya ca idha 
bhanie ti adito pativacanassa ca pariyosane tesam pubbenivasa-patisam- 
yuttam ^dhammakatham kathetukamo iccheyyatha no ti adim aha, 
Tattha ti iccheyyatha nil. 

3 . Atha nam pahatthamanasa bhikkhfi yacamana etassa BhagavTt 
ti adim ahainsu. Tattha etassa ti etassa - dhamraakatha-karanassa. 

Atha Bhagava tesam yacanam gahetva kathetukamo tena hi bhikkka- 
ve sumthTi \\ te sotavadhana-sadhuka-manasikaresu niyojetva aMesam 
asadharanan chinnavatiimakanussaranam pakasetukamo ita so 
bhikkkave ti adim aha, 

4 , Tattha ti yasmim kappe Vipassi. Ayaip hi ^yand 
saddo ^^yam me bhante devanam tavatimsanani sammukha sutam $am- 
mukha patiggahitaip, arocemi tarn bhante Bhagavato^^ ti adisu 
paccatta-vacane dissati. “Yan tarn apucchimha akittayi no, ahnam 
tam^ pucchama tad iipgha bruhf ti adisu upayogavacane. ^‘Atthanam 
etam bhikkhave anavakaso yam ekissa lokadhatuya” ti cldlsu karana- 
vacane. Idha pana bhummattheti^ datthabbo. Tena vuttam ^yasmirn 
kappe^ ti, Udapadl ti dasasahassalokadhatum unnadento uppajji, 
Bhaddakappe ti pahca Buddhuppada-patimanditattS sundara-kappe 
sara-kappe ti Bhagava imam kappam thomento evam aha. 

Yato patthaya kira amhakam Bhagavata abhiniharo kato, etasmim 
antare ekakappe pi panca Buddha nibbatta nama natthi, 
Amhakain Bhagavato abhinlharassa purato pana Tanhankard 
Medhahkaro Saranahkaro Dipankaro ti cattaro Buddha ekasmim kappe 
nibbattimsu. Tesam ^uparimabhage ekam asamkheyyam Buddha* 
sumiam eva ahosi^^, Asamkheyya-kappa-pariyosane pana Kondahho 
nama Buddho eko va ekasmira kappe uppanno. Tato pi asamkheyyam 
Buddha-suhham eva ahosi. Asarakheyya-kappa-pariyosane Sumaugalo'^ 
Sumano Revato Sobhito ti cattaro Buddha ekasmim kappe uppanna 
Tato pi asamkheyyam Buddhasuhnam eva ahosi. Asainkheyya-kappa- 
pariyosane pana ito kappa-satasahassadhikassa asamkheyyassa upar 
Padumo'-NaradO' ti tayo BuddhI ekasmim kappe uppanna 

’’Jy 'iJ: 3/0. 4hammim 3 SL & E. yam . ! 
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Tato pi asamkheyyani Buddha-sunnani eva ahosi. AsaQikheyya-kappa- 
pariyosane pana ito kappa-satasahassanam upari Padiirnuttaio Bhagava 
ekovaekasmim kappeuppanno. Tassa orato^ ito timsakappasaliassanaiii 
upari Somedlio Sujato ti dve Buddha ekasmup kappe iippanna Tato 
^uparimabhage ito attharasannam kappasahassanam upari 
Atthadassi Dhammadassi ti tayo Buddha ekasmim kappe iippanna. 
Atha ito catunavute kappe Siddhattho namaBuddho eko va ekasmim 
kappeuppanno. Ito ^ekanavute kappe TissoPhussotidve Buddha ekas- 
miuTi kappe uppanna. Ito ekanavute kappe Vipassl® Bhagava uppaiino. 
Ito ekatisnse kappe, Sikh! Vessabhu ti dve Buddha uppanna. Imasmim 
bhaddakappe Kakusandho Konagamano Kassapo Gotamo^ amhakam 
Sammasambuddlio tl cattaro Buddha uppaniia,^ M uppajji- 

ssatL Evam ayain kappe panca-buddhuppada-patimanditatta ‘sundara- 
kappo sarakappo^ ti Bhagava imam kappam thomento evam aha. 

Kim pan’ etaip Buddhanam yeva pakatam hoti imasmim kappe 
ettaka Buddha uppanna va uppajjissanti ti va ti udahu anfiesam pi paka* 
tarn hot! ti ? AMesam pi pakataqi hoti. Kosam ? Suddhavasabrah- 
manam. KappasanUiitis-kalasmim hi ekam asamkheyyam ekanganam 
hutva thite loka-sannivase lokassa santhanatthaya devo vassitum 
arabhL® Adito va ^anta-ratthake himapato viya hoti. Tato kana-matta 
tila-matta® tandula-matta mugga-masa-badara-amalaka-ela]iika®-kum- 
bhanda-alabii-matta udaka^dhara hutva anukkamena vaddhitva^^iisabha 
dve usabha addhagavuta gavuta dve gavuta^ ^ addhayojana yojana 
dviyojana tiyojana dasayojana. ..pe, ..satasahassa-yojana-matta hutva 
kotisatasahassa-cakkavalabbhantare^^ yava Akanitthaka-brahmaloka 
piiretva titthanti. Atha tarn udakam anupubbena bhassati, bhassante 
udake pakati-devaioka-tthanesu devaloka patitthahanti.^^ Tesam 
sauthahana-vidhanam Visuddhimagge pubbenivasa-kathayain vuttaip. 

Manussaloka^ ^tthanam pana patte udake dhammakarakassa^^muklie 
pihite viya vatavasena tarn udakam santitthati. Udakapitthe uppalinh 
pannam viya pathavT santhati.^ ^ Mahabodhipallahko vinassamane loke 
paccha vinassati santhamane pathamam santhahati. Tattha pubba- 
nimittam hutva eko padumini-gaccho uppajjati. Tassa sace tasmim 
kappe Buddho nibbattissati^®puppham uppajjuti no ce^^na uppajjati.”^ 

B, dve- 3 Si, adds nama 
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Uppajjamanaii ca sace eko Buddho nibbattivS.sati ekani uppajjati. 
Sace dve t ay G cattaro panca Buddha nibbattissanti pafica uppajjauti^ 
taiii ca kho ekasmim yeva iiale kannikabaddhaiii hutva. Suddhavasa- 
bralimano ^ayama^ marisa pubbanimittaiu passissama’ ti mahabodhi- 
pallahka-tthanam agacchanti. Buddhanam anibbattanakappe pupphaip 
na hoti. Te pana® apupphitam gacchaip disva ‘andhakfiro vata bho lokc 
bhavissati tarnabhibhuta® satta apaye puressanti cha devaloka nava 
brahmaloka sunha bhavissantf ti anattamana honti. Pupphita-kale pana 
puppham disva ^'sabbaD.nubodhisattesu matukucchim okkamantesu 
nikkhamantesu sambujjhantesu dhammacakkam pavattantesii yamaka- 
patihariyara karontesu devorohanam karontesu ayusarnkharam 
^ossajjantesu parinibbayantesu dasasahassa>cakkavala-ka!ripanadlni 
patihariyani dakkhissama ti, cattiro apaya parihayissanti, cha 
devaloka nava brahmaloka paripuressantP ti attamana udanam uda- 
netva^ attano attano brahmalokam gacchanti* Imasiniip pana ^kapp^ 
pafica padumani uppajjiinsu. Tesam nimittanam aniibhavena cattarc 
Buddha uppanna, pahcanio uppajjissatl ti Siiddhavasabrahmano p; 
tani*^ padumani disva imam attham janimsu. Tena vuttam ^ahhesaix 
pi pakatam hotP ti. 

Iti pi Bhagava ^ito so bhikkhave^ ti adina nayena kappa- pariccheda 
vasena pubbenivasam dassetva idani tesam Buddhanam jatiparicche 
dadivasena* dassetum ^VipassI bhikkhave^ ti adim aha, 

7. Tattha ayu-paricchede parittam lahukan ti ubhayam etam appa 
kass' eva vevacanam. Yam hi appakam tarn parittaS. c" eva lahukan^ 
ca hoti. Appam va bhiyyo ti vassasatato va upari appaip. Ahilan 
vassasatam appatva visam va timsam va cattalisain va panna 
sarp v?l satthirn va vassani jlvati. Evam dighayuko pana atidullabhc 
asuko kira evam ciram jivati ti tattha tattha gantva va datthabbi 
hoti; tattha Visakha upasika visavassasatam jivati, tattha^® Pokkha 
rasatri^ brahmano, Brahmayu braihmano, Selo brahmano, B^variya^f 
brahmano, Anandatthero, Mahakassapatthero, Anuruddhatthero pani; 
vassasatah c^ eva pannasah ca vassani, Bakkulatthero vassasatal 
c' eva satthifi ca vassani, ayain sabbadighayuko, so pi dve vassasatan 
na jlvati. 

Vipassi adayo pana sabbe pi bodfaisatta metta-pubbabhagena soma 

S» omits it 3 Si. & B. matamata 4 Si. vissa- 
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nassa-sahagata-nanasampayutta-asamkharika-cittena matukucchismitn 
patisandhim ganhiipsu. Tena cittena gahitaya patisandhiya asatpkheyyam 
ayu. Iti sabbe Buddha asamkheyyayuka. Te kasma asamkheyyam na 
atthamsu. Utubhojana-vipattiya. Utubhojana-vasena hi ayu hayati pi 
vaddhati pi. 

Tattha yada rajano adhammika honti tada uparajino senapati setthi 
sakalanagaram sakalaratthara adhammikam eva hoti. Atha tesam 
iirakkhadevata, tasam devatanatu mitta ^bhurama-devata, bhumma-deva- 
tanam mitta akasattha-devata, akasattha-devatanam mitta unha-va- 
lahaka devata, tasam mitta abbha-valahaka devata, tasaiu mitta sito- 
valahaka devata, tasam mitta vassa-valahaka devata, tasam mitta 





catummaharajika devata, tasain mitta tavatimsa devata, tasam 
mitta yama devata ti, evam adi evam yava bhavagga thapetva 
ariyasavake sabba deva brahmaparisa pi adhammika honti. Tasam 
adhammikataya visamam candima-suriya pariharaiiti, vato yatha- 
maggena na vayati, yathamaggena avilyanto- akasatthaka-vimanani 
khobheti. Vimanesu khobhitesu devatanaia kilanatthaya cittani 

na namanti* Devatanain kilanatthaya cittesu anamantesu situnha- 
bhedo utu yathakalena na sarnpajjati. Tasmim asampajjante va na 
samma devo vassati, kadaci vassati kadSci na vassati, katthaci vassati 
' katthaci na vassati, vassanto pi vappakale ahkurakaie nalakale 
piipphakale khiraggahanadikalesu yatha yatha sassanam upakaro na 
hoti tatha tatha vassati ca^ vigacchati ca. Tena sassani visama- 
pakani honti vigata-gandha-vanna-rasadi sampattini.^ Ekabhajane 
pakkhitta-tandulesu pi ekasmim padese bhattam ^tandulaip hoti, 
ekasmim atikilinnam, ekasmim samapakam. Tain paribhuttain kucchiyam 
pi tath^ eva akarAi gacchati.® Tena satta bahvabadha c’eva honti 
appayuka ca. Evain tava utubhojanavasena ayu hayati. 

Yada pana rajano dhammika honti tada senapati iiparajano pi 
dhammika honti ti, purima-nayea* eva yava brahmaloka sabbe pi 
dhammika honti. Tesain dhammikatta samain candima-suriya pariharanti. 
Yathamaggena vato vayati^ akasatthaka-vimanani na khobheti. Tesam 
•asamkhobhentanain devatanain kilanatthaya cittani namanti. Evam 
kalena utu sarnpajjati. Devo samma vassati, vappakalato patthaya 
aassanapa upakaram karonto kale vassati kale vigacchati. Tena sassani 
samapakani sugandhani siivannani surasani ojavantani honti. Tehi 
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A New Brahml Inscription From Mathura 


The inscription, of which an account is given below, wa 
discovered at Mathdka. and is now deposited in the Patn 
Museum. Through the good offices of E,ai Saheb Manorauja: 
Ghosh, M.A., Curator of the Museum, I got an opportunit; 
of examining it in May, 1926. I am indebted to hin 
for an excellent estainpage which he kindly presented fo 
me. So far as I am aware, the epigraph has not yet beei 
published. 

It consists of only 1 line and covers a space of 4' 3" by 
The letters are well-cut and vary in size between 2^" and 1" 
A few of them at the beginning of the inscription have dis 
appeared. The remaining ones are in a good state of preserva 
tion. 

The CHAEACTEBS are Brahml and exactly correspond t( 
those occurring in a donative inscription of XJtaradasaka froh 
the Kahkalltila mound {Epigraphia Indica, vol. II, p. 19! 
and facsimile), which Biihler places not only before th< 
Kushan but also before the Ksatrapa inscriptions fron 
MathurE (see below). The last two letters thcMti bho ■ ari 
written in an ornamental fashion. The LANGUAGfB is Prakrt 
the only noteworthy peculiarity being the use of long i ii 
Idragihhada ’ corresponding to Skt. Indrdgmhhadrd. Thr 
lengthening of the Prhkrt equivalents of thi 
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word Indra occurs aiso in Liiders’ Nos. 96, 250, 419, 621, 
1112 and 1140. 

Text 

mam(i)trasa putrasa RASfo Vissumitrasa dhitu Idragi- 

bhadaye dhatiye Gotamiye Mitraye danam tb[am]bb[o] 


Translation 

“Gift of a pillar by GotamI Mitra, who is the mother 

KING ViSnUMITRA, SOU of.. 


of 



Indragnibhadra and daughter of 

MITRA.” 

The epigraphic documents of Mathura of the pre-Kushan 
age have been grouped by Biihler under three chronological 
heads on the basis of palaeography (Zoc. ciZ., pp. 195-96). 
To the earliest of the three groups he assigns the inscription 
of Utaradasaka, which, as already stated, is palseographically 
very much akin to the present record. Next in order come 
the inscriptions of the Saka satraps, and lastly, what are 
called by him ‘the archaic’ inscriptions. It may be shown, 
however, as Biihler himself subsequently admitted (Ind. 
Pal., trans., p. 40) that the alphabet of the second and third 
groups is practically the same, and as such they are referable 
to one and the same period. Biihler assumed that the in- 
scription of Utaradasaka was of the second century b. c. 
and one of the earliest of Mathura inscriptions. But com- 
pared with the Besnagar pillar inscription of the time of 
Antialkidas {Mem. A. S. I., No. 1, pi. II), which has since 
been brought to light and regarded as typical of the second 
century b. c. writing, the inscription of Utaradasaka as well 
as the present one will undoubtedly appear to be of a later 
date. Again, these two are by no means the earliest ones 
that we have from Mathura. The well-known Parkbam 
iraa^e inscription (Cunningham, A. 8, B., vol. XX, pi. VI, 
a|id .J^yaswal, ' J. JB, 0. JB. vol. VI, 1920, part 2, pis. 
,!pE-|0[I)?Md,'|f .Gunn^^^^ eye-copy is to be followed, an ins- 

on a Mathura pillar, now missing 
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(A. S. B., vol, XX, pL y, No. I) present an older forn: 
of the alphabet.^ The most noteworthy difference arises in 
the case of the letters m and v. These are of the regulai 
Mauryan type with their lower part made into a complete 
circle, in the Parkham image inscription. The Mathura 
pillar inscription contains no specimen of », but has a m exactly 
of the same type. In the inscription under review and that 
of Utaradasaka the lower part of in some eases and 
V in all cases has become transformed into a triangle. The 
tendency of equalisation of verticals is clear in y and s. 
Regarding y it should be noted that its middle vertical has 
no-doubt lost its prominence bat it has not yet been reduced 
to the height of the two other verticals. The next stage of 
the development of alphabet in the Mathura region is witness- 
ed by the two inscriptions of Sodasa {Mem. A. 8. 1., No. 1, 
pi. VI, No. 6. and No. Y, pi. XXVI b) and the Mora ins- 
cription mentioning the son of Rajuvula {Mem. A. S. I., No. 
1, pi, VI, No. 5) which belong to the first century a. b. In 
the present record the letter bh is written with its right 
hand vertical stretched downwards and is made angular in 
form ; to its right hand vertical a cross-bar is attached ; and 
from the left end of the cross-bar, another vertical hangs down. 
In the Ksatrapa inscriptions the right hand vertical of hh is 
at the level of the left one and the latter along with the: 
cross-bar has become one continuous curve. The letter m as 
well as V is now perfectly triangular. Interesting also is 
the form of y which has its three verticals equalised. A; 

I In ArchcsoUgical Surv^ Report, 1922-23, p. 165, Rat, Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda announces the discovery of an inscribed female statue 
near Mathura. Judging from ‘the forms of the letters and the technique 
of the statue’ he concludes that this belongs to the same period as the 
Parkham image. I have, not seen any photo or estampage of the 
inscription. He also reports about a fragmentary Mathura inscription 
of three letters in the : {Ibid,, pp, 166-67 and fig. 2) 

which in his opinion is ‘as^nable to the ist century b. c. (pre-Ksatrapa 1 
period).* ■ '' ■ ' , [ 
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general characteristic of all the letters is that they are square 
and squat in appearance and have in almost all cases (except 
in 1} equalised verticals. The tendency of such ‘equalization’ 
appears for the first time in the Parkham inscription, in the 
letter p ; but it is now fully developed and becomes a genei'al 
feature of the Ksatrapa, and later on, also of the Kushan, 
alphabets (cf, Biihler, Ind. Pal., trans., p, 40). These are 
some of the guiding indications by which the three groups 
of pre-Kushan inscriptions from Mathura may be dififerentiat- 
ed. But what is the probable date of the earliest inscriptions 
of Mathura ? 

On grounds of art Sir John Marshall has classed the 
Parkham image with the sculptural remains of the period 
immediately following the overthrow of the Mauryas, that is 
roughly the second century b. c. {Cambridge History of India, 
vol. I, pp. 632-83). This classification gets substantial support 
from the palseography of the inscription engraved on the 
pedestal of the image, which directly repudiates the theory 
of some imaginative scholars who claim for it a date in the 
sixth century b. o. The use of the angular form of p, its nearly 
equalised verticals as well as the manner in which the u- 
stroke is added to it show that the Parkham inscription cannot 
be referred to the period of Asoka inscriptions (circa 250 
B, 0.), the Bhaftiprolu casket inscriptions (circa 200 b. c. ; 
Mp. Ind., vol. II, pi. opposite p. 329), the Besnagar inscrip- 
tion of the time of Antialkidas (circa 200 b. c.) or the 
Ghosuiidl inscription which is of a date not later than 260 b. c. 
{Up. Ind., vol. XVI, p. 25ff. and pi.). In these inscriptions 
the letter p is of the hooked type without any tendency of 
being angular in form or of equalisation of the verticals. 
The ?i-stroke, which is added at the bottom of p, is not in 
continuation of the right hand vertical, but at a sufficient 
distance from^ it. But in the Parkham image inscription this 
stroke is in continuation of the right hand vertical of p. The 
; infcrjp^qn of the time of Antialkidas has the older 

1, Aldkfts, and the Besnagar inscription of 
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Bhagabhaclra, the cursive type of pw present in this inscription. 
The well-classified documents of Band fully bear out that it is 
only in later inscriptions that the latter type of pti makes its 
appearance. The inscription of Bhapduka from Stupa I at 
Sand {Ej}. Ind., vol. II, p, 384, No. 256 and pJ. opposite 
p. 369) and an inscription on the ground railing of the same 
(Jfem. /S'. J., No. ,1, pi. 3, No, 12) are on palseographic 
grounds other than these, assignable to an age earlier than 
the inscriptions of Siri Satakani on the south gate of Sand 
Stupa I and the inscription of Kurara Nagapiya on its west 
gate {Mem. A. S. L, No. I, pi. VI, Nos. 1-2). The first 
two records contain the Maury an type of j)M*and the other 
two the cursive occurring in the present inscription. 
This later form of fu is shared also by the Bharaut gate- 
way {Mem. A. S. L, No. 1, pi. V, No. 20), the Hathigumpha 
{J. B. 0. B. S., 1917, pi. opposite p. 172) and the Pabhosa, 
inscriptions {Ep. Ind., vol. II, pp. 242-43 and pis). As none of 
these inscriptions containing the cursive form can be proved to 
be earlier than the second century b, c. the Parkham inscrip- 
tion cannot be assigned to an earlier epoch. Moreover, it 
cannot be placed anterior to the second half of the second 
century b.c. being later than the Besnagar pillar inscription of 
the time of Antialkidas. Thus the date of the inscription of 
Utaradasaka and the present one should be placed later than 
the second half of the second century b. o, and earlier than 
the first century A.n., the period of the Saka Satraps of Mathura. 
The first century b.c. is thus the most plausible date for 
the two records. 

The inscription testifies to the existence of a king called 
Visnumitra, in the first century b. o. That he ruled over 
the MathurS region is very likely, judging from the findspot 
of the inscription, although it is by no means certain. Coins 
bearing the names of Mitra kings in Brahmi characters 
have been found in N^ beyond Lahore, at 

Kosam near Allahabad^ in Rohilkhand, at Mathura and at 
Oudh. One of the coins from Rohilkhand bears the name of a 
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Visnuinitra {Vipiumitasa, Cunningham, O.A.I., p. 84 and pi. 
VII, fig, 21) and ib is not improbable that he is identical with 
king Vis?.urnitra mentioned in the present record. His 
father’s name also ended in mitra ; but the damaged condi- 
tion of the stone, exactly where his name was inscribed, has 
made its restoration impossible. 

N. G, Majumdar 


The Early Pallavas of Kafici 

The object of this paper is to settle, if possible, the 
genealogy of the early Pallavas of Kanci. By early Pallavas 
I mean the Pallavas who lived before Sirahavisiju (c. 600 
A.O.). Mr. H. Krs^ia Sastrl and Dr, G. J. Dubreuil have 
given different and irreconcilable schemes in regard to this 
genealogy, and the scheme of the former has been adopted by 
Messrs. S. Krsip-svami Ayyangar and K. V. Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. But Dr. Dubreuil’s scheme has as yet met neither 
with the acceptance nor even consideration of any other scholar. 
I venture to think that neither of the schemes is wholly 
correct, as they are based on an insufficient consideration of 
the evidence available to us. I propose to give first a sum- 
mary in chronological order of all the original documents on 
which the genealogy is sought to be based, and then to 
attempt a reconstruction of the genealogy, pointing out step 
by step where Messrs, fetrl and Dubreuil have gone astray. 
It is hoped that the genealogy I propose will be found 
to be in perfect harmony with all the evidence available to 
us, and will prove to be at least a further step towards the 
final determination of early Pallava genealogy. 

The documents, fifteen in number, are summarised below, 
three alone are in PrSkyt ; the rest are in Sanskrit, 
ill to Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra. 

of Yuva-MahSrSja ^iva-Skanda- 
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varman dating from Kanei in the reign of his unnamed 
predecessor {Ep. Ind., vol. vi, p. 84). 

2 The Hlrahadagalli plates of Maharaja §iva*SkandaYar- 
inan dating from Kanel in his own reign, and referring 
to his father as Bappadeva {Ep. Ind., vol. i, p. 2), 

3 The Gup.tur plates of CarudevI, wife of Yuva-Maharaja 
Vijaya-Buddhavarman, dating in the reign of Vijaya-Skanda- 
varman, and referring to her son by a name of which only the 
last two letters hura are legible, but which Dr. Hultzsch 
proposes to read as Buddhyankura {Ep. Ind,, vol. yiii, p. 
143). 

4 The Darsi plates of the unnamed great-grandson of 
Virakurcavarman dating from Dasanapura {Ep. Ind,, vol. i, 
p. 897). 

5 The Omgodu no. 1 plates {Ann. Rep. Ep. Mad., 1915- 
16, pt. 2, no. 8) give the following succession : — ^Kumaravis^u, 
Skandavarraan, Viravarman, and Skandavarman and date 
from Tambrapa. Here, as elsewhere, the succession is always 
from father to son, unless the contrary is indicated. 

6 The Uruvupalli plates, dating from Palakkada in 
Simhavarman’s reign {Ind. Ant., vol. v, p. 50) give : — Skanda- 
varman, Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva-Maharaja Vis?iu- 
gopa. 

7 The Omgodu no. 2 plates {Ann.Bep.Ep. Mad., 1915-16, 
pt. 2, no. 4) give : — Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva-Maha- 
raja Visn-Hgopa, Simhavarman. 

8 The Pikira plates, dating from Menmatura {Ep. Ind., 
vol. viii, p. 169) give : — Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva- 
Maharaja Visp.ugopa, Simhavarman. 

9 The Mangalttr plates, dating from Dasanapura {Ind. 
Ant., vol. V, p, 154) give ; — Viravarman, Skandavarman, Yuva- 
Maharaja Visfltugopa, Simhavarman. 

10 The Cura plates {Ann. Bep. Ep. Mad., 1913-14, pt. 
2, no. 1) give :--Skandayariiran, MahSraja Visnugopa, .Simha- 
varman , Viifl-ugopayarfliiahi 

11 The Oendjaisft from Kahcl {Ep. Ind., 
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vol. viii, p. 283) give Skandavarman, Kumaravisnu, Buddha- 
vaman, Kumaravisiju. 

12 The Udayendram plates, dating from Kanci {Ep. 
Ind., vol. iii, p. 142) give : — Skandavarman, Simhavarman, 
Skandavarman, Nandivarman. 

13 The A.inaravati pillar inscription (South Ind. Jnsc, 
vol. i, no, 82) gives the relationship only once : — Maheudra- 
varman ; Simhavarman ; Arkavarinan ; Ugravarman ; Siraha- 
visnu ; his son Nandivarman ; Simhavarman, who was a 
Buddhist and ruled long. 

14 The Vayalur inscription (no. 368 of 1908, Madras) 
gives only a string of names, and never their relationships : — 
Pallava, Asoka, Harigupta, Aryavarman, 2 or 3 illegible 
names, Kalinda, Jayamalla, Ekamalla, Vimala, Konka^ii, 
Kalabharta, Cutapallava, VlrakQrca, Candravarman, 
Karaja, Visiiugopa, Skandamtila, Kagiagopa, Virakurca, 
Skandavarman, Kumaravisiiu, Buddhavarman, Skandavarman, 
JE.umaravis3ju, Buddhavarman, Skandavarman, Visijugopa, 
Visiiudasa, Skandavarman, Sirnhavarman, Viravarman, Skanda- 
varman, Simhavarman, Skandavarman, Nandivarman, Simha- 
varman, Simhavarman, Vis^iugopa, Simhavarman, Simhavisnu. 

15 The Velurpajaiyam plates of Nandivarman, son of 
Dantivarman (South. Ind. Inso., vol. II, no. 98) give : — 
Kalabharta, Cuta-Pallava, Virakurca, Skandasisya, Kumara- 
vis^u who took Kahoi, Buddhavarman who defeated the 
Colas ; then several unnamed kings, including Visijugopa ; 
then Nandivarman ; then Simhavarman ; his son Simhavisnu 
who occupied the Cola country. 

Prom the above, it will be seen that the Vayalur inscription 
gives the fullest genealogy and would be invaluable, if only 
it were also reliable. Dr. Dubreuil in fact bases his schenae 
mostly upon its account. Unfortunately, however, it fails 
to state the mutual relationship of the numerous kings it 
mentions and what is more serious it repeats the names, not 
Only of several individuals, but even of entire groups ; and 
us?is ifiiOBly by arbitrarily selecting certain 
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successions and rejecting others, irrespective of their places 
in the inscriptions. Any scheme, therefore, based entirely 
or even largely on this inscription would be pretentious and 
misleading. I therefore propose to ignore it altogether, and 
base iny scheme only on the other evidence available. 

The Velurpalaiyam plates (no. 15) inform us that Vlra- 
kurca attained the insignia of royalty by marrying a Naga 
princess. This means that he was the first ruling king of the 
dynasty, and it was his grandson Kumaravisp.u who, as the 
same plates inform us, took Kanci for the first time. As 
KancI was an ancient Cola city, it must have been from the 
Colas that Kumaravispu wrested Kanci. This inference is 
confirmed by the fact that his son Buddhavarman is said in the 
same plates to have defeated the Cola army, evidently in an 
attempt to recover Kanci. We may therefore safely infer 
that none of the Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra, who ruled at 
Kanci, including the donors of the Prakrt plates, could have 
lived before Kumaravisp.u. Failing to recognise this obvious 
point, both Mr. Sastrl and Dr. Dubreuil have gone astray. 

It is admitted on all hands that the donors of the 
Prakrt plates must have lived before the donors of the Sans- 
krit plates, for the reason that Sanskrit came to be used in 
inscriptions only about the period, when Prakrt had ceased 
to be spoken. We may reasonably identify the ^iva-Skanda- 
varmans of plates nos. 1 and 2, and both of them with Vijaya- 
Skandavarman of plates no. 3, as they were all kings of 
Kanci, and Pallavas of Bharadvaja gotra, and as they all, 
from the close similarity of their scripts and languages, 
evidently belong to the same period. The difference in their 
names is slight and immaterial, as both Siva and Vijaya are 
only optional prefixes used by Kadamba (Epi. OaTn.% vol. v, p. 
245 ; vol. vii, p. 7) and Pallava kings. 

The father of SiVa-Skandavarman is referred to as Bappa- 
deva (plates po. 2)> biit thM ^ honorific title, and not 

a proper name, as may be seen from early Nepal and Valabhl 
inscriptions. Even if we accept Buddhyankura as the name 
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of Buddliavarman’s son (plates no. 3), it is evidently 
only a title, not a proper name. We have therefore to identify 
only Skandavarman and his Yuva-Maharaja Buddhavarman. 

I propose to identify the latter with the only known Baddha- 
varman of the Sanskrit plates, who is said to have defeated 
the Cojas. 

Tlie Velurpalaiyain plates and the Cendalnr plates (no.s, 15 
and 11) have 3 successions in common Skandavarman, Kumara- 
visiiu and Buddhavarman, as Skandavarman is obviously 
only a variant form of Skandasisya. The following succc.s- 
sion may therefore he taken as established : — Kalabharta, 
Cuta-Pallava, Vlrakurca, Skandasisya. or Skandavarman I, 
Kumaravisg.u I, Buddhavarman and Kumaravis^iu II. The 
existence of kings named Vlrakurca and Skandasisya is 
confirmed by the Darsi plates (no. 4) and by a Tirukkaluk- 
kuuram inscription {Epi. Ind., vol. iii, p. 277). 

On the other hand, plates nos. 5 to 10 give us a continu- 
ous succession for 7 generations, for every two successive 
plates have at least 3 continuous generations in common. The 
following succession also may therefore be taken as estab- 
lished : — ^Kumaravisnu, Skandavarman, Vlravarman, Skanda- 
varman, Y. M. Visiiugopa, Simhavarman and Vis 5 .ugopavar- 
man. It is accepted by Messrs. Sastrl and Dubreuil also ; 
and it is immaterial that the Cura plates (no. 10) alone call 
Y. M. Vi§p.ugopa a Maharaja. We may at the most infer that 
Y. M. VisfliUgopa was a king in fact, if not in name, and, as 
will be seen below, he ruled over the Telugu districts. 

The Uruvupalli plates (no. 6) of Yuva-Maharaja Visiju- 
gopa are dated in the reign of a king Simhavarman. It has 
therefore been rightly inferred that this Simhavarman must 
have been the elder brother of Y. M. Vis^ugopa ; and, as the 
father of the Simhavarman of the Udayendram plates (no. 12) 
is, like the father of Y. M. Visnugopa, a Skandavarman, 

' j fWi Skandavarman of the Udayendram plates has rightly 
Wiih Skandavarman, the father of Y. M. Visnu- 
i' sSirphavarman, Skandavarman 
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and Nandivarman become the contemporaries of Y, M. Visiiu- 
gopa, Simhavarman and Visg.ugopavarinan. The plates of 
the latter group all date from Palakkada, Menraatura and 
Dasanapura in the Telugu districts, while it is provable that 
all the kings of the forsner group were kings of Kahel. Sarva- 
nandin’s Loha-vihhaga, a Jain work, dates itself in Saka 
380 = 458 A.c. and in the 22nd year of Sirnhavarman, king of 
KahcI. The Penukeflida plates {Epi. hid., vol. xiv, no. 24) 
also indicate that in the 5th century a.o. two Pallava kings 
Sirnhavarman and his successor Skandavarman ruled at 
KahcI; and the Udayendram plates of Nandivarman date 
from KahcI. Thus Sirnhavarman, Skandavarman and Nandi- 
varman were all kings of KahcI, and contemporaries of Y. 
M Visnugopa, Sirnhavarman and Visiiugopavarman, who 
ruled over the Telugu districts. 

We have now to bring into mutual relationship the kings 
of the Prakrt plates, the Cendalur and the VelSrpalaiyam 
plates on the one hand, and the kings of plates nos. 5 
to 10 and the Udayendram plates on the other. It is admit- 
ted on all hands that the Cendalur plates agree very 
closely with the Uruvupalii plates both in phraseology and 
palaeography. Dr. Hultzsch has in fact pointed out that whole 
sentences are common to both, and both Dr. Hultzsch and 
Dr. Dubreuil agree that they cannot be separated from each 
other by any large interval of time. On the other hand, the 
Udayendram plates are certainly later than the Oendaldr 
plates. The kings, moreover, of the Cendalur plates, i. e. 
Kumaravisp.u I, who took Kahcl, Buddhavarman, who defeat- 
ed the Colas, and Kuraaravisnu II whose Cendalur plates 
date from KahcI, were all kings of KahcI, like the kings of 
the Udayendram plates. Kumaravisp.u II, therefore, could 
have ruled neither after, nor at the same time as Simha- 
varman of KahcI, but only before his tiTue, On the other 
hand Kumaravi§:^u II of the Cendalhr plates could not 
have lived long before Siip^ in whose reign 

the Uruvupalii plates dated, We must therefore identify 
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Kumaravisttu of Orngodu no. I plates (no, 5) with Knmara- 
vis 5 ,u I and not Kumaravisnu II of the Cendaltir plates. 

The resvilt is that Buddhavarman and Kumaravisjjiu II 
become the contemporaries of Skandavarman and his son 
Viravarman. This Skandavarman must have been the elder 
brother of Buddhavarman and identical with the Skandavarman 
of the Prakrb plates, in whose reign Buddhavarman was 
Yuva-Maharaja, It appears that after Skandavarman’s death 
his brother Buddhavarman and the latter’s son Kumaravis 9 .u 
II were kings of KSncI, This inference is confirmed by the 
facts that the Omgodu no, 1 plates (no. 5) refer to Vlravarman 
without any royal titles and date in his son Skandavarraan’s 
reign from Tainbrapa and not from Kahcl. In all probability 
Vlravaraman died in his father’s life-time, and so Buddhavar- 
man became first Yuva-Maharaja and then king, and was 
succeeded by his own son Kumaravisp.u II at KancI, while 
his grand-nephew Skandavarman ruled at Tambrapa, 

Now a Visiiugopa of Kahcl is said (Fleet, Gupta Imc. 
no. 1) to have fought with Samudragupta, and probably turned 
back the tide of his southern conquests ; and as Simhavarman 
was anointed in 458 — 22=436 a.o. this Visnugopa lived nearly 
a century before Simhavarman. He must therefore have been 
identical with Kumaravisiiu I, or, what is more probable, his 
younger brother and viceroy on the Krsna, 

We have now to deal with the Amaravati in.scription 
(no, 13), Not being able to reconcile it with the other docu- 
ments, all scholars have hitherto persisted in ignoring it, 
though it is very ancient in date, and, being a pillar 
inscription, it deserves greater credit than copper-plate grants, 
which are liable to forgery. I propose to identify Simhavar- 
raan, the last king of this inscription, with the father of 
SimhavisgiU, Dr, Dubreuil, on the contrary, prefers to make 
Siinhavi^nu’s father the son of Visnugopavarman, on the 
authority of the unreliable VSyalur inscription, I have shown 
tlmt the VeMrpSlaiyam plates are more reliable than the 
'v;;'';1'^|ifel^|;itp^rjption,, aud^^ give, the succession Nandi varinan, 
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Sirahavarman, SimliavisBiu. This NandiYarman cannot be 
the grandson of Simhavarman of EancI, who lived nearly a 
century earlier in c. 590 A.c. It is therefore gratifying to 
note that the Araaravatl inscription gives the same succession 
Nandivarman, Simhavarman. Simhavisg.u was thus the descen- 
dant of a collateral Pallava dynasty, who ruled at Araaravatl 
on the Krsna. My hypothesis fits better than Dr. Dubreuil’s 
with the northern origin of Pallava rock-cut temples and 
Pallava names of persons and places. I have pointed out else- 
where {Journal of the Mythic Society, vol. xiii, p. 574) that the 
# names Simhapura of some Pallava towns and Mahendra of 

some Pallava kings, and the title Mahamegha of Mahendra- 
varraan, found in his Kahcl inscription, indicate that the Sirn- 
havisnu dynasty was in some way related to Kalihga, whose old; 
capital was Simhapura, whose chief mountain was Mahendra, : 
and whose Kharavela dynasty bore the . title Mahamegha- 
vahana. I may add that the names Citramegha of the Mamap,- 
dur tank, and Vairamegha of a king (Madras Inscrs. nos. 150, 
152 of 1916), a feudatory (no. 158 of 1912), a city (nos. 253 
to 258 of 1913), and a channel (458 and 465 of 1908) in the; 
Pallava country point in the same direction. We are now in’ 
a position to state that these affinities are due to the faot^ 
that Sirnhavispiu’s ancestors were rulers of Araaravatl, and,; 
perhaps feudatories of the Eastern Gahgas of Kalihga, This 
inference is confirmed by the fact that the na mes Mahendra- 
varman and SimhavisJ^u, peculiar to the Simhavisnu dynasty, 
are found in the Araaravatl list of kings also. We may 
therefore safely conclude that Sirnhavisnu was the descen- ; 
dant of the Araaravatl kings, seven of whom ruled from c. 425 
to c. 600 A.c. ; 

Now Narasirnhavarman I’s capture of VStapi took place 
in his 13th year {Ind, Ant, vol. ix, p.99) and shortly before the ! 
occasion in 655 a.c. of W. Galukya Vikramaditya I. Nara- ■ 
simha therefore began to rule in o. 640 a.c., and, allowing 
some 40 years for his predeoessors SimhavisQ.u and Mahendra- ; 
varraan I, SimhavifigLQ’a accession may be dated in c. 600 i 
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A,c. But the early Pallava dynasty oarae to an Olid in c. 500 
A.C. with Nandi Yarmau of Kanel and Vis^ugopavarman of 
the Telugu districts. The Velurpalaiyam platss, in fact, end 
the list of early Pallavas with Visp-ugopa. 

It now remains to find out, if possible, the cause of the 
extinction of the early Pallava dynasty. We have seen 
already that the Pallavas were not native rulers of Kahcl, 
but got it by conquest from the Colas, who would naturally 
be awaiting an opportunity to recover their old territory. 
This opportunity came to them, when the Pallavas interfered 
in the succession to the Kadamba throne. We learn from a 
Kadamba grant {Itid. Ant., vol. vi, p. 29) that Caijdadaijda of 
Kanci supported the claims of Visnuvarman to the Kadamba 
throne against his cousin K-avivarman, with the result that 
Viahi^uvarraan lost his life, and Oandadand.a his throne. The 
synchronism of Oafl.4ada}ad.a with Ravivarman (c. 500 A.c.) 
indicates that Ca^dada^da was only a title of Nandivarraan 
of Kahol. The Cojas, either in conjunction with Ravivar- 
man, or on tlieir own account, seem to have recovered the 
KaficI country. The Go|a plates ascribe this recovery of 
KSncI to Karikala. The Tiruvalahkadu plates say that Kari- 
kala, who embanked Kaverl, also renovated Kahex {South Ind. 
Insc., vol. iii, p. 395). Again, Srika^itha Cola, whom the Anbil 
plates of Sundara Cola (c, 950 A.o.) mention as an ancsstor of 
Vijayalaya (c. 850 A.o.), claims to have been a descendant of 
Karikala, who embanked Kaverl and defeated Trilocana Pal- 
lava (Sewell, List of Tmoriptions, no. 174), Since the Pallavas 
from Kumaravisg,a I to Nandivarman ruled continuously at 
Kanci, Trilocana Pallava, from whom Karikala wre.sted 
Kafiel, must have been another title of Nandivarman, the 
last of the early Pallavas, and, since this Karikala i.s said to 
, have embanked Kaverl, he must be identical with Karikala, 
the hero of many of the Tamil Sangham lyrics. 
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The results of this brief enquiry into the genealogy of the 
early Pallavas may now be tabulated as follows : — 

Kalabharfca I 

I > (did nob rule) 

Cuta-Pallava ) 

(300 — 310) Viraktirca (became king by marrying a Naga 
j princess) 

(310 — 335) (Skandasisya I (took ghatilm from Safcyasena, 

I an unknown king) 

^ i . 

(335 — ^360) Kumaravispu I (took Kanci Visp-ugopa I 

j from the Colas) (repulsed fdamudra- 
__ — gupta)! 

(3G0-— 385) Skandavarmau II (of Kahcl) j 


(885 — 410) Viravarraan 
(did nob rule) 

I 

(410 — 435) Skandavai’man III • 
(of Tambrapa) 


Buddhavarman 
(defeated Colas of Kanci) 

Kumaravis 5 ,u II 
(of Kknci) 


(435— -460) Simhavarman I 
(of Kanci) 


Y. M. Visnugopa II. 
(of Palakkada) : 


(460 — 485) Skandavarmau IV Simhavarman II^ 

(of Kanci) (of Menmatura and Dasanapurai 


(485 — 500) Naudivarman I* 
(of Kanci) 


I 

Vis^ugopavarman III 
(last of the early Telugu ^ 
Pallavas) ; 

K. G. Sankar I 


* Titles Candadanda and Trilocana ; ally Kadaraba Visnuvar-. 
man ; foes Kadamba Ravivarman and Karikala Cola j last of the 
early Pallavas ; after his time, during the 6 th cent. A.C., Kafici country 
under the Colas. 

Moie. The dates given . above are only approximate, being based 
on 436 A.C. for the accessioih of: Simhavarman I, and on the average of| 
25 . years each for all the,; 6 thw kings, except the first and the last, who[ 
are given less periods foslrpuntog off the figures. , . ■ { 
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XXIII. Beyond Bharukaecha was Dachinabades (Dak- 
siuapatha), correctly derived by the author of the Periplus 
from Dachinos (daksina), the south, which was the empire 
of the great Andhra emperors, extending as far as the 
Ganges.’- The chief market-towns of Daksinapatha were 
Pathana (Paithan) and Tagar (T6r). To Bharukaecha 
were taken “by waggon roads and through vast places that 
have no proper roads at all [across the ghats], cornelion 
from Paithan, and from Tagara “much common cloth, all 
kinds of muslins and mallow cloth (tusser ?) [woven, as now, 
in the east coast districts], ■ and other merchandise brought 
locally from the regions along the sea coast,”® Le. the “coast 
country” at the mouths of the Godavari and the Krspa, the 
Pennir and the Kaveri. Suppara and Kalliena (Kalyana) 
were the ports of the Andhra kings, the latter recently con- 
stituted “ a lawful market-town,’’ i. e. one, whose taxes were 
collected by government officers “ in the time of the elder 
Sarganus, but since it came into the possession of Sandares 
the port is much obstructed and Greek ships, landing there, 
may chance to be taken to Barygaza under guard”.* Sar- 
ganus is perhaps Satakar^ii, the title of the Andhra kings and 
the Periplus refers to a period when the later Andhra kings 
attempted to divert the trade of Bharukaecha to their own 
ports, so as to profit by the shipping dues, but were foiled by 
the Saka-Pallavas who, a few years after, squeezed the Andhra 
'^wer out of Western India. The Periplus mentions six other 

'ip"P^^us, 50. , ' - 2 Ih. ji. 

f identify Sandares with Sundara Satakarni 


iig. He rei| 


ope year. 
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Andhra ports further down on the west coast ; but they wer 
only minor ones, because this part of the coast was infestet 
by pirates. 

XXIV. South of Daksinapatha was Limyrike ; PtolenD 
makes this Dimirike. Both fornas are the result of the uncoutl 
attempts of the Greeks to write Tamilaham, the home of tin 
Tamils. Its first markets were Naura and Tyndis, “anc 
Muziris and Nelcynda, which are now of leading importance 
Tyndis is of the kingdom of Kerobothra,” the Keralaputra ol 
Asoka’s Rock Edicts (II). Since Tyndis was the first Kerala- 
putra port, Naura might have been the port of Satiyaputra. 
mentioned along with Keralaputra by Asoka, if so, it is pro- 
bably Cannanore, for at Kottayam, ten miles east of this placed 
“5 cooly loads” of Augustan coins, several of Antonins, Tibe- 
rius, Caligula, Claudius, Agrippina, and Nero have been found, 1 
and Cannanore even today exports pepper and cotton fabrics; 
Tyndis is certainly Tondi of the early Tamil literature, which 
Kanakasabhai Filial places near the modern Quilandy,® but 
Sehoff, near Ponnani. ® Kurungojiyur Kil.ar, an ancient Tamil 
poet says that Tondi “was bounded by groves of eocoanut trees, 
bearing heavy bunches of fruits, a wide expanse of rice fields, 
verdant hills, bright sandy tracts and a salt river, whose glassy 
waters are covered with flowers of brilliant colours.”* Muziris 
is Musiri of the Tamil poets, at the mouth of the Periyar. Its 
ancient trade is thus described by a very early Tamil poet, 
Erukkattur Tayangap^uauar : — “The thriving town of Musiri 
where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing gold, 
come splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar, 
which belongs to the Cera la and return laden with pepper.”® 
Paranar, another poet, says, “Pish is bartered for paddy which 
is brought in baskets to the houses ; sacks of pepper are 

1 /. R. A. S„ 1504, pp. 6237629 (Sewell). 

2 The Tamils 1800 years ago, p. 17. 

3 Periplus, p, 2<34 . , ; ; 

4 Translated by Kanakasabhai Pillai, op. cit., p. 10. 

5 Akam 148, tr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, op. cit,, p ii. 
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brouo-h-t from the houses to the market ; the gold received 
from” ships in exchange for articles sold is brought to shore 
in barges, at Musiri, where the music of the surging sea never 
ceases? and where £uttuvan (the Gera king) presents to visi- 
tors the rare products of the seas and mountains.” V Nelcynda 
is the present Nirnom, on the south coast of Aleppey ; it is 
called Niganda and Nilarnam in the Malay alam work, E &ralot~ 

It is “of another kingdom, the Pandian. This place is 
situated on a river. There is another place at the mouth of 
this river, the village of Bacare,”^ now called Porkad- _ The 
exports of this place were pepper, produced in “a district 
called Cottonara,”^ (Kuttanadu of ancient Tamil literature), 

pearls from the gulf of Mannar, ivory from the forest near, 

silk cloth from China by way of Tibet, the Ganges, and the 
Bay of Bengal, “spikenard from the Ganges, malabathrum 
from the places in the interior, transparent stones of all kinds, 
diamonds, sapphires, and tortoise-shell,” the last from Malacca, 
and the islands along the coast of Damirika.”^ “There are 
imported here, in the first place, a great quantity of com ,• 
topaz, thin clothing, not much ; figured linens, antimony, 
coral, crude glass, copper, tin, lead, wine, not much, but as 
much as at Barygaza •, realgar and orpiment ; and wheat enough 
for the sailors, for this is not dealt in by the inerchants there 
The other Pandian ports were Pyrrhon, Balita, Comari (Cape 
Comorin, where “came those men who wish to consecrate 
themselves for the rest of their lives, and bathe and dwell m 
celibacy [a funny way of describing Sannyasis]-, and women also 
did the same, for it is told that a goddess once dwelt here and 
bathed” 5 and Colchi (Korkai), “where the pearl fisheries are -, 
(they are worked by condemned criminals ).® 

XXV. Beyond this was the “coast country” which is 
the name the Periplus gives for the Col.a-nadu. It has a 

2 P. ]. Thomas in Jan. and Feb., 1917. 
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region inland called Argaru (Uraiyur, through its aneien 
Sanskrit form Uragapiiram), where, “and nowhere else, ar 
brought the pearls gathered on the coast thereabouts ; an< 
from there are exported muslins, those called Argaritic.” 
Other Cola ports were Camara (probably Point Calmere) 
Poduca (probably Pukar or Kaveripattanam) and Sopatms 
(Negapatam ?), where plied small coasting boats, “other ver 
large vessels made of single logs bound together, called sail 
gara’' and still larger vessels, “which make the voyage t< 
Chryse (Malacca) and to the Ganges,, called colandia. Ther* 
are imported into these places everything made in Damirika 
and the greatest part of what is brought at any time from 
Egypt comes here, together with most kinds of all the thingi 
that are brought from Damirika and of those that ari 
carried through Paralia’’ (Travancore).® 

The author of the Periphis did not sail beyond the Pandiai 
port of Korkai, and his account of the East coast ports whicl 
had an extensive trade with Burma, Malacca and China i 
very meagre. He only mentions Massala (Masulipatam] 
where, as later in Marco Polo’s times “a great quantity d 
muslins is made”® and Dosarene (Orissa), “yielding the ivorj 
known as Dosarenic.” The East coast muslins and Orissal 
ivory were , carried across the country which then was unde] 
the sway of the Andhras to Tagara and Paithau to Bharu- 
kaceha in the author’s days. After Dosarene, he mention? 
the Ganges port, by which he means Tamralipti. “Through 
this place are brought malabathrum and Gangetic spikenard 
and pearls and muslin of the finest sorts which are called 
Gangetic,”^ (no doubt the muslins of Dacca which were s( 
fine that a whole piece could go into a goose-quill). 

XXVI. The import trade described in the PeripUis was 
due to the great prosperity of Borne in the Imperial age from 
Augustus to Nero and the consequent unrestrained indul- 
gence in Eastern luxuries on the part of the wealthy. It will 

I Periplus, $g. 2 1 ^,, 6u. 3 /A, 62. 4 /A, 63. 
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be remarked that of these, the perfumes alone came from 
North India, a part of the cotton cloth from the Deccan, and 
a part of the ivory from Orissa ; but the rest of the cloth and 
the ivory, and spices, pepper, precious stones, ebony and 
sandalwood, were all from the Tamil land. The most highly 
prized of the stones was the beryl, mined in Padiyur in the 
Coimbatore district. “It is for this reason probably that so 
many Roman coins have been found in and near the 
Coimbatore district and at Madura, the capital city of the 
Pandyau kingdom^. Of the period of 80 years from Augus- 
tus to Nero, “in Southern India, we have in actual numbers 
612 gold coins and 1187 silver, besides hoards discovered 
which are severally described as follows : — of gold coins, “a 
quantity amounting to five cooly-loads,’’ of silver coins “a 
great many in a pot,” (2) ‘‘about 500 in an earthen pot,” 
(3) “a find of 168,” (4) “some,” (5) “some thbusands enough to 
fill five or six Madras measures,” i. e. perhaps a dozen quart 
measures ; also (6) of metal not stated, a ‘‘pot-full.” These 
coins are the product of fifty five separate discoveries mostly 
in the Coimbatore and Madura districts^ In the Cola 
country also there have been numerous finds, of which the 
most important is the one made at Karukkakkurichi in the 
present Pudukottah territory of 601 coins of every Roman 
Emperor from Augustus to Vespasian.^ In Northern India 
very few coins of Augustus or Tiberius have been discovered, 
XXVII. The great emporium of this trade was Alexan- 
dria, where a colony of Indians was established to carry on this 
. trade. Dion Chrysostom, the orator, addressing the Alexan- 
drians about 100 A.D., said, “I see in the midst of you not only 
Greeks, Italians, Syrians, Libyans, Cilicians, Ethiopians, 
Arabians, but even Baotriaus, Scythians, and Persians, and 
some Indians who view the spectacles with you and are with 


[ I9<H» '-PP- 595-597-' ■ 

; a Radhakrishna lyp:. General History of Puddukottah State, pp. 
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you on all occasions”.^ Chrysostom also gives an account 
of the geography of India and the adjacent countries as des- 
cribed in the Puranas and adds that “these statements are 
not fictitious, for some of those who come from India have ere 
now asserted them to be facts and some few do come in pur- 
suit of trade. Now these do business with the inhabitants of 
the sea-coasts, but this class of Indians is not held in repute, 
and are reprobated by the rest of their counti’ymen."*^ 
He then gives an elaborate account of the men that 
take gold from ants larger than foxes, first described by 
Herodotus and since repeated by many Greek and Roman 
authors. 

XXVIII, There was also a colony of Roman merchants 
in Madura, for besides the gold and silver coins above referred 
to, which, no doubt, were imported as the Periplus says, 
innumerable copper coins have been found in Madura in the 
waste places about the town and the sandy bed of the river 
in the dry months.’’ This seems to imply that these coins 
“were in daily circulation and were dropped carelessly, or other- 
wise lost by the inhabitants of the place.” These copper 
coins must have been brought to the colony by Roman mer- 
chants, for they could certainly not have been imported, ; 
their bulk would have made shipping accomodation impossible. 
The Peuteringian tables which appear to have been copied from 
fresco-paintings in Rome were executed in thelind century a.d. 
and placed in Muziris in a temple of Augustus. Ptolemy about 
150 A.D. says that he got his information about the geography 
of India from persons who had resided in India. All these 
facts prove that Roman commercial agents lived in India in 
this age. 

XXIX, After the time of Nero, South Indian trade with 
Rome declined, “Of ten Emperors of Rome who flourished 
between Nero and Caracalla, only 32 gold coins can be counted 
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as having been found in the Bombay and Madras Presidencies,” 
the other finds being described as a ‘number’ in one case and 
‘a few’ in another. 

There have been only three finds in Madura of coins of 
this period and none in Coimbatore on the west coast. The 
rest was discovered at Vinukopda in the Krs^ta district, in 
the Nellore and Cudappa districts, in Sholapur, and in 
Surat. These are cotton-growing countries. If, therefore, 
we had to judge from the coins, we should be compelled to 
assume that trade with Rome in such luxuries as spices, per- 
fumes, and precious stones ceased after the death of Nero 
and only a limited trade in necessaries, such as cotton fabric, 
continued.^ A probable reason for this was disorder in 
Southern as well as Northern India, the lack of a powerful 
ruler who could hold petty chiefs in check, but the actual 
reason of the decline in the Roman trade is found in Rome 
itself. After Nero’s death Rome was convulsed with disputes 
with regard to the succession to the imperial throne. When 
Vespasian finally secured it, he discouraged lavish display by 
the nobles. There are very few of the coins of Vespasian and 
Titus anywhere in India. But soon the trade revived ; for 
the coins “of Domitian, Nerva, Trojan, and Hadrian, are fre- 
quent ; then there comes another break lasting until the time 
of Commodus.”® 

XXX. The reaction of this trade on the fortunes of the .4 
Roman Empire has been described by SchoflF.® “This extra- 
vagant importation of luxuries from the East without adequate 
production of commodities to offer in exchange, was the main 
cause of the successive depreciation and degradation of the 
Roman currency, leading finally to its total repudiation. The 
monetary standard of Rome was established by accumula- 
tions of precious metal resulting from its wars. The sack of 
the rich .pity of Tarentum in 272 b. 0 . enabled Rome to 
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change her coinage from copper to silver. After the destruc- 
tion of Carthage aisd Corinth in 146 b. c., gold coinage came 
into general use and through the wars of Caesar gold 
became so plentiful that in 47 b.c , its ratio to silver was as 
1 to 8*9, lower than ever before or since. Under Augustus 
the ratio was about 1 to 9*3, the mireus being worth 25 
silver denarii. Under Claudius the sea-route to India was 
opened after which came the reign of Nero, marked by 
every form of wastefulness and extravagance, during which 
the silver denarius fell from to pound of silver, an 
alloy of 20 per cent copper being added to it. Under Trajan 
the alloy reached 30 per cent, and under Septiraius Severus 
50 per cent, Finally, under Elagabalus 218 A.D,, the denarius 
had became wholly copper and was repudiated. Even the golden 
aureus was tempered with. Exported in large quantities to 
become the basis of exchange in India, the supply at home 
was exhausted. Under Augustus the aureus weighed ^ of 
a pound of gold, and under Diocletian it weighed but 
Under Constantine it fell to ■^, when the coin was taken 
only by weight (Sabatier, Monnaies Byzantines, i, 51-2 j 
Brooks Adams, Law of Civilization and Decay, 25-8), It 
was this steady loss of capital, to replace which no new wealth 
was produced, that led finally to the abandonment of Rome 
and to the transfer of the capital at the end of the Srd century 
to Nicomedia and soon afterward to Byzantium.” 

Nemesis ha.s overtaken India after 1800 years. European 
luxuries are now sapping the vitality of Indians and Europe- 
made articles are destroying the ancient industries of India 
and lowering the total wealth of the country. 


P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 



Patafijali 

is he reveals himself in the Mahahhasya 


Kmya literature hnoion to Patahjah 

There existed a vast literature, both in prose and poetry, 
when Patafijali wrote his famous commentary. In the 
previous pages we had occasion to form an idea as to the 
magnitude and depth of his scholarship in the field of early 
literature of India ; \?e now proceed to show his acquaintance 
with the so-called artificial poetry or Kavya literatui’e. 
Patafijali has quoted numerous metrical verses from the 
poetical works of many distingui shed poets who are more or 
less unknown to us. The period preceding Patafijali seems 
to have been marked by the advent of many beautiful Kavyas, 
written in classical Sanskrit and containing fine touches of 
poetic embellishment. The language and style of the Maha- 
bhasya serve to give us a perfect specimen of classical Sanskrit. 
The Mahabhasya contains a good many lines of good poetry, 
but Patafijali neither mentions the names of the authors nor 
directly speaks of the works wherefrom he has actually taken 
them. Considering the many-sidedness of his genius it is 
not too much to suggest that Patafijali himself was a great 
poet having some poetical productions to his credit, and that 
some of the verses, as they appear in the Mahabhasya, are 
really of his o\rn creation. Patafijali made his mark pre-emi- 
nently as a grammarian, but it is not unlikely that a man of 
his versatile intellect might have enjoyed some reputation also 
as a poet. Bhartrhari, for instance, was both a grammarian 
and a poet. Patafijali sometimes gives sloJcas only in parts, as 
is suitable for his purpose, and has sometimes quoted them 
in full. In a few cases he has again put some three or four 
verses together. The verses occurring in the MahabhSsya 
fair three distinct classes: 

fro the SarphitSs and Dharma- 
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Sastras. Patanjali was well-versed in the Vedic literature 
and has freely quoted the hyiuus from the Fedas. 

(2) Grammatical discourses in versified form. The Maha- 
bhasya contains plenty of verses that deal entirely with 
grammar ; it shows that an attempt was made by some 
early grammarians to present the rules of grammar in 
metrical vferses, Vyadi’s Saingraha is said to have been 
written in verses, and it is not unlikely that Patanjali 
miorht have borrowed some verses from this authoritative 

O ....... . 

work. So far as the Katantra system of grammar is 
concerned, Sarvavarman has also given the rules on Samasa 
in a versified form. Bhartrhari and Kondabhafta have both 
taken recourse to metrical verses as the best medium for 
introducing the solution of grammatical problems. Hari’s 
Karikas, as they occur in the Vakyapadlya, are frequently 
quoted by the grammarians as the most authoritative and 
lucid exposition of the views of Patanjali, Thus, we see 
that both before and after Patanjali many treatises on grammar 
were written in beautiful metrical verses. Some of these ' 
verses are no doubt of his own making and the rest taken from 
some other treatises composed in verses. 

(3) Slokas or parts of the slokas borrowed from earlier 
Kavya literature. These beautiful verses betray much 
genuine poetry, and were undoubtedly highly popular at ' 
the time of Patanjali. A study of the verses of this ; 
class makes it abundantly clear that there had been some 
reputed poets whose works were closely studied by Patanjali. 
The artificial poetry, it must be remembered, does not ' 
begin with BhSsa or Kalidasa, but goes back to a much ; 
earlier date. We have reason to believe that long before | 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, Bha.ravi and Bhavabhuti could reverberate 
the horizon of India with their melodious poetry, there had 
appeared some other poets gifted with almost the same 
genius, whose names and y^hrks have not unfortunately come | 
down to us. That Patanjali was himself a poet or he had i 
at least much attraction for good poetry is best testified by | 
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the number of beautiful slokas he has used in the Mahabhasya. 
We give below some instances : — 

1 Mahabhasya, vol. II, p. 25 

2 sTETPr » ” ” P’ 

3 jj » » P' 

4 giJtTi'5r^r!imgt ’> . vol. Ill, p. I4 d 

5 irfhwfe ” vol. I, p. 444 

6 ’^srr flni » » P’ 34° 

y 

8 ^€fi^sg’5 wn: » » I’’ 

10 ^ ' 

ST’a « ” >’ P-313 

(This verse perhaps refers to certain anecdote.) 

ifiraK^vt: ti 

(This is undoubtedly taken from some “Niti-Sastra.”) 

12 ^rftrtpm; in: nwmr. 1 M. B., vol. Ill, p. 288 

13 fwt T(fh*PiW<f ' M. B., vol. Ill, p. 338 

14 in' TO*! I 

f St s>«ifh i=crat n 11 ^•’ P' ' 

1 5 'gnrrerRi'^ijfft^' ' 

t^swf »pg’ w wrrarat ti » P- 430 

16 nftg I » » P- 283 

1 7 i 

^ *nti II .. p. 181 

(This verse, as embodying the main tenet of • the doctrine of 
Sphota, is supposed to be of Patafijali’s cieation.) 

18 isflif^TntT I 

'ot 1 Ri^Ih I M. B., vol. II, p. 420 

19! itmfk ^tp^t ^ nf^raftr. fw: ' 

': uptffttre# n*. 11. ,1 » p. 250 
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nsraupnlvrstraiwrf gwi^ nf^sit 11 M. B., vol. Ill, p, 58 

(This verse is to be found unaltered in the Manu-sarnhita, 2, J20.) 

w. « „ „ p. 367 

(This is probably taken from some Niti-Sastra.) 


M. B,, vol. 1, p. 281 
M. B., vol. I, p. 336 

M. B., vol. II, p. 363 

,, „ p. 220 

(These two slokas describing the three essential characteristics 
of a Brahmin are supposed to have been taken from some Dharma- 
Sastra.) 

27 55^ Prftjitslfif saat I 

€tOT«!tg!Rrg ’ b; 11 M. B., vol. 11 , p. 217 

(This verse giving a philosophical definition of quality is consi-; 
dered to be a creation of Patafijali.) 



11 M. B., vol. 11 , p. 217 

(That the above was made by others is explicitly mentioned by 
Patafijali by the statement “w put just before the verse.) 

29 # wfttwt; gw: ^^<1: 1 

^ sjg'^^ 11 M. B„ vol. II, p. 196 

(This verse bringing out the physical peculiarities of males, i 
females and eunuch is likely to have been borrowed from some 
earlier works.) 

30 wg ^!'»ia'SBr«i<T w: to i 

^ trg 11 M. B., vol. 11 , p. 197 

(This is probably of Patanjali’s making. The first line shows ! 
how things that do not really exist are sometimes comprehended ; 
to be existent. The second line gives the opposite view viz. 
how things that are: teally' existent lie often beyond our | 
comprehensi9n,)\::^:: : 


24 

cr: TO^f ^ ftrf snfroOT '<Ta a: 1 
26 (fifia a’gmmrfsr ^ ^ 1 

arsfwnusf 11 
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M. B.,voI. II, p. 167 
M. B., vol. I, p. 435 


M. B., vol. T, p. 449 
M. B., vol. I, p. 458 


3T w. 11 

^t?FT ifw’erm f%tn«t<T ii 

34 =f^p!f flfqn ^ ^'cral^tr 1 

tSg '?P?r ■fci; n 

35 If 5 T i 3 ftcf: ¥mra 1 

*r Mtwnftr TOft €Iskr5<^; h 

M. B., vol. Il, p. 123 

(This and following .sloka.s are evidently quoted by Patafijali to 
indicate that there is nothing like present time (snfe ?fk). 

5 ai'?[ arfEi»r!t% II M. B., vol. Il, p. 123 

(This verse has a striking similarity with the Madhyamika doctrine 
which denies the very existence of time. This is supposed to have been 
incorporated from some earlier treatises on the Madhyamika philo- 
sophy wherefrom Nagarjuna too had received the nucleus of his famous 
Karikas. The conception of Extreme Nihilism, as is expounded by 
the Madhyamika school, has its origin in the early canonical texts of 
Pali literature. As a representative scholar of his age, Patafijali had 
not left any branch of study unnoticed. It is, therefore, no wonder 
if he happens to show some amount of his acquaintance with some 
tenets of the Buddhist philosophy. The word has been 

clearly used by Patafijali (M. B., vol. Ill, p. 156). In connection with 
the question of existence and non-existence of ‘present time,’ Patafijali 
has quoted altogether six beautiful verses wnich, as he frankly admits, 
are taken from other works.) 

There are other instances in the Mahabhasya^ where 
Patahjali has put more than one verse in succession. The 
episode of monkey soldiers worshipping the Sun-god is 
narrated by Patahjali by two consecutive verses (see M. B., 
volv I, p.- 281). Similarly, in another case he has given two 
verses' together which deal with the question of determining 
the precise 8ab|eeb { ) or agent when more than one agents 
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are engaged in an operation (see M. B., vol. I, p, 240), a 
in raising a heavy thing. 

Patanjali explicitly makes mention of a Kavya compose 
by Vararuci — but does not give the exact nam 
of the work. Vararuci is popularly known as a poet of grea 
reputation. Tradition, however, makes him a contemporar 
of Kalidasa (he being counted as one of the nine jewels tha 
adorned the court of Vikramaditya), but this reference o 
the Mahahhasya tends to assign him a much earlier dati 
than that of Kalidasa. This Kavya has not unfortunately 
come down to us and we have no positive evidence to fix th( 
date of Vararuci. Vararuci is often identified witl 
Katyayana, the author of the Varttika. The Prakrtaprakasa — 
a Prakrta grammar is also ascribed to the authorship o: 
Vararuci. Again, Kaceayana (which is only a Prakrtised fornr 
of KatySyana) is also found to be the author of a grammar or 
Pali. Considered even as distinct persons, both Vararuc: 
and Katyayana thus seem to have been distinguished 
grammarians. Their identity is proved by the fact that th« 
epithets Vakyakara (an usual designation of Vararuci) and 
Varttikakara are sometimes used as denoting the same person. 
The following verse i ’i 

serves to establish an identity between the 
VakyakSra Vararuci and the Varttikakara KatySyana, be- 
cause here has been evidently used as the same sS 

As a matter of fact, the three sages compre- 
hended by the term Trimuni are known as Pamni, Katyayanat 
and Patanjali. If this identification is regarded to be a fact, 
then the word Vararuci should be taken as a name of Katy5- 
yana and similarly Vakya as convertible with Virttika. Hela- 

1 M. B., vol. II, p. 315, ■ ■ - ■ : . , i 

2 ?t?Tf ’ I! Vakyapadlya, under thC' 

karikS, . , ! 

N. B. The same exposssloti occurs as the Varttika— -M. B., vol. I,p.l 
219. • . ’ - ■' ,■■■' ' ■ 'V- . ... . ■ i 
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raja ^ has referred to the Vakyakara as if he was the same as 
Katyayana. Reference is made to another poet named Jaluka^ 
as the author of metrical verses ( ). Further, we 

hear of as composed by Tittri. The so-ealled R/jraya- 

sMas,® as ineationed by Patanjali, are popularly attributed 
to the authorship of Katyayana. Patanjali has quoted one 
of these slokas which purports to show the impropriety of 
drinking in connection with the Sautramani sacrifice. 

G-ods mentioned by Patanjali 

Patanjali has mentioned the names of many deities both 
Vedic and Pauraiiic. The Rg-veda mentions about 83 gods. 
Yaska, ^ on the authority of the Nairuktas, has limited the 
number to three, specifying their respective dwelling places, 
namely, heaven, aerial region and earth. Agni belongs to 
the earth, Vayu or ludra to the aerial region, and the Sun 
to heaven. Yaska^ ascribes it to their supernatural power 
that each of these three deities came to have good many 
names, that is to say, these three are to be regarded as the 
principal divinities and the rest are only different manifesta- 
tions of them. Here we can trace the germ of monotheism 
which was so vehemently supported by the Vedantins at a 
later period, i. e. how one and the same Supreme Being 
used to be called by different names (v^‘ ’sflwT wfvi Rv., I, 
23. 134). Patanjali has mentioned almost ail the principal Vedic 
gods, namely, I ndra,® Agni, VSyu, Visvedevah, Suryya, Rudra, 
Prajapati, ApSrnnapat, Marut, Vis^u, Visvakarraan, etc., 

\ 1 Vol. II, p. 315. 

■j i VoL 

, 3 Nirukta, Daivata, p. 745 — 

■ , . - ' h 

; 4 Nirukta, Daivata, p. 766— stf«r[ 

■' '■ ' »■’ ' V'i: ''" ■' ■ %r, « 

; / '5 , Vol, 5^^^^ •. /- ^ 
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and even such dual divinities as Mitra- Varu:gia^ and Djava- 
Prthivl.® (also and ), 

Indra, Stiryya and Eudra, etc. also appear in the Purapas 
as prominent divinities, though it is usually the ‘^Trinity of 
gods” i. e. Brahman, Vispu and ^iva, that commands the 
highest respect and adoration in the Pauranic conception of 
religion. Patanjali has not only used the name of Indra but 
has given his other synonyms,® namely, ^akra, Puiuhuta, 
Purandara, Maghavat, etc. Indra is called Vrtrahan'* from the 
fact of his killing the demon named Vrtra. The expression 
occurs many times in the Mahabhasya. The god 
Skanda® (Kartikeya) is also mentioned by Patanjali. So far as 
the ease of Eudra is concerned, he has mentioned so many names 
of this deity as Siva, Bhava (vol. II, p. 91), Sarva, Girisa, 
Mahadeva and Tryarabaka which are more or less associated 
with some Pauranic legends. He has, moreover, used the 
word ^aiva (vol. II, p. 282) which refers to a particular sect of 
Paurapic religion. The names Bhava, ^iva, Eudra and Mrda are 
also to be found even in the aphorisms of Papini (see Pap. 4. 1. 
49). Patanjali has definitely mentioned two outstanding 
divine personalities, namely, Baladeva and Vasudeva (Erspa), 
of the Yadava line who passed into divinities in the age of the 
Purapas, the former being counted as one of the ten incarna- ; 
tions of Vispu and the latter as entirely identical with the ; 
Supreme Being ( wirstFj ). The expression “ ftwnro,”® | 
as is used by Patanjali more than once, refers to a religious 
sect (Saiva) according to which Siva was considered to 
be the highest divinity and worshipped as such. Moreover, ! 
the rule (Pap., 5, 2, 76) under which the above expression i 
occurs is indicative of some particular associations of the lord 
Siva. It is thus believed that both Siva and Vasudeva (Erspa) 


4 Vol. Ill, p. 351 — 15 ^ j 

6 Vol. II, p. 387. i 


I Vol. Ill, pp. 17, 82. 
s Vol. Ill, p. 148-— I 
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cults were in existeiice at the time of Patafijali. Patahjali 
refers to Kali- juga^ as well as to Kali as a divinity. The 
passage shows that the eow had already 

become a divinity. Among the goddesses we distinctly find 
the names of Gaurl® LaksmI (vol. Ill, p. 159) 

and Agnayl (the wife of Agni). The worship of Gaurl and 
of the other 15 Matrkas is ordained by our iDharma-sastras. 
The word KSli^ occurs in such a context that it is supposed 
to be a reference to the famous Tantrik goddess “Kali.” 
A snake-goddess, namely, Suparpi, as well as female snakes 
(smig-itfk ) are also mentioned by Patafijali. He has used 
both the words and meaning respectively Varuna 

and Brhaspati. The way in which Patafijali has used the 
expression indicates that he considered the gods 

to be of infinite wisdom (of. the definition of the word Deva 
vol. JI, p. 356). Patafijali has also used and 
“^wc” (vol. HI, p. 138) which, as two epithets of gods, suggest 
that the gods are not liable to suffer from either old age or death. 
He has used the expression (vol. II, p. 319) in such a 

context as to indicate the eternal strife or hostility between 
gods and demons. A class of gods called Nilimpa (vol. II, 
p. 92) is also- mentioned in the Mihabhasya. So far as the 
worship of gods is concerned, Patafijali has particularly 
mentioned and under the rule 

1, 3, 25. Keference is also made to the animal sacrifice, specially 
in connection with the worship of Budra ( swt” vol. I, 

p. 339). Mention is made of both heaven and hell (vol. Ill, 
p. 12), and Patafijali particularly observes that he who gives 
rice to others is entitled to go to heaven (vol. II, p. 140). 

Sages and- Teachers 

The Mahabhasya contains the names of many sages and 
teachers belonging to the Yedio and the Paurap.ic age. The 

i';, ; . ; .:i " Yoh.tti and 

.,^,2; 3 yol ill, p.ti. ■ 4 Vol H, p. 200. 
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hymns of the Vedas are all associated with some particula 
deities and sages. Pataiijali has mentioned most of the Yedn 
sages such as Kutsa, Vasistha, Atreya, Vamadeva, YisYamitra 
Bharadvaja, Aagiras, Agastya, Sunahsepa, Yrsakapi, Devapi 
Katitsa, Prajapati, Kaksivat, Kanva^ etc. and specially thosi 
that are regarded as the founders of Gotras (vi?i Gargyi 
( — vol. I, p. 451 ), Yatsa, Agnivesman, Kasyapa 
Sa^Ldilya, etc.). Both Pippalada and Auddalaki^ who figure s( 
prominently in the Vedic literatui’e are also particularly 
mentioned by Patanjali. Of the PaurSnic sages we can trace th« 
names of Vyasa, Suka, Javali,® Jamadagnya, Yaisampayana, 
Narada-Parvata and so on. There were eighty-eigh< 
thousands of E-sis living in perfect continence ( . 
among them, as Patanjali narrates, only eight Esis with 
Agastya as the eighth were blessed with progeny. Patanjali 
particularly observes that the sons of these iEgis 
became afterwards the progenitors of families (Gotras) 
We meet with the names of a number of ancient sages 
in the aphorisms of Panini, such as Saunaka, Kalapin 
Katha, Caraka, Chagalin, Kasyapa, Yaisampayana, PSra- 
saryya, ^ilali, Krsasvin, Kausika etc. Patanjali has noi 
only mentioned the name of Yisvamitra but has briefly given 
his genealogical account, narrating the story how he secured the 
coveted iEsi-hood on behalf of Gadhi and Kusika his father and 
grandfather respectively. He has given the account of two 
more sages, namely, Yarvap.a® and Tarvana who are said tc 
have been born seers, gifted with uncommon intellectual power, 
and possessing knowledge in all the branches of studies. 
Another teacher of antiquity i. e. Yarsyaya:?Li, who is alsc 
mentioned by Yaska, has been referred to in the Mahabhasya 


I Vol. Ill, p. 3:3, 
3 Vol. I, p. 489. 
5 Vol. I, p. II. 


3 Vol. I, p, 493. 

4 Vol. II, p. 333. 
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as one who explained the six stages of modifications* (existenoe, 
growth, development, transformation, decay and final destruc- 
tion) through which all material entities are liable to pass. 
It is not only the men who in ancient times devoted them- 
selves to studies and the practice of Tapasya, but also 
women e. g. the female ascetics, pursuing their studies with 
an equal amount of attention. Pataiijali has mentioned the 
name of a female teacher, i. e. Gargi® who is described in the 
XJpanisads as taking the most active part in some philosophi- 
cal discussions. Mention is further made of two Brahmin 
ladies who used to study the grararaatioai systems of Apisali 
and Kasakrtsna® (said to be the founder of a school 

of philosophy). Another female ascetic, namely, Devahuti 
(the wife of Karddama) is also mentioned by Patahjali (vol. 
Ill, p. 126), A teacher named Uluka is alluded to in the 
Mahabhasya. 

India is the land of ^.sis and ascetics. Few other countries 
could produce so many sages and teachers as sancti- 
fied the soil of India. According to Yaska’s^ explanation 
of the term, the Bsis were born with divine wisdom, 

having insight into the essence of religion, and knowing 

everything by intuition. wThey were, however, followed 
by an inferior class of Bsis, better known as Srutarsi, 

who were not naturally gifted with such intellect as the former 
but had to depend upon regular studies for the acquisition 
of their knowledge. The hymns of the Vedas are intimately 
associated with the sacred memory of such Rsis. Patanjali 
like Yaska has also made use of the same epithets when ho 
happens to speak of the Rsis : and 

What is actually meant by these four epithets 
is thus explained by Kaiyafa and Nagesa means 

that the Bsis were capable of knowing everything by means 


I V' 

,v 


j Ufeka, yoL II, p. 


'•’ 492 .: 


3 ' I , 4 .Nirukta, i, 20. p, 143 
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of their Yaugika knowledge ; implies that they could 

distinguish Vidya from Avidya or pure knowledge from 
nescience ; signifies that they were endowed with 

the three essential qualities, namely, hearing, thinking and 
practising, that lead one to the path of salvation ; 
shows that they had practically visualised the ultimate truth. 
Such were the Esis of whom we hear so much in the ancient 
legends. They were repository of learning, and all knowledge 
has emanated from them. To whatever branch of Indian 
culture we may fix our attention, we are astonished to see 
the singulai’ly brilliant records of scholarship and wisdom as 
have been left by such saintly teachers of antiquity. The 
Mahabharata and the Pura^as contain good many accounts of 
these teachers. The Vedas with their vast allied literature, 
numerous treatises on Dharma-sastras, Itihasas and Puragias, 
different systems of philosophy and grammar — all stand as. 
the undying monument of their achievements in the various 
spheres of culture. Both Parivrajaka (wandering monk) 
and Tapasa (ascetic) are mentioned by Patanjali ; and 
he particularly notices that the practice of asceticism serves 
to reveal the supreme wisdom ( vol. Ill, p. 38), 
Even the peculiar features of ascetics such as matted hair, 
bare-headedness, holding of Kamaindalu are also stated^ 
by Patanjali. Under Pan., 6. 1. 158 Patanjali has; 

mentioned a class of wandering monks (^’w), possibly 
holding bamboo sticks in their hands, who used to preach^ 
absolute abstinence from action. Again, by the expression; 

(vol. II, p. 109.) Patanjali has undoubtedly- 
referred to a class of sages who used to speak of Brahman, : 
that is to say, were blessed with the supreme knowledge of. 
Brahman. 

Sacrifices, rituals and other religious observances 

We have already tried to show that Patanjali was not 
only well-versed in the Vedic literature but had practical 
knowledge of the ^rauta and Smarta rituals. Mention is : 
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made by him of such great sacrifices as Majamya'^ and 
Vajapeya. Pusyamitra is reported to have performed the 
Asvaraedha sacrifice (at Pataliputra) and it is not unlikely that 
Patanjali might have availed himself of this opportunity of 
serving his royal patron by officiating as the principal priest 
on that occasion. He has also mentioned some other minor 
aaorifiees,^ namely, and states 

particulai'Iy with I’egard to the last one that “every house- 
holder should perform the five great sacrifices.” That the 
observance of religious rites was regarded as an obligatory 
duty on the part of every Brahmin is made clear by such 
references as gait, ftctr ^ Prar Prar 

and so on. Patanjali himself was a great (sacrificer) 

having practical knowledge of most of the rituals enjoined 
by the Brahma^as and Dharma-sastras ; otherwise he could 
not have given such an accurate information about the per- 
formance of religious rites. He has not only incidentally 
quoted the Vedic passage ^ but actually won 

much reputation among the priestly classes as a staunch 
follower of religious rites. He has mentioned both “sacrificial 
land”® and “the family of priests’’® specially competent for 
conducting the sacrificial works ; and has particularly spoken 
of and sirperam which are to be duly recited 

by the priests just at the beginning of a Vedic ritual. In 
some oases Patanjali has exactly quoted the Mantras or the 
Vedic hymns as are usually attended with a sacrifice i — (i) 
(ii) etc. and has sometimes quoted 

the passages from the Brahmaiias having direct bearing upon 
the performance of sacrifices, as, for instance, (i) W 
Pra'^gio (iij (ii) 
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He particularly refers io iliQ Pray aj a hymns and 
shows Ms personal experience of the sacrificial rites when 
he rightly observes that the niantras^ are not stated in the 
Vedas in all possible case-endings and that they should 
consequently be modified suitably by the priest engaged in 
a sacrifice. The Mahabhasya contains further refererces to 
sacrifices, namely, and and gives details of 

such rites, e. g. ’^r#Tra', etc. He has also 

dealt with the question of season in regard to the ner- 

formance of particular Vedic rites. So far as the accessories 
of sacrificial rites are concerned, Patanjali has mentioned 


Yupa, Oasala, and etc. He explains Yupa^ as a 


wooden post specially prepared for binding animals m a 
sacrifice, and states further that it should be made of either 
i va or Khadira tree. He has also given two technical 
words, namely, Vdgrahha^ and Nigmiia which are respective- 
ly used to mean the uplifting and falling of Sruk. Patanjali has 
further shown how in a ftgKi^ thirteen Samidhenl® Mantras 
become seventeen in number by the three-fold repetition of the 
1st and the last hymns. This shows how minutely Patanjali 
vnew all these details of the sacrificial rites. He has referred 
to the practice of drinking (juice) which formed an 

important part of the Vedic sacrifices ; and has quoted a 
e le passage (Brahmapa) to the effect that “he should drink 
Soma ia_ a house where had been living no gudra for t e 

slrni^ f generations”. Mention is also made of 
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offered to. the manes, and speaks of cows as generally offered 
by the sages by way of Dahsma. Patanjali has not only 
shown the ancient system of reading the Vedas hut has 
alluded to the recitatian of /S'ama songs by Brahmin boys^ 

( ^’5'ut). Reference has also been made to “long 
sacrifices”® ( ) which were continued for such a length 
of time as a hundred years and a thousand years. Patanjali 
rightly observes in this connexion that such sacrifices are 
no longer practised by men, but we hear of them only in 
the ritualistic portion of the Vedie literature. He has men* 
tioned another sacrifice, namely, 'wdej which, as the term 
implies, takes a period of four months for its completion. We 
have a Vrata (vow) of the same name en joined by our Dharma- 
sastras. Patanjali has particularly mentioned two Vratas,^ 
namely, and which are supposed to have been 

duly observed in his time, the former one being still practised 
by Brahmin ladies of Bengal. 

Patanjali as a philosopher' cmd his acquaintance with 
different systems of Indian Philosophy 

Patanjali himself was a philosopher of no mean order. 
Even if we set aside for the moment the question of his 
identity with the author of the Yoga-Sutra, we cannot but 
give him the credit of having been a great thinker, a 
philosopher in the strict sense' of the term, considering the 
intrinsic value of some of the doctrines that have emanated 
from him. It is he who has not only widened the scope of 
grammar by introducing many logical principles but has 
approached the problems of grammar from such a scientific 
standpoint as to raise the study of grammar to the rank of 
a regular philosophy. The way in which he has maintained 
the eternality of Sabda, expounded the doctrine of Sphofa, 
i^-anplied i the m of Agreement and Difference 

• a Voi. I,p. 9 . ■ ■ ■ ^ . 
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( ) in course of differentiating the stems from form- 

ative elements of words, sufficiently confirms our view that 
he richly deserves to be styled a philosopher. We have 
already said how it would be a great injustice to his many- 
sided genius, if we simply take Patanjali as a grammarian 
and shut our eyes to the other prominent features of his out- 
standing personality. He was not only a grammarian but also 
a philosopher, and his contribution as a philosopher is not 
of less importance. It is mainly on account of his philosophi- 
cal expositions of Pa:^ini’s aphorisms that Maclhavacaryya 
has treated the Paiiiniyan system as a distinct school of 
philosophy. In dealing with Patanjali as a philosopher, we 
should particularly take notice of the following facts : (I) 
He has discussed two different views as to ichether Sahda 
is created or eternal. The grammarians had to face a 
great problem in arriving at a decision with regard to this 
point. Quite in agreement with the standpoint of the 
Samgraha, Patanjali has however finally decided in favour 
of the latter view i. e. he has taken Sabda to be an eternal 
entity, He has clearly shown more than once what he actually 
understood by the eternality of Sabda. .Whenever he speaks 
of Nitya Sabda, he invariably characterises it thus : Sabda 
( in its eternal aspect) is fixed, motionless, has neither origin 
nor destruction and is not subject to change and modifica- 
tion. . Like all material entities Sabda is not liable to pass 
through the six different stages of modifications as enumerated 
by YSrsyaya^i, Sabda, in short, does not exhibit iu itself 
any kind of non-eternality as due to either association ( 
fsistm ), modification ( ). or destruction ( ). 
Now, what is the exact nature of -this eternal Sahda ? By 
“eternal Sabda’ Patanjali precisely means Sphota. The theory 
of Upavarsa ( ^ ^ ), so strongly supported by 

Kumari la and Sankara, was but little favoured by the gram- 
marians who went a step further to maintain the existence 
of Sphofa as distinct J'rpm letters. Sphota is formless 
and indivisible; it is ono n,n<i t, • - 
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by sound but is not identical with it. Sphota represents 
the ultimate form of speech (i.e. Pam Vah residing in the 
Muladhara) that passes through the three stages or gets more 
and more manifest till it becomes finally audible. Sphota in 
a sense is veritably the same as Pranava out of which the 
world is said to have sprung up in a mysterious way (cf. 

— Vedanta Siitra). ^abda is not a 
momentary thing that ceases to exist as soon as it is uttered ; 
the grammarians have, however, found in it an emblem of 
all-pervading Brahman. As an advocate of ^abda-Brahma- 
Vdda, Patanjali has identified ^abda (i.e. Sphofa) with 
Brahman and has thus brought grammar to the same 
level with the higher branch of philosophical thought. The 
doctrine of Sphota, as is expounded by Patanjali, is the 
crowning success of grammatical speculations of the Hindus, and 
will continue to be the most accurate exposition of the theory of 
Speech. (II) Principle of Agreement and Difference : — Patanjali 
sought to separate the stems from the formative elements 
of words by applying the logical method of and 
The principle^ underlying this method of analysis is an indica- 
tion that Patanjali proceeded entirely on the basis of seientifi.c 
methodology in . course of determining Pra/cfifi and Pratyaya. 
(Ill) The Mimamsakas have agreement with the gramrnai'ians 
so far as the eternality of ^abda is concerned, though the 
former does not recognise Sphota as such. Patanjali 
comes into closer touch with the Mimarnsakas when he 
explains the relation of word with sense as eternal ( fWr 

and maintains, on the authority of Vajapyyayana, 
that all words denote generality or class as opposed to 
individuals. He also believes in the eternality of the Vedas 
just like the Mimamsakas ( ). While attributing 
the eternal character to the Vedas in pursuance of the 
orthodox Brahmanie tradition, Patanjali particularly observes 
that it is the arrangement or order of words of the Vedas 
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that should be regarded as permanently fixed i. e. eternal.^ 
We should, however, remember that the eternality of the 
Vedas forms the veiy basis of the MlmSmsa system of thought. 
The author of the Mahabhasya has thus shown his fami- 
liarity with the cardinal doctrines of the Mimamsa philo- 
sophy, though he does nob mention them definitely. He has 
used both the words Mimamsa and Mimamsakas, but does 
not actually mention the name of Jaimini. Patanjali 
has not used the word SmihJiya as' denoting a school of 
philosophy. The word ‘Kapilaka’, however, occurs in the 
Mahabhasya. But indirect references to this system of 
thought are available in the Mahabhasya. While enu- 
merating the six causes that often prevent us from com- 
prehending things that really exist, Patanjali has almost re- 
produced the Savrikhya-Karika^ (] . 7.) only in different language. 
These causes are as follows : extreme distance, extreme 
proximity, intervention by other things, obscurity due to 
darkness, weakness of visual organs, and extreme careless- 
ness. No clear reference is made to the VedSnta 
philosophy by Patanjali. We only meet with such words 
as Bi’ahmau, Aksara, Brahmavadin etc. in the Mahabhasya. 
(1) Under the Varttika ( ) he has hinted at the 

Vedanta doctrine of non-duality of Soul by stating that “every- 
thing possesses consciousness’’ ( ). This expression 

bears comparison with the passage ‘ ”. Patanjali 

has also quoted the authority of the Vedas which have spoken 
of some inanimate objects as if they were full of consciousness 
like ourselves (cf. and (2) He has spoken of 

both individual (’snwr) and Supreme Soul under the rule 

3. 2. 83 ; by the former he probably means the same 
as Jlvatman and by the latter the universal soul or Absolute 
Brahman. (S) Classification of soul as physical and internal® 

( affixwT and w^cUTsti ) ; — In course of discussion as to how one 

I Vol. 11 , p, 315. 2 Vol. ll, p. 197 — cf, Samkhya-Karika, i, 7, 

3 Vol, II, p. 15. 4 VolMl, p, 15. s Vok I. D, 202.. 
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and the same soul is used both as the agent ( ) and as the 

object ( ) in an expression like ‘•'sotstt f'sft (similar 

expression is also to be found elsewhere — Cf, Gita 

. Patahjali has spoken of two-fold Soul as physical 
( sRkrmr ) and internal ( ) and continues to say that the 

internal soul performs those actions whereby the physical soul 
feels either pleasure or pain and vice versa. The soul, to speak 
from the Vedanta standpoint, is one and non-dual, and the 
question of plurality of souls is nothing but inconsistent accord- 
ing to the strict interpretation. The Samkyaites have, however, 
maintained the plurality of souls (Purusa), but explain them ^ 
as absolutely unconnected with action. The passage under 
examination does not only speak of two kinds of souls but 
characterise both of them as active. We cannot, therefore, 
explain this position either from the Vedanta or from the 
Samkhya point of view. Elaiyata^ on this point ; — “Difference 
of souls is here really meant and not the agency and objectivity 
of one and the same soul. According to the Samkhya stand- 
point, the internal soul should be taken as the AntaJpaharoM, 
because that alone is capable of action, the Purusa being 
entirely free from activity. According to the Naiyayikas, on 
the other hand, the Purusa as an active agent may be identi- 
fied with the' internal soul. As to the physical soul feeling 
pleasure and pain, the body being devoid of consciousness, we 
should not explain the physical soul simply as body but take it M 
(body) in combination with the causes of pleasure and sorrow 
(i. e. merits and demerits, unseen fate or action). 

Prammias 

To an orthodox Vedie scholar like Patanjali the Vedas, 
viewed as eternal and of non-human origin, proved to be an 
instrument of correct knowledge (Prama]3.a). Harmoniously 
with the Mimamsakas he has shown the sacred character and 
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trustworthiness of the Vedas in more than one passage. As 
a grammarian, he significantly calls himself ( vol. 

I, p. 366), i. e. those who have Sabda or depend on ^abda as a 
source of knowledge. The Naiyayikas, we should remember, 
have recognised four different forms of Pramanas,^ namely, 
Perception, Inference, Analogy and Sabda. Patanjali has 
made reference to these Pramanas with the single exception 
of Analogy ( ), CNyaya) Though direct mention is not 

made either of Gotama or of his Sutras as Nyaya, Anvllcsihl 
or Tarka-Sastra, Patanjali has used the words Oautamiya 
"M and Vahovuhya^ wherein we may trace some allusion regard- 

ing both the author and his system. He has not only shown 
his thorough acquaintance with the Nyaya system but has 
also used the peculiar phraseology and some technical terms 
of the Naiyayikas. The statement® will serve 


to remind one of the oft-quoted logical proposition 

. By the above statement Patanjali has tried to 
show how one can usually infer the existence of fire at the 
sight of smoke. He has also indhectly hinted at the 
Naiyayika conception of Fyapti^ or invariable concomittanee 
whereupon depends the very basis of inference. That 
inference is quite impossible without previous perception 
( jg ixiade clear by Patanjali, He also 
observes that in some oases inference seems to be more reliable 
than perception.® The followers of the Nmya-Nyaya have 
not only indulged in subtle discussion but have, as a rule, 
relied much upon inference, so much so that they often tried 
to understand a thing through the instrumentality of inference 
which was otherwise more easily comprehensible by the simple 
process of perception (Of. Raghunatha’s statement in PaksatS— 

). Reference has again been 
made to inference in connection with the definition of Kriya, 


I NySya-Sutra, 1.1, 3,. : 

3 Vol. 11 , p. 123. ; , 4 ■ Vol- II, p. 125. ( 

5 Nyaya Sutra i. j. 5, : ; 6: II, p 12$. 
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According to Patanjali, KriyU^ or action is not at all visible 
and is comprehended only by inference ( ). He comes 

in close touch with the Naiyayika standpoint when he states 
clearly that “the sense-organs®- are capable of producing 
the cognition only when they have direct association with 
the mind.” "What he means to say is this : The sense-organs 
by themselves are not competent to give rise to a cognition 
(perception), but they do so by reason of their connection, 
with the mind. The Naiyayikas^ maintain the same view 
only with this difference that they added another factor i, e. 
the soul, with which the mind gets invariably connected 



in so far as the production of cognition is concerned. Tlio 
position of the Naiyayikas is this ; In all eases of perception 
the object perceived first comes in contact with our sense- 
organs ; the sense-organs get them connected wdth the mind 
which ultimately is united with the souP (see Vatsyayana 
Bhasya on 1. 1. 4). This is the usual order in which we derive 
our knowledge. “The connection of mind with soul” is held 
to be the cause of all kinds of knowledge. The Nyaya 
Sutra (2. 1. 21) expressly states that perceptional knowledge 
is not at all possible without the contact of mind with soul. 

Patanjali, however, does not agree with the Naiyayikas 
so far as the conception of Avayavin (the whole) is concerned. 
He takes the whole as an aggregate or combination of parts 
( 'sraww. ), 5 whereas the Naiyayikas maintain that 

the whole is a distinct entity from the parts ( ). 

The whole is generally supposed to be composed of atoms. 
But in that case the whole (i.e. the tree as a whole) would 
not have been visible, because atoms are too small to be 
comprehended by the senses ( ). As a matter 

1 Vol. I, p 254— nrvivgrimwT 11 

2 : .Vol. II, p. i2o--‘‘»tiinTtfgwi#svre varaft 1” 

3 *tTaws[^; scai'sJtaMfi);— Nyaya Sutra, 3, i, 21 
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of fact, the tree, for instance, as a whole appears to be 
something essentially different from its parts such as branches, 
leaves, roots etc. Patahjali has, however, cited some instances 
to show how the whole diifers from the parts. The instances 
like “branch of a tree’* ( ) and ‘‘yarn of a blanket” are 
calculated to explain this difference in clear terms. 

Patahjali rightly holds that “desire^ is directly known 
by action,” that is to say, what a man desires to do is clearly 
understood by his action. Desire, according to the Naiya- 
yikas,^ is one of the signs whereby the soul is usually 
inferred to be existent. The soul is not dix'ectly 

comperhended by perception but is an object of inference. 
Fi’om the soul originates desire which is followed by action 
(of. 5'^i5WT giftwItT — Bhasapariccheda). 

Mal-ohservation or Anomaly of Cognition 

Like VatsySyana® Patahjali has also given some examples 
to show how anomaly sometimes occurs wdth regard to percep- 
tion or cognition. Mirage, fairy castle and the movement of 
the sun form suitable instances of such anomaly ; and Patahjali 
has referred to them all with his clear exposition. (I) Wo 
sometimes perceive something that does not really or material- 
ly exist ( '^'5 ). The thirsty deer^ are pro%'^erbialIy 

deceived by the mirage. As a matter of fact, the deer, 
when they are thirsty, verily perceive the current of winter 
in the rays of the sun, though it really does not exist at all. 
Similarly, the beautiful city of the Gandharvas is often 
falsely seen in the sky ( mr^ ). (2) Anomaly or non- 

perception : Something that really exists is not sometimes 
perceived as, for instance, roots of trees etc. Patahjali has 
given here the instance of the sun’s movement.® The sun 

I f% iraftu vdl. II, p. 15. 2 Nyaya Sutra, I, i, lo. 

3 Vat. Bhasya under Nyaya Sutra, x, i, 23, 

4 & s V61. II, p,. 196— TOr: *1 n ?fr: 91%’' 1 and 

,, , , ; : . , *’ u 

•5 '^Tl%^Plhrafj%g--voh II, p, 297, 
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has its motion, though it is not ordinarily perceived by our 
naked eyes. 

Successive stages of action 

How minutely Patahjali used to observe facts is clearly seen 
by the way in which he has shown how one action ( fen be- 
comes the objective of another. The usual order is as follows : 
A man first conceives something by his intellect, then he 
feels desire to have it, next comes endeavour which is followed 
by the actual beginning of action, then completion (of action) 
and finally the attainment of desired end, (vol. I. p. 330), 

Cause 


•Patanjali defines the cause** of a thing as the invariable 
condition or factor without which the action cannot take 
place. He gives the example of ‘binding by fetters’® ; as 
the action of binding is impossible without the help of fetters, 
the latter is considered to be the cause with regard to the 
former. Cf. the logical definition of cause — ^ ^ wfw 

fjtfiwe?; and ^ 


Substance {dravya) 

A substance is the “substratum of qualities ( ).* 
“Possession of qualities” ( ) forms the common 
characteristic of all substances. Patanjali® has advanced 

many arguments to show that a substance is different from 
qualities such as form, smell, odour, sound and touch. This is 
only a tentative definition of substance. He finally defines 
Substance*'^ as what does not lose its essence even when 
different qualities come to inhere in it.” A fruit, for instance, 


Vol. I, p, 330. 

m ffrfweefui Vol. 11, p, 388. 

vol. II, p. 288, 
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remains the same, though iu course of time its colour i.e. 
blueness gives way to redness. A. substance is therefore 
substratum of qualities ( ), Elsewhere he speaks 
of substance as Gu^in (that which contains qualities) and 
explains the relation between substance and qualities in 
the following terms g’sig gf’stg andg’wswt^g. Patahjali 
further observes that the question of degree with regard 
to either excellence or inferiority does not really pertain to 
substance ( ®r gstrei irwfTswff ) or class {^ ), but it is parti- 
cularly with reference to qualities that we speak of either 
goodness or badness of a thing. He makes substance an 
aggregate of qualities 

Quality 

From what we have said above it is clear that the relation 
between substance and qualities is one of inter-dependence. 
As we cannot form an idea of the class without that of 
individuals, so we fail to understand qualities without 
reference to substance wherein they inhere. Patanjali 
explains as what serves to distinguish an object from; 

others (belonging to the same genus); as, for instance, the 
same thing as water appears to be different such as cold and 
hot by reason of its association with different qualities.; 
Gu^as are therefore the same as are called ‘‘differentiating 
properties” ( Wiwtiqti'qMr )^ Prakara, qualifying factors etc. by; 
the grammarians and Naiy5yikas. Elsewhere Patahjali gives ; 
a more logical and exhaustive definition of gu^ia. Quality, 
he holds, ^ inheres in substance, liable to change, found in 
different species, sometimes produced (as the particular form : 
of a pot), not generated by action (as in the case of the , 
permeation of the sky), and is not of the same nature as 

I Vol. II, p. 415. 2 Vol. II, p. 414. 

3 Vol. I, p. t ' sfm 1 to *1^ ti 

4 Vol, II, p. wg., I ’inwgifera’a nf FTO- 
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substance. Patanjali gives another definition to render 
the idea of g'MM more clear. Quality, he continues, inheres 
in something and also disappears from others, found in 
different things, is used in all genders (i.e. words that denote 
quality have no particular genders or numbers of their own, 
their gender and number being usually determined by those 
of their substratum— ch ), and 

is veritably different from substance (Vol. II, p. 217). 
According to the grammarians, words like Sukla etc, are 
expressive of both quality and the substratum of qualities 

( ). 

JEternal JUniitieS 

Pataniali® has not only atributed eternality to the Vedas 
and ^abda (Sphota) alone but has also included the sky, 
heaven, space and time in the same category. According 
to the NaiySyikas, the earth, light, water and air are eternal 
in so far as their ultimate atoms are concerned, \vhile the sky, 
time, mind, quarters and the soul are regarded to be 
permanent in their entirity. Under the rule 4. 2. 8. 
Patanjali has expressly stated that both time and stars are 
permanent ( vol. II, p. 272 ). He arrives at the 

final stage of his arguments Avhen he concludes that a thing 
where in the ultimate essence is not destroyed is also to be 
considered as permanent ( vol. I, p. 7). 

Time 

Time is said to be the ultimate substratum of the world 
{ ft ) ; it is indivisible, permanent, one and permea- 

ting the entire world. We can. neither trace its origin nor 
divide it actually into parts. Things grow and perish in time. 
Patanjali defines time® as that whereby the growth and decay 
of material objects are perceived. The division of time into 

1 Vol. 11 , p. 414, 2 VoL in, p. 354— ftsiKil;, ftatT iftH, ' 

- 3 Vol. I, p. 409 rC 1 mn 
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day and night (months, years, cycles, etc.) is only an artificial 
process of calculation ; it is by virtue of its conjunction 
with some action as the movement of the Sun^ that vve 
characterise some fixed amount of time as day and night. 
Patanjali js scientifically accurate in his view that the 
movement of the Sun is the standard of our calculation with 
regard to the different divisions of time. 

In grammar we hear of mainly threefold division of time, 
namely, present, past and futui’e. Both Katyayana and 
Patanjali have dealt at length with the question of time, 
specially with reference to the so-called “present time’’ 

( 5^: ). These discourses are perfectly philosophical and 
deserve to be followed carefully. Under the rule Pan. 3.2. 
123, Katyayana has altogether five Varttikas dealing with 
the question of the division of time. Regarding the use of 
present tense, KatySyana** states that ‘bhavanW (which is 
supposed to have been the older designation of present tense : 
with the ancient grammarians) or Varttamana is used to ; 
indicate the continuity or non-accomplishment of action ; 
already begun ( ). But it is not the case, as the 
author continues, for there is no such thing as “present time.” 
Patanjali then gives the next Varttika to show that it will 
not strengthen our position even if we restrict the use of ; 
'hhamntf to those cases of permanent continuation of action ! 
as are denoted by such examples as “mountains exist’’, “rivers ; 
are flowing,’’ etc., because time, to speak the truth, does not ' 
admit of any divisions. What is actually meant is this : We 
cannot cite the sentence “mountains do exist” as an example 
of present tense, inasmuch as the earth as well as the 
mountains ai’e both supposed to be existing from eternity, ' 
and there is, moreover, no particular action whereby 
VarUamana might be denoted. As to the indivisibility of 

1 TO Iron i vol. X 409 - - . 

2 Vol. II, p. 133., *' V' '■ ' 
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tirae ( ), we generally explain Varttavmncb^ as what 

is opposite to both past and future, but the divisions of time 
such as past and future do not really exist. The word 
Varttamana is a relative term i.e. we explain Varttanmna 
with refernce to past and future ; and if there are no such 
divisions as past and future, the question of Varttamana does 
not arise at all (cf. Nyaya-Sutra®, 2. 1. 39, 40). The answer is 


given by the following Varttikas.® The instances (“we are 
reading,” “the mountains do exist”) are really indicative of 



present time, as they signify the beginning of action which 
is not completed. We are allowed to speak of Varttamana 
when the action is just begun but not completed. Another 
question of importance is also raised here. An action, as 
Bhartrhari* clearly points out, consists of many parts, or in 
other words, hriya, according to the grammatical conception, 
is an aggregate of actions. Now, if this be so, we cannot 
define Varttamana as denoting the continuity of action. 
Patanjali® thus observes that a man while eating is some- 
times found to perform some other actions such as smiling, 
speaking and drinking, the continuity of the action (i. e, eating) 
being thus broken up by the intervention of other actions. 
The answer is not far to seek. Patafijali finally gives three 
examples (“mountains do exist,” “mountains will exist, and 
“mountains did exist”) to explain the so-called divisions of 
time into present, past and future. He has explained these 
eases by holding time to be the substratum of action. 

In this connection Patafijali has quoted a number of verses 
either of his own creation or taken from some other treatises 
on philosophy. A rejoinder is here introduced : “There is no 


^ ?i;— -voi. II, p. 123; ■ 

2 ttctn; itsH *1 *tiw: i 

yol. II, p. ^23. 

5 ■ See' p|^,_i23,: 124 =(i 3rs?fci4i 4T i 
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such thing as “present time.”^ Because action that is finished 
is past and that not yet finished (or undertaken) is future, but 
we cannot conceive of anything that is neither finished nor 
unfinished (there being no intermediate stage). The sloka® 
quoted below means as follows : — “The wheel does not move, 
the arrow is nob thrown, the rivers do not flow to the sea ; 
the whole world is motionless, and there is no active agent ; 
he who realises in this way is not really blind.” Kaiyata has 
explained this verse from the standpoint of Yoga. He is 
none but a Yogin, he holds, who can practically visualise a 
changeless phenomenon like this. A state of motionlessness 
of this description is perceptible only by the Yogins while 
they remain absorbed in self-realisation. The Yoga-Sutra 
contains many such accounts as to how by samyama in the 
Sun^ and other regions of the body one acquires various 
supernatural powers. Again, reference is made to the Yoga- 
Sutra by the expression trt which means that 

the Yogins are capable of having the knowledge of present, 
past and future (cf. Yoga-Sutra, 3. 16 — 
by virtue of their meditation. Thus, Patanjali has more than 
once shown his acquaintance with the Yoga system of 
thought. The rest of the slokas quoted by Patanjali bears 
close resemblance to the Madhyamiha-Karihas'^ of Nagarjuna 
which also purports to deny the existence of “present time,’’ 
We have already referred to the fact that Patanjali seems 
to have been conversant with the tenets of the Buddhist 
philosophy current in his time. The early canonical texts 
of Pali literature contain the germs of many a philosophical 
doctrine which had developed into different systems of thought 
in a later period. 

I *rrf% 

^ ’wfn ’stviiw: i 

3 #sm?f--Ypga-SM 3.26. 
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The NySya philosophy has also devoted some five Satras 
to the discussion of “ present time.” Gotama first introduces 
the arguments against the existence of Yarttamma 
then finally gives his conclusion supporting it (see Nygva- 

In connection with the problem of differentiating gram- 
ma ical pnders, Patanjali^ has hinted at a point of 
r osophical interest, namely “nothing can remain (un- 
changed) m its own state for a moment.” Everythinc^ 
^s m a constant flux of change. A thing either under^oef 
development, or proceeds to destruction, but never remains 
unmodified for any conceivable period of time. ^ This sounds 
exaotty the BaddhUt (U “ t 

Pataujah has also quoted the importaut tenet of Vs„l 
yam accord, ug to which all materW obieots a, . 

bound to pass through sk different staies of "modir 
such as existence arnwfTi /i i “ modifications, 
decay and destruction. ’ opment, transformation, 

mig^beru^Su^ “w^rto T 

Patafljali’e knowledge i„ the domain of phillphy “Z 
not possible to deal with it 

abort compass of these pages. within the 

to “liapter we have one word more 

Wb 1.18/ VO 866n 8;boV6 how Pofo;?* 1’ i 

thorough noquaintanee with the old sehToJ f 

aophy(i.e. Gotama’s NySya^utra ant „ u 
on the same branch). The new school f 

VGangela.hadu„i h“ ever cte to 

time of Pataniali "Rnf « • i. existenee at the 

. . Pataujah. But a minute study ef the MahSbhSsya 
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with particular reference to its style will make it sufficiently 
clear that the peculiar phraseology of the NavyorNyaya 
made its first appearance in the Mahabhasya. The phraseo- 
logy of the Navya-NySiya, though apparently too technical 
and abstruse, has the valuable qualities of scientific 
precision and economisation with regard to the use of words. 
Patanjali found this style favourable for his philosophical 
discourses as the most scientific method of expression. The 
following phrases wfn,” 

Mm fgsjt ' m irrftffr,” “ ^tmr- 
^rrqr^garfq “sp^w^tfsrr- 

are an indication how Patanjali has unconsciously made 
use of the peculiar style that was so much favoured by 
the Naiyayikas like Raghunatha, Jagadisa, Gadadhara 
and others. The 'Mahabhasya, so to speak, shows the style of 
the Navya-Nyaya in the making, 

Patanjali has used some technical terms of the Nyaya 
philosophy, such as Anugama,^ SSmanadhikaranya, ® Anany-: 
atva,® Anaikatmya'* and Visayata,® etc. and has also referred 
to the “mutual non-existence” ( ) by the logical expres- 
sion— ^ ’a'l He has used the words, 

Jai*, Sawanya and as denoting the class, the last one: 

being applicable to both the form as well as to what is^ 
suggested by such form. Quite in agreement with the 
Naiyayikas he states that the genus or class’ (sfik) is not, 
at all affected by the difference of individuals, and that it 
exists permanently even when the individuals are all destroy- 
ed. As a matter of fact, the individuals, such as cows, for 
instance, differ from one another in complexion and other; 
qualities and are liable to death, but the genus i. e. ‘gotva ? ; 
is neither variable nor subject to destruction. The gram- 

7 Voi. .1, p, 1— 


2 Vol I, p. 254. 
4 Vol. I, p. 247. 
6 Vol. I, p. 179. 
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matical conception of Jmi is as follows ; “Jati or class is 
characterised by the form” i. e. by the particular arrange- 
ment of physical structure ( griftr: ) i EIscwliAr.^ 

indiiidul 

foiWed by that of the class. They are distinotly separate 

the individual are many and perishable. Qualities cannot 
exist apart from the substance which forms their substratum 
and are consequently liable to perish when their substratum 
IS destroyed. But such is not tlie ease with the class. 

~^Tvortp.‘24rr”‘ 

PataBjali has indirectly referred to the ArwnhJm-mda 
and Panncma-vada m discussing the rules PSn 1 4 22-30 
What he means to pay is this :_In the expressiou-“Scor; 
pmns grow from cowdung” „e may take the scorpions 
either as modification (as PorisiSmi, of the Saikhyites) or as 
IS me y separate things from the cowdung ( irr^'^ ) 1 

{To he continued) 

Prabhat Chandra Chakravarti 
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Buddhist Education in Pali and SansMt Schools 

The subject of Buddhist education is bound up with several 
still unsolved problems, but it is possible to limit the subject by- 
marking off some of those questions on which scholars are still 
much divided. One of these problems is the question of the 
locality or localities where those schools arose that established 
different forms of the writings held to be the word of Buddha, 
The most accessible of the works of these schools are the Pali 
Canon, and Sanskrit works which contain Mahayana works 
as well as works of Hinayana schools closely related to the 
Pali tradition. 

There is an article on Buddhist education in Hastings’ 
Encyclopaedia of Beligion aud Ethics, but for the earlier 
period it confines itself entirely to the reports of the Chinese 
pilgrims, that is to say, it is entirely silent about the thousand 
years after the death of Buddha, during which all the various ■ 
forms of the Canon had become fixed, and when the education 
and instruction described by the Chinese pilgrims had been 
established for centuries. Yet there is considerable evidence j 
both external and internal to show what the educational; 
methods were. . ' 

We do not need to ask how much the earliest Buddhism! 
borrowed from other schools. Windisch’s article on Brahmin 
influence on Buddhism shows how little is really known; 
about the actual movements in the earliest period.* Windisch; 
points out that brahmins who entered the Order would bring! 
their knowledge and literary practices with them. . Our! 
present question is what this knowledge and literary practice' 
was after it had become - assimilated and established in 
Buddhist institutions. 

I In Aufsatm . 
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• ^ considerable body of literature 

m Sanskrit of several schools is known. Most of it has been 

BTndllM “l.r of Kajendralal Mitra^ aad 

Bendall and the most important parts have been published 

Woiks that survive only in Tibetan and Chinese are also now 

beoommg more accessible. The earliest stage of literarv 

activity may be called that of systematisation. It must Z 

mentioned here, that current views as to its sivnifica™; 

now in the form in which they were uttered by Buddha 7d 
as recited at the first Council. The BuddMst acteunts „f 

the CouDcUs may not harmonise with the demands of modern 

a thTt Surdr"7“‘7" 

as t^t. Buddhaghosa knew as well as we do that the Canon 
conteins much that is not the direct word of Buddha He 
expressly refers to that which was recited and that whZi 
was not recited at the first CouncU.t Tlirouohout the ^ ^ 
m»t„ries we find notes on passages J^Zfrdt Ta: 
been added by one of the Councils. Not only have wp 

iiuddha, but Buddhaghosa quotes a verse which savs fh«f 

wtl ;? were uttered by bhikkhusT The 

whole of the mddesa is attributed by the commentai-nn 
thereon to Sariputta.® ^ mmentator 

On the other hand there has often been a less excusable 

1 BujlMistLiteralm of MM. m2. 

2 Catalogue of the Buddhist Sanskrit rr . 

Camtriiso. Cambridge. mT “ ““ 

: J: 

4 Ib., i,2g. 
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uncritical attitude among Western scholars, against which 
Mrs. Khys Davids has recently made a vigorous protest. 

“W'hen believers in the East and historians in the West 
will come up out of the traditional attitude, when we shall not 
hear church-editing called Buddhavacanam and thought of as 
Gotama-vacanam — when we shall no more read : ‘The 
Buddha laid down this and denied- that,’ but ‘the Bud- 
dhist church did so’ — then we shall at last be fit to try to 
pull down super-structure and seek for the man.” ^ The fact 
of this editing, which is recognised both by Buddhist com- 
mentators and modern critics, implies a stage of literary 
activity, of which we know nothing as to actual details. Not 
only are there the variously classified compilations of the 
Ahgutlara and Samyutla, but the Dlgha and Majjhima show 
much elaboration also. The former is in three vaggas, and 
the first vagga, although it deals with such various subjects 
as the sixty- two heresies, caste, sacrifice, brahmin ritual, and 
miraculous powers, has been given an appearance of unifor- 
mity by the insertion in each sutta of the document known 
as the Silas. The Majjhima is classified in much more detail 
and with more reference to the subject-matter in fifteen 
vaggas. The whole of the Pali Canon in fact shows evidence 
of the same careful classification. 

What this stage of Buddhist study really implied cannot 
be properly answered until we know more about the corres- 
ponding arrangements of those forms of the Canon belonging 
to contemporary schools that are extant in the Chinese. 
Very divergent views are at present held, as by Prof. 
Keith and Prof. R, 0. Eranke.® There can be little doubt 
that the system of arrangement is earlier than the record- 
ing of the Canon in writing, and that the chief motive was to 
serve as a help to the memory. We find examples of 

1 Majjhima Index, p. vh^ t , 

2 Keith, Buddhist Phildsophf ; Franke, Introd, to his translation of 

'Ca.^ Dlgha. ' ■ ' : , 
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commentary already incorporated in the suttas, but the first 
distinct evidence of material intended for definite instruc- 
tion IS found m the Mdclesa. Much of the matter of this work 
IS also found in Abhidharma works and in the verbal com- 
mentary of the Vinaya, and it will be convenient to take the 
Miadesa first* 

As is weU known this work is a commentary on the fourth 
and fifth sections of the Sutta-nipata, together with a com- 
mentary of the same nature on the KhaggavisHm^tta. which 
B found in the first section. The matter oi which it con- 
sists can be divided into three types : 

^ (1) Portions of doctrinal commentary on important words 

m a style similar to the portions of commentary occasionally 
found m the suttas. The matter and often the languai^e is 
drawn from the suttas, and in addition illustrative passages 
from the suttas are frequently quoted direct, and in the case 
of prose quotations regularly introduced by the words, vuUani 

hetavri Bhagmatd. Verso quotations, which sometimes 
appear to be non-eanonical, are more frequently adduced 
without any mention of the source. In the ease of verse 844, 
the Niddesa simply adopts as its commentary a whole sutta 
from S. iii, 9, which consists of a commentary on that verse. 

(2). Concise definitions of individual words, such as, sappo 
vticcati aU, manam vuccati yattha nisldanti. The matter of 
this portion sometimes corresponds with such definitions in tlie 
verbal commentary of the Vinaya. 

^ (3) It is in the third type that the most characteris- 
tic feature of the Niddesa is seen. This consists of lists 
of synonyms ^ of the word commented on. Such lists are not 
used to explain the meaning of a word in a particular context. 
They are repeated in the same form wherever the word 
occurs, and were evidently intended to be learnt in the same 
way as the more modern kosa. In the case of the verbs the 
synonyms often consist of all the possible compounds of the 
same .verb, payutto, ayutto, samdynUo, sampayutto ; ■ 

^ , Iq, the case of important 
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words all the various synonyms, evidently drawn from the 
scriptures, are given in long lists. The result is that some 
of the synonyms are often unintelligible apart from the con- 
text in the sutta from which they are taken. In a long list 
of synonyms oi tanha (Nd. I, 8) sihhim ‘sewer’ occurs, and the 
reason for this is seen from A. iii, 399 ; Sn. 1040, where it is 
an epithet of tanha, and from where it has no doubt been 
taken. Among the synonyms of sada (Nd, I, 18) occurs 
avid. This is evidently due to analysing it as a-nci Svithout 
a wave’, and hence ‘continuous.’ Vmnmlho one of the 
synonyms of Icaya comes from the parable of the ant-hill in 
M. i, 142, 

Much of this is also found in the Abhidhamma books, but 
in the Niddesa it is used as general matter applied to passa- 
ges for which it was not immediately intended. Some of the 
correspondences are as follows : chando Nd. I. 2=!Dhs, 1097, 
Vbh. 374 ; tassa Nd. I. 2=Vbh. 393 ; mam, piti, Nd. I, 3 = 
Dhs. 6, 9; tay/iS Nd. I, S^Dhs. 1059 ; sati Nd. I, 10*= Pug. 
25 ; macchariya Nd. I, 37 = Dhs, 1122, Pug. 19 ; patim Nd. I, 
44, 77 = Pug. 25, Dhs. 16 ; mdya Nd. I, 79 = Pug. 19 ; gantha 
Nd. I, 98 = Dhs. 1135 ; Ttodha Nd. I, 215 = apMta Dhs. 1154, 
of. Pug. 18 I mtheyya Nd, I, 895 = Pug. 19 ; thiti Nd, I, 501 = 
Dhs. 10. 

Minor differences occur, and in some eases quite different 
treatment, at puthujjana I, 146 and Pug. 12, There is 
a triple division of puccM Nd. 339 with no reference to the 
fourfold division of D. iii, 229, Dhs. Mahavyut. 85. 

The verbal commentary on the Vinaya is less developed 
than either the Niddesa or the Abhidhamma works. It is 
occupied with explaining words concisely, in a given context 
without lists of synonyms. 

This shows a system for learning the vocabulary of the 
Canon, and for explaining archaic forms, hut no farther gram- 
matical teaching oeeuri a^rt from the description of certain 
terms as particles. (with seven 

other synonms for ehm^vcwanam) ; vm U patikhhepo. Even 
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such a sandhi as is not resolved into but 

is separated and explained like all such particles as padasan- 

: ^ .. dU, padasanisas>go, padaparipurl, ahkharasamavayo, vyamana- 

i silifthata. ^ 



In the mddesa we thus have direct evidence of a 
system of instruction applied to a dednite work, 
of interpretation, doctrinal teaching and in the verbal 
tions the beginnings of grammar. The Abhidhamm; 
related works like the . 
of its existence. It j 
expressly referred to in 
as the four kinds of analysis (patisamhUda) 
meanings {atnia), of conditions 
analysis {nirutti)^ and clearness of 

The Mrutti of the Mddesa is 
expect to exist when Pali was a living 1 
grammatical analysis that 
those words in f 

and the explanation of unusual grammatical 
of the current expression. The method 
to the Pali tradition, as we find the same fov 
pratisamvida in the Malmvastu (iii. 321) an 
tlie MaMvyutpafM (13), and this niruUi mei 
on the style of the later sHtras. 

The .practice of learning off strings of sj 
expected to influence the style of those who 
such a course of instruction. We appear to f 
It when Buddhaghosa^ thus describes an ea 
WhaiMpathavl/,.. kampi samhamm, 


general 
consistinof 
exposi- 
a books and 

Patisambhidamagga give other traces 
appears to be this system which is 
1 the Mddesa (I, 234) and other places 

the analysis of 
(dhamma), of grammatical 
insight (patibhana)^ 
of the kind that we should 
anguage. All the 
was required was a knowledge of 
the Scriptures that had become obsolete. 
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Here we have the same series of compounds as we find 
repeatedly in the Niddesa, and Buddhaghosa is only using 
an earlier phraseology. It appears not only in the later 
commentators but also in Sanskrit and especially MahayEna 
works. In several of these a standing description of an earth- 
quake occurs. The synonymous verbs kamp- vidh- cal- kmhh- 
are given, followed by ran and garj and each is expanded 
into compounds with pm and sampi'a.^ If this stood alone, it 
might be taken merely as the verbosity of a particular author, 
but there are other instances, and they often correspond with 
series of synonyms in the Niddesa. The Niddesa hm sahkaroti 
garukaroti mdneli pujeti. The Avadana-sataka p. ^ exactly 
corresponding has satkrto gurukrto manitaJi pufitah. The 
Mahavastu has the same adding arcitah. In Mahayana works 
this is expanded, being preceded by puraskftali and followed 
by arcitah and apacayitah (Saddh-pund. 5 ; Karunapu^id. 2). 
Similarly the latter sutra has the series harsamya tosanlya 
prasddamya avalokamya prahladaniya manojna. All the 
synonyms that we find need not have arisen from the method 
that we find in the Niddesa. Some of them were doubtless 
incorporated from old texts, but the practice of compiling 
such lists is certain from what we find in the Niddesa, and 
the correspondences in the lists makes it probable that there 
was intercourse between different schools and common methods 
of teaching,® 

Among MahaySpna works there are two compendiums which 
have some relation to the Niddesa. The Dharmasamgraha 
is a compilation of terms, but it is mainly doctrinal. The 
Mahdvyutpatti sy&s evidently intended for grammatical instruc- 
tion as well. It gives the complete declension of vrlsa (210), 
epithets of Buddha and Bodhisattvas and their qualities, 
synonyms of the teaching and names of sections (66), epithets 

1 Lai. V, 44g ; KampipUgd, 3 p Maha^^^ iji. 

2 . It may be noticed that the term nirdesa is frequent in Mahayaha 

SUtras.--' ' ■--- 
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of Nirvana (95). term, of ealutation (97), eyoonyms of fmla 
and ratidra (145-6), synonyms of sattva (207) almost eorres 

adjective, (223), a beg 
hsto. all the stock words and phrase, that occar in n eatrf 
(■,44), .and a het of diseases (284), which only partially oorres- 

ponds With that m Nd. I, 17 Much of thL • i/- 

the sense of the Pall 

At piesent there is no general 
the Pali language as ^ve know it - 
agieed that the oldest works in vers« 
been composed in a diflferent dialect, 
is that the canonical works were p' 
or closely related group of monasi 
dialect was spoken, and where the 
texts was entirely effaced, except 
compelled the preservation of special 
Pail language that we know was at fi 


agreement as to where 
weloped. It is usually 
show traces of having 
The natural conclusion 
served in a monastery 
ries, where a different 
original dialect of the 
' far as metrical facts 
forms. Doubtless this 
t a living and spoken 
IS, say from the time 
, , century a. d„ it would 

much a learned language a.s Sanskrit. The 
■ desa Itself seems to show that this Pali was 
’ anguage, but that nirutti, grammatical analysis 
necessary for the interpretation of the texts! 
-able can be said about the earliest date at 
Idesa may be put. Any such theory would 
la a work of that name exi>sted, but the 
I geographical terra in any particular passac^e 
>vv us to infer the date of that passage. We 
s different forms and readings that it under- 
ind received additions, and in the case of a 
muously for instruction this would be inevitable, 
o Abhidhamma material for a general purpose 
that It 13 later than the Abhidhamma books, 
e to one of the Alexandrias (Allasanda) founded 
invasion, to Bengal, Burma, and Java, would 
became ^tablisM and was used as a tevf. 
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book during the first two centuries b, o. It has no reference 
to tha paramita, and although it gives the 37 constituents 
of enlightenment, it does not use the term hodhipalcIcMka- 
cllmmma. 

In the case of the literature of the Sanskrit schools we 
can draw further information concerning the materials and 
methods of education. The works are much later than the 
Niddesa. They refer frequently to writing, and the mention 
in the Ilahavyutpatti of Kaniska and Asvaghosa puts this 
work later than the first century A. D., but it is probably two 
or three centuries later than this, as it contains evidence of 
contact with Greek astrology. The dates usually assigned 
to the chief texts range from the second to the seventh century. 
The four methods of analysis with niruhti are preserved, but 
we may infer from the fact that the language was Sanskrit 
and from the production of a kavya like the Buddhaoarita in 
the first century a. d. that grammar was a fully developed 
study. 

Wherever the texts of this literature originated, we can 
at least assume from the accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
that down to the seventh century Magadha was the chief 
district of their study. ^ Mr. J. N. Samaddar in his interest- 
ing account of the monasteries of NalandS, Vikrama&la (east 
of Bhagalpur) and Odandapura (Bihar) calls them universities, 
and draws several remarkable parallels with these modern 
institutions. The proposing of hard questions by the keeper 
of the gate at NalandS becomes matriculation. The teaching : 
is said to have been both tutorial and professorial. The 
Master of the Law is taken to be the Vice-Chancellor, and I 
the writing up of the names of famous scholars over the 
gates is compared to the granting of diplomas. 

This is what is inferred from Hiuen Tsiang, but it is ; 

■ 1 The vihSra crf 'VJte'ainaifla is mentioned in the colophon ol 

one Ms. (Milra, p. 22^), and according to Mr. Samaddar Nalanda occursi 

{Gkries 0/ Magadka, ... ; 
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I-tsing who describes the actual studies. i From Prof. 
Takakusu’s aeooimt it appears that gra}nmar was based entire- 
ty ra works of brnliminioal schools, the Sfltras of PSpini, the 
Kasika of JayMitya, the llahabhSsya of Patafljali, and three 
works by Bhartrhari. It is not clear from this whether the 
Sutras were those of Pacini in their original form, but Panini 
was certamty known to the Buddhists,* He is mentioned 
M the Lahkavatara-sutra, and Taranatha in his history 
tells a wonderful story of his acquirement of grammatical 
science. The chief form however in which the Paninean 
grammar was studied by these schools appears to have' been 
Candragomin’s Candravyalarana, which is put at the becrinuincy 
of the seventh century. This is the only grammar" which 
IS mentioned m B_eudall’s list along with commentaries on 
It, chiefly that of Anandadatta, and in the Tanjur the oram- 
matical works as given by Csoma are either Candraaomin's 
work or others still later, ° 

The Niddesa also shows the beginnings of lexicography 
and its continuation appears in the marmasamgraha 
Mahmyutpattt. Its full development is seen in the Amara- 
hosa of Amarasimha, who was a Buddhist himself. It is not 
mentioned by 1-tsing, and Winternitz puts it between the 
sixth and eight centuries. There are several copies of it in 
Bendall s list, and it is also in the Tanjur. 

Apart from philosophy, which formed part of the doctrinal 

1 Ch. 34, ed. Takakusu. 

2 Dr. B. C. Law has pointed out in Buddhaghosa a passage 
reminscent of Panini. V. 2, 93. , It m asked whether this comes 
directly from 1 anim or from some adaptation, but it certainly corres- 
ponds much more closely with Panini than with the corresponding 
^tra and vrtti of Candragomin, IV. 2, 97. The Pali grammar of 
Kaccayana is later than Buddhaghosa and belongs to the literature 
ot Ceylon. Later works, says Geiger, follow the models of Sanskrit 

SltrpLf “--hani. 
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teaching, two important secular subjects are medicine and 
astronomy. That medicine must have been studied early we 
know from the Vinaya, as the sixth chapter of the Mahavagga 
is devoted to medicines and surgery. I-tsing mentions eikitsa- 
vidya, but there is nothing in the surviving literature to 
indicate that it ever became an independent study. He does 
not mention jyotisa among the vidyas, and it is clear that as 
astrology was an integral part of astronomy and the chief 
motive of its study, the latter science could not be expected 
to flourish so long as Buddhism forbade interpretation of the 
stars (e. g. Sn. 927 and Nd. I, 381).^ It came in when the 
practice of astrology revived. The only astronomical work 
mentioned in Mitra’s list is atika on the Jain work Suryapraj- 
napti. Among the Buddhist fragments from Central Asia 
edited by Hoernle is an astrological work which shows that 
it is based on Greek astrology, and that Buddhism had come 
to adopt astrological practices. There is also evidence ef 
Greek influence in the list of the nine planets in MaTimyut. 
164. The fi.rst seven of them beginning with Aditya are in the 
order of the days of the week, and this order, which depends 
on an elaborate assignment of a planet to each of the 24 
hours of the day, came from Greece. ® 

It is certain that the monasteries of Magadha were the 
chief places where this Sanskrit literature was studied, and 
probably also the region of its origin. It represents the | 
product of several schools and shows certain relations with ; 
Pali works. But the views of scholars concerning the district . 
where Pali, as we know it, originated are so divergent that ' 

1 The knowledge of astronomy among the Buddhists has been 

treated in the writer’s article Sun, Moon, and Stars ( Buddhist) \n \ 
Hastings’ Ency. of Rd. and Ethics. . 

2 The Ptolemaic order of the planets is Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 

, Sun, Venus, Mercury,. Moon. The lord of the first hour of Sunday ^ 
is the Sun, of the second hoar; Venus, and soon. This makes the i 
Moon the lord of the Monday, and so on throughout ; 

the Week.. 
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it is impossible to do more than draw attention to a problem 
still in need of solution. It is the question not of the 
original language of Buddha and his first disciples, but of the 
Pali of Ceylon. The Pali of the time of Btiddhaghosa was 
no living language, except in so far as it may have been 
learnt and used within each monastery. The commentaries 
of that time were translations and adaptations in Pali of 
those already existing in Singhalese. The traces of an earlier 
dialect surviving in the Canon may be survivals of the dialect 
in which it existed when it was taken to Ceylon. But it is 
the Pali as used by Buddhaghosa which the Singhalese 
tradition calls Magadhl.^ The view that Pali really was the 
language of Magadha is generally rejected, and various 
attempts to fix the district in India where Pali developed 
have been made on the assumption that it must have been 
somewhere else than Magadha. 

Oldenberg sought it in South India, probably in the 
kingdoms of the Andhras or Kalihgas.® According to Prof. 
B. O. Pranks its original home was in a district somewhere 
in the middle to the west of the Vindhya mountains. “Accord- 
ingly it is not impossible, though naturally a pure supposition, 
that the city of Ujjen, which evidently bad become a centre 
of culture comparatively early, also formed the centre of the 
dialect-area of literary Pali.”^ This was also the view of 
Westergaard and B. Kuhn, which Oldenberg expressly reject- 
ed. Sir G-eorge Grierson holds that “we have a strong reason 


1 Buddhaghosa was told to go and translate the AtthakathS into 
Magadhanam nirutii, Mhvs. p. 251 (Tumour), quoted by Dr. B. C. 
Law, The life and work of Buddhaghosa, p. 75. 

2 Vinaya, Introd., p. I. 

3 Pali und Sanskrit, p. 138. By literary Pali Dr. Franke merely 
means the Pali as generally understood. The reason is that he uses 
the general term Pali to include the spoken Aryan languages of the 
whole of sub-Himalayan India and Ceylon ; ib. p. vi. There is nothing 

except that it has nbt won general 
acceptance, and that schol^s sfill call these languages Prakrit. 
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for concluding that literary Pali is the literai’y form of the 
MagadhI language, the then home of India, as it was spoken and 
as it was used as a medium of literary instruction, in the Taksa- 
sila University.^ The conclusion of Rhys Davids was that 
“Buddhism born in Nepal, received the garb in which we now 
know it in Avanti, in the far West of India,” and he held that 
this was nearer to the other view “so often put forward as 
convenient that Buddhism arose in Magadha and that its 
original tongue was Magadhi.”® These are the results of thirty 
years of research, 

Geiger has taken the unpopular course of holding that 
the tradition of the Chronicles and commentaries is the 
true one, and that what they call MagadhI is MagadhI.® 
Oldenberg’s statement that “it is certain that the Pali lan- 
guage is not the MagadhI language”, merely means that it is 
not the language of the Asokan inscriptions. There is not 
slightest reason why the texts of the Canon should have been 
adapted to the spoken language of the time of Asoka, It is far 
more likely that the dialect of the texts had already begun to 
form a sacred language , and we know that there was a rule 
in the Vinaya saying that the monks were to learn the word 
of Buddha in its own grammar or dialect, anujan^mi hhihhhave 
sahaya niruUiya huddhavacanayi 'pariyajpmituni, and Buddha- 
ghosa understands this as meaning in the MagadhI language. 
It is true that this sentence has been understood against both 
grammar and tradition in a quite opposite sense, but this does 
not now need discussion. 

The latest attempt to solve the question has been made 
by Dr. M. Walleser,^ who also decides for Magadha, but it 
cannot be said that within the space of twenty-four pages he 

I Commemorative Essays presented to Sir, R. G. Bhandarkar, 

’ 2 Cambridge Histosy of ttidla, l. 1 87. 

3 Pali Litteratur ttnd Sprache, p. 3. 

4 S^r^ickeuncliitifHat'd^Paii-Kamns, Heidelberg, '1924; * 
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has done Justice to the arguments of his predecessors. He 
further prejudices his own ease by assorting that Pali means 
not the body of sacred texts but the language in which they 
were composed. However, his evidence for the phrase pali- 
hhasa rests merely on Childers, and ignores such decisive 
passages as that of the MahUvamsa referred to above, and 
thus translated by Dr. B. C. Law : ‘‘The Pali (text of the 
Tripitaka) only {palimattam) has been brought over here. 
The Ceylon commentary is current among the people of 
Ceylon. Please go there and study it, and then translate 
it into MEg&dhl (wagadhanaiJi niruttiya parivattehi).”^ But 
Dr. Walleser has certainly made the claims of Magadha more 
probable, and it may be hoped that deeper investigation of 
the geographical question will lead to the establishing of 
further links in the history of Buddhist scholarship. 


E. d. Thomas 




MaHabhirata Philosophy— Moksadharma 

This paper is canfiaed to a study of the Moksadharma 
section of the 12th book of the Mahabharata as it contains 
discussions, which throw much light on the nature of philo- 
sophic speculation in the Epic. The very setting of the 
book has a philosophic bearing. Yudhisthira has lost many 
of his kinsmen in the Great War and has accordingly become 
dejected. He asks Bhisma, who is now sleeping on a bed of 
arrows (sai'a-talpa) to explain to him the highest ideal of life^ 
higher than either of the two, Raja-dharrna and Apad-dharma, 
which he has already described to him. 

The Moksadharma is not however the only philosophic 
section in the Epic. The Sanatsujatiya of the fifth book 
(chapters 40-45), the Bhagavad-glta. of the sixth (chapters 25- 
42), and the Anugita of the fourteenth (chs. 16-51) are other 
important philosophical sections. Barring the Gita, the Moksa- 
dharraa is the most important of them. It presents the 
characteristic variety of philosophical views of the age. 

The philosophic importance of this section is also admitted 
by all scholars® and attested by the fact that Sankara, who 
quotes^ only sparingly from what falls outside theVedic litera- 
ture, has several quotations from it, for instance, in his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavad-glta. 

I* Mbh., XII, 174. 1. 

2 Keith and Hopkins draw their conclusions on the “Epic Philo- 

sophy” from the materials of this section. Cf. Hopkins, The Great 
Epic, pp. 85-190 ; Keith, The Sahkhya System, pp. 29-53. Deussen 
also attempted to investigate epic philosophy first by collecting together 
and translating this section along with the others. Vijnanabhiksi] 
quotes profusely' {r^ :.t|isis^tbn in his commentaries on the Sankhya 
Sutras and the Yoga ,SStrS?. ' - 

3 35:11. 175 {38), ;iy7 (35), 301 (17), 241 (7), 24s (12). , _ I 
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The process by which the Bharata underwent transforma- 
tion and grew into its present size through additions and 
alterations indicates the general nature of its philosophy. 
A book, a national Epic, that fell into the hands of poets 
and scholars that lived between 500 B. c. and 200 A. n. cannot 
claim to possess a single system of philosophy. If it were 
the work of a single author or at least of a single school and 
remained unaltered by later poets, we could have expected 
such a thing in the epic. For a system means a consistent 
whole. It is “an association of thoughts which collectively be- 
long to and are dependent on a single centre. A system has 
therefore an individual author, whether he has himself origi- 
nated the thoughts brought together in the system, or has only 
adjusted to one another and welded into a consistent whole 
imperfect thoughts derived from vvithout.” The Epic that 
has absorbed into it the thoughts of many centuries cannot 
claim to contain a system. Not only words and phrases, but 
whole lines and the ideas of different systems have been inter- 
polated into it. 

. All scholars, who have attempted to define the nature of 
the philosophy of the Epic, have admitted it to contain an 
eclectic teaching, Garbe believes it to be an amalgamation 
of the Vedantism of the Upanisads and the Bhagavata religion 
with an independently developed Sankbya, Keith defines it 
to be a confused mass of ideas representing various schools of 
thought. It is a world of chaos out of which it is impossible 
to deduce a system. It is a conglomeration of different 
systems and the only peculiarity is its theistic tinge. Deussen 
attempted to define the Epic philosophy in his ‘Four philoso- 
phical texts of the BhSrata,’ as representing the transitional 
stage of thought, the philosophy of the Epic age, midway bet- 
ween the Vedic and the Classical epochs, during which period 
there took' place a transition from the Idealism of the XJpa- 
lii|ads to the Realism of the classical SMkhya. Historically 
; speaking the Epic must represent . a transitional stage of 
'■ hot ' . pjfeelhde 'Vus from . defining its 
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philosophy as eclectic, especially as it has received so many 
additions in the course of ages. 

Besides the Idealism of the Upanisads, there existed the 
schools . of Carvaka. The Upanisads themselves, either singly 
or as a whole, did not present single system of thought. 
During the long period of transition from the early Upani- 
sads to the MahSbharata, Indian thought was in a state of 
turmoil. There were many currents and cross currents 
running against one another. It has been said that free 
speculations in the east of the Midland were mostly atheistic 
and later on culminated in such systems as Buddhism and 
Jainism, in the West there developed a theistic system with 
a personal God, and in the Midland, throve the doctrine of 
the Upanisads. And nearly all these types of thought are 
found in the Epic making its teaching miscellaneous in 
character. The authors of the work, whoever they might 
be, have not attempted a deliberate selection of the philo.- 
Sophie material with a definite system in view. They have 
collected together those half-philosophic and half-narrative 
‘Itihasa-sarnvadas’ which were current at the time among 
the people and which had a bearing on the ‘Moksa-dharma’. 
The first point to be noted therefore is that the Moksadarma 
does not contain any single doctrine either fully systematised 
or in the process of systematisation. It is to be taken as a 
more or less heterogeneous collection of many doctrines known 
at the time, even after making sufficient allowance for inter- 
polations that certainly have crept into the work during the 
long period of its growth. , 

Under the circumstances, the only thing we can do is to 
analyse the teaching as it is found into its various elements. 
While the whole teaching can be characterised in no definite 
way either as Vedanta or Sankhya, or something like it, the 
elements of, it generally fall, _ as will be seen, under one or 
other pf the epstnmcsaly ;;;kno-wn van of Indian thought. ! 
This ,‘non-dpscripi-:oh»]ffeter, however,, applies, only to the; 
metaphysical side if Jhe . teaching.. There is .another sidi,.,yiz.j | 
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tlie practica], which readily admits of being definitely descri- 
bed, From this side we may say that there is even a certain 
measure of consistency in the teaching of the section. This 
consistent teaching is asceticism “a fact which greatly in- 



fluenced and gave a particular shape to Indian religion”. 
The as ceticism that is taught is, no doubt, not precisely the 
same everywhere. There are differences of greater or less im- 
portance in details. But yet as asceticism, it is one. The 
Moksa-dharma indeed begins with the exposition of the 
ascetic theory of life in answer to the question of the dejected 
Yudhisthira. 

But there is also a comparatively minor current of thought, 
viz., theism. It is prominent only in the dialogue between 
Mrtyu and Prajapati and in the Naraya^Iya section of the 
book and there it becomes more conspicuous than asceticism 
itself. In the Narayanlya teaching especially, asceticism is 
absorbed into the theistic teaching and appears in some form 
as one of its elements. Elsewhere, however, theism emerges 
to the surface only occasionally and asceticism is the regular 
teaching. 

Asceticism on the one hand and theism on the other' are 
both in harmony with the popular character of the Epic. 
On apriori grounds we can easily see why these two as 
theories appeal to the common people. But this is not all. 
There is also historical evidence for concluding that they did 
so appeal to the people about the time when the Bharata was 
composed. Asceticism began as a reaction against the ritual- 
ism already found in the late Mantras and underwent further 
elaboration in the BrShmana period. The Brahmapas were entire- 
ly concerned with the sacrifice. The religion they promulgated 
was the religion of the ‘priests’ and not of the common people. 
This religion of the sacrifice became developed to such an 
extent . that sacrifice by itself was regarded as possessing 
some mystical potency. The ideas of sacrifice in the abstract 
which' appears in some of the Brahraanas pushed the eere- 

and even the -ipaterials 
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used in the sacrifice became objects of adoration. There was 
nothing, neither idea nor action, which had not some connection 
with sacrifice. In fact sacrifice Was considered the essence 
of the whole world. This religion had no intimate connec- 
tion with the life of the common people. The conservative 
spirit of the priestly class and the caste duties made it impos- 
sible for the non-priestly class to perform any sacrifice with- 
out the assistance of a priest. Accordingly in sacrifice, hired 
priests played an active part, while the sacrificer only a passive 
one. This meant that the ordinary man had no way to exert 
himself in religious affairs, and feel and live the ideal life. 
But ‘a religious man will always desire to exert himself for the 
attainment of perfection -according to the light that is given 
to him.’ Asceticism came as a boon to the common people. 
It appears to have first originated among the liberal section 
of the Brahraaiias and adopted wholesale in later times by 
the common people. The liberal Brahmapa thought that by 
ascetic practices he could attain ends desirable for himself 
as the priest would get by sacrifice. Accordingly a clear 
distinction was made between the two methods, and asceticism 
in some form or other stood in opposition to the hieratic 
religion, In this connection, it is pertinent to quote what 
Dr. Winternitz says about the existence in Indian literature 
of the two opposing elements of thought : “Now, I believe, 
that this Parivrajaka or ^ramana or Ascetic literature has 
been preserved to us to. a much greater extent than Leumann 
thought. It is to be chiefly found in -the didactic parts 
of the Mahabharata and occasionally also in the Purap-as. 
This Ascetic literature is partly pre'^Buddhistic and traces 
of it are already found in the Upanisads, partly contepi- 
poraneous with Buddhist and Jaina-' literature. If there 
had not been two different representatives of intellectual 
and spiritual -iife |n- I^ could we explain the 

constant ocour^ftos-r bf th« phrase,, Srsmapiaa and Brah- 
in the Buddfiisi Jaeired texts, : of Samana-bainbhana 
16 Afeoka^s • and the ■ distinctions, Megasthenes 
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makes between Brahmaioas and Sramaijaa (Brahmanai and 
Sarmanai)^” 

The theism of the Narayaniya, again, is eventually to be 
traced to a reaction against the speculative absolutism of 
the Upanisads, Epic theism partly goes back to the mono- 
theism of the late mantras and so far it is a natural develop- 
ment of the old belief. For, at the close of the Brahma^ia 
period, Brajapati became the highest and the only God, 
and on the rise of new Vedie gods like Visfl.u, Rudra, and 
Narayana high in the esteem, he gradually lost his position. 
Visnu and later, Narayana, became the supreme god-head 
of this Vedic monotheism. Epic theism reflects both the 
positions of Prajapati. In the Mrtyu-Prajapati dialogue, 
foj- instance, Prajapati is the highest god. He haa been 
there described as the ‘Lord of the Universe’ and as: the 
‘God of gods,’ bestowing boons upon a minor god, Sthanu, 
and deputing the goddess Mrtyu (Death) to carry on his own 
work of destruction on earth (256, 20-21 ; 257, 17-20). 

But in the Narayanlya it is Narayapa or Vispu (for both 
have already been identified) is the supreme god ; and 
Prajapati who is no other than Brahman is a ‘Creature’ of 
Narayana. This theism of the Vispu or Narayana cult was 
amalgamated with the well-developed theism of the Vasudeva 
cult and the result is the theism of the Narayanlya. This 
theism, may be represented as a reaction against ritua- 
lism, for, it stands opposed to the religion of the sacrifice, 
which made sacrifice more important than the God or gods 
to whom it was offered. But in the main it is the result of 
a reaction against the abstract teaching of the earlier Upa- 
nipds. 

An examination of the material that has been worked 
ftp into the Moksadharma shows that the Epic was mainly 
I to appeal to the common people. The larger part 
in tke iMitewc legends and stories probably curreed 
, atRong the tsommon people. The stoefea, 

gaipvidas, are abncp^t 
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always described as ‘IthihSsas’ implying thereby their antb 
quity (cf. Itbihasam pnratanam,) and suggesting that cur- 
rency among the people was the only guarantee for their 
genuineness. Sometimes they are described as GitS or 
‘Song,’ (ef, Manlci Gita, Pihgala Gits, Bodhya Gita), which 
points to the fact that there were metrical statements or 
songs which enshrined a religious or philosophic doctrine 
suggested by deep experience in life. Such half-narrative 
and half-philosophic dialogues are also found in the Upanisads 
and the Tripitaka. These two elements, forming the chief 
stuff of the Epic, suggest its popular origin in the ballads 
which were recited by the common people at the religious 
or secular festival. It also implies a contrast with the 
scriptural teaching which had a different source. While the 
latter quotes scripture for its authority, the former, an old 
Gita or ItihSsa for its support, 

R. R. Iybnoar 


Easatala or the Under-World 

V 

The Raksas or Raksasas and the Yaksas are said to 
he the descendants of Kasyapa by his wife JEhasa. ^ R5vap.a, 
in his expedition to Rasatala, killed Vidyujjihva, the husband 
of his sister Surpafliakha, who is mentioned as a 
Bak^sas Raksasl.** The RSksasas evidently derived 
' ' their name from the river Araxes, on the banks 
of which they originally lived. Most probably their original 
name was Araksa, but like the Amardi who were called 


K^S tu fak^rakaamisi jAm^eiiMsa 
i Utfeara, cK, \ 
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Mardi, a tribe which lived on the shore of the Caspian Sea, and 
like the Armenians who were called Ramanlyakas, they were 
called Raksa instead of Araksa, by the elision of the initial o. 
They were very likely the tribe called Arachoti which lived 
close to the Massagetse and the Bactrians,. mentioned by 
Strabo,^ Arachoti is evidently composed of which is a 

corruption of Araxes and ti which . is a contraction oi te-le or 
tie-le . meaning the Huns, There can be no doubt that the 
Araxes is the Jaxartes, as it flowed through the country of the 
Massagetse who from all accounts lived on the banks of 
the Jaxartes,? Like the Massagetse. and other Scythic 
tribes the Raksas were cannibals,® The Raksasas are men- 
tioned in the Avesta, where it is said : “Away, do I abjure the 
iniquitous of every kind who act as Raksas aet.”^ The 
Raksas therefore were a Hunnie tribe, and were Turanians 
and not the aborigines of India as have been supposed by 
some writers, The Yaksas were a tribe of Raksas. Ravana, 
the king of the Raksas, was a step-brother of Kuvera, the 
king of the Yaksas.® The Yaksas apparently derived 
their name from the Yaxartes (Jaxartes), on the banks 
of which they lived with the Raksas. The Buddhist stories 
of Harita-yaksinI, who devoured the children of Rajagrha, 
and of Vakula-yaksa show that the Yaksas were also 
cannibals.® They were proverbially black, which indicates 
that they were the “black or sun-burnt Huns of the north.”’ 
In the Indian folk-lore the Yaksa-s are represented as the 


. I Sira^ai-hk. xi, ch, viii, 8 (vol. ii, p. 248). 

, ,2 INd., bk. - xi, ch. viii, 6 (vol, ii, p. 24.7) ] Herodotus, hk. 1 , da, 
201 ; see also Sacred Books 'of i^e East, vol. iv, p. ■3.,- Tod's Rajasthan, 

vdl, I,, ch'.’ vi." . 

, ” 3 Hamilton and Falconer's Btra'bo', vol.-l, pp. 299, 464, 

4 ' Farwa xti iiv vol.'xxxi,' p. 249. . ■ • 

5 Ramayana, Uttara, ch, 13. 

hk- h 9 ^Qpx\s Records of Eastetft Qountries, .voi I, 
'Vol, ii, p. 191. ‘ ' ' ■ ■ ^ 

‘-^v ■^^i/4'5^',45.ryol,^xxivTp. 565 /. .'.vi.'C :: 


[5.>.yol, xxivr p. s 65 ,,«^ .r 
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Siddhas. 


guardians of buried treasures like the ‘Leprechauns” with 
their pot of gold in the fairy tales of Europe. 

The Siddhas, who appear according to the Brahmaflid.a 
Parana^ to have lived on the north of the Nisada or the 
Hindukush mountain, were undoubtedly the 
Sydraese or Oxydraese mentioned by Megasthenes 
and other writers,^ who lived close to Mount Nysa, and are 
said to have been the followers of Bacchus who has been 
identified ■ with Siva.® They lived most probably near the 
source of the Oxus. Perhaps a colony of this tribe dwelt in 
the Punjab near Multan at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
and were known as Sudrakas ; they were the ally of the 
MSlavas or Malloi of the Greeks. - - ' . 

The Gandharvas were not also the aborigines of India. 
They represent the Gandarians mentioned by Herodotus^ and 
. . ; perhaps Gadha of the Avesta,? and Gadha is 

Gandharvas. gynojjyjYxofls with Saka or Scythian, and Saka 

is a synonym for “a thief who carries off cattle.” It is remark- 
able that in the Behistun- inscription (516 B.c.),. in the fifth 
year of the reign of Darius, Gadara is mentioned among his 
conquered countries. Gadara has been considered to be the 
same as Gandhara or Gandharva-desa.® It should be 
stated here that the Gandarians and the Dadiese fought under 
one commander Artyphius, and not with the Indians under 
Pharnazathres, in the army of Xerxes.’ Hence it is very 
probable that the Gandharvas were the Gandarian tribe of 
Scythians. According to Eawlinson, the Gandarians held 


1 Brahnianda P., ch. 44. . . 

2 Strabo, bk. xv, i, 8 (vol. iii, p. 76). 

3 McCrindle’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and 

Arnan,p. Ill note. ■ • . ■ • - i- • 

4 RawHuson’s Herodotus, bk. vii, ch. 66 (vol. ii, p. 147). - - ■ 

5 voL-xxlit, ' 

6 See itty GeographiecdjM^snary of Ancient and Mediaeval India 

s. y, '-f-- ?;■ ■■ • • ■ ■ ■ 

■ f bk. 66 (vohii, pp, 145, 147^ -- : 
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Kinnaras. 



Kabul and tbs mountain tract on both sides of the Kabul 
river as far as the upper course of the Indus.^ 

The Kinnaras appear to be the Kimmerii of Strabo. With 
regard to this tribe Herodotus says : “The wandering Scythians 
once dwelt in Asia, and there warred^ with the Massagetae, 
but with little success ; they therefore quitted 
their homes, crossed the Araxes, and entered the- 
land Cimmeria. For the land which is now inhabited by the 
Scyths was formerly the country of the Cimmerians.”^ They 
must have therefore lived on the northern side of the Jaxartes. 
The sculptural representation of a kinnara is the figure of 
a bird with the face of a human being, though it is often 
described as having the shape of a man with the face of a 
horse, perhaps in conformity with the idea conveyed by the 
term • ‘kin nara,’ the literal meaning of which is “Is this a 
man As the kinnaras were heavenly musicians, the figure 
of lire bird perhaps represents their proficiency in singing, 
and the face of the horse, which represents a long face, indi- 
cates their Turkish origin. The Kimmerii originally lived on 
the Caucasus and they were considered to be an almost mythi- 
cal race.® They evidently afterwards lived at the Ust Urt 
plateau in Kharizm, and “the inhabitants of Kharizm former- 
ly had the fame of being proficients in the art of music.”^ 

The names of towns, rivers, etc., mentioned in the Puranas 
confirm that Basatala was ^akadvlpa or Scythia. In the 
BSmayana® we find the names of the following 
towns and places : Bhogavatl, Asraa, Manimayi, 
Varuna-pura, Bali-alaya and Kgirada-sagara. The town of 
Bhogavatl was guarded by Vasukl. The word Bhogavatl is 


Bhogavatl. 


1 Rawlinson’s Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World, 
iy, p;''20. 

: 2 Rawlinson’s Zfewdfo/w, bk. iv,;ch. xi, -33 (vol. I, p. 291). 

of the Empires, p. 342. 

8 fournep to the Norik of India, vol, I, p, 179, 
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is the Sankritised form of J5aHc?Ai mentioned in the Avesta^ 
which was the ancient name of Balkb, — the Bactria of the 
Greeks. It was the capital of Baetriana, which was subvert- 
ed the Scythians in 135 b.o.,“ and it was called Uin-ul- 
Bilad, “the mother of cities.” It contained formerly many 
fine palaces and buildings of marble, the ruins of which existed 
at the time of Marco Polo in the 14th century a.d.® It is 
said to have been the ornament of all Ariana.^ The opulence, 
prosperity and fame of Bhogavatl (Balkh) or Bactria was 
due to the fact it was the emporium of Asiatic commerce.® 
Bactria, according to Strabo, was also called Zariaspa, and it 
stood upon a river of the same name which emptied itself 
into the river Oxus,® and the river was evidently called 
Bhogavatl, the river Bactrus of Curtius, from the famous 
town situated upon it.’ Burnes thinks that Zariaspa is a 
corruption Shahr-i-Sabz (Kesh) in the kingdom of Bokhara, 
the birth-place of Nadir Shah.® Bhogavatl is also called 
Patalapura,® as it was the capital of the province of Patala. 
It is stated in the Mahabharata^ ° that ^esa Naga, who 
represents “Sse*’ of Sogdiana, resided at this place. I^tala, 
therefore, as a province, comprised both Baetriana and Sogdi- 
ana, the river Oxus flowing between them. Strabo also 
says that the Sacse occupied Baetriana and Sogdiana,^ ^ as 
stated before, Burnes says, “Balkh boasts an antiquity beyond 

1 Vendidad, ch. i ( 5 . A. A, vol. I, p. 2). 

2 Professor E. J, Rapaon’s p. Ii8. . , 

3 Yule’s Marco Pelo% voL 1, p. 151 . * 

4 bk. xij, ch, xL 

5 Hamilton and Falconer’s vol. I, p. 23, note 2. 

6 StrabOt bk. xi, ch. xi, 8. 

7 Burnes’ woL 211. , \ 

8 vol. Hi, p.; 0 . ■ 

: -9, Udycgai,:ch..,^.; ^ , ,, x 

II Sirabo,hk. xi, ch. viii, 4; HamHtori and Fatoiier's 
vol. ii, pp. 246, 240 note. 
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most otlier cities in the globe” and that its ruins extend over 
a circuit of about twenty miles.^ .. ; 

The town of Asina is tbe same as Aksu, the Oxiana of 
the Greeks.. It was the bead-quarters of the 
province of Vaksh or Aksu^ situated between 
the river Oxus and its tributary called Vaksh ..or Aksu,; 
the Ochus of Strabo, in the country of Sogdiana,®. The river 
Oxus, which is the Okos of the Greeks, formed the boundary 
between Bactriana and Sogdiana. It derived its name from 
its tributary, the Vaksh or Aksu,® evidently -called As'ma by 
the Aryans, and therefore in the ^g Veda^ the Oxus is called' 
Asraanvatl from its tributary, just as it is called Bhogavatl 



Gahga in the Puranas,® from, its tributary called Bhogavatl 
or Bakhdhi river, the Bactrus of Quintus Curtius,® on which. 
Bakhdhi or Balkh is situated. The river Aksu (Vaksh) is 
the Vaksu of the Matsya PurSija,’ Vamksu of the Bhaga-; 
vata,® Caksu of the .Brahmanda PurSiia,® , Iksu of the 
Visnu P.urana,^° all these names being some . forms or vari- 
ants of Aksu. , Asma was the capital of Sogdiana, which 
was Rasatala proper, being situated in the basin between the: 
Jaxartes (the Basa of the Rg-Veda) and the Oxus, and Basa-: 
tala is the same as Patala. The name of Patalapura was 
originally applied to Asma, as it is said in the Vamana 
Puraha^ ^ that ^‘Asmaka is the foremost city of Patala,” and 


1 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p, 204.- 

2 Vambery’s Intro., ■ p. xxii, note r.- - 

3 Ibid., Intro., p. xxii, note l ; Dr, Modi’s- -Anaent Pataliputra 

fBBRAS.,v 6 h xxiv, p. 520, ■ 

4 l^g-Veda, X, 53-8. 

5 Brhad-dharma P., Madhya, ch. 22, v, 50. - 

6 Bntnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, p. 211. 

7 Matsya P., ch. loi, quoted in the Babdakalpadruma, s. v. nadS,. 

g BrahmSnda P,,ch. Si’ ■ 
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there cannot be the slightest doubt that the seat of govern- 
ment was afterwards removed to Bhogavatl (Bahhdhi) or 
Balkh which has since been called Patalapura, for we do not 
hear of the name of Markanda or modern Samai’kancl, 
which w'as destroyed by Alexander the Great in the 4th 
century B. cA in any of the ancient works of the Hindus. 
Asma evidently existed before Markamia became the capital 
of Sogdiana. Though the Mahabharata® does not mention 
the name of Asma, yet it appears from a chapter of the 
Udyoga Parva that it refers to it by the name of Patala- 
pura, which does not evidently mean Bhogavatl, as the latter 
is mentioned elsewhere as a town different from Patalapura.® 
It says that all the Brahmins of Patala were devoted to the 
performance of Go-vrata or the rites relating to Go or cow. 
It should be stated that the ancient names of Sogdiana appear 
to have been “Gau” and “Sughda”, and it was the second of the 
sixteen localities created by Ahura Mazda. ^ The words 
“Sughda,” “Sogd” and ‘‘Sogdiana were perhaps considered to 
have been the growth upon the word Gau or perhaps variants 
of the word sughur which in Turkish means couo.^ It is also 
related in the Vendidad® that Angra Mainyu, the evil 
spirit, thereupon counter-created the fly called ‘Skaitya’ 
which brings death to ox and cattle. Hence it will be re- 
marked that Go-vrata is mentioned in connection with PStala 
in conformity only with its name of Gau which means a cow. 
It is also mentioned that near Patalapura, fire is continually 
burning. This, of course, refers to the spring of oil which 
according to Strabo® existed near the river Ochus which is 
identical witAthe river Vakhsh, or Aksu and it appears also 

I bk. xi, ch. xi, 4. 2 MM., Udyoga, ch. 98. 

3 Wd., Udyoga, chs. QS, 102. 

4 Vambery’s History BMhura, p, 5. 

5 'Bmxx'eidTrmdsinUBMhafa,'io\,\v.,'g,zi^, 

f. Vmdidad, ch. t in S,B£, yol, hi, 6. . . . 

8 ifM.) Udyog^^ ch,^.^^^^^^, 9 bk. xi, ch, xi, 
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that there are still petroleum wells in the country around 
Samarkand and Ferghana, the capital of which is Khokand.^ 
All these circumstances show that Patalapura of the Maha- 
bharata was Asma, the capital of Sogdiana. Asma wms inhabited 
by the daityas called Kalakeyas. The Kalakeyas were the Kara- 
Asavana of the Avesta mentioned with the “Turanian Danus” 
(Danavas) and “the most mighty Duraekatea” (Daitya) who 
were the enemies of the Arjrans. The word Asma means a stone 
and the word Ascibmia means ‘one who kills with a stone’ (Asan- 
ban), the sling being, as it seems, the favourite weapon of the 
Danus (Yast, xiii, 38)®.” Hence Asabana was a descriptive 
epithet of Kara, the Sanskritised form of which is Eala, both 
the words meaning black, and there can be no doubt that 
from Asavana the name of the town Asma was derived. The 
word is a pleonastic and derivative form of Eala 

or Kara. These Kara-Asavanas or Kalakeyas were evidently 
Kara-niru which is another name for the Hiung-nu or 
Huns.® It is curious that in the ancient map of Sogdiana 
there is a town by the name of Petra Sogdiana ivhich means 
the same thing as Asma, the word Petra meaning stone ; it 
was situated on the north of Oxiana. It should also be 
remarked that the Mahabharata^ in connection with another 
tribe of Huns named Nivata-Kavaea relates that they were 
quite adepts in ‘raining down stones unseen upon their 
enemies,’ This evidently means that the Daityas or the 
Huns, as a class, were expert sling throwers. The Bhagavata^ 
distinctly says that the Nivata-Kavachas and other Kalakeyas 
lived in the sphere called Rasatala, The derivation of the 
word Patala as given in the Mahabharata® seems to be based 
on this idea. It says that Pata means fall and AJcam means 


1 Contemporary Review, October, 1921, p. 504. 

2 Aban Yast (v) 73, vol. xxiii, p. 71), 

3 Beal’s Records of the Western Countries, vol. I, p. 20 n; 37n 

6 Udyoga, ch. 98. 
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great ; therefore the word Patala means a “great fall," anti 
the Mahabharata interprets this as the melting of the Moon 
and other aqueous bodies in the shape of rain by the sound 
produced by Vedic students when chanting the Vedic hymns. 
This is of course the esoteric meaning of the word Patala. But 
it seems that the “Great fall” or “Patala” meant great fall of 
stones like pattering rains showered upon the enemies by the 
inhabitants of Patala, that is, the Epthalites or Nephthalities, 
a powerful tribe of the Huns, w’ho lived on or about the banks 
of the Jaxartes and who like other Hunnic tribes were 
pi’oficient in hurling stones with their slings, ^aka-dvlpa 
is evidently the Sanskritised form of Sog-dia or Sog-dia-na, 
as Sahnala-dvipa is of Chal-dia, though the term Sakadvipa 
was applied to the whole region known by the name of 
Scy-thia. 

Manimayi of Ramaya:aa is the modern Mayraene. It 
is situated to the south-west of Balkh and to the south- 
east of Marv or Meru of the Hindus and Meru or Maru of 
the Turks, ^ the capital of Margiana, — the Mrga 
of the Pura^as, and about half-way between 
Balkh and the river Murghab, It is twenty-two miles from 
Andkhuy. The ancient town of Nisaya or Nisa, one of the 
sixteen localities created by Ahura Mazda, was situated near 
Maymene,^ The city of Maymene stands in the midst of 
hills and was a place of renowned strength.® From strategi- 
cal point of view it must have been a great and natural strong- 
hold of the Huns in olden times before the modern ordnance 
was invented, and it was renowned for the bravery of its 
defenders. According to the E.amayag.a, it was inhabited by 
the Daityas called Nivata-Kavaca. Nivata is a corruption 


Manimayl 


1 Srhat-sainkitu , ch. 16, V', 

vol. iii, p. 20 31" - ' 

2 Y&mhQty's Hisiosy oj^khara, p. j note. 

3 Vatnbery’s Trmtts m Central Asia, -g. 240, 
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of Neph-tele, or the Nephthalites, which is one of the general 
names for the Huns, and iTauaca is a corruption of Kapt- 
ehak of Deguignes, Kiptchak of Vambery, or Kipechak of 
Burnes. They were a wild and warlike nomadic tribe who 
had no home before the time of Jenghis Khan.^ The word 
Nimta-Kmaca ih.QTQioxQ means the Kapchak Huns. Their 
original abode appears to have been Desht-i-Eipchak, or the 
“Steppes” or “Plain” of Kipchak, by which is meant that 
portion of the Turanian highlands which is immediately 
to the east of the Caspian Sea, and it appears that there is 
still a country by the name of Kipchak which appertains to 
the kingdom of Khiva.® The Mahabharata also says that 
Ai’juna conquered the Nivata-Kavacas of Dtoavapura situat- 
ed on the shore of Mahasagara or the Great Sea, by which 
is evidently meant the Caspian Sea.® Vambery says, “The 
Kiptehaks are, in my opinion, the primitive original Turkish 
race,” and their discendants claim that “Desht-i-Kiptehak 
as Turkestan is named in the documents of oriental history 
was conquered and peopled by their ancestors.”^ Maymene 
is still inhabited by the Uzbegs® who are mentioned to have 
their original home in Desht-i-Kiptchak® ; at least they 
claim their connection with the Kiptehaks.’ The Uzbegs 
are now in possession of Transoxiana, that is the tract bet- 
ween the Oxus and the Jaxartes.® 


1 Vainbery's Travels in Central Asia, p. 397. 

2 Ibid., p. 342 ; Vambery’s History of Bokhara, note 2 ; Deguignes’ 
Histoire des Huns, vol. ii, p. Ixix ; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol, 
iih p. 34 L 

3 Ifibh,, Vana, ch. 166. 

4 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, pp. 382, 383. 

6 . Vambery’s History of Bokhara, 244, note 2. 
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Varunapura was evidently Aornos, one of the two princi- 
„ pal cities of Bactriana at the time of Alexander’s 

arunapuia. other city being Bactria or Balkh,^ 

But it appears that at the time of the Ramayaria 
Varu^iapura was under the dominion of the Surabhis or 
Khorasmii.® 

. Bali-alaya or the house of king Bali was evidently Balkh, 
the ancient names of which were Bactria and BakhdhI, the 
Bhogavatl of the Puranas. It is stated that the 
Bali-alaya. Turks about the second ceutury b. 0, subverted 
the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and erected an 
empire which lasted till the middle of the sixth century of 
the Christian era. The name of the capital was changed 
from Brctria into Balkh. The word Balkh is nothing but the 
old Turkish word Balikh which, according to the Turks, meant 
‘the residence of the sovereign, that is the capital.®. Bali- 
alaya has not only been evolved out of the word Balikh^ that is 
from “the residence of a king” into “the residence of king 
Bali,” but the further development of the story of Bali and 
Vamana, which was extant during the Vedie period, appears 
to have been based upon this word at a subsequent period. 
That Bali-alaya is the same as Bhogavatl appears to be con- 
firmed by the RamayaQa. It is related that Ravaiia entered 
Rasatala or Patala through a hole, and the first city he enter- 
ed was Bhogavatl, and after conquering Varu^apura, he 
entered Bali-alaya or “ Bali’s residence”, and came out of 
Rasatala without going anywhere else through the same 
hole, through which he had entered it.* Balhika of the Bha- 
visya Pura^a® and of the Byhat-samhitS® is the same as 


1 Invasion of India by Alexand0y the Great-, 

2 RmiSyana, Uttara, ch. 234 Raghuvarrtsa, i, v. 80. 

3 Y&mhQtfs History. of BoM n. 
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Balikh or Balkh. Ballilka has been abbreviated into Bahika 
in the Bhavisya Pnrag.a.i- Bali-alaya or Bali-sadma is 
synonymous with PatSlapura ; it became the capital of Patala 
after the seat of government was removed from Asma or 
Aksu. Balkh formerly covered a distance of five leagues ; 
at present only a few heaps of earth mark the site of ancient 
Bactria.® Bactria or Balkh, that is, Bhogavati or Bali-alaya, 
is situated in the country called Tu-ho-lo by Hinen Tsang j it 
is Tukhara or Tusara of the Puranas^ and Tokaristan of the 
Arab geographers.'^ Tokaristan or Turkestan therefore was 
the Sutala sphere of the Para'gias, where king Bali is said to 
have been kept confined. According to tradition Zoroaster was 
slain at Balkh in the holy war between Iran and Turan® 
It was one of the Haitalite centres.® In the middle ages 
Balkh became the capital of Islamic civilisation and was 
designated Kubbet-ul- Islam (the home of Islam) and Oram-el- 
Bul-dan (the mother of cities).’ 

Besides Bhogavati, the Mahabharata mentions two other 
cities called Patalapura and Hiranyapura and a lake called 
Varuiia-hrada in RasStala. Patalapura, as already 
Patelapura. gfcated, was originally the name of Asma and 

afterwards of Balkh, which were the capitals of Patala. 
Patanti-nagara of Patala, mentioned in the Dev! PuraiQ.a,® is 
evidently the same as Asma ; it was conquered by Asura 
Ghora, king of Kusa-dvipa. 

We have already shown that Barnaniyaka was Armenia. 
Romaka of the Brhat-samhita is a corruption of Eamaniyaka 



1 Bhaviqva P„ Pratisarga, pt. iii, ch, 3. 

2 Vambery’s Travels in Central Asia, p. 233. 

3 . Sabha, ch. 31 ; Brhat-samhita, ch. 16. 

4 Beal’s Records of the Western Countries, vol, I, p. 37 note. 
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and the word still exists in Erzeroum (Arabic Arzen-el-Moum). 
The province of Van, which now appertains to it, formed in 
. , ancient time an independent kinsdom and was 
known by the name 01 Biamas,^ the Vanayu 
of the Puraiias. The Rohita Parvata of ^almala-dvipa ap- 
pears to be Mount Ararat. 

Hirapyapura is mentioned as the capital of the Danavas 
called Nivata-Kavaca and the Daityas, ® It is, as we 
have already shown identical with Hyrcania, 
Hiiaijyapuia. town near Astrabad on the south-eastern 

side of the Caspian Sea, in Mazenderan, the scene of 
Rustom’s adventures against the “white Devas” or demons. 
The name of its king Hirapya-kasipu represents the Kaspii 
who lived on the shore of the Hiranya or the Hyrcanian 
Sea. 

The name of Bokhara has not been mentioned in any 
of the Purapas, as it did nob become the capital of Tartary, 
that is the region between the Oxus and the 
Puskai^l^ Jaxartes, “the vale, called by the Romans, Trans- 
oxiana or Transoxania till the time of the Samani- 
dus, when Emir Ismail removed the seat of bis government 
from Marakanda, the modern Samarkand, the capital of Sogdia 
or Sogdiana, to this place which is 120 miles from Samarkand.^ 
The ancient Iranian name was Jemu-keb or Jem-kot, vvhich 
was changed into the Turanian name of Bokhara when the 
Turks invaded Transoxania, the first invasion having taken 
place, according to Si r Henry Rawlinson, in the year 700 
B. 0.^ Elphinstone also thinks that the Turks had settled in 
Transoxiaua long before the Christian era.® According to Dr. 
Spiegel Bukhar “is even now the Mongolian word for a Bud- 

1 Mzspero’s Passing 0/ the EmpireSi p. 55. 

2 Mdk., Udyoga, ch. 97 ; Siva F., IV, ch. 4 ; Padma P., I, ch. 6. 

3 Vambery’s Hutory of Bokhara, Intro., p. xxvii, p. 66. 

S lEIphinstone^s Histitry of India, p. 266, 
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dhisfc temple or a monastery.”^ BMishara is the Sanskriti- 
secl form of B^ihhar ; it is mentioned in the Rajatarangi^l ; 
it was conquered hy Lalitaditya, king of Kashmir, in the 8 th 
century a. d. Puskara of the Matsya Pura^a^ is a corrup- 
tion or variant of Bhuskara. Puskara is mentioned in the 
HarivamSii as the place where Visnu killed the Daitya 
named Madhu.® Perhaps Bokhara is referred to in the 
Bhavisya PuraQ.a by the name of Taittiri-nagara or the 
city of Tarfcary.'^ Bub the ancient Iranian name of Jem-ket 
or Jem-kot (Jamakot) which, according to Abulfeda, “was 
considered as the eastern end of the habitable world” has been 
preserved by the Hindus and absorbed in their astronomical 
terminology as Yamahoti, signifying now the most eastern 
point of the world on the equator from the meridian of 
Lanka. ® The ruins of Bykund (Baikutitha ? ), one of the 
most ancient cities in Turkestan, lie about twenty miles to 
the south of Bokhara which did not then exist. 

Bibhavarl of the Bhagavata® was puri or town of Varu]i.a 
in Patala where Hira^yaksa was killed. It appears to be a 
corruption of Baveru of the Baveru Jataka/ 
Bibhavari. Bamri of the Kgveda® and Bawri of the Avesta. 

Baveru is the Sanskritised form of Babiru or 
Bapilu, the ancient name of Babylon as it appears from the 
Behistun inscription,® mentioned as Pripru in the Rg-veda.^® 
From the inscription of Boghaz-Keui it appears that the 


1 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. 14. 

2 Matsya P., ch. 120, p. 44. 
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Mittanians of Northern Mesopotamia (which included Baby- 
lon) worshipped Mitra and Varup.a, who were also the gods 
of the Iranians and Indo- Aryans when they lived together in 
Ariana. Varuna was the prototype of Ahura Mazda as 
supposed by Professor Meyer. ^ ^‘Ilani TJru-w-tia" of the 
inscription, in the Babylonian language, means god Varu^ia. 
As Babylon contained the temple or “Gitader’ and the tomb 
of Bel 01 Belus, the Bala Asura of the Bhagavata,® it was 
situated in the sphere called Atala. Belus was king of Baby- 
lon ; it was he who first introduced the celebrated Chaldiau 
astronomy into that city. There was trade connection 
between India and Babylon, and the trade routes have been 
described by Layard and Isidora of Oharas. » Babylon is 
situated on the Euphrates, the Vivrti of the Garuda Purapa, 
andNivrti of the other Purapas, which rises from the mountain 
called Nephates in which it has got its source. The Rohita 
mountain of Salmala-dvipa is perhaps the Sanskritised form 
of mount Ararat. 

^ The rivers of Rasatala are the Oxus, the Jaxartes and the 
Zarafsbaii. The Oxus,^ which is also called Amudaria {Amu 
being a variant of Asma), is the As'manvatl of the 
he Oxus. Rg-veda.6 As a river of Sakadvipa it is called 
Caksu, Vaksu, Vamksu, Iksu and Sucaksu 
in the Pura^as,® all these names being variations of 
Aksu, a great branch of the Oxus, from which the name of 


1 /A6B., 1909, pp. 723, 724 ; Contemporary Review, 1931, Dec., 
p. 767 ; SiraifO, bk. xi, ch. xii, 3. 

2 Bhagavata, V, ch. 24. 
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5 Their names are mentioned in Brahman^a P„ ch. 51 ; Matsya 
p.. ch. loi ; Bhagavata, V, ch. 17 ; Visnu P., pt. II, ch. 4 ; KUrma P., 
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Oxus is derived. ^ The Oxus is called the Bhogavatl-gaHga and 
the Patala-ganga of RasStala, the former name it has received 
from a branch of the river called Baetrus on which Bakhdhi 
or Bhogavati, the Bactria of the Greeks is situated® and 
it is called Patala-ganga as it flovi^s through the “sphere” 
or province of Patala, that is, between Bactriana and Sogdiana. 
The river was held in respect by the Hindus as it formed the 
principal trade-route for conveying large quantities of Indian 
merchandise to the Hyrcanian or Caspian Sea, whence 
through the Cyrus they were transported to the Euxine and 
the Mediterranian hence it was called “Gahga” by the 
Hindus. The Oxus issues from the Sarik-kul lake in the 
Great Pamir, which by some authority is identified with the 
Anavatapta lake of the Buddhists, and there can be no doubt 
that a branch of the river formerly flowed into the Caspian Sea 
through an ancient coarse which still exists, though it now 
tails into Lake Aral.^ 

The Jaxartes, which is also called Jaj (Djadj)® and Syr- 
daria, is the Rasa of the Bg-veda, the BanghSi of the AvestS® 
the Araxes of Scythia, the Slla of the Mahabha- 
The Jaxar- rata,’^ perhaps the Gabhasti of the Purap.a® 
and Sila of Megasthenes. Strabo mentions 
three rivers by the name of Araxes ; the Araxes of Armenia,® 
the modern Aras on the northern boundary of Media, the 

I Dr. Modi’s Ancient Pataliputra in JBBRAS,, xxiv, p. 520. 

3 Brhad-dharma P., Madhya, ch. 22, v. 50 ; Burnes’ Travels 
into Bokhara^ vol. ii, p. 21 1. 

3 Geography of Straho, (by Hamilton and Falconer), vol. I, p. 113 ; 
vol. II, p. 243 j Robertson’s America, bk. I. 

.4 Beal’s Records of the Western Countries, vol. I, p. 12 note, 

■ • ‘5 History of Bokhara, 

6 Drs. Keith and Macdonell’s Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, 
209 ; vol. xxiv, -p. S32. 
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Araxes of Persia,^ the raoclern Bend-Amir, and the Araxes of 
Scythia.® The word t/a.-raries appears to be a eombination 
of the words Jaj and Araxes (of Scythia) in order to distin- 
guish the latter from the Araxes of Armenia and the Araxes 
of Persia. Prom Syr-daria the Jaxartes is called ^lla and Sita, 
the word Byr being a corruption of Sn-Hma^ {i. e. Su-RasSi), 
a local name of the Jaxartes. It should be .stated that 
Gabhasti may more properly be identified with the Murgab 
or “the river of Mrga” or Margiana in Sakadvipa. Araxes 
and Rasa are different forms of the same word. The Jaxar- 
tes rises in the same mountains as the Oxus, and falls into 
the .sea of Aral. 

The river Zarafshan, the ancient names of which are Sogd 
and Kohik, rises in the mountain called Pan-tau, perhaps 

the Phena-giri of the Brhat-samhita^ and flowing 
The Zaraf- ^ little to the north of Samarkand and Bokhara. 

vSh3.n. ' 

falls into the lake called Kara-kul also called 
“Dengiz” or sea by the Uzbek.?. It is called the “blessed” 
river, and Zarafshan means “scatterer” or “distributor of 
gold.”® It is the Hataki-nadi of the Bhagavata,® Hirafl.vati- 
nadl of the Markajjdeya PurS^a,^ and Hiranyavatl-nadi 
of the Mahabharata mentioned by Pausbbll.® Hataki, 
Hirapivatl and Hira^yavatl-nadl all mean the “golden river.” 
Hataki appears to be a corruption of Kohik. The Hatakl- 
nadl is situated in the Bi-tala “sphere” of Rasatala.® The 
Kohik is the Polymetus of the Greeks, “a name imposed by 


1 Strabo^ vol. iii, p, 132. 

2 Ibid., vol. ii, p. 247 ; Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i, p. 302. 

3 1911, p. 747- 4 Ch. XV, v. 20. 

5 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, Introduction, pp. xxxii, xxxiii ; 
Travels in Central Asia, p. 183 ; Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, vol. ii, 
p. 285. 

6 Bhagavata, v, ch; 24,: 7 Markan^eya P„ ch. 60. 

8 Mih. VI, 210 ; see Fawsboll’s Indian Mythology, s. v. Garuda but 
in Mbh, Bhi§ma P, ch. 8, the river Hairanvati is mentioned. 

9 Bh^avata,'v,ch.„it^. 
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the Macedonians, as they imposed many others, some of 
which were altogether new ,* others were deflections from the 
native appellations.^ The river is called the golden river as 
it brings fertility to the soil over which it flows and helps 
in the luxurious growth of its crops. Samarkand, which 
became the capital of the great empire founded by Timur, 
was called the paradise of the world on account of its great 
beauty and fertility brought about by this river. Elphin- 
stone also speaking of Transoxiana in which Sogdiaua is 
situated says, “while it was in the hands of the Arabs, it seems 
not to have been surpassed in prosperity by the richest por- 
tions of the globe.’’® According to the Puranas,® Siva was 
worshipped on the Hataki-nadi or Zarafsan by the name of 
Hatakesvara Mahadeva evidently by the NSgas or Huns. 

The mountain which is situated just on the outskirt of 
Rasa tala is called Meru in the Rarnayaiia® ; and Meru, accord- 


ing to the Mahabharata,^ is also the name of a 
^amta mountain of ^akadvlpa or Scythia, the Mount 
Meros of Arrian and Megasthenes, ® close to 
Mount Nysa or Nisadha Parvata of the Pura^as, that is, 
the Paropanisos mountain of Ptolemy, which is evidently a 
corruption of Parvata Nisadha, It is therefore the Hindu- 
kush range. 

The Syama-giri is also mentioned as a mountain of Saka- 
dvipa. It is evidently mount Syamaka of the 
Syama-giri. Avesta.® Both Syaraa-giri and Jamaica mean 
the “Black Mountain" and the mountain therefore 
is the Mustagh mountain, which means the Black Mountain. 


I Strabo, bk. xi, ch. xi, 5. 

, 2 Elphinstone’s History oj India, 4th ed., p. 264. 

3 Iiev\ Bhagavata, pt. 8, ch. 19 ; Devi, chs. 82, 83, 

4 Ramaywm, Uttara, ch. 25, 6 Mbh. Bhisma, ch. ii. 

'■OTCprin^ Ancient India as described by Megastkenes and 


(XliX) in S'. B. E,, vol. xxiii, p. 288, note 2 and 
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Kusesaya 


Darga-saila^ of Saka-dvipa, which means the ‘‘fort 
mountain,” is evidently the same as the El-Burz which means 
“the Bastion mountain,” and is situated on the 
southern side of the Caspian Sea ; it is the Trikuta 
mountain. mountain of the Bhagavata. ® It was Mount 
Kaspios of the Greeks named after the Kaspii, 
an extinct tribe, the Kacchapa of the Gaja-kacchapa 
story of the Mahabharata. Both Syama-giri and Durga-saila 
are part of Meru Parvata. 

The Kusesaya is the Caucasus mountain, which is a corrup- 
tion of Koh Kosh (Kus) or the mountain Kus of 
Kusa-dvipa.® 

Varuiga Hrada (lake) has been correctly identified with the 
Caspian Sea.'* It is mentioned both in the Ramayajja® and 
the Mahabharata® as being situated in Basatala. 
Sada^ The Caspian Sea is the Hyrcanian Sea of Strabo,’' 
but the Avestic name of Hyreania is Vehrkana. 
There can be no doubt that “Varuna” of the Varu^a-Hrada is 
a corruption of “Vehrkana or “Var kana,”® in other words, 
Varuna Hrada is the Hyrcanian Sea ; hence Varuna Hrada 
could not have been derived from the name of the god yaru:na. 
Though the legend makes it so, forgetting its true significance, 
the Caspian Sea is also called Mare Seruanicum or the Sea 
of Shirwan Seruanicum or Shir wan is evidently a corruption 
of Hyreania, though Shirwan has been identified with 
Albania.^® Shirwan has been further corrupted into Sarain, 


1 Mbh., Bhisma, ch. ii. 

2 Bhagamta, viii, ch, 2. 

3 V %raha P. ch. 87 ; Thornton’s Gazetteer of countries adjacent to 
India, s, v, Hindoo Koosh, 

4 Mr. Shib Chandra Seal’s Iryajafir Idinivasa, p. 7. 

Ramaya'^a, Uttara, ch. 23. 

Mbk, Udyc^a, ch. 97. : , 7 8 trabo, bk. ii, ch. i, 1 5. 

Vendidad, ch. I, 12 (41): in 8 . B. E., vol, iv, p. 7, note 8. 

Yule’s Marco Ptdo, vol. 1 , p. 59 note. 

Geography of StredbOi vol. ii, p. 217 note. ^ 


5 

6 
8 

9 

10 
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and tlie Caspian Sea is called the Sea of Sai’ain. ^ Kslra- 
sjlgara is the Sanskritised form of the sea of Shirwan ; it is 
the sea of milk caused by the milk of the Surabhi cows (or 
Khorasraii), whose country Kharism (Khiva) is situated on 
the north-eastern side of the Caspian Sea. Sura-sagara is the 
Sanskritised form of the Sea of Sarain. The Caspian Sea is 
also called Mahasagara in the PurSiijas. JBadku generally 
called Baku on the west coast of the Caspian Sea is perhaps 
the Badciva of the Puranas, as it is famous for its naphtha 
springs and mud volcanoes, the “perpetual flame” mentioned 
in the Mahabharata as existing in Varun.a-hrada ; it appears 
to have been a place of Hindu pilgrimage and was called 
Mahaj valamukhi. ® 

It should be stated here that according to the ancient 
Hindu works, the then known world, that is, the whole of 
Asia, was divided into seven Dvipas, each Dvipa 
being surrounded by a Sagara. According to the 
Paurafl.ie notion Sagara did not mean Sea only, 
but also the ocean, sea, river or lake, as Bvlpa 
(Dvi-Apa) did not mean an island, but simply a 
division situated between two sheets of water, the original mean- 
ing of the term.® The seven Dvipas are Jambu, Saka, Salmala, 
Puskara, Kusa, Kraunca and Plaksa ; and the seven Sagaras 
are Lavaca (salt), Ksira (milk), Ghrta (clarified butter), Iksu 
(sugarcane juice), Sura (wine), Dadhi (curd) and Svadu-jala 
(sweet water). Por Plaksa we have Gomeda in some Puranas® 
and Sveta-dvipa in the Mahabharata,® and for Svadu-jala we 
have Jala in some works.’ (1) Jambu-dvipa or India was 

■ I Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. ii, p. 424. 

2 Mbh., Udyoga, ch. 97 ; McCulloch’s Geographical Dictionary 

- s, V, Baht ; Asiatic Researches, v, p. 41. . 

3 Bhaskaracarya’s Siddhanta-Uroimiyi, Goladhyaya, ch. 3, v. 35. 

■ ch. 3. ■ ■ ’ ■ 

^ Matsya P„ ch. 122 ; P., ch. 63, v,6. 

V Mm„ Bhisma, ch. 12. 
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bounded by tbe Lavaiia (salt) Sagara or the Indian Ocean. 
(2) Salca-dvlpa or Scythia was bounded on its two sides by 
the Lavajia (salt) SSgara or the Indian Ocean and by the Sea 
bi KsWa^ (milk), which, as stated before, is a corruption of 
the Sea of Shirwan, a name of the Caspian Sea® Tbe Cas- 
pian Sea therefore formed its northern boundary, while tbe 
Indian Ocean formed its southern boundary. Saka-d-vipa was 
originally the Sanskritised form of Sog-dia or Sog-dia-na 
on the Rasa or Jaxartes, though the term was afterwards 
extended to the whole of Scythia. (3) Salmala-dvipa (i. e. 
the Sanskritised form of Ghal-dia) had for its boundary 
the Sea of Ghfta^ which is clearly a corruption of the 
JUrythrean Sea or the Sea of Erythras, which was either the 
Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, most probably the latter,'*' The 
Rohita Parvata of v§almala-dvlpa seems to be the Mount Ararat. 
Perhaps the river Vidhrti of the Garuda Pur%a and Nivrti 
of the other Puranas is the Euphrates, and the river VitrsQ.a 
the Tigris.® The Seraetic Asuras, that is, the Assyrians 
dwelt in Salmala-dvipa. (4) Puskara-dvipa or Transoxania was 
bounded by the Ihsu (sugar-cane Juice) Sea®, Iksu, however, 
is one of the names of the I’iver Oxus. The Matsya Purina® 
also says that the river Slla or Jaxartes flowed through the 

1 Varuha P., ch. 86. We have preferred to adopt the names of 
Dvipas and the Sagaras surrounding them as given in the Varaha 
Purina as the Puranas are contradictory on these points, 

2 Sir Henry Yule’s Marco Polo, vol. 1 , p, 59 note. 

3 Varaha P., ch, 89. 

4 McCrindle’s Commerce and Navigation of the Erythrean Sea, pp. 
I, 309 note. Nearchos means by it only the Persian Gulf ; see p. 222 
note ; also Maspero’s Down of Civilisation, p. 546. 

5 Garuia P„ Purva kh., ch. 56, v. 7. Bitrsna appears to mean 
“what assuages thirst” that is fit for drinking, see Strabo, bk. xi, ch. 
xiv, 8. 

6 Varaha P., ch. 89. , . 7 Visnu P„ pt. ii, ch. 4. 

8 Matsya P.r cb, lio. . Th^ text appears to be corrupt: some 
editions have Pulikan for Pushkaran, comp. Alberuni’s India (fbt. 
Sachau’s ed.), vol. I, p. 361. 
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jountry of Puskara. Puskara-dvipa is the Sanskritised form 
of Bukhar-ia, which means the “country of the Buddhist 
monastery” or Bokhara, where ia stands for clia, Puskara 
being a corruption or variant of Bhuskara or Bokhara,^ 
Puskara-dvipa therefore commenced from the north of the 
Oxus which was the northern boundary of ^Ska-dvlpa. The 
Turanian Asuras originally lived in Osrushna in Puskara-dvipa. 

{To he continued) 


Nundolal Dry 


The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma -Vidya 

Introduction 

Though the Bhagavad-Gita is by far the most renowned Gita, still 
it is only one out of a class. There is an extensive Gita literature ; 
and the extent of this literature is indicated by the fact that in the 
Mahabharata alone, besides the Bhagavad-Gita, there are more than a 
dozen other Gitas. Thus : — 


I. 

Ulathya Gita 

xii. 90-91. 

8. 

Harita Gita 

>> 

277 

2. 

Vamadeva Gita 

xii. 92-94. 

9 - 

Vrtra Gita 


278 

3 - 

Esabha Gita 

„ 125-128. 

10. 

Para Sara Gita 

»» 

290-298 

4 - 

Sampaka Gita 

.. 176 

II. 

Ha ins a Gita 


299 

5 - 

Mahki Gita 

177 

12. 

Anu-Gita 

xiv. 

16-19 

6. 

Bodhya Gita 

178 

13 - 

Brahmana Gita 


20-34 

7 - 

Vicakhnu Gita 

264 






Besides these, we have yet another list of Gitas embedded in other 
books of more or less the same class as the Mahabharata. For ins- 
tance : — 


2 . 

3 * 

5 * 


7 . 

8 . 
9 - 


Isvara Gita ; Kurma-purana, 
iL l-li. 

Vyasa Gita ^ „ ii. 

12-30. 

Rama Gita ; (unlocated). • 
Ganesa Gita ; Ganesa-purana, 
ii. 138-148. 

Siva Gita ; (said to belong to 
the Padma-piirana, but I 
have not been able to find 

it there.) 

Devi Gita ; Devi-bhagavata* 
vii. 32-40. 

Kapila Gita ; ^rimad-bliaga- ; 
vata, iiL 25-33. . ^ 


10. Avadhuta Gita, No, 2 : Sri- 
mad-bhagavata, xi, 7*9, 

11. Suryya Gita. 

13. Yama Gita • VLsnu-purana, 
iii. 7. 

13. Yama Gita No. 2 ; Nrsimha- 
purana, viii. 

14. Yama Gita No. 3 ; Agni- 
purana, ch. 382. 

15. Hamsa Gita ; Bhagavata, xi. 

16. Pandava Gita ; (unlocated). 


17. : Brahma Gita ; said to belong 


« X- / l x 4v ’ Skanda Purana, but 

Astavakra Gita ; (unlocated)* , , , v 

Avadhuta Gita ; (said to have / . ^ 

been written by^ Dattitreya, %^hma Gita No, 3 ; Yoga- 
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Yoga-vasistha v. 8 is a brief chapter called ‘Siddha Gita/ And 
Varaha-purana has as many as three Gitas, viz. Pitr Gita, (ch. 13), 
Agastya Gita (ch. 50-53), and Rudra Gita (ch. 7071)- A more laborious 
search might reveal more Gitas in other places. 

The treatises in which the Gitas, at any rate^ the great majorit}^ 
of them are found, deserve notice. It will be seen that as they have 
come down to us, they form part ot some Parana or other ; and for 
this purpose, the Mahabharata also is a Purana, Now, this is a signi- 
fisant fact ; and it throws an interesting sidelight on the interpolation 
theory about the Bhagavad-Gita Surely, it will be too much to 
suppose that all the Gitas have been interpolated in the books in which 
they are respectively found 5 and it is not safe either to single out the 
Bhagavad'Gita from the class to which it belongs, and consider 
it an interpolation in the Mahabharata. It would be more natural to 
think that the Gitas have formed parts of the Puranas to which they 
respectively belong. In other words, they belong to the same period 
o£ history and the same stage of the intellectual life of the country, 
to which the Puranas belong and reflect the same mental and spiritual 
outlook. 

The question now arises : Why are they called Gitas ? The etymo- 
logical meaning of the name is ‘that which is sung or chanted.’ 
Were the Gitas really sung ? Or, has the name any other implication ? 
It is a class name and cannot be altogether devoid of any general 
meaning. 

It is of use in this connection to remember that a portion of the 
Vedic literature was also sung or chante d and was gradually separated 
from the main block and treated as a distinct book under a separate 
name. This gives us an illustration of the fact that, of a sacred 
literature, a certain portion may be so composed that it cannot only 
be read and recited but can even be chanted. And it is not only 
capable of being chanted, but is actually done so on specific occasions. 

Add to this the practice of reading the Puranas as it has come 
down to our own day. The Puranas themselves declare that they 
were given out by some great Esi on the occasion of some vast 
sacrificial performance, mostly in the sacred place called 
Naimiaaranya, but much later than the time to which they profess 
to belong j they are only imaginary dialogues between persons known 
to fame and sanctified by later generations. So, the actual mode 
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one or other of them — mainly the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata 
— on some sacred occasion. And it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they have been so read from the very beginning of their existence 
and that they were intended to be so. Now^ at the time of such 
reading, the practice is to recite or chant some specific portion of the 
texts. The reader, or Pathaka^ as he is generally called in Bengal, 
would sometimes even compose a song of his own for the occasion 
and sing it, by way of adding to the attractiveness of the function. 

This practice of introducing a song or chanting a portion of the 
original texts is not confined to the reading of sacred texts in Sanskrit 
only. In Bengali, too, there is a considerable sacred literature — 
variously called ‘Pahcali’, e. g. that belonging to the goddess 
Manasa, or, "Mahgala,^ e. g, that called Annada-Mahgala, or, again, 
'Candl,* e. g. the Candl of Kavikahkana. Now, in reading books of this 
kind, too, especially on ceremonial occasions, portions are very often 
chanted. 

Can the Gitas have served the same purpose with regard to the 
Puranas ? It is difficult to say that they did not. In fact, the Bagavad- 
Glta is still read on sacred occasions in a sing-song manner. 
More than this perhaps is not meant by the name Gita. The books 
are not composed as regular songs, and they do not appear to have 
been ever sung in the strictest sense of the term. Sometimes they 
even suggest that they should only be read, and nothing more ; and 
though the use of the verb 'to sing' [xoot gai)y is also found, still 
the books use the verb 'to read' (root, ^patha'), e. g., Bhagavad-Gita, 
xviii. 70 j Rama Gita, 62 ; Ganesa Gita, xi. 50 ; &c. In all these cases, 
it is said that the book is to be read ; whether the reading was to be 
in a sing-song manner or not is more than one is warranted to infer 
from the verbs used. 

At the same time, we cannot overlook the fact that in some cases, 
the verb 'to sing' {gat) is very definitely used ; and seems to imply 
more than an ordinary and prosaic reading. Thus : 

Brahma-Gita of Skanda-Purana, iii. 108 — 'artham-imam nityam 

gityan~^st^' &c., 

Do. Do. . \ iii. , I } 7 — ■* Gay an vicaret' &c. 

Mahabharata, xii. 175, 'Sampakeneha muktena &c 7 

It seems then that the Gitas were those portions of the Puranas to 
which a more than ordinary reading was to be given ; they were either 
to be actually sung, if possible, or read with intonations in such a 
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were regarded as compendia of religious precepts— a sort of constant 
companion—^ and it was intended that they should be read as fre- 
quently as possible and even memorised, and, on suitable occasions, 
recited in assemblies and also to oneself. Some of the Gitas have 
been actually used as such, e. g., the Bhagavad-Gita ; if all of them 
have not been equally favoured, it does not follow that they were not 
intended to be so used. 

There is another point to be considered in connection with the 
names. It will be seen that the books are not called simply Gitas ; 
the word is a general suffix added to some proper name in order 
to derive the name of any of the books. Thus : Bhagavad-G\t^ ; Ramtz 
Gita; G^«^n^s^-Glta ; Smz-Gita &c. Now, what does the proper name 
indicate ? 

The key to the answer to this question is to be found in the fact 
that, in the Bhagavad-Glta, the principal speaker is Bhagavan or 
Krsna, who is communicating the teachings of the book to his disciple. 
In this sense, the book is stmg by the Lord (gita) ; and so it is called 
the ^Song of the Lord*. Similarly, the other gltas^ too, profess to have 
been sung or delivered as a message by the deity whose name forms 
the first part of the name of the book. Thus, Rama-Gitji was com- 
municated to an enquirer by Rama ; Siva-Gita, by Siva ; Devl-Glta, 
by the goddess specially so called, and so on. This is the general 
rule, the one or two exceptions that are there only confirm it. 
Among the exceptions, the Pandava Gita deserves mention ; it pro- 
fesses to have been sung by the Pandavas among others, but they 
do not sing their own worship but the worship of Krsna. Leaving out 
the exceptions;, the proper names in the names of the^ Gitas indicate 
the deity whose praise is sung in the book. 

Now, this is a very important fact That the Gita in each case 
professes to have come out of the mouth of some deity clearly shows 
that the worship of that deity was being preached. Let us take the 
Bhagavad-Glta : In xviii. 64-66, the Lord says : 

Listen again to my last word, the most secret of all ; you are 
certainly dear to me and so I tell you what, your good is. Think of 
me, love me, worship me and bow down to me ; and you will 
surely find me— I promise you, to be sure, and you are my dear one. 
Leaving aside all (other) religions, you come over to me ^ I will save 
you from all sins.** 

Literally speaking, the ' Lord may be understood as preaching a 
sectarian worship. Was it Bhagayata or Vasudeva worship that was 
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sought to be taught through the medium of this discourse ? The Vais» 
navas have undoubtedly taken this book as teaching their own cult. 
But unfortunately for them^ the sublimity of thought expressed in the 
book has lent itself to other interpretation and it has also been under- 
stood as teaching the most uncompromising monism like that of 
■l^ahkara. 

But the same cannot be said of the majority of the other gltas. 
They are mostly sectarian and some of them are aggressively so. 
They preach the worship of some particular god or goddess. For 
example, Devi-Glta, viii gives the details of the worship of that god- 
dess ; and in ix. 10, the significant statement is made that Brahma, 
Visnu, Rudra, Isvara and Sadasiva lie at the feet of the goddess. The 
meaning is obvious : these other gods do not deserve an independent 
worship. But this supremacy of one particular deity is taught in a 
very subtle manner, and this brings out the close and clear relation 
of the whole of the Gita literature with the Brahma-vidya of the 
Upanisads. 

The many deities of the Vedas are all subsumed under the one all- 
pervading conception of Brahma in the Upanisads, The Glta-literature 
indicates that this unity of the god-head in Brahma was, at that lime, 
firmly established. But the gods were not altogether dead and goneA 
They were still very much alive and were topping the hierarchy of 
created beings • only, they occupied a position inferior to that of 
Brahma himself. Hence, to speak of a deity as only one of the many 
deities implied an inferior prestige for that being j such a deity was 
not the supreme God and might, therefore, be ignored with impunity. 
The authors of the gWis knew it well enough. So whichever deity any 
one of these authors may have chosen as his own, his first care was to 
prove and to proclaim that the. Absolute, the Ultimate and the Supreme 
Brahma was no other than the deity of his choice. His god or goddess 
was really the Brahma. Thus the Ganesa-Gita tries to identify Brahma 
with Ganesa, the Siva-Glta with Siva, the Devi-Gita with Devi, and 
so on. 

This is not all. It will be remembered that there are certain 
stages through which the Upanisads themselves arrive at the unity 
of Brahma. It is interesting to note that the Gitas, too, follow the 
same process : (i) In the first place, all the Vedic gods are, in the 

I Vide my paper on *‘The Vedic gods in the Upamsads'\ Indian 
Philosophical Quarterly, October^ 1935. 
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Upanisads, absorbed in Brahma. This the Gitas also do by allowing 
the manifold deities to be swallowed up, as it were, by the deity 
which they respectively advocate, (2) In the second place, in the 
Upanisads, the entire universe is deduced from Brahma— He is the 
source and origin of all^ the entire vvorld is in Him. In the Gitas 
also the same attempt is made. In the Upanisads, however, this is 
done mainly by speculative methods ; an ocular demonstration is not 
thought necessary, nor is it attempted. But the Gitas were presumably 
intended for a different class of meii and an appeal to sense-perception 
was deemeJ necessary. So, in the Gitas, the gods in question, like 
the prophets and messiahs of the Semitic peoples, stoop to perform 
miracles and give an ocular demonstration of their all-embraGing 
divinity. This is illustrated in chaps, x-xi of the Bhagavad-Glta. 
But these tactics are not a monopoly of the Bhagavad-Gita alone; 
the more important of the other Gitas follow the same. For instance, 
the Ganesa-Gtta has a chapter corresponding to ch. xi of the Bhagavad- 
Gita and gives it the same name, viz., ‘ Visva-rupa-dariana.V The Siva- 
Gita also has chapters corresponding to and bearing the same names 
as chaps. X and xi of the Bhagavad- Gita. 

Now, this similarity among the Gitas does not appear to be acci- 
dental. On the contrary, this and other evidences clearly show that, 
in following the foot-step of the Upanisads and even in slightly deviat- 
ing from it, the Bhagavad-Gita was largely imitated and taken as the 
type by the authors of the other Gitas belonging to other sects. But 
of this more later on. 

(3) In the third place, the Upanisads not only proclaim the great 
truth that Brahma is all, but also suggest certain practices — 

certain physical and spiritual discipline— as means for the attainment 
of Brahma (e. g. ^vetasvatara Up. ii. 9-12). The Bhagavad-Gita does 
the same ; nay, it goes' further and even advises a regulation of diet 
for this purpose (ch. xvii). In the case of the sectarian Gitas, the 
practice advised consists mainly in the worship of the deity in question, 
to be performed according to prescribed rules. Thus the Ganesa-Gita, 
xi. 49-50, says ; ^One should make an earthen image of Ganesa, 
with his vehicle and arms, and worship it on the fourth day after the 
new moon, in the month of Bhadra', &c. Again, the Devi-Gita, v-ix, 
gives details of the worship of Devi and also a list of sacred places 
which should be visited as being dedicated to her. Similarly, Siva- 
Glta, (xvi, 27 it gives details of the worship oi ^iva. And so on. 

Thus we see how the sectarian deities, by means of their respective 
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Gitas, were tending to usurp the honour and prestige belonging to 
Brahma— the One without a second — of the Upanisads. 

After this preliminary survey, we are now in a position to consider 
in detail the following questions : 

(}) The Classification of the Gitas ; 

(ii) The position of the Bhagavad-Glta in the Gita-iiterature ; and 

(iii) The relation between the Gitas and the Upanisads, 

(i) Classification of the Gitas 

We have suggested before that a large number of the Gitas are 
sectarian in character. They have their special gods and goddesses 
to plead for, and they do so under the garb of discussing the highest 
truths of Brahma-vidya, and by quietly identifying the deity of their 
selection with Brahma. But the question is : are all the Gitas sectar- 
ian ? That is, do all of them stand up for some god or goddess other 
than Brahma ? 

The answer is in the negative. The Gitas of the Mahabharata are 
alt more or less of the same type ^ and, though the Bhagavad-Gita 
may well be classed as sectarian, belonging to the cult of Bhagavata- 
worship, yet the other Gitas partake very little of the sectarian 
character. They certainly inculcate the fundamental teachings of 
the Bhagavad-Gita and also of the Upanisads ; but they have no 
special deity like Rama or Ganesa or Siva whose worship they care 
to promulgate. They agree with the Bhagavad-Gita and the Upanisads 
in so far as they, too, attempt to teach the realisation of the highest 
truth and goodness — the attainment of Moksa or salvation. But apart 
from this, they are too short to have any other resemblance with the 
Upanisadic literature or with the Bhagavad-Gita., Most of them are 
but attempts at answering some special and brief questions. Instead 
of giving a direct answer to the question raised, the authority of a 
name and an anecdote is invoked to give point to it. Thus the 
Utathya-Gita (Mbh. xii. 90-91) is an account of the virtues of a 
Ksatriya as given by one Utathya. Here the proper name Utathya 
is not the name of a special deity who proclaims his own worship, 
as in the case of the Siva-Gita or Gtoesa-Gita, but it is the name of 
a person who is reputed to have been the teacher of the doctrines 
contained in the book. 

In the same way, the Varnadeva-Gita (Mbh. xii. 02-94), 5 s an 
attempted solution of some problem and Vamadeva is the teacher to 
whom this attempt is; attributed. T same is true of E§abha*;Gita, 
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Sampaka-Gita and all the rest in our list, with the exception of Hainsa- 
Glta, Anu-Gita and Br^hmana-Glta 5 in the case of these latter, the 
name of the book does not contain any proper name* Hamsa is the 
name of a bird, under the guise of which, Prajapati gave out the truths 
contained in the book, hence the name. Anu-Glta professes to come 
after and thus to supplement the original Gita i. e* the Bhagavad- 
Gita, ^Anu’ is the ordinary grammatical prefix, meaning ‘after/ or 
‘ after the manner of ^ or ‘ in accordance with \ The Brahmana-Gita 
is ostensibly given out by a Brahmana ; but towards the end of the 
book, it is revealed that the Brahmana is the mind of Krsna (‘ Mano 
me brahmanam viddhi &c/). 

It will thus appear that the great body of the Gitas in the Maha- 
bharata, are not interested in the spread of the worship of any parti- 
cular god or goddess ; they refer to teachers but not to specific deities 
and they are mainly concerned with abstract speculation which they 
popularise by means of stories. Broadly speaking, they are non- 
sectarian. And since this is so, the entire Gita-literature cannot be 
branded as sectarian. But there are sectarian Gitas, too ; and in 
number and importance, they do not fall behind the others. There 
are thus two main divisions of Gitas. 

Before, however, we emphasise the differences, we should, even at 
the risk of repetition, point out that there are certain general character- 
istics in which the Gitas agree, whether sectarian or non-sectarian. 
Some of these characteristics have been already indicated in a general 
way, while the meaning of the term ^ Gita ^ was being discussed. 
Apart from the common name given to them all, there are other 
important and interesting points of similarity also. 

{a) Btructurd : — So far as literary style and structure are concerned, 
they are all in the form of dialogues. The dialogue is the one general 
form of the entire Puraiiic literature, in which the Gitas are embedded. 
We may note in this connection, that the Mahabharata, the Puranas, 
the Tantras are all written in the form of question and answer. The 
Ramayana is perhaps a singular exception ; the other exceptions are 
of course the earlier and more classical sacred literature of the country, 
vb*, the Vedic and Upanisadic literature. Dialogues certainly occur 
even in them • but the entire book is not in the form of a dialogue. 
The later law-books, i. e., the Samhitas, are also in the form of 
dialogues, without, however, the dramatic element that might be 
looked for in them. Some one is questioned as to what should be done 
by differeni different dircumstaBces-'^and the entire system. 
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of laws follows as an answer to that question. And the Puranas 
sitnilarly are accounts given of diverse things by some one to whom a 
series of questions are put^ one after another. And the Gitas, too, 
appear as parts of these long conversations, and partaking of the 
general character of the larger wholes, they too, are dialogues. And as 
we have indicated before^ the principal person in the dialogues lends his 
name to the book. This is a common feature of the Gitas. It is no doubt 
a superficial resemblance ; but deeper points of similarity also exist. 

(b) Function : Perhaps the Gitas were all conceived as instrii-' 
meats for a special kind of function. Whether it was the worship of 
a sectarian deity or a high principle of Brahma-vidya, that it was 
singings the Gita served as a sort of compendium — a sort of ready 
reference, a select portion of sacred texts, which might be, and, perhaps 
actually was, recited on solemn occasions ; and was intended as a 
sort of spiritual guide-book. 

Very often, the Gitas attempt an eclectic synthesis of conflicting 
doctrines and thus seek to place their own teachings on a firmer basis. 
That the Bhagavad-Gita tries to synthesise the opposing schools 
of Karma, Jnana and Bhakti is welPknown, A similar attempt has been 
made by some of the other Gitas, too. Thus, the Devi-Gita, ch, 
i, refers to diverse theories about the primal cause of the world. 
Some call it Tapas ; some call it Tamasj some call it unconscious ; 
some, conscious ; some call it Prakrti and some by other names , 
but, we are reminded, after all, it is one and the same, and might as well 
be understood in the way in which our author defines it. The conflicts 
of sects are attempted to be overcome by what is unostentatiously put 
forward as a loftier conception, but is at bottom no less sectarian. 

The Gitas thus attempt to establish a cult which, it seems to 
have been fondly hoped b)^ each of them, might become universal. 
Their prime concern, they profess, was to teach ‘ Moksa or salva- 
tion 5 the sect-deity is quietly introduced as means to that end. 
If the means ultimately swallow up the end, it is because each of our 
authors honestly believes that the means suggested by him are the only 
means. But though there are sharp differences of opinion as to the 
means to be employed, there is none as to the end. The Gane^a- 
Purana iu 137, while giving an account of the genesis of the Ganesa- 
Gita, strikes the key-note of all the Gitas ; the enquiry there is : 
^Wenopade^ena muktim yasyami tat vadasva me*’ — tell me the way by 
which I may attain salvatiori^ If in answer to this question, the 
means suggested be the worship of Ganesa, that is because the author 
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sincerely believed that no other means was equally efficacioiip. 
The different Gitas think and speak in different veins, but they have a 
common function to discharge— they profess a common aim— viz., 
to lead men to the path of Moksa. 

(c) Contents : The most important and the most striking point of 
similarity among the Gitas, however, is to be found in their thought- 
content as well as verbal-content ; all of them, directly or indirect- 
ly, borrow from the Upanisads. The exact relation of these books with 
the Upanisads we discuss separately. 

We have seen now the common features of the Gitas as a class. It 


is time to remember again that they fall into two broad sub-division?. 

. Leaving aside the Bhagavad-Gita, the minor Gitas of the Mahabha- 
rata form a class by themselves. They have no sectarian deity to 
uphold, nor any special worship to promulgate. They hang their 
teachings on some general principle of moral or spiritual life and 
cite the authority of some name, perhaps to give it a human touch or 
perhaps to command confidence. It is interesting to note that the great 
majority of these Gitas occur in the Santi-parva of the Mahabharala 
and quite a number of them again are found within that subdivision 
of the Parva which is called ‘Moksa -dharma-parva’. This is a fairly 
cleat indication of their general character ; and their teachings do not 
belie the name. 

The Gitas of the Puranas, however, are different from these in so 
far as a majority of them are pledged to support some special god or 
goddess. There are some among them, no doubt, which might well be 
classed with the Gitas of the Mahabharala as scarcely sectarian : e. §■. 



Brahma-Gita of the Yoga-vasistha, Yama-Gita of the Agni-purana, &c. 
These latter elaborate some principle of Brah ma-vidya and do little 
else besides. But the other Puranic Gitas are frankly sectarian. 

Thus there are two kinds or Gitas : (i) the sectarian Gitas, associa- 
ted with the god of some sect and propounding his worship; and (2) the 
non-sectarian Gitas, Gitas of the Brahma-vidya school, which branch 
off, as it were, from the main trunk of the U panisads, and evolve a 
religion out of it which might appeal to the ordinary run of men. 

In their general characteristics, the Gitas appear to have been 
mainly built upon the model of the Bhagavad-Gita. We shall next 
proceed to- examine . the posifion , of this remarkable book in the 
Ute,rat;ure of; |t?, class,--. 

.■ -WlitESHf CHANDRA BHATTACHARJEE ■ 


Sukra's Economics in Hindu Science 

II , 

{d) The Realism of the Saccakds 

To use another modern term, it is not in the ‘^idealistic’^ strands of 
thought that the Sukra authors are interested. The philosophies of 
Berkeley and Hume which seek to eliminate the external world and 
posit the exclusive existence of the mind, converting the universe into 
nothing but a system of mental states, would have left no impress upon 
the brains of the writers of Sukranlti, And of course^ they would have 
had nothing to do with the Hegelian ‘'absolute** soul as the only real 
entity, should it have been adumbrated in their gosthl (club) or parisat 
(academy) by certain professors of ‘'the other sciences/' 

On the contrary, should it have been necessary for them to declare 
their philosophical or metaphysical article of faith they would have 
sought their natural allies among one or other systems of ‘'realism/* 
The distinction between idealism and realism is an eternal item in 
human thought. The philosophical milieu of the Sukra authors was 
fully aware of it And it was up to them to choose which system to 
follow. 

It is not necessary to read literally the ideas of "modern'* idealism 
(Hegelian and Anglo-Hegelian) or “neo-idealism*' (Crocean) and the 
realism and pragmatism of American professors or the neo-realism of 
Bertrand Russel's Analysis of Mind in the metaphysical controversies 
of ancient and mediaeval India. But that the world was a pluralistic 
one and that the scholars as well as laymen had to decide for them- 
selves, consciously or unconsciously, between one or other ism^ is 
evident on all hands. 

In what academies or Kutuhalasalds (halls for curio-seekers, know- 
ledge-hunters or truth-investigators) the ^ukra economists sought 
affiliations in order to equip themselves with an adequate Weltanschauung 
(world-view) it is not difficult to discover. One Interesting story, 
coming as it does from, Buddhist tradition, may serve as a specimen 
for the point in question, 

^akya the Buddha is said to liavelbeen abroad lecturing on the 
impermanence and unsub'stantiality of body, sensation, perception and 
so forth. This sort of idealistic annihilation of the world of external 
objects was not to go unchallenged from the side of those who believed 
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that body, sensation, etc. were not itemsTto be trifled with. Sakya, 
therefore, had to encounter opposition of various shades from the 

‘^stormers and stressers” of his times. 

The Ctilasaccaka Sutta oi the Majfkima Ntkaya narrates how one 
of the great high-brows of the day, Saccaka Nigantha-putta, Invited 
Sakya to an open debate.^ Saccaka^s thesis was quite a chip of 
naturalism. He propounded the, supreme value of the Mother Earth 
in the world of nature as well as in the world of man. 

Whatsoever : seeds and . plants grow and expand and come to 
maturity/^ thus argued Saccaka, !^do so all in dependence upon the 
earthy and, firm-based upon the earth, and thus come to maturity.’^ It 
is this solid earth of mud and stones that furnishes, equally the basis of 
all human endeavours. Saccaka went on in his argument vehemently 
emphasising the point that ‘Whatever deeds that require strength are 
all done in dependence, upon the earth, and firm-based upon the earth/ 
and that these deeds cannot be do)ie in any. other way. 

The analogy of the earth was then exploited by Saccaka in order 
to substantiate his thesis of the dignity of body, the . dignity, of sensa- 
tion, etc. What the earth is to plants and human beings, said he, that 
the body is to . the , individual *^By body is this, individual man, and 
firrn-based upon body does he bring forth, deeds good or The 

argument is carried forward in regard to sensation, perception, etc. 

Saccaka is evidently an uncompromising champion of the doctrine 
of the physical basis of. life. And, yet, one will have to admit 
that this exaltation of the body, sensation etc., this gloxification, in one 
word, of materialism, does not rise to the. pitch such as is embodied 
in the dogma of ^^economic determinism” or . "materialistic interpreta- 
tion of history/ strictly.. so called, with which Marxianism is identi- 
fied, For, Saccaka^s worldryiew, materialistic as it is, does, not assert 
that life, mind, culture, or law, religion, philosophy,, science and 
fine arts ate but the reflexes of the physical foundations.^. . The cmisal 


1 Bhikkhu Silacarals First Fifty Discourses, yol II, pp, 84-88 in 

Early History of Buddhism (London, 

1925). See also Mahali-suita, and BrahmajUa-sutta.etc. in Rhys Davids'. 
Dialogues of Buddha for some of the other vitandas, (discussions) bear- 
ing, on^ realism.; ^ ^ 

2 Othmar Spann's Der Wahre Staat (Vienna, ig2i\ pp, 131-133. 
The author is a vehement opponent of < M^r^kmrn^ and . laments .that 
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relation is wanting in Saccaka's philosophy , but it is this causal 
concatenation that furnishes the keynote to *^modern'^ materialism. 

The controversy between Sakya and Saccaka is but typical 
of the philosophical conflicts (vitandas) in old Hindu thought. And 
^ukra's materialism, as manifest in the analysis of the territory and 
finance, two of the seven limbs of the state, is ideologically in tune 
with the ideas of Saccaka. To the authors of the 8 ukramh\ the 
external world is not to be explained away as but a unit of mental 
states. The physical objects are, in their estimation, solid pragmatic 
.■realities,.-: 

The story of Sikya vs, Saccaka has incidentally brought out 
another feature of intellectual polarity which will help to throw fresh 
light on the materialism of the ^ukra philosophers. The dialectic 
of the one is the exact opposite of that of the other. And we are 
reminded at once of one of Marx’s statements in the Kritik der politis- 
chen Oekanomie. ‘‘With Hegel/’ says he, ‘The mind or the absolute 
(the world-reason) is the creator of the real. With me is the process 
quite otherwise. I consider the ideal to be nothing else but the material 
established in the human brain/’ 

The logic of modern materialism is thus a direct antithesis to Hege- 
lianism, i, idealism par excellence. It is only reasonable to find that 
in its philosophical affiliations the materialism oi Sukramli wsis oriented 
to a mentality or mentalities the furthest removed from the ^akyan. 

The Sahkhya Basts of Secular Studies 

Saccaka, as contemporary of Sakya the Buddha, is certainly 
too ‘■^old” for the Sukraniti in the form in which we have it to-day. 
But the anti-Hegelian spirit^ to employ a modern term with a 
retrospective effect, such as Saccaka’s story reveals, has always been 
a living force in the Indian philosophical world. And the Sukra 
authors, no matter to how many successive ages the cycle may belong, 


the leading German economists of the nineteenth century and since 
have failed to wage war against the doctrines of Marx and have, on 
the contrary, virtually accepted the Marxist position in economics 
and social philosophy (pp. Spann’s sociological contributions, 

brilliant as they are; lie, however, Outside' of this anti-Marxian 
polemic. Notice how he e:jtplains society from the standpoint of 
‘‘kinetic*’ uinversalism (pp; 5^-42); fie has, besides, a very acceptable 
scheme of Staendestaat {gxld-stdiX^ ov Sr^m-state), pp. 227-237, 
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have always had the opportunities to fraternize with the Saccakas 
of their days and exploit their findings in the interest of their own 
investigations. 

Take, for instance, the six philosophies of the “older tradition.” 
These in their developed form are certainly younger than the thoughts 
recorded in the Dialogues of the Buddha. Now, if the very enviror,- 
ment in which Sakya the Buddha preached could not fail to furnish a 
philosophical stimulus to the economic realism of the Sukra authors, 
they would have found an equally congenial atmosphere in the 
vitaJida or discussions of the darsana-aca.detnies. 

At first sight it might appear, indeed, that these 'six systems’ 
on account of their pre-occupation with “salvation” would repel the 
Sukra economists. But this can, at least, be only a superficial view. 
For, at least three of them, namely, the SUnkkya, the Vaiaesika, and the 
Nyciya deal snore with the facts and phenomena of physics or natural 
philosophy rather than with the mental and moral philosophy proper. 
Thus they happen to furnish just the scientific foundations of materia- 
lism such as an economic system demands for its theoretical ground- 
work.^. 

No system of thought could be more serviceable to an economist 
than the Sahkhya, for instance, which constitutes the very antithesis of 
Vedantic mysticism. By establishing a rigid dualism it effectively 
segregates the spiritual from the material. And its “material” alone is 
powerful enough to be the cause of everything that happens in the 
non-spiritual world. 

The matter of Sankhya is not only real, It is eternal and indes- 
tructible at the same time. And the material world, self-evolving as 
it is, does not need the postulate of a God or a divine machinery.^ 

The very possibilities of a secular science, material or moral, are 
then to be sought in the Satikhya philosophy, harnessed as it is, with 
its purely naturalistic rationalism. Nor is this realistic agnosticism 
the exclusive characteristic of the Sankhyans. However much the 


I ^ physico-chemical and mechanical theories of the “philoso- 

I phical schools” have been analyzed at length in Brajendra Nath Seal’s 
I Posiieoe Sciences of the Ancient Hindus (London, 1915). 

2 Garbe’s Saiikhya Philosopkie, eine Darstellung des indischen 
I (Leipzig, 1894.), pp. 130, 137, 207, 232, 237, 238, Cf. A. 

Pizzagalli’s Nastika e.Lokayatika (Pisa, 1907) pp. 74-77. 
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professors of the Vaihsika-N faf a systems differ from the 
Saiikhyans in the theories concerning the constitution of matter, the 
method of approach to the problems of the universe was identical 
Even (intelligence ? ) is grouped by the Nyaya philosophers in 

the same category as earth, water, air and other material su bstances. 

As long as the SMkkya, the JVfaj/a md the Vazsesika were thevey 
the Hindu students of mental, moral and social phenomena never had 
to feel that their feet were off the ground. The idealism of Vedanta^ such 
as in its extreme form might interfere with an objective investigation 
of the pluralities of the universe on the alleged ground that the many do 
not exist or that the only reality is the Brahman, mind; soul or what- 
ever else it may mean, could be always challenged or rectified with the 
weapons forged in the other schools. 

{d) Orientations to Nlisiika-matam 

The Sukra materialists, then, were not alone in the field. They 
had but to draw upon the experience of other intellectuals who were 
oriented to the world in their own way. Their colleagues in different 
branches of materialism were many, and N%iimstra could flow on 
smoothly along the well-established currents of thought 

It seems that during the more recent phases of its development the 
Sukramti cycle was being enriched with the findings of a new school of 
philosophical materialists. The school has been described by the 
Sukra authors as Nastiha-matam or system of the Nastika (IV, iii> 
108-109), In their estimation the Nastikas are important enough to be 
described as representing one of the thirty- two branches of learning. 

Now, whom do the Sukra authors call Nastika ? Three characteris- 
tics are described by them as marking this system. First, we are told 
that ‘‘reason’^ is the chief feature in the Nastika theory. In the second 
place, the Nastikas are said to explain the origin of all things by 
reference to ‘'^nature/^ And thirdly, they do not believe in the exis- 
tence of the Vedas. They are thus sceptics, but not necessarily 
atheists. 

Whatever be the characteristics of Nastika philosophy, it is evident 
that the Sukra authors* consider it to be. quite a ‘‘respectable’^ system 
of thought. They enumerate it in the same dispassionate, colourless, 
scientific manner as they enumerate t he Vedas^ TJpavedas^ Barsanast 
etc. And here, en passant^ we touch another aspect of the chrono- 
logical problems.'- ' .... 

The word Nastika has been traced by Pizzagalli in his brochure 
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CarvUka MshVm e LokTifatikii as far back as the 
sad (3, 5), one of the latest Upanisads. It occurs several times in the 
MaMbharafa (Kll, iSi, i 4 ; XII, 33^16, XII, 121-3S). Mann also 
knows the term (II, fO»il ; III, 150 ; IV, 163 ; Xf, 664 /). 

Bat in none of these instances does the word describe the represen- 
tative of a ‘'system” of thought. It conveys simply the derogatory 
sense of a general character. By using Nastika^ the writers want us to 
understand a negator, one not abiding by the Vedas and Smrtis, etc,, 
or, perhaps, very often, an ^'ili-mannered” ^'uncultivated” boor, even a 
vicious sinner and so forth. Down to Manu nobody could think of 
mentioning a matam (body of knowledge, doctrines, or system of 
thought) as being the handiwork of a school of Nastika^ not to speak of 
listing it in a schedule of the sciences along with the conventional 
imtas of historic tradition.’- 

The Sukra authors, however, are bold enough to do so. Shall we 
say that this boldness is but an expression of their "liberalism” ? Is it 
that they are tolerant or catholic enough, being students of materialism, 
to invite the "reason-worshipping*^ philosophers into the fold of the 
established convention ? Or shall we say that this boldness points to‘ 
the lateness or ^‘modernism*’ of the passage in which the expression 
occurs ? Perhaps we may take it in both ways. The Sukra authors 
or, at any rate, those of their cycle, responsible for the in corporation of 
the list of the thirty -two vidfas, are at once liberal and modern. 

We know as a positive fact that it is in Madhava's "compendium 
of all the philosophies** known as the Sarvadarsana-samgraha (1331), 
that the nastika philosophy is for the first time presented as a mata^ 
a system of thought. It is described as B rhaspatimat a, also as lokaya- 
tika» The Carv akas, who are generally known to be professors of 
Nastika doctrines have derived their inspiration, according to the 
tradition recorded by from Brhaspati, the (priest) 

of Vedic gods. And this Brhaspati, we are assured further, is none 
other than the traditional father of mtihastra and artkamstra. 

Madhava, as the follower of »5aakarac ary a, is, of course, a Vedan- 
tist, L e. the furthest removed from the disciples of Brhaspati. But he 
is objective enough to give the devil his due, and include the system 


Pizzagalli, pp. 24, 23, 32. According to this Italian scholar 
artha nlti literature embodies the most genuine expression of 
Hindu materialism* 
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of the Carvakas in his examination of the -'sixteen systems^^ prevailing 
in his time. Indeed, he accords this system the very place of 
honour in his book, — although, no doubt, as Pizzagalli points out, 
for dialectical reasons. Madhava’s mission is to establish the supre- 
macy of Vedanta. And, in order to do this, he has to proceed in a 
climbing series, — demolishing the systems one by one at each step. 
Naturally, the least Vedantic or rather the most anti-Vedantic system 
conceivable is the Brhaspatian philosophy, the Nastika-matam, So 
Madhava’s book has to commence with his very antithesis, namely, 
BrliaspatL 

The ^ukra authors, however, have no special axe to grind, so far 
as this matain is concerned. They can afford to be genuinely objective 
and mention it as a fact of the philosophical utiiverse. It is then very 
probable, chronologically speaking, that Sarva-darmna-samgraha is 
responsible for the place of Ndstika theory in the Sukran list or that 
both belong to the same intellectual complex. 

Sukra’s description of the Ndstikas agrees in '‘general features^* 
with that given by Madhava. The Carvakas, says this Vedantist 
author, are used to pdralaukikam artham (other-worldly 

interests). According to them, everything exists through its own 
svabhdva (nature). Their logic recognises no anumdna (inference), but 
is based solely on praiyakqa (obseiw ation or perception). They believe 
that the soul is identical with the body. The pursuit of pleasure is the 
sole teaching of their ethics. And so on.^ 

The definition of Nastika-matam in Hukraniti is not, as a matter of 
course, as elaborate as in Sarva-darsanasamgraha. But it is precise 
enough to lead one to believe that this compendium of the sixteen 
systems was not unknown to the Sukra authors. To this extent, 
perhaps, an aspect of the chronological question may be taken to be 
solved. 

But, for the present, we are interested in the philosophical orienta- 
tions of the Sukra economists. The account rendered of the Carvakas 
by Madhava possesses, as one can notice, certain characteristics which 
would appeal very powerfully to the mentality of the Sukra philo- 
sophers. Whether the ^ukra authors be prepared to deny the existence 


I CowelFs Sarva-darham^smrigraha (London, 1894) 5 Muir^s article 
on Indian materialists in the Royal Asiatic Society (1S62 ) ; 
Hopkins’ Great Epic of India ( New York) ; Pizzagalli, pp. 52-53, 56. 
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of the Vedas or not, there is no doubt that rationalism and 
svabhava theory (naturalism) of the Carvakas would fit in quite well 
with their general trend of thought The logical and psychological 
affiliations of 8?4kranlti with Nastika-matam may be considered to 
have been intimate. 

Then there is an historical affinity as well. Madhava says, as we have 
seen above, that the founder of Nastika-matam is identical with the 
founder of mtihastra and arthamstra. That common founder is, indeed, 
known to be Brhaspati^ who^ as priest of the gods, is bound to be the 
sworn enemy of Sukra, the preceptor of the asuras (demons). It is not 
quite clear, therefore, how the name of Brhaspati would have sounded 
in the ears of the professors of the Sukra cycle. But, perhaps, by the 
fourteenth century the old feuds between the Vedic gods and demons, 
Brhaspati and ^ukra, had retired into the limbo of oblivion. And the 
Sukra investigators of artha and nlti would have found no difficulty in 
accosting as comrades and with their colleagues of 

the Brhaspati cycle in one and the same go^tjil ot parisaL 

It is not necessary to identify the Sukra professors of economics, 
politics and allied sciences with the Saccakas of the Buddhist 
tradition, or with the N'yZcya-Vaisesika-Sankhylyanas^ or, finally, with the 
Nastika-CarvTika-Lokayatikas. Only one point has been sought to be 
established. It is that the anti-Vedantic, anti-Hegelian, anti-idealistic 
trends of thought were varied enough all through the ages to furnish 
the positive foundations on which a materialistic scheme of 
(utilitarianism) can be built up. 

{e) The Problem of Modernism^^ in 8ukra?nli 
[i] The Notions of Italian Indologists 

There is another manner in which the materialistic worth of ^§ukra^s 
economic philosophy may be gauged. It is by trying to appraise it in 
the light of modern economic categories and theories. 

We know what the BtikranMi has to say about the arts 
and crafts in a state. Such ideas can be gleaned from the Malta- 
hhlrata also, as well as from the other N%ti works including the 
Arthalmstra. 

Kamaiidaka, for instance, says : ‘‘Agriculture, pasture and commerce 
constitute the foundations of social life” (XIV, 27). The king is advised 
by him to promote eight kinds of enterprise. These are (i) agriculture, 
(3) commerce, (3) construction of fortresses, (4) construction of bridges, 
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(5) elephant hunting, (6) extraction of minerals from mines, and marbles 
and stones from quarries, (7) timber industry and (8) colonisation of 
depopulated territories. These economic functions are to be under« 
taken by the state, as one is to understand, in order that the people may 
be provided with all sorts of occupations. For, it is said expressly 
in a preamble, “in order to live in this world it is necessary to work 
in all those professions which apportam la sussistenzai as the Italian 
translation^ reads, i. bring in subsistence” (V, 78-79). And, of course, 
the state is not to hinder commerce in any way, for it is a great source 
of gain by means of which even a poor ruler can carve his path to 
progress (V, 80). 

The importance of (economics) as a science was equally well 
grasped by the theorists. In Kamandaka's estimation (IV, 27) Varta 
vai lokasamhraya^ /. e,y economics affords shelter or sustenance to 
mankind-, ' 

The Mahabharata^B idea is identical. We read in the Vana-^parva 
(I, 50) : Vartaya dharyate sarvam (everything, the entire world, is 
upheld by Varla). 

These “generaP* statements have acquired an adamantine precision 
in the language of Kautilya. For, says he, fay a svapaksam para-paksafu 
ca vaslkaroti kosadandabhyam (book I, ch. IV). That is, economics 
is instrumental in the establishment of public finance {kom) and the 
army {darida)^ thereby leading to the subjugation of one’s own state 
{sva-paksam) and the enemy-state {para-pakmm). The science of 
Varta plays therefore a great role in domestic and foreign policies/^ 


1 I Primi Principi della Poliiica secondo Kamandaki (First Princi- 
ples of Politics according to K.), Italian translation of the Kamandaki- 
nlfi by Carlo Formichi, Rome, 1925, 

2 This Kamandaki passage is borrowed of JayaswaPs Hindu 
Polity (Calcutta, 1924), pt, II, p. 171. It is not to be found at IV, 27 
in Formichi. Jayaswal quotes from the Trivandrum edition (1912) 
while P*.’s translation is based on the Bibliotheca Indica text. Other 
aspects of financial and economic theories have been discussed in my 
Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922), pp. 
183-186. 

3 The passages from Mahabharata and the Arthamstra are to 

be found in Jayaswal, in another context. My renderings 

differ verbally from his, although 'there is no substantial distinction to 
be noted. 
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111 regard to these, or rather to the Kamandaki passages Formichi 
has something interesting to say in his Sahs Populi (Welfare of the 
People)*^ He quotes Machiavelli's Prime (cli. XXI) to indicate how 
the Italian thinker advised the prince to promote agriculture, commerce 
and industry. Hobbes's (II, 30) is likewise cited by him. It 

is clear that the English philosopher of the seventeenth century repeats 
in almost identical words the ideas of Kamandaka and Machiavelli. 


It is strange, however, to notice that wherever in the ancient Indian 
texts Jayaswal finds certain ‘‘lessons taught to the ruler," he assumes 
that these were actually followed. In his estimation there is no distinc- 
tion between what should he ^nd vihdX is ox zvas. The entire book is 
full of such confusion at almost every point. And this confusion is 
due to the author's evading the discussion as to how far the lectures of 
the mstras {ariha and nifi\ kavyas {Makubharata and Ramayand)^ 
puranas and other literary documents possess a positive, historical, 
and institutional value. 

Sh^asastry in his Evolution of Indian Polity (Calcutta, 1920), 
commits a like failacy when he takes phrases \ik& dkamma-cakka (king- 
dom of righteousness) as denoting an established fact of polity during 
certain periods of Indian history. A critical estimate of Shamasastry's 
work appears in my Hindu Politics in Italian II, pp. 353ff). 

This is not the place to discuss Jayaswars book, bulky and learned 
as it is. But one serious mistake in his chapter on “economics in 
government” should be pointed out He is strong on the point that 
“Hindu politicians disliked direct taxation” (p. 173). But he devotes 
nine or ten pages to prove, — and it must be said that he proves it 
effectively,— that land in Hindu India was as a rule private property, 
/. e., not khas mahal or “public” domain. Now, if land be the property 
of the citizens, the government’s revenue from land becomes automati- 
cally a “tax," /. (?., not a mere “rent." And a property-tax is nothing 
but the most characteristic form of “direct” tax. The result then is 
the exact opposite of Jayaswal's thesis. We are to understand that the 
“keynote" of Hindu public finance was really struck by direct taxation. 

Sukra's ideas on land revenue may be seen in my forthcoming work 
Hindu Sociology, 11% 120. Notice also the actual facts of finance 
(Tamil and Maurya) described in my and Theor,^ pp. 113, 

11$, I23“I24. V’ \ 

I (Turin, 1908) p. 134. This is^a book of comparative study in 
the political ideas of Kamandaka Machiavelli and Hobbes. 
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And Formiclii’s conclusion is as follows : — “Such correspondence has 
in it nothing exceptional or surprising. For, no state, no matter in what 
epoch or in what part of the world, could subsist without the labour of 
its citizens, without what may be called the springs of national wealth” ^ 

In other words, the economic teachings of Kamandaka, Machiavelli, 
and Hobbes do not rise above the minimum, the very elemental pre- 
conditions in a philosophical conception of the state. This would be 
quite a sound judgment on the value of the materialistic philosophy 
as adumbrated by the ancients and the mediaeyals down to, sayj 1700 
(Hobbes died in 1679). It need be noted that Machiavelli and Hobbes 
are not modern enough in time or spirit. 

But Formichi goes too far when he finds nothing but the same ideas 
in the “moderns/^ According to him the philosophical world of to-day 
has not gone beyond the level reached by the three great masters 
mentioned above. This, indeed, is the fundamental message of his 
Salus Populi, 

In Gl' Indiani e la loro scienza political ^ again, Formichi has sum- 
marized the ideas of Kamandaka on the “King’s Duties.” He points 
out on one occasion how Kamandaka teaches that it is only in a well- 
governed state that the arts and sciences can flourish (II, 8, 9). This 
statement is followed by the comment that “an economist of our own 
days could not speak otherwise.” We are asked to believe that 
Kamandaka’s economics is quite up-to-date. 

In the same strain writes Bottazzi ^ his comparative study of 


1 Salus Populii pp, 140-143, also pp. 10-12, 

2 (Bologna, - 1899), Part I, p. 60. The title of the book reads 
in English as follows: “The Indians and their Political Science, 
Part I. The King’s Duties.” 

3 P recur sori di Niccolo Machiavelli in India ed in G recta Kautilya 
Tucidide (Pisay 1914), pp. 5, 154- 

The entire work of the Italian Indologists in the field of Plindu 
politics has been summarized and reviewed by me in “Plindu Politics 
in Italian,” (Vide vols. I & II), The contributions are valuable 

as militating, unconsciously although, against the absurd Hegelian 
standpoint in social philosophy which was based cn the postulate 
of an alleged distinction in spirit between the East and the West. 
But the authors attach too little importance to,— nay, seem 
almost to be unconscious of or blind to, the epoch making ad- 
vances in science and philosophy since the industrial revolution. 
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Kaufcilya and Thucydides as precursors of Jlachiavel!!. The estabalish- 
ment of identity between the East and the West is with him as with 
Fonnichi the principal aspect of the fundamental thesis. But identi- 
cally, and almost as a postulate Bottazzi would, like Fonnichi, have 
us believe tliat the “theories and inventions of modern times were 
enuiiciated and practised in India centuries and centuries before the 
Christian era.” 

His message has been thus worded -"These movements and facts 
repeat themselves with relative constancy in time and space. For, 
the passion®, the immanent interests in human nature vary in intensity, 
but their substance remains the same.” 

[2] Vico’s UniversaUsm Examined 

It seems that the Italian indologists live and move under the in- 
fluence of their great sociologist-philosopher Vico.^ His Sciema 
Nuova (1731) is never indeed mentioned by them. But one knows 
how the doctrine of ‘‘history repeating itself’ {rzcorso delle cose umane) 
was life-blood to him. He was never tired of talking of the 
eterm de governi (eternal principle of government), “constant uniformity’’ 
in the laws of nations, una certa mente comune di tutte i popoli (a 
certain common mentality of all the peoples), and the ideal history 
of eternal laws {storia ideate delle lege eterne). 

But, to what extent, is the social philosophy of Vico, universalistic 


That is why they so easily read “modernism” in every th ing from 
Thucydides and Kautilya down to Hobbes. In any case, besides, 
Hobbes is not modern in the strictest sense of the term. 

I Vico’s Pagine Scelte (Select Pages) edited by Ceva (Florence), 
PP. 35. 47-49, 52-53. 81-83. 

One of the “elements” or assiomi (axioms) in his Scienm Nuova 
is thus worded : “No, XIII. Uniform ideas born among nations that 
do not happen to know one another should possess a common motive 
of truth {^Idee uniforminate appointieri popoli tra essi loro non conos- 
ciuti dehhon avere un motivo comune di vero)P 

This axiom pervades the examination of the ideas of Thucydides, 
Kautilya, Kamandaka, Machiavelli and Hobbes by Formichi and 
Bottazzij— although nowhere expressly . stated as a contribution from 
the philosophy of Vico. Perhaps Vico’s “discoveries” belong to Italian 
“tradition”, and do not require to be specifically mentioned by modern 
Italians. ■' > '■ -• ■ ■■ ■ 
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as it isj acceptable ? Perhaps neither more nor less than the common 
proverb that “there is nothing new under the Sun/’ To this conclusion 
he seems to have come after painstaking, comprehensive studies extend- 
ing over years. And his literature or bibliography comprised not only 
the ancients from Homer down to Plato, Virgil and Tacitus, but all 
the ‘^moderns” of his days as well, including the physicists Gassendi 
(1592-1655) and Robert Boyle, Descartes, Bacon and Grotius. 

There is a great amount of truth in this formulation of the “eternal 
history'' or the “universal" in mankind, especially when one remembers 
that the facts and phenomena observed by Vico came down to the 
early decades of the eighteenth century. The really significant dis- 
coveries of the experimental sciences were yet to come. The technical 
inventions which were to revolutionize the methods of production, 
transportation and exchange, could not be dreamt of by Vico. All 
that we call modernism, modern civilization and so forth in material 
and spiritual life, in philosophical categories as well as institutions of 
social and political well-being, does not, for all practical purposes, go 
beyond, say, 183.0. That is, there is a full century dividing the begin- 
nings of the modern world from the Scienza Nuova (New Science). 

For the eighteenth century, especially until the “ideas of 1789" 
began to introduce novel conceptions in life and thought, Vico's cate- 
gories and explanations must have appeared to be .very adequate, nay, 
marvellous and almost acceptable in iota. But the situation is quite 
otherwise to-day. The data of world-history, say, from the Chartist 
agitation down to the Leninist outlook on politics, from the primitive 
locomotive down to the futurist physics of to-day, which is seriously 
attacking the problem as to how to harness the immense energy 
contained within the atom so that a pound or two of coal may 
be enabled to propel the mammoth boats across the oceans, — can these 
facts of world development be interpreted in terms of Vico's ^"eternal 
history The answer must have to be given in the emphatic negative. 

Even for mediaeval conditions Vico's dialectic should really b'e 
considered to be inadequate. So far as the East and the West are 
concerned, — from the standpoint of objective history an enormous 
amount of analogies and substantial identities or uniformities could, 
indeed, be discovered in economic background, social and religious 
institutions, politics, politicar ideals and general philosophizings. But, 
while the “horizontal" uniformity was unquestionable, the diversity in 
“vertical" strands, in other: wbrcte, in the phenomena of growth 
in the same region from epoch. to epoch, was no less unquestionably a 
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settled fact, An historical world-view, that^ would fail to mark 
the different stages in the evolution of a particular region or race 
through the ages would be untrue to' reality, 

.[3.], TIte Momentiim of'Epocte 

It is this mo.T.entiim furnished ■ by: the epochs to luinian society, 
the cumulative push of the successive ages such as constitutes the ever 
renovating element in social dynamics, that has been overlooked 
in Vico’s philosophy. And Formichij Bottazzi or others who would 
read modernism into the ideas of Sukra or his peers, would but 
commit the same fallacy of ignoring limeys contributions in the making 
of humanity. 

We have seen how far behind the Marxian ^‘monism” in materialis- 
tic interpretation Saccaka lies. Sukra’s materialism is but akin to 
Saccaka’s. He does not rear his body politic on the sole foundations 
of economic activities. The analysis of liis ideas in chapter 11 has 
made it sufficiently clear how far the ^ukra authors are prepared to go. 
We are not told anything farther than that ra^tra (territory) and 
, kom (finance) are two very vital limbs of the saptahga. 

Passages again, like that in the Mahabharata to the effect that 
the entire word is upheld by economics, or that of Kamandaka to the 
effect that economics maintains mankind, seem quite ‘‘monistic/’ 
at any rate emphatic, and are, indeed, to be found almost everywhere 
throughout Hindu thought. But their impact on philosophy is not to 
be treated as identical with or similar to that of the ideas in Bagehot’s 
Physics and Politics or Buckle’s History of Civilisation^ in which 
“natural" (geographical and climatological) causes are treated as being 
almost the exclusive factors in the growth of the human spirit. 
These are nineteenth century works. Even the eighteenth century 
conception, such as we find in Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws ^ is not to 
be found in the materialistic teachings of ^ukran economics. A 
more or less approximate approach to the geographical, climatological, 
or economic “interpretation" of history in the “causal” sense, was not 
realized in Hindu thought, nor, indeed, in European thought down to 
Machiavelli, Hobbes and their contemporaries. 

_ It is perhaps, if we accept the Crocean conception of history as "‘the 
perpetual increment of itself upon itself,” that we can place the ancients 
and mediaevals true perspectives, as well as interpret the 

real significance or worth of their affiliations with modern thought In 
Croce’s analysis the , ‘reality’ is not a statical absolute as conceived 
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by Hegeb but is ever new in its continual expression of itself in 
multiple forms. A ‘‘perpetual becoming” underlies this neo-idealist's 
theory of “progress”. 

And to the same results comes Bergson although along a different 
path. Over against Vico's conception of “eternal history’* and perma- 
nent laws we come across the ideas that the most motionless object 
changes even while it persists. Bergson’s “memory” introduces some- 
thing of the past into the present In his own words, “my mental 
state, as it advances on the road of time, is continually swelling with 
the duration it 

To what extent this “perpetual becoming,” “progress,” “memory” 
“duration” or time-element has entered “modern” thoughts can be well 
understood if one only looks at the contents of a treatise like 
SpsLun's Der Wakre Staat^ Bsitkeds Political Thought in England from 
Spencer to the Present Day^ ex Hist oire des doctrines 

economiques contemporaines. One will then be automatically inclined 
to draw a sharp line between this world and the philosophical universe 
represented by Sukra, Machiavelli and the like. 

To claim modernism for the economic ideas of ^ukra, Mahabkarata^ 
Kautilya or Kamandaka, on the strength of the thoughts indicated 
above, would be as unreasonable as to claim that modern “pragmatism” 
is but Protagoras's maxim, “man is the measure of all things/' writ 
large. Or perhaps when somebody were to assert that the Bergsonian 
standpoint in philosophy is “identical” with Heraclitus’s announcement 
that flux or change is the eternal law, one would not make a moi'e 
serious statement. 

[4] Categories vs. Substances of Thought . 

And yet it must, be observed that It is not at all unreasonable to 
advance such clmms, prima facte absurd although they are. The reason- 
ableness consists in the fact, that the "’^categories” of thinking are 
common between the pragmatists of to-day and the Greek sophists, or 
between Bergson and Pleraclitus. 'It is, similarly, in the realm of 
categories that an identity is to be detected between many of the 
economic. and materialistic dissertations of ^ukra and those of the 
moderns. These categories may be likened to the “forms” of Plato 
with their eternal and independent existence. Or to cite a contem- 
porary philosopher, these are the “concepts,” “abstract ideas” or “uni- 
versals” of Bertrand Problems of Philosophy, 

But to be identical in category is not to be identical in substance. In 
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the preceding chapter we have had occasion to point out. wher- 
ever necessary, how ^^ukra’s analysis of the economic foundations of a 
state, although seeming to be an almost modern investigation of the 
same problem, fell far short of it. The philosophic mind that Hukramti 
reveals is in all its essential or substantial particulars the mind of pre- 
modern materialism. 

How deep the difference between that world and the moderiiism 
of to-day is, was very accurately described by Adam Miiller in his 
Elemenfe der Staatskunst {i%oZ)y Muller indeed saw very little of what 
we call modern civilization. But already he seems to have tasted 
enough of it to preach the all-too modern cry of back to the Middle 
Ages’^ in tune with the romanticists of \^oung Germany. He 
possessed, however, a critical historic sense, and in spite of his pronounc- 
ed zeal for mediasvalism, had to pass a judgment like the following 
on the good old days : ^^Die element alles politischen Lebens (the elements 
of all political life)/^ said he, sind im Mittelalter vorhanden (are present 
in the Middle AgesV^ But ^\t Verbindimg dieser Elemente (unifica- 
tion of these elements) was not accomplished because these appeared 
on the scene ''more federatively than organically.’^ 

It is more than a century since this judgment was passed on the 
strength and weakness of the Middle Ages by one of the fathers, so to 
say, of German political philosophy. He was indeed interested, here, more 
in politics than in economics, and more in the problem of national 
unity than in anything else. But the essential distinction that he 
established between the past and the present in at least one aspect of 
life is a solid fact. And it has a universal application. 

The moral of this distinction on the question of Siikra's affiliations 
to modern philosophy is unmistakeable. The "elements” of economic 
thought in Btikraniti seem very much to be modern, but they do not 
constitute a modern complex in any significant sense. Simply because 
some of the terms and rudimentary ideas are common to the Sukra 
authors and the moderns, one must not establish an equation between 
the two sets. 
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Sister-marriage. 


Marriage in Buddhist Literature 

III the Buddhist period of Indian history we do not find any hard 
and fast rule about the age at which girls are to be married, nor do we 
come across instances of early liiarriage. Girls are some- 
Marnageabie times seen to have been married at the age of sixteen. In 

age or girls. ^ 

the Asilakkhana .(no. 126) and the Mudu-Pani (no. 262) 
JStakas, we read that a princess was given in marriage when she was six- 
teen years old. The Dhammapada Commentary (II, 217) says that 
KundalakesT, a beautiful daughter of a banker of Rajagaha, remained 
unmarried till the age of sixteen. It further says that at this age 
woman long for men — (tasmin ca vaye thita nariyo purisajjhasaya honti 
purisalola). 

Limitations on marriage imposed by Brahmanic usage are 
conspicuous by their absence in Buddhist literature and even sister- 
marriage is referred to. The mythical origin of the 
Licchavis as recorded in the Paramatthadlpanl on 
the Khuddakapstha (ed. by H. Smith, pp. 158-160) illustrates the 
point. 

The Sumahgalavilasini (pt. I, pp. 258-260) presents us with another 
instance of marriage not allowed by Brahmanic scriptures. It says 
that king Okkaka had. five queen.®. By the chief queen, he had 
four son.s and five daughters. After the death of the chief queen, the 
king married another young lady who extorted from him the promise 
to place her son upon the throne. The king thereupon requested his 
sons to leave the kingdom. The princes accordingly left the kingdom 
accompanied by their sisters, and going to a forest near the Himalayas, 
they began to search for a site for building a city. In course of their 
search, they met the sage Kapila who said that they should build a 
town in the place where he (the sage) lived. The princes built the 
town and named it Kapilavatthu (Kapilavastu). In course of time, 
the four brothers married the four sisters, excepting the eldest one 
and they came to be known as the Sakyas. The Mahavamsa also 
refers to sister-marriage. It says that Sihabahu, ruler of the kingdom 
of Lalha, made his sister feihaslvall his queen. ^ 


I Lalharatthe pure tasmin Sihabahu naradhipo rajjam karesj 
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It is, however^ difficult to say how far the Buddhist stories about 
the origin of some famous political communities by sister-marriage can 
be regarded as historical. Sister- marriage was not in vogue in ancient 
India even in the earliest times of which we have any record, as the 
story of Yama and Yam! in the %-Veda amply demonstrates. The 
idea was revolting to the Indians from the time of the Kg-Veda 
down- wards. 

The marriage of cousins, on the other hand, seems to have been 
by no means unusual. The marriage of Princess Vajirfi with king 
Ajatasatru the son of her father's sister, is an illus- 
tration of this kind of marriage. Magha, a boiisehoHer 
of Magadha, married his maternal uncle's daughter 
named Sujata (Dhammapada Commentary, 265). Ananda 
was enamoured of the beauty of his father's sister's daughter named 
Uppalavanna . and wanted to marry her (ibid., p. 48). This shows 
that cousins could marry. This is also borne out by the following 
Jataka story (no. 263; cf. no. 126): 

: , A king had a daughter and a nephew who were in love with each 
other. The king intended to marry his nephew with a princess of 
some other country and his daughter with a prince of some other king- 
dom. The king guarded his daughter very closely. One night 
he watched his daugther and let her rest upon a little bed in his presence. 
She lay down without going to sleep. A little while after she said, 
‘^Father, I want to bathe." ‘Come along, my daughter," said the king. 
Holding her hands the king led her to the window ; he lifted her and 
placed her on a lotus ornament outside it, holding her by one hand. 
As she bathed herself, she held out a hand to the prince, the nephew 
of the king and lover of the daughter.’ The prince loosed off the 
bangles from her arm, and fastened them on the arm of his soft-handed 
page boy ; then he lifted the lad and placed him upon the lotus beside 
the princess; She took his hand, and placed it in her father's and w^ent 
away with the prince. The king considered the lad to be his own daughter; 
and when the bathing was over, he put him to sleep in the royal bed 
chamber, shut the door and set his seal on it“ ; then setting a guard 
he retimied to his own chamber and lay down to rest. The next morn- 
ing he opend the door and saw the lad. ' The lad being questioned 


Marriage of a 
woman with her 
cousin. 


katvana mahesim Sihaslvalim (Mahivamsa, Geiger’s ed 
ibid., ch. VII., verses 6j'-68).- - ■ - 
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told' the king how Ms daughter had ' fled: with the prinee. The king 
w^as cast down and thought, ‘‘Not even if one goes along and holds 
hands can one guard a woman?” Then he gave his daughter in 
oiarriage to the prince, his nephew who, on his maternal uncle’s death, 
ascended the throne. 

In the Mahavamsa also we find references to cousin-marriage h 
Citta, daughter of king Panduvisudeva of Lanka, was so very beaiiti- 
ful that anybody seeing her would run mad. Hence Citta was called 
Ummfidacitti. Afraid of a prophecy that Citta’s son would kill 
Citta’s brothers for the throne, the princes kept their only sister 
in a chamber having but one pillar and the entry to the chamber 
lay through the king’s sleeping apartment. Citta had only one 
serving woman. One day she saw her maternal uncle’s son named 
Dighagamani and fell in love with him at first sight. With the 
help of the maid Gamani used to get into the princess’s chamber 
stealthily every night. Matters went on in this way for sometime till 
Citta was discovered to be with child. The serving woman informed 
the queen who, having questioned her daughter, brought the matter 
to the notice of the king. The king in consultation with his sons 

gave Citta in marriage with her lover who was her maternal uncle’s 

son/*^ 

Suvannapali was married and made queen by her fathers sister’s son 
named Pandukabhaya.^ 

Marriage was usually of three forms : (i) Marriage 
arranged by guardians of both parties, (2) Svayamvara, 
and (3) Gandharva marriage. 

The common form of marriage was that arranged by guardians of 
both the parties and established between two families of the same 

caste and equal rank. This was akin to the Prajapatya form of 

marriage current amongst the Hindus. Equality of birth and not of 
wealth was a matter of primary consideration before the settlement 
of a marriage. The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, for instance, consider- 
ed the equality of birth before he agreed to the proposal sent by Trea- 
surer Dhanahjaya of Saketa for the marriage of his daughter, Visakha 


I Pitucchadhitaraui tam Ab adaya dhajinlpati, gantvana Vangana* 
garani/samvasam taya kappayr{Greiger’s ed., p. 58), 
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with Migfira^s son (Buddhist Parables, p* i6i ; cL Dhammapacla Com- 
mentary, voL I, p. 390). In the Babbu Jataka (no. 137) we read that 
a Savatthian girl named Kana was married to a husband of the same 
caste in another village. The Nakkhatta Jataka (no. 49) tells us 
that a gentleman of the country near Savatthl asked in marriage for 
his son a young Savatthian lady of equal rank. We learn from the 
Therlgathi Commentary (p. 200) that Isidasi, daughter of a virtuous 
and wealthy merchant> was married to a merchant’s son of equal 
position. Uttara, daughter of Naiidaka, commander-imchief of Piugala, 
king of Surattha, was married to one of a family of equal position 
(Petavatthu Cy., pp. 244-257). 

The Vimanavatthu informs us that a daughter of an upasaka at 
Savatthl was married to a member of another family of equal status. 
(Vimanavatthu Commentary, p. 128). The Manorathapurani (p. 227) 
tells us that Sigalakamata who came of the Treasurer’s family at 
Ra jagaha was married to a family of equal rank, 

. The usual practice in the form of marriage mentioned above was 
that the bridegroom used to come to the bride’s house for marriage. 
The bridegroom and his party were received with great honour and 
were provided with both lodging and requisites — garlands, perfumes, 
garments and the rest 

Exceptions regarding caste and rank are sometimes met with 
in several works such as the Virudhakavadana in the Avadanakalpalata, 
the Therigatha, the Mahavamsa and the Jatakas. Pasenadi, king 
of Kosala, married a slave-gui of the Sakya Mahanaman and took 
her with him in great pomp to Savatthi. This girl was called Mallika, 
well-known for her wonderful touch. Pasenadi while intending to 
establish a connection with the Buddha’s family by marriage, was 
deceived by the Sakyas who gave him in marriage, a girl named Vasava- 
khattiya, a daughter by a slave-woman of one of their leading 
chiefs, Mahanaman* This deception was avenged by Vidudabha, son 
of Pasenadi by Vasavakhattiya (cf. Introduction to Katthahari 
Jataka, no. 7 ; Dhammapada Commentary, vol. I, pp. 345 ff.). Asoka 
made a merchant’s daughter named Devi his wife who bore him, 
in course of time, a son named Mahinda and a daughter named Sangha- 
mitta (Mahavatnsa, p, 88). The marriage of KisagotamI, daughter of 
a poverty-stricken house, with the son of a rich merchant was not 
preceded by any consideration of ^ste or rank (Dhammapada Com- 
mentary, U, p. 270). Similarly the equality of birth, family and 
wealth had to be sacrificed by the patents of Kundalakes! in marrying 
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her with a thief with whom she fell in love at first sight from 
the top of her house (ibid., p. 217). Capji, daughter of the chief of 
the huntcr-s of Vankahcvra country, was given to an ascetic named Upaka 
as his wife. Upaka lived near the hunter’s house where iie used 
to go for alm.s. Once the hunter had to go out for seven days on a 
hunting excursion. Capa was asked to wait upon the ascetic. The 
first day the ascetic came to the hunter’s house for alms, Capa 
came out and gave him alms. Upaka was captivated by her beauty. 
He returned home and lay fasting for seven days being fired by 
lust. The hunter came back and learnt everything. ThereuiDon he 
gave his daughter Cap.a to the ascetic Upaka as his bride (Therl- 
gatha Commentary, pp. 220 ff.). The circumstances which brought 
about the union of the hunter’s daughter with an ascetic go to 
show that the consideration of caste or rank was sometimes sacrificed in 
exceptional circumstances. Capii, it might be said without fear of 
contradiction, was given by her father to an a.scetic out of respect 
towards the latter. The story of Trisanku, the Candala chieftain, 
narrated in the Divyavadana, is the only instance indicating the marriage 
of a Brahmin daughter with the Candala's learned son Sardulakarna 
(pp. 620 et seq). 

The second form of maixiage was Svayamvara or a girFs publicly 
choosing a husband for herself from a number of suitors assembled 
for the purpose. The Kunala Jataka (no. 5 36) refers to 
Svayannara. Svayamvara marriage cf princess Kanha who, on 

seeing the five sons of king PantJu, viz., Ajjuna, Nakula, Bhlmasena, 
Yudhitthila and Sahadeva in Svayamvara assembly, fell in love with all 
five, threw a wreathed coil of flowers on their heads while they were 
standing before her, and said, “Dear mother, I choose these five men.” 
She was allowed to have these five men as her husbands. This is evi- 
dently a reminiscence of the celebrated Svayamvara marriage of Draupadi 
recorded in the Mahabharata. In the Nacca Jataka (no. 32) also we read 
that a princess prayed to her father for a boon that she might be 
allowed to choose a husband 'for herself, With a view to grant her 
prayer, the king invited all princes to a Svayamvara sabha convened 
for the purpose. Princes from hll countries assembled there. ^ The 
king sent for his daughter and bade her go and choose a husband 
after her own heart. The girl appeared before the assembly and 
selected ' one as het , life-mate. The selected husband was then found 
to be wanting in modesty and vras therefore disapproved by the king. 

Generally do we find ih the Hindu literature that a person chosen 
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by a maid in Svayanivara assembly becomes the husband of the maid 
despite his demerits. Of course in such an assembly ... kings and 
princes are suitors. But this appears to be an exceptional iiistan^^^ 
in which the final verdict rests with the bride’s father. 

The Dhammapada Commentary furnishes us with another reference 
to a Svayaiuvara marriage. It tells us that Vepacitti, king of the 
Asiirasj refused to give his daughter in marriage to any of the Asiira 
princes. So he said, ‘'My daughter shall choose for herself sucii a 
husband as she sees fit.” He then assembled the host of Asuras, 


made over a garland of flowers to his daughter and said to herj^’choose 
for yourself a husband who suits you.^’ The girl selected one as 
her husband and threw the wreath over his head (Dhammapada 
Commentaryj vol. 1 , pp. 278-279). 

The third form of marriage is what may be called the Gandharva 
form of marriage in which the bride and the bridegroom 
marrlag^e.^ make their own choice without the knowledge of their 
guardians, and are married without riles or ceremonies. 

The Katthahari Jataka (no. 7) gives us an instance of this Gandharva 
form of marriage. Once a king having gone in great state to his 
pleasiire-gardeii was wandering hither and thither for fruits and flowers. 
He saw a woman who w^as merrily singing away as she picked up 
sticks in the grove. The king fell in love with her at first sight and 
became intimate with her. The woman knew and told the king that 
she would become a mother. The king gave her the signet-ring from 
his finger and said, 'Tf it be a girl, spend this ring on her nurture 5 but 
if it be a boy, bring the ring and the child to me.’^ In course of time a 
child was born. When the child could run about and play, he was 
taken by his mother to the king with the signet ring. After great 
difficulty the boy was proved to be the son of the king who made him 
viceroy and his mother queen-consort. This story reminds us of the 
well-known union of t^akuntala with king Dusyanta in the Abhijnana- 
, Sakiintalaip of Kalidasa. 

. , Women were sometimes seduced and abducted. These eloped women 
subsequently married in some cases and in others they used to pass 
off as wives without going through any matrimonial rite. In the 
Dhammapada Commentary (vol. I, pp. 191 ffi), we read that Vasula- 
datta, daughter of Candapajjota of iTjjain, was given by her father 
Elopement ' - ^ teach her the mantra for capturing elephants. 

. Udena fell in love with Vasuladatta and eloped with 

her. made her his queen. "The 
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same work {vot II, p. ,260 f,) ' informs iis that;. ' was the 

daughter of a rich banker of ■ Savatthl. ' Wlieo sixteen she was kept 
on the topmost floor of a seven storied palace and was guarded with 
excessive care, but she fell in love with her own page. On the day fixed 
for tier marriage with another youth, equal in birth and rank^ she 
eloped \vitli her lover, took shelter in a distant village and dwelt in 
a hamlet Nowhere in . this account do ' we find that, Patacara was 
married by her paramour subsequent to elopement But they passed 
off as husband and wife and in course of time Patacara gave birth to 
a child (cf. Therlgatha Commentary, p. 108;. The Assaka Jataka 
(No. 100) also says that the king of Kosala came up with a great 
force against the king of Benares, slew the king and bore off his 
queen to be his own wife. A similar instance of the abduction of a 
woman is met within the Takka Jataka (No. 63) which says that a 
village girl was kidnapped and kept as wife by a robber chieftain, 

To guard against elopement, abduction and unions not sanctioned 
by custom, women were often kept inside the purdah. We learn from 

the Dhammapada Commentary that a rich man’s daugh- 

Seciusion of when slie attained marriageable age, was lodged 

women. 

by her parents in an apartment of royal splendour on 
the topmost floor of a seven storied palace, with a female slave to guard 
her (voL III, p. 24). No male servant was kept in that house (ibid., 
vol. II, p. 217). Daughters of noble families did not ordinarily come 
out of their houses but they travelled in chariots and the like, while 
others entered an ordinary carriage or raised a parasol or a palmyra- 
leaf over their heads ; but if this was not available, they took the skirt 
of their undergarment and threw it over their shoulder (Dhammapada 
Commentary, voL I, p. 391). 

From the instances cited above it is reasonable to hold that 
elopement and the preservation of chastity inUr alia contributed largely 
to the observance of purdah by the tender sex before or after marriage. 
But there are exceptions^ Visakha, for example, while going to 
her father-in-law’s house just after her marriage entered the city of 
Savatthi not under the purdah but standing up in a chariot un- 
covered showing herself to all the city (D. C*, I, pp. 384 ff.). Daughters 
of respectable families who did not ordinarily stir out used to go 
on foot, during a festival, with . their own retinue and bathe in 
the river (Dhammapada Commentary, vol I, pp. 190, 19 1 and 388). 
These instances indeed show a relaxation of the purdah system. 

" Lucky days were arranged for marriage in which the bride or bride- 
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gfoom was brought lionie or sent forth (Digha -Nikayaj voL p* li)#. 

Marriage ceremonies were held, during auspicious hours 
the which were strictly observed by some. We learn from the 
celebration of Nakkiiatta Jataka that a naked Escetic was consulted as 

to whether stars were favourable for holding marriage 
ceremonies. The fixed day was found to be inauspicious and the bride- 
groom did not come to the bride's house for marriage (Jatakaj no. 49)* 

The Buddhist literature hardly mentions the prevalence of dowry 

system in connection with marriage ceremonies. But iiis- 
Dowry. ** 

tances of dowry being given by the bride’s father are refer- 
red toil! the Visakhaya-vatthuof the Dhammapad a Commentary (voL I). 

The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, on the occasion of the marriage 
of his daughter, Visakha, well-known in the Buddhist literature, 
gave her as dowry five hundred carts filled with money, five hundred 
filled with vessels of gold, five hundred filled with vessels of silver, 
five hundred filled with copper vessels, five hundred filled with gar- 
ments made of various kinds of silk, five hundred filled with ghee, 
five hundred filled with rice husked and winnowed, and five hundred 
filled with ploughs, plough-shares and other farm implements. Sixty 
thousand powerful bulls and sixty thousand milch-cows, and some 
powerful bull-calves were also given to her. 

The Dhammapada Commentary and the Jatakas tell us that 
marriage of girls w^as celebrated with bath-money given by the father 
to his daughter. Maha-Kosala, father of Pasenadi, king 
Kosala, married his daughter Kosala-devi to kiiig 
Bimbisara of Magadha and gave her a village in Kasi for 
lier bath, and perfume money (Jatakas, nos. 239 and 283). Princess 
Vajira was the daughter of Pasenadi of Kosala. She was given in 
marriage to Ajatasattu of Magadha. Kasigama was given to her by 
her father for her bath and perfume money (Dhammapada Corny., 
voL UI, p. 266). The Savatthian treasurer, Migara, gave his daughter, 
on her marriage, fifty-four crores of treasure to buy aromatic powders 
for the bath (ibid., vol I, p. 398). 

...The custom of collecting presents (pannakaran) on the occasion 

I of a marriage ceremony is met with in the Dhammapada 

Commentary (vol. I, p, 182), where we read that on 
the occasion of the marriage ceremony of VisM^ha, 
daughter of Dhananjaya Setthi with the son of 
Migara Selthi,;, each of all kinds of 
gifts were cx»lfect^ - 
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After marriage the girl was sent to her father-in- 
law^s house with the following admonitions A 

1. Do not bring outside the indoor fire. 

2 . Do not bring inside the outdoor fire. 

Give only to him that gives. 

Do not give him that does not give. 

Give both to him that gives and him that does not give, . 

Sit happily. 

Eat happily," ' ■ 

Sleep happily.. 

Tend the fire. 

Honour the household divinity. 


These ten admonitions were interpreted as follows 


I. 


2 . 


6 . 


7. 


If the mother-in-law or other female members of the house- 
hold engage in a private conversation within the house, their 
conversation is not to be communicated to slaves, whether 
female or male, for such conversation is tattled about and 
causes quarrels. 

The conversation of slaves and servants is not to be communi- 
cated to persons within the household ; as such conversation 
is talked about and causes quarrels. 

This means that one should give only to those that return 
borrowed articles. 

This means that one should not give to those who do not 
return borrowed articles. 

This means that one should help poor kinsfolk and friends 
who look for succour, without considering their capability 
of repaying. 

This means that a wife seeing her mother-in-law or her father- 
in-law, should stand and not remain sitting. 

This means that a wife should not eat before her mother-in- 
law, father-in-law and husband have taken their meals. 
She should serve them first, and when she is sure that they 


I Anto aggi bahi na nibaritabbo, bahi aggi anto na pavesitabbo, 
dadantass' eva databbam, adadantassa na databbaip, dadantassapi 
adadantassapi databbam, sukham nislditabbam, sukham bhiuljitabbaip, 
sukham nipajjitabbam, aggi paricaritabbo, antodevatapi namassitabba^ 
ti idam dasavidham ovadam. Dhammapada Corny., I, pp. 397**398« 
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have had all they care for, theivanclAiot till llieti may she' ; 
herself eat. 

8. This means that a wife should not go to bed before her 
mother-in-law, father-in-law and husband. She should first 
perform all the duties which she owes them and then she 
may herself lie down to sleep. 

9. This means that a wife should regard her mother-inlaw, 
fatherdn-law or husband as a flame of fire or a serpent-king. 

10. When a monk, after keeping residence in a remote lodging, 
comes to the door of a house and the housewife sees him, 
she must first give to such a monk whatever food there is 
in the house, both hard and soft ; and then she may eat. 
(Dhammapada Corny., I, pp. 403-404). 

Buddhist literature contains but one reference to polyandry. The 

only exception indicating the existence of polyandry occurs in the 

Kunala Jataka^ in which we read that princess Kanha 

Polygamy and ^^3 allowed to have at a time five husbaiids Selected by 
polyandry. ■ 

her in a Svayamvara assembly, A woman could not 
marry more than one man at a time nor could a woman as a general 
rule marry twice in her life though there were exceptions.- We 
learn from the Nakkhatta Jataka (no, 49) that on the failure of the 
selected bridegroom^s coming to the bride^s house on the appointed day 
the bride was given in marriage to another bridegroom. When 
the first bridegroom came he was told that the girl could not be married 
twice over. It was not the custom for a wedded wife to take another 
mate even if she was not loved by her husband.^ But there are instan- 
ces in which married women who were either kidnapped or seduced 
were kept as wives. While a woman does not generally appear to 
have taken more, than one husband, a man appears to have married 
more than one woman. In the Vimanavatthu Commentary (pp. 149- 


I Jataka, no. 536. 2 Infra. 

3 ^‘Ara dure na idha kadaci atthi. 

parampara nama kule imasmim, 

;• /. tarn kuUavattam anuvattamana 

hnaham kule antimagandhini ahinu' 

, akamika baddha carami tuyhan ti.*^ 

: . -.^(Kauhadlpayana Jataka^ Fausboll, Jataka, vol. IV, p, 35). 
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1 56) .. we , read that Bliadda being . barren told, her ■husband to marry 
her sister Subhadda. The husband did so. ' The Babbii Jataka 
(no, 137} tells us that a wife delayed in coming back to her husband's 
house from her father's house and the husband took a second wife. 
The Riihaka Jataka (no. 191) informs us that a husband sent her 
naiighty and deceitful wile away and took a second wife. The Assaka 
Jataka (no, 207) gives us another instance of a husband's taking a 
second wife. In it we read that king Assaka of Potali^ a city in the 
kingdom of KasI, took a second queen on the death of his first queen 
Ubbarl In some of the JatakasV we find that certain kings had as 
many as sixteen thousand wives. A Magadhan householder named 
Magha had four wives at a time, viz., Nanda^ Citta, Sudhamma, and 
Sujata (D. C., I, 265). King Bimbisara had 500 wives (Mahavagga, 
viii, I, 15), King Okkaka had five queens (Sumahgalavilasini, p. 258). 
The Mahavamsa records that Maya and Mahamaya, two uterine 
sisters, were given in marriage to Suddhodana (Geiger's text, p. 14). 
This is borne out by the fact related in the Tibetan Buddhist books 
as translated by Rockhill (Life of the Buddha, p. 15) that Suddhodana, 
inspite of the rigorous provision of the law of the land prohibiting 
every citizen from marrying more than one woman, was allowed to 
have two wives as a mark of gratitude for his subduing the hillmen 
of the Pandava tribe while a prince. Thus we see that husbands 
used tp take mofe than one wife in the lifetime of the first wife or 
after her death. While the man had the privilege of marrying more 
than one woman at a time, the woman had the.misfoi'tune of enduring 
cruel treatment at the hands of her co-wife. 

The worst misery for a woman is to have a co-wife. In almost 
all cases fellow-wives quarrel with one another and make 
Co-wives, home a place to fly away from rather than to fly to for 

peace and comfort. A woman cannot tolerate that her 
husband should ignore her very existence and take pleasure with other 
women (Jataka, no. 5 19). Sometimes barren women used to bring a second 
wife for their husbands for the continuance of their husband's line ; but the 
inherent jealousy of women against their co-wives exhibits itself when their 
co-wives bear children and become husband's favourites. The Dhammapada 
Commentary (I, 45 ff.) tells us that the first wife of a householder of 
SavatthT being barren, brought another wife for her husband. When her 


X Jatakas, nos. 514, 538, 
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co-wife became pregimnti she was jealous and effected aborticjii by ad- 
ministering medicine. Thrice did the woman commit this heinous crime 
with the result that her co-wife succumbed at last to the effect of the 
abortive medicine. But the cruel woman did not escape the penalty 
for doing this sinful deed. She was beaten to death by her husband 
who declared her to be the cause of the death of his pregnant wife and 
destroyer of his line. 

The Petavatthu gives us another illustration. Matta the wife of a 
householder of Savatthi was childless. Hence her husband took another 


wife named Tissa. Being jealous of the rival wife, Matta, one day, 
heaped together the sweepings and threw them on the head of her co- 
wife. Tissfi endured humiliation and bad behaviour of her co wife. On 
her death Matta was born as a pet! who suffered various miseries. One 
day she appeared before Tissa and requested her to offer on her account, 
food, etc. to eight bhikkhus. Tissa bore no grudge against her co-wife 
despite her ill-behaviour. She did as requested, and Matta was released 
from the petaloka (Paramatthadipani on the Petavatthu, pp. 82-89). 

: Divor.ce was allowed but without any formal decree. Isidasi, for 
Instance, bad to return twice to her father's house having been turned 
Divorce house by successive husbands because she 

did not prove desirable for one husband after another 
(Theri-gatha Corny., p. 260). No instance is recorded of similar action 
taken against the husband. ' « 

Certain passages indicate that remarriage of women was not un- 
known in the Buddhist period. The introduction to the Ucchahga 
Jataka (no. 67) which tells us that a woman's husband, brother and 
. son were once imprisoned. Her loud lamentations 
Remarriage of caused the king to show her favour. The king said 
to her “I -give you one of the three, which wiii you 
take “Sire," was her answer, “if I. live, I can get another husband 
and another son ; but as my parents are dead, I can never get another 
brother. So give me my brother, Sire.” This reply of the woman 
indicates that a woman could probably marry more than once. The 
instance of Isidasi, cited above, also illustrates the point. 

The Ceylonese Chronicle, the Mahavamsa, furnishes us with an 
instance of widow-remarriage. In it we read that king Khallatanaga 
■ v; ‘ was overpowered by the Commander of his troops named 
The Commander was killed by the 
king's younger brother named Vattagamani. The latter 
began to rule the kingdom^ took his nephew, Mahaculika as his son 
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and made his elder brother’s wife, Anuladevi, his queen (Geiger, 
text, pp. 269- 2 70). 

Tire Avadanakalpalata of Ksemendra mentions that woman was man’s 
absolute propert}’. Man could dispose of woman in any way he liked. 

... It tells us that Srisena, a charitable king of the Arista 
ccrantr3% had a queen named Jayaprabha. To fiilfii the 
desire oi his preceptor, a disciple came to the king ard prayed for queen 
Ja3Mprabha to be given as a preceptor's fee. Srlsetia with a smiling face 
gave awa)’ his queen Jayaprabha. But the preceptor, on receiving the de- 
sired fee, chatiged his mind. He sent back the queen with due respect 
to the king (Srisenavadana). In complying wdth the request of Vahi- 
ka-miini, a disciple of Marlci^ Manicuda, king of Saketa, gave away 
his queen Padmavat! along with her son to wait upon the old sage 
(Manictidavadana), Visvantara^ prince of Visvapurl, being requested 
by Indra in a brahmana’s guise, gave away his own wife Mfidri (Visvan- 
taravadanal 

Bimala CiiUKN Law 


Philosophy of Dharma (Law)- 

I^aw is genetically connected with custom and usage, and with 
abstract truth so far as its nature is concerned. Law expresses the 
truth underlying creation and conduct and is thus a standard or ideal. 
It is the sanction for and at the same time the evaluation of danda or 
state authority, since the state would be blind without it in the absence 
of some form of guidance and direction. The state upholds it for its 
nature which helps the state to realise some truth or part of it within 
its jurisdiction. Whether metaphysical or empirical its normative 
character is correlated with the doctrine, of danda as power over 
individuals living in society. "Law itself must be created by the social 


^ N. R For the technical uses of see Central Conception 

of Buddhism, p. .74 j Buddhist_ Psychology (Introduction), History of 
Indian Philosophy, pp. 316-317* 
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spirit which it aims at creating/^' The unity behiiid social spirit 
shows law in relcition to in orals and .ficeclom* TaA\ needs , to he ,, 
explained as to its permanency, authority and operation. 

The Basis of Law 

As the expression of system or order, Law was the theme oi the 
Vedic time. It supplied the basis of ethical and social ideas reflecting 
itself in the concrete social order as well as in custom and usage, 
probably known in its narrower sense through the dicLCttes of tlic 
Vedic assembly which was a national institution representing society 
in general. But its abstract foundation engaged the most poetic and 
sublime vision of the sages. It was thus idealised to the highest while 
the stages of the process revealed philosophic depth regarding the 
significance of the world order as a whole. A type of philosophy of law 
is traced in the ancient Vedic literature, yet unexpanded into schools. 

K. V. R. Aiyangar has remarked— ^‘The two senses of law (dharma) 
are closely related to each other in ancient India. To maintain law 
in its wider sense, all its legislative activity had to be guided and 
controlled by the existence of law as an ideal. ^ It is exactly here that 
the philosophy of law intervenes and shows the higher reaches of legal 
thought. Rising from the idea of order in the Vedas it spreads over 
all sides of human activity. The gods of the earliest ages all express- 
ed order or system of some kind in their own spheres/^ Their decrees 
and statutes, whether of Varuna the ethical god or of Indra the national 
god, meant regulative principles of nature and society. The projection 
of this idea into all departments of human life was only a natural and 
legitimate procedure for the early thinkers. They saw order every- 
where in the world and declared *‘order dwells amongst men, in truth 
in noblest places,''^ Thus the foundation of moral, social and political 
law was laid down for ever. Max Muller said '*in the Vedic hymns rfa, 
from meaning the order of the heavenly movements, became in time 
the name for moral order and righteousness.’"''^ The character of 
this ever-present system or order in the universe is described as ‘'of 




1 Bosanquet, Phil. Theo. of State, p. 38. 

2 Ancient Indian Polity, p. 64. 

3 Griswold, Religion of the % Veda, pp. 108, 174. 

4 % Veda, ly, 40 (DutPs Trans.). • 

5 HibbertL^rj'iSyg, p.’ 23 S. ■ ^ 
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rta (order), sure and firm-set are the bases.”^ Its moral effect is that 
‘■the thought of ria slayeth crookedness/’^ “Human laws only reflect 
the laws of gods, the first effect of law is that it binds men together.”® 

Backed up by this conception of the Vedic seers, the abstract side 
(it law came to be developed philosophically. Indeed a clear and 
definite vision of a system pervading the universe in its metaphysical 
aspect is one of the greatest discoveries of the time. Further, law led to 
truth, everlasting as it is,’^ yielding a sense of unchanging permanency. 
It is said ‘'by law they came to truth”® and then both are identified 

as one. Thus “Truth is the Sun’s extended light Truth is the base 

that bears the earth.”® Again “Law and truth are born of fervour”^ 
being two sides of one reality. In the Atharva Veda® law is above 
the gods, “the home and life of the gods.” It was a mysterious entity 
to the early mind, but still a metaphysical reality to be put later in 
philosophical language by the writers of the Upanisads. 

Leaving aside all figurative clothing, the Upanisads proceeded 
in the spirit of pure philosophy and declared the truth, that is, the one 
reality, and law and order ; and everything of system and interconnec- 
tion are merged into it as merely its different phases. In this period 
the word t la is replaced by the word dharma, the former being simpler 
as the latter is highly complex, but the conceptions are closely parallel. 
The advance in Vedic thought consists in more abstract treatment and 
better analysis. If law and order are analysed the remainder is abstract 
truth ; that which is true in law and order is truth, law is truth. 
And nothing but truth endures, for truth is the measure of the degree 
of reality. Law is powerful and lasting because it pertains to truth. It 
was the age of the solidification of thought and the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad crystalised the idea almost to finality in its famous passage 
quoted below, — 

“Brahman (the supreme being) created the most excellent law. 


I Eg Veda, V, 8 (Gr. Tr.). 2 Ibid., V, 9. 

3 Hopkins’ Ethics of India, p. 38- 4 Veda, VII, 39 > 74 * 

5 Ibid., VII, 56. 

6 Ibid., I, 105, 12— Satyam tatana suryyo...; X, 85, l— Satyenotta- 
bhita bhiimih. 

7 Ibid., X, 190, I— -“Btam ca satyam cabhiddhat tapaso’dhya- 

jayata.” . .. 

8 II, _ 1 1 a;?g Ved%X,-6s,;' ; ■ V/,;' 

I. H. 0 ., SEPTEMBER, 1936 : 73 ’ 
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' ' Law is the king of klngs.^ Therefore there is nothing higher 

than law. Thenceforth even a weak man rules with the help of 
law as with the help of a king. And if a man declares what is 
triiCj they say he declares law, and if he declares lavs' they say 
he declares what is true." Both are the same.'* 

Again : ‘^Law (dharma) is the honey (sweetness) of all beings... 

and the lustrous, deathless spiritual being in it is--Brahmarr' * 
This is only another way of saying that moral authority imbedded 
in law is metaphysical in character. The same conception is found in 
Hooker — ‘‘Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world, all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the very least as feeling her care 
and the greatest as not exempted from her power/ In the Upanisadic 
treatment it is noticeable that the law-givers are called the declarers of 
truth, law and truth being definitely characterised as the same. All 
the later law-makers followed this standpoint if they wanted to be 
idealistic and not simply empirical. It is the well-known Pindaric 
attitude to law conceived in the same spirit as Pindar^s immortal words : 
‘^Law, the king of all, both mortals and immortals.” The old Vedic 
idea of order in the very core of the world is spiritualised in the 
Chandogya Upanisad^^ which puts the whole matter pithily in a short 
sentence : ^‘So the whole world has truth as its soul, that is, reality.” 
Hopkins says that ^^dharma is employed to characterise the very nature 
of god” and is *‘the form of god.”^ 

The Buddhist period in fact supported the ideal of law handed down 
through the ages. Norm and righteousness are the principal thought 
and the Buddhist conception of law, though essentially moral in nature, 
shows the tendency observed in the Upanisads. Buddha himself gave 
the broad indication of four dharmas to Nandaka, namely, unshakable 
faith {a) in the Buddha, {b) in the dharma, {c) in the sangha, and {d) 
the possession of silas, as declared by the Aryas, by which a 
disciple can obtain salvation.® The second is the point at issue here. 


: I Cf. Anguttara Nikaya, Rajovadavagga : — dhamma is rahho raja, 

2 Cf. Dr. Barua's Pre-Buddliistic Indian Philosophy (on the relation 
between truth and law and the meaning of truth), pp. 87, 33^-6. 

3 Br, Up., I, 4, 11-14 (R. C. Dutfs Trans.). 4 Ibid.; 5, ii. 

.'EccPol/i, „ . A, ^ "V 6 VI, "6, 13. 

7 Ethics of India, pp. 64, 185. L 

8 PP/3'89-90. ' ' • 
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Later on Buddliism converted the law and the church into expressions of- 
the Buddha himseli, and the law (dhamma) became- an external manifes- 
tation of Buddha. 1 Rhys Davids in a general way summarised the 
ideal, — ‘“Dhaniia is not simply law, but that which underlies and includes - 
the law — a word often most difficult to translate and best rendered by- 
truth or righteousness.^’- Mrs. Rhys Davids has explained Dharma to 
mean “the normal, necessary and eternal order and law of all moral 
spiritual things ; it stood in place of a theodicy or cosmos created and 
carried on by a first and final cause.”® It is like the necessity of 
..(Eschylus, a Greek conception which was used for explaining things 
and events. According to Dr. Stcherbatsky, “the conception of dharma 
is the central point of the Buddhist doctrine. In the light of this 
conception Buddhism discloses itself as a metaphysical theory developed 
out of one fundamental principle, viz., the idea that existence is an 
interplay of a plurality of subtle, ultimate, not further analysable 
elements of matter, mind and forces. These elements are technically 

called dharmas, a meaning which this word has in this system 

But although the conception of an element of existence has given rise 
to an imposing structure in the shape of a consistent system of philoso- 
ph}^ its inmost nature remains a riddle. What is Dharma ? It is 
inconceivable. It is subtle. No one will ever be able to tell what its 
real nature is. It is transcendental.”* This is equal to saying that it 
eludes definition and determination and is therefore of the character 
of the absolute inspite of the fact that it has been applied in many 
way.s. 

Exhaustive elaboration was made of it in the great Epic. The 
epic character of Dharma {righteous law) is likewise highly generalised 
in conception and metaphysical at the last analysis. In the Maha- 
bharata, Dharma is at first superficially said to be based on justice 
and truth,® As such it is the good of all.® Ultimately all these are 
run into one another and Dharma becomes equal to goodness,^ light 
and beauty.® Further it is “the immortality of the gods,” i.e. im- 


I Ethics of India, p. 185. s Buddhism, p. 45. 

3 Buddhism, p. 35. 4 Central Conception of Buddhism, pp. 73,75. 

5 Udyoga Parva, 33 RajadharmanuSasana Parva, 85. 

6 Moksadharma Parva,. 262. 7 AnuSasana Parva, 105, 

. . - 8 Bhl§ma Parva, 23 ; cf. Matthew Arnold, who identifies perfection 
with sweetness and light as . well .as with reason and God’s will (Culture 
and Anarchy, p. 30). . : , . . - • . 
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mortality itself. Consequently Nilakantha has made it the very “cause 
of Kaivalya.”^ The conclusion of the Epic verily goes back to the idea 
of the Atharva Veda. Figuratively it is spoken of as rising out of 
Narayana (God) and “merging back into Him”- and is also asserted 
to be the ultimate salvation® and its absence is death.* Even 
Kautilya’s empirical outlook had to yield that “Dhanna (righteous 
law) is eternal truth holding sway over the world/’® In the Vyavahfira 
Darpana, which closely follows the Upanisadic style and thought, “law is 
described to be something eternal and self-existent, the king of kings, 
far more powerful and right than they.”® Legal idealism handed 
down by the earliest speculations was in this way maintained through- 
out until it rose to its highest in the great Epic. It appears to be 
eternally ordained and embedded in the constitution of the world and 
also capable of ascertainment partly by revelation and partly by 
enquiry in a reverential spirit into the very nature of Dharma. Prof. Sen 
Gupta has remarked that this is the “comprehensive idea of law which is 
the, dream and perhaps the despair of the sociological school of the 
modern philosophical jurists.”’ Here is found “the oriental counter- 
part of the Greek, Stoic, Roman and Patristic conceptions of law.”® 

Empirical View 

Away from the philosophic treatment given above there i.s another 
line of thought which does not care so much for the content of Dharma 
as for its practical use in society through human agency. It would be 
the empirical basis of law in the sense that it does not go backwards 
enough but rests with the human stage of it, which is seen in pronoun- 
ced collective opinion solidified into codes. “In early Aryan society 
Law was invariably looked upon as founded on the twin roots of religion 
and agreement of men learned in sacred lore.”® The ancient parisads or 


I Moksadharma Parva, 193— "Dharmo...devanfimamrtara divi” 
( , , (Bengal ed.. p. 455). According to Nilakantha, it is “kaivalya-karanam” 
(Bombay ed., p. 28J. 

V, 2 Mok3adharmaParva,348—“Antar dadhetatobhriyoNarayana- 

| sa,mahitah” (Beng. ed., p. 871). 

. 3 ipad-dharma Parva, 147. , . 4 AnuSasana Parva, 61. 

3 Arthaalstra, p. igx. 6 . Pol, Theo. and Inst, of H., p. 208. 

. 7 . , of Liw and Society, . . . . 

& P®l« Th«0|, .aBd JiRsti of Hindu?, p. 208 . 

9 Sources of ^ ! 
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assemblies ol i?rahm.ina> fanctioneri as law-declarcrs troni ji \':>i <.f 
view, and the Brahmanas' were the makers of law.* In a r.j. u.' p '-itivc 
way the [(rincipk- r.f a'^recnient would apply to the statutes vf r- ir|><-ratc 
bodies such as tjuikl? and municipalities which were st.'itts uithiti the 
state with tul! recfignition of their power and status. IMr. Jayastval >ays, 
■'they arc reallv the resolutions of these bodies ami had the nu'cc of 


(a) Itcuii the gericrftl standpoint both Apastainba and fiautam,! 
have acknowledged this prir.ciple of agreement.'* Laws rising out of 
agreement are called “Samayacarika” rules, from the wfird ‘Samaya’ 
which means an agreement. It is explained by Haraciatta as '‘consis- 
ting of customs .cettled by human agreement."' -Vccordingly the 
character of law i.s determined by common con.scnt and law is based on 
it. Apastamba makes it clearer by admitting that *‘.so far as SamayS- 
carika rules are concerned the Vedas furnish very little guidance."' 
The whole idea of basing law on agreement is modern ar.d is found in 
writers like Locke, Hobbes and Rousseau. Under this c.xposition fall 
the definitions of law such as : — 

(i) “Law is what is unanimously approved in all countries by 

men of the Aryan society, who have been proparly obedient 
to their teachers, who are aged, of subdued senses, neither 
given to avarice nor to hypocrisy.”* 

(ii) “Law is whatever is practised and cherished at heart by the 
virtuous and the learned who are devoid of prejudice and 
passion,”^ 

(iii) “Law is the practice of the Vistas, i.e,, those whose hearts are 
free from desire.”® 


1 Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 77 ; Manu, viii, 391. 

2 Hindu Polity, II, p. io6^N. B. This has been lately refuted by 
Dr. N. N. Law on very cogent grounds. It is evident that Dr. Law’s 
criticism of texts and their substances reveals new meanings arid 
relations, and thus does not logically allow the po.sition held by Mr. 
Jayaswal (/. H. Q., June, 1926, p. 385). 

3 Apastamba I, i, i j Gautama, VIII, 11. 

4 Sources of Law and Society, p. 43. 

5 Apastamba, II, 2, 29. . , 

- , 6 Apastamba, I, 7, 20. Gf. “That is virtue which is applauded by 
many, etc.” (^ukra-slti> -p. ■ 

' 7 Manu, it, !, V _ 8 , Vasisjba) J# 5*6 ; Baudhayana, I, Ij I, ^-6. 
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A - tacit' agreement is assinned in these cases, in the approvals and 
practices of those who are looked upon as guides and patterns, otherwise 
no standard could possibly be found for any kind of judgment. 

Specific legislation by bodies of men associated together would 
fall into two divisions ‘Samaya’ and *Samvidk The first class is defined 
as 'daw or resolution agreed upon in an assembly*’ and the second as 
"agreement or laws by agreement recorded in a ro!I/^ Thus they , are 
not Hegei' which were embodied in the Hindu common law but were 
administrative statutes of fiscal and political natiireA It seems pro- 
bable that 'Sama}^* was more general and powerful, applying to the 
whole country, while 'Samvid* was particular and limited to groups and 
sections, ; ■ M- 


A further division of the 'Samvid* agreement is pointed out by Mr, 
Row. According to him it is of two kinds— Raja-krta and Samiiha-krta;, 
i.e;, either laid down by the king or by the different public bodies. “The 
body of learned men created by the king is called ‘Raja-krta samudaya’ 
and their prescribed course of duty is ‘Raja-krta satnvid’. The body of 
learned men elected by the people is called Samuha or Samudaya and 
their prescribed course of duty is Samuha-krta samvid.”^ 

The aspect of law based on agreement equally formed a distinct 
division of legal thought in the ancient West. Demosthenes, Xenophon 
and Anaximenes gave indications of this line of speculation show- 
ing the practical nature of law-making through deliberation and agree- 
ment, Demosthenes has called it “the common covenant of the 
state” and Anaximenes “a definite proposition in pursuance of a common 
agreement of the state,” According to Xenophon “whatsoever the 
ruling part of the state, after deliberating what ought to be done, shall 
enact, is called a law.”® 

{b) Another source of law (dharma) is the will of the sovereign in 
the Austinian sense and in this respect it is determinate and definite 
positive law like the laws of agreement which have the same character. 
The standpoint of Hobbes expresses the import of positive law as 
against natural law, serving for the criterion required in this case. In the 
Leviathan it is said of laws that “positive are those .which have 
riot fen laws from eternity but have been laws by tbe will of those that 
hayf;Ti^ sovereign power over others.”^ The same strain is found in 


I Hindst f 
3 Hollaiw^ 


? ® Dey, of Democracy in India, p. 98. 

“ 4;,-; Leviathan,' p, 'I48,; 
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.Kaiitih-a who is lor accepting as law *'the royal command enforced by 
sanction/*^ Speaking of such commands he mentions ‘‘‘thirteen purposes 
ior which royal writs are issued/* and as regards their varieties he 
gives the tollowiiig ‘‘Writs of command, of information, of guidance, 
of remission, of license, of gift, of reply, of general proclamation/*^ 

The Epic endorses Kautilya*s view and states clearly that 
‘■‘n’hatcver he (the king) shall fix as dharma (law) is to be considered 
actual dharma (law)/*^ 

Narada has shown the rise of positive law (vyavahara) because of 
the neglect of doty on the part of men.^ This is equal to saying 
ti)at positive law in the shape of king’s order was necessitated by the 
peoples’ conduct who did not do their parts and were therefore 
forced to do them through the machinery of the state. Prof. Sarkar 
says “the performance of duty having fallen into disuse, positive 
law (vyavahara) has been introduced and the king as superintending the 
law is known as danda-dhara” i. e. the inflictor of punishment ^ It is 
worthy of notice that Manu takes a middle course in recommending the 
king to declare law, having first referred to sacred texts and old cus- 
toms.® Brhaspati likewise says that “a decision must not be made solely 
by the letter of the written codes’* ; “the reason of the law’* and “im- 
memorial usage” are also factors for consideration.^ 

Sukra, inspite of his wide outlook, seems to have followed Kautilya 
in respect of positive law. He lays down direct promulgation of 
laws by the king.^ And these laws are to be given the widest publicity 
by means of drums and notices^ backed up by the categorical 
statement that “I (the king) wlll surely destroy by severe punishment 
those offenders who after hearing these, my decrees, would act contrary 
to them/’^^ Hence the king has been fittingly called ‘^the maker 
of the age" i. e. of good and evil practicesri^, 

The Mimaipsa dictum which is parallel to the views of Hobbes 


T Pol Theo. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 209. 2 Arthasastra, p. 83. 

3 RajadharmaiiuSasana Farva; '91.* Cf. Dharma lies in “the dictates 
of good men and superiors” (Adi Parva, 123 ; Vana Parva, 208). 

4 Narada, Intro., I, 2. S Pol Theo. and Inst, of Hindus, p. 209. 
- 6- MamurVIII, 41. Butin VII, 13, Manu and his commentator 
have both accepted “rajanujfia” in the sense of positive law. ~ 

; ■ • 7 • -Quoted from Vyavabara-tattva -in S. Roy’s Customary Law, p. 17. 
8 Sukraniti, p. 38. - v 9 Ibid., p. 43. • 

10 ^ukra-nlti, p, 42., ■ • - - - - , ■* -n ’ • Ibid, pr i$ 2 r y 
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and Bentbam gives the most succinct definition yet found of positive 
law. According to Jaimini, Dharma is “Codanalaksano’rthah” /. f, 
that desired for object which is characterised by commands Hobbes 
makes it '“the speech of him who by right commands somewhat to be 
done or omitted”. “Jaimini has also examined the reason as to why 
that which is determined by a command should be obligator>\ He 
analyses the reason as lying in the fact that the relation between the 
word of command and the purpose to which it is directed is eternally 
efficacious.”® 

In Narada and Brhaspatij positive law is seen to be above all 
other laws. Both are emphatic on this point. By their time it is 
certain that the power of the state was consolidated to a great, if not 
the greatest, extent. Narada says, — -“Royal order over-rules such 
laws.”* And Brhaspati adds that “where tlie king, disregarding 
established usage, passes a sentence (according to his own inclination), 
it is, called an edict.” ® 



Rational View 

Another source of Dharma is said to be reason, in the sense of 
higher reason. The revelation of reason or conscience gives the know- 
ledge or intuition of Dharma which is authoritative. It is called “self- 
satisfaction” as different from deliberation as a logical process. Manu 
as well as Ycljaavalkya mentions this “atma-tusti” and both agree 
that it leads to Dharma, or in other words yields Dharma in its own 
sphere, it being on the same plane as the other sources of law in their 
treatment.® -And they have not laid down any limitation to its 
application. 

Medhatithi and. VijhaneSvara raised the point as to when it should 
be really and actually applied. In other words they doubt if conscience 
could be the absolute guide for the purposes of Dharma. Medhatithi 
has, therefore, qualified it with the word “sadhunam” i. e. of the good.'^ 
The conscience only of the virtuous is trustworthy. It becomes clearer 
when Kumarila’s criticism, is subjoined, who shows that “Manu could 

Mimamsa Sutras, I, i, 3, 2, cited in Hinduism by 
73^. 2 Quoted in Holland’s Jurisprudence, p. 39, 

( i "- ^ 3 |-BoI. Theo.^ 

' ' ' !v t 33, p. 217). ' ■ , _ s II« ' 27 (S,B.E. 33, p. 287). 

6 1^, l3|jYajfiavalkya, I, 7. . - ' - 

7 top.'' : 
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not have contemi)lated the satisfaction of evil passions by ritma-tusfci.”’ 
\'ijfi;tncsvaru on the contrary allows self-satisfaction from conscience 
to operate in the fickl of alternatives where choice can be made between 
a number of injunctions. He definitely says, “It relates to optional 
niatter.s in selecting any one of the alternatives.”^ Both commen- 

tators have thus kept within the sphere of othodoxy by straining the 
point too much. 

Mann, Yajfiavalkya and Niirada have enunciated another principle, 
namely, that of discursive reason. It is called “sankalpamulakamah” and 
“sahkalpajakamah” — desire rooted in or born of deliberation.® Here deli- 
beration or reasoning is the prime factor in giving rise to Dharma. 
It is s-econdaiy indeed but nevertheless important. While Manu says 
“all dharmas...are born of deliberation,” Yajnavalkya says “they are 
rooted in deliberation.” Medhatithi and Vijaane§vara have for this 
the limitation that desire must not be “opposed to sacred law.”* 
Narada also upholds critical reason and gives it a place very signi- 
ficant from the standpoint of the proper adjustment of contradictory 
rules of the sastras. It is reason which decides the case and elicits 
true Dharma and is therefore equal to criticism and reconstruction of 
Dharma. Narada’s line is — “In the case of difference in dharma-sastras, 
the right way is said to be with reason,”® 

Brhaspati says, — “In case of conflict between two smrtis, equity 
should be resorted to ; when the law books are inapplicable that course 
should be followed which is indicated by the consideration of the 
circumstances of the case.® Dr, Sen Gupta has thus remarked on this 
position of reason ; “by putting it forward as a source of law the authors 
were not recognising any principle like the equity of Rome or England 
but simply laying down that law was to be rationally interpreted and 
applied.”^ Yet it seems that the Hindu legislators saw in reason a 
real reconstructing element which brought out some newness for 
dharma. The Epic has something to say on it starting with the 
assumption that “there are many doors to dharma,”® and that “dharma 

1 Sources of Law and Society in Anc. India, p. 84. 

2 Mitaksara (S. C. Vidyaratna's ed.), p. 14- 

3 Manu Samhita, II, 3 ; Yajfiavalkya Saiphita, I, 7. 

4 Manu (Mandlik’s ed.), I,p. 91 } Mitaksara, (Vidyaratna’s ed.)p. 14. 

: 5 Narada I, 40. “Dharmaglstravirodhe tu yuktiyukto vidhih 

smrtah*^ ^ Brhaspati, NXYII, 2^ 

. 7 : Soured of Law and Society, :p. 82. 8 Mok^adharma Parya, ;l74, 
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is a very subtle “The more it is discussed the finer it be- 

comes/'- Consequently “the truth of dharnia has to be found 
out by reason/'^ “The core of dharma is sought by the wise 
just as hunters trace the bloody foot-marks of the wounded deer/''^ 
“They can find out true dharma by separating it from true adliarma'V* 
Indeed “the wise gain dharma''^ ; and “the wise indicated many kinds 
of<iharma by the power of knowledge/'^ 

The knowledge of dharma is a corollary from the philosophical 
position of the source of dharma. Hence the question arises as to who 
knows dharma. The agreement basis of law is cut across by the Epic, 
Yajfiavalkya and Sukra when it is said that even one competent 
man could declare law ; just as one valid instance is sufficient to 
establish causation, so is one wise man enough to reveal authoritative 
dharma. Yajnavalkya says that dharma may be “that which even one 
person, who is beat among the knowers of the spiritual science, 
declares,® Para^ara gives the same rule “Even a single brahmana, 
who is a muni with a knowledge of his self and devoted to prayers, 
performer of vedic sacrifices and ceremonial oblations, may constitute 
to himself an assembly (for declaring law) in his own individual 
capacity,"**, ^ukra allows a man to dictate under ail circumstances 
if he is aware of dharmasastra ; “ The man who knows dharma can 
speak whether appointed or unappointed. He speaks the voice of God 
who knows the isastra. What only one man says can even be law 
if he is spiritually minded." 

Thus the knowledge of dharma is at least but culture of the highest 
type which is able to disclose the nature of ultimate reality. It 
depends on the “turning of the soul" in the language of Plato and this 
again is the pre-condition of the true philosopher. Truly “on the mind 
depends dharma and on the practice of dharma depends enlighten- 
ment,"^^ An intuition of this kind alone can reveal the true nature of 
righteousnesss. 

{To be cmihtued) 

J, N. C. Ganguly 


.Ibid. ^ 

' ®iSjadMrmanusasana Parva,.33. 


3 / Apad-dharma Parva, 136. 

4 Ibid,, 132. • 

6 Prajagar Parva, 34, 

V 8/ , Yajnavalkya Satnhita,!, 9. 
ib Sukraniti, pp. 185, 186. 



The Early Adventures of Guru Govind Singb 

L EARLV LIFE 

G'uu Gnvin.l Sincih u'as born on the 7 th bright lunar day of 
raa-^. S^mdai, 17^3 (January, l665 A.D.)' at Patna ^vhere Gum Tegh 
]3-ihadnr had left hi.s family when lie accompanied Raja Ram Singh 
in idrs cxpnditiun against Assam'G Of his early life there is not much 
to relate. In the Vicitra Natak the Gum merely says that he was 
born at Patna and was afterwards taken to the Madradesa where, he 

received instructions in various forms and when he ‘arrived a^t the age 

to perform his religious duties’, his father departed to die other world. 
The other Sikh records, however, give us many details but th^e are 
not of much historical value. Even when a mere child the Gum is 
said to have shown unmistakable signs of future greatness and his 
grandmother Nanaki is said to have declared on one occasion tha 
the boy would follow in the footsteps of his grandfather ^argovin 
and become a great warrior. * The favourite game of the child. Govind 
Rai. wasto divide his companions into two opposing 
ingthe Sikhs and the Muhammadans 

invariably the latter were worsted Though still -hiM ^o^nd 
Rai is said to have daily practised the use of arms. f 

that he soon became a great favourite at Patna and that when he left 
for the Punjab, whole Patna wept as did Ayodhya on the exie o 

^ Ho. long Govind M ram,in«l a. Patna 
know Some time after the birth of his son, Guru Tegh Eah^ 
fe nrf li famUy at Patna and after 'a protracted residence ther 
Cedhis thoughts towards the Puhjab.’ The Guru then started 

The Sikh Religion, vol iv. p. 3S8 ; G«r Biias, iii, 45 : 
see thil ot’ 'hr’onological grounds and 

:ccrpan^ts,'ryet,noev^^^^^ support it (Z^nrro 

229, /. ' .V -.-vv, ,y; - ' " ' 

3 . Vicitra Na|ak,'vii.- .. ,■ • ■■.'a- 
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for his native land alone, leaving instructions to his family to join 
him there as soon as he would send for them, apparentl)- because he 
was dubious as regards the nature of the reception he was likely to 
get there. It seems, however, that it was not long before Tegh 
Bahadur sent for his family and Govind Rai immediatel)' staried for 
the Madradesa. The Sikhs relate that throughout the journe}- 
wherever the young Guru halted, ‘crowds came with offerings to him.’ 

Govind Rai soon reached Lucknow, via Benares and Ayodhya. At 
the Oudh capital ‘they were all hospitably entertained by Baba Fateh 
Chand, to whom the party gave a letter of thanks for his hospitality — 
a letter still preserved by the Sikh Mahant of that city’ Govind Rai 
then proceeded to Lakhnaur, ‘a town about nine miles from Ambala, ^ 

in the Punjab’, and here he seems to have halted for some time. While 
at Lakhnaur Govind Rai’s favourite amusement is said to have been 
playing at mimic warfare, ‘He used to form the boys of the town 
into opposing armies and engage them in sham fights and martial 
■ exercises.’ On other occasions, he would divide his companions into 
two parties and play^ the game of splash-water. He also received 
regular education in various forms* and the Sikh records suggest that 
already the future Guru Govind Singh was in the making. 

It seems that Govind Rai reached his father’s place shortly before 
Guru Tegh Bahadur was summoned to Delhi by the Emperor 
Aurangzib. The story of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s subsequent execution 
must be told elsewhere and we would forthwith begin with Govind 
Rai’s accession to the gadi of his father. The young Guru’s first 
important act was the performance of the obsequies of his father. We 
are told that immediately after Guru Tegh Bahadur’s execution ‘a 
great storm arose which filled every one’s eye with much dust.’ A 
devoted Sikh, who was present on the spot and into whose lap the 
severed head of the Guru is %aid to have fallen, took advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by the storm and succeeded in taking the 
head over to Govind Rai who cremated it with due ceremony^? 

What followed immediately is not very clear. The Sikhs state 
that although a mere boy, the Guru soon revived the policy of his 
grandfather. We are told that ‘the Guru delighted to wear uniforms 

" y I 

i l . Macauliffe, oj>. cit.y voL iv, p, 366, . ' 

* ,, 2 ’ " Iv, 34^ 35* 

3 Maca^^fFe, 387, The story, however, is highly 

f improbable, ' - ^ ‘ ^ 
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md mm<. and praclit^e and inclace others to practise archery and 
iiiuvket-'-hijfFiiig.' lie soon collected an army and constructed a big 
da*iim tn c«nnp!e!e liis equipment, Ami like life grandfather Guru 
Harg<i\anrL die caused it to be publicly known that lie would be grateful 
to all \v!io brcsight him arms and horses* and we are told that his 
appeal mut with a ready response. It thus appears that the policy of 
armeci resis!ance» which had been almost wholly abandoned by the 
successors oi Guru Oargovindt again became predominant under Guru 
Govind Singh, It seems that for some time the Guru peacefully 
continued to stay on at his fatherfe place. His first marriage with 
Jito was celebrated with great pomp in 1677 and the second wdth 
Siinclar! fcdlowed soon after. But the Sikhs state that suddenly quarrel 
broke out with Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore and the Guru accepted 
the invitation of the Raja of Nahan and retired to Paunta. 

IL RETIREMENT TO NAHAN AND THE BATTLE OF BHANGANI 

In the Vicitra Naiak the Guru informs us that when he obtained 
sovereignty he promoted religion to the best of his ability. But after- 
wards he left that cotmtry and proceeded to the city of Paunta, where 
he enjoyed himself on the bank of the Kalindri (Jumna) in amusements 
of various kinds, particularly in hunting various sorts of game in the 
forest. But Fateh Shah, the king, became angry with him and came 
to blows with him without any reasonA This is all that the Guru 
tells us of his retirement to Nahan and the circumstances that brought 
about the battle of Bhangani. 

Evidently there are gaps in this scrappy account and we would forth- 
with proceed to fill them in with the aid of the more detailed Sikh 
records. These latter almost unanimously tell us that after his father's 
death the Guru continued to stay at Makhowal. He soon collected 
an army and busily strengthened his resources when suddenly quarrel 
broke out with Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore, We are told that 
Raja Bhim Chand became very eager to dispossess the Guru; of 
some valuable presents from his disciples, a trained elephant 
and a magnificent tent being among others. Their relations became 
more and more strained and at last both resolved to appeal to arms. At 
this crisis an invitation came from the Raja of Nahan, and the Sikh 
party opposed to war, mostly composed of masands^ who had succeeded 
in convincing the Gurufe mother and grandmother of the inexpediency 


1 " Vicitra Natah vHis J 
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of an immediate war with Bhim Chanel, persuaded the Guru to accept 
the invitation and leave Makhowai alone for some time. 

But it appears that the root of the matter went er-en deeper. Gum 
Govind Singh was becoming a menace to the integrity of Bhim Chand’s 
dominions. The beating of a drum was regarded as a symbol of 
sovereignty in those days. The Guru, it is stated, had constructed a 
big drum and beat it regularly at Makhowai. The Guru’s followers, 
again and again, ravaged the villages of the Raja and took 
contributions from the villagers by force. Therefore it is no 
wonder that Bhim Chand became somewhat nervous and consulted 
some of his brother chieftains. Raja Kripal of Katoch among others, 
as to the course he should pursue. It was decided that the question 
should be finally settled as soon as the impending marriage of Bhim 
Chand’s son with the daughter of Fateh Shah of Srinagore was over 
and Fateh Shah himself had been consulted about it. In the mean- 
time the Guru had retired to Paunta and became a great friend of 
Fateh Shah by amicably settling the disputes between him and the 
Raja of Nahan. ‘The Guru brought the two Rajas together in open 
court, caused them to embrace and promise eternal friendship.’ 
Naturally, when the nuptials of Fateh Shah’s daughter were celebrated 
soon after, the Guru sent rich presents through his Dewan, Nand 
Chand. But difficulties were immediately raised by Bhim Chand about 
the acceptance of the Guru’s presents and he openly threatened his 
new relation that he would cut off all connections with him if he 
accepted presents from his declared enemy. Many of the Rajas had 
assembled at Srinagar on that occasion and they also seem to have 
supported Bhim Chand in his resolution. The social obligations to 
a daughter’s ■ father-in-law compelled_ Fateh Shah to cast all other 
Considerations to the wind and when it was decided that the Guru 
should be immediately attacked, Fateh Shah was even constrained to 
take the lead of the allied army. 

But there are obvious difficulties in the way of our accepting this 
story in toto. According to this view, the Guru’s stay in Nahan 
territory must have been nominal, for he left Anandpur when the 
nuptials of Bhim Chand’s son with the daughter of Fateh Shah were 
topending and he came back immediately after the battle of Bhangani, 
which- was fought as soon as the wedding ceremony was over. The 
!^h writos state that when the Guru had definitely refused to hand 
over the trained etej^ant to Bhim Chand, the latter asked a temporary 

loan oi the aifiiml to tto Thus it 
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would appear that even when Bhim Chand was making preparations to 
proceed to Srinagar to celebrate the nuptials of his son, the Guru 
was at Anandpur. From the Guru’s own narrative as well as from 
the other Sikh records, we learn that he returned to Anandpur im- 
mediately after the battle of Bhangani. Therefore the Guru must have 
stayed in Nahan territory for a very short time. But the ' relics of 
the Gui-u’s fort at Paunta and the Nahan tradition lead us to think that 
the Guru’s stay there must have been somewhat prolonged. The 
Sirmur Gazetteer states that Guru Govind Singh lived at Paunta for 
about five years ^ and the Guru’s own statement seems to indicate that 
he had not remained long at Makhowal after his father’s death. 

Indeed, it seems almost certain that there has been a confusion in 
the later Sikh records and possibly their ignorance of the real causes 
of the battle of Bhangani led them to make two things appear as 
cause and effect, which originally had no connection. The main cause 
of the Guru’s retirement to Nahan might have been, as the Sikh 
records suggest, the enmity of Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore but that 
the same ill-will of Bhim Chand was solely responsible for bringing about 
the battle of Bhangani almost immediately afterwards, we find it 
difficult to accept. We have already pointed out that this would make 
the Guru’s .stay in Nahan purely nominal, while we have very good 
reasons to believe that he made a protracted residence at Paunta, 
Moreover, it is very important to notice that in the Vicitra NUMk the 
Guru informs us that immediately after the battle of Bhangani he 
went to Kahlur (Bilaspore) and there established the village of Ananda- 
pur.® ‘Anandapur is situated close to Makhowal. The first name 
was given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhowal, 
as distinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
of happiness.’® Taken literally, the Guru's words mean that it was 
only after the battle of Bhangani that Anandapur was established as 
his headquarters. Towards the beginning of the same section 
of the Vicitra Natak the Guru says that he ‘afterwards left that place 
for Paunta.’* The place that the Guru left was very probably 

I Sirmur Gazetteer, r 51, ; It is,' however, stated on p. 1 12 that 
the Guru resided at Paunta .'for about three years. At any rate tiae 

Guru’s stay must have been rather protracted." ' ... --:4 . . 

- 2 Vicitra N^ahvVd, . "^ 6 , -I - ■ 

3 Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, Garrett’s editteii, p. t. .. 
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Makhowal where his father had retired owing to the enmity of the Sodlii 
Khatris. If we regard Makhowal and Anandapiir as identical the 
Guru's statement may not be literally true but it clearly indicates that 
the Guru's earlier stay at Anandapur-Makhowal was purely nominal 
and that it was made the real centre of his activities after the battle of 


Bhangani. 

It seems that inspite of its apparent confusion in some respects 
Forster's statement is the nearest approach to the truth of the matter. 
He says, ^‘the intelligence of his father's death, and dread of a like fate, 
had induced him to fly from Patna whence he retired after a 
series of various adventures into the territory of Sriningnaghur'* 
and ‘^afterwards proceeded with his adherents to the Punjab, where 



he was hospitably received by a marauding Hindu chief of that quarter, 
who gave him the dependencies of Mackaval.”^ It is, no doubt, 
evident that the Guru could not have fled in the first instance from 
Patna because we learn from the Vidtra Naiak itself that the 
Guru had been brought to the Punjab before his fatlier's death, but 
the rest of Forster's statement agrees, on the whole, very well with 
what we would get from a literal interpretation of the Guru’s own 
words that it was only after the battle of Bhangani that he went to 
Kahlur and established the village of Anandpur. At the time of his 
father's death the Guru was a mere boy and as yet his resources were 
slender and scanty* The mighty Moghul Government had declared 
itself the open enemy of his faith and the first result of that open 
breach had been the execution of his father. It is also very probable 
that the Raja, in whose territories the Guru resided, also raised diffi- 
culties about his continuance there as it might involve him in troubles 
with the Government and the Guru thought it better to leave the place 
and retire further into the hills. There he lived in seclusion for 
several years but suddenly quarrel broke out with Fateh Shah of 
Srinagar. The Guru won the battle that followed but still perhaps 
he did not think it convenient to remain there any longer. In the 
meantime circumstances had changed in Kahlun Bhim Chand was 
now meditating rebellion against the Government or had perhaps 
actually rebelled. At this crisis he was only too glad to welcome the 
Guru back to his territories. The Guru, in his turn, readily consented 
afid coming to Kahlur founded the village of Anandapur, which hence- 
forward became the centre of his activities. 
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What has been said above seems most in accordance with the 
probabilities of the case. At any rate, the evidence of the Vicitra 
Nafal\ practically the only reliable authority on the point, supports this 
view more than any other, 'It is, no doubt, unsafe to place too 
much reliance on negative evidence but it is significant that the Guru 
nowhere mentions Bhim Chand in connection with the battle of Bhangani 
and it seems improbable that he would so readily return to Kahlur 
after the battle if, as the Sikh writers suggest, the Guru’s original 
qiiarrelwith Bilim Chand was the main or in fact the only reason that 
brought him into collision with Fateh Shah. Moreover, the story 
that the Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclusion 
in the hiilsi althoiigh it has no evidence to support it or is indeed, in 
some respects, contrary to all evidence, certainly suggests that early 
ill his career the Guru had passed several years in retirement and it 
seems to us that the story of this early retirement was mixed up with 
the Guru’s temporary obscurity in the hills on the eve of his convening 
the assembly at Keshgarh and became the foundation of the myth 
that the Guru passed the first twenty years of his pontificate in seclu- 
sion in the hills; 

We would now proceed direct to the battle of Bhangani. The 
Guru’s own account does not help us much in understanding the 
causes of the conflict. As we have seen, he merely says that Fateh 
Shah came to blows with \nvn without any reason. It has also been 
pointed out that the reason, which the various other Sikh records 
suggest, is hardly acceptable. We have thus practically no direct evi- 
dence to work upon, Flowever, from the Guru’s description of the battle 
it appears that some of the Hill Rajas had made an alliance against 
him. The chiefs of Dadhwar and Jaswa],^ Gaji Chand of ChandeH 
and Rajas GopaP and Hari Chand^ fought on the side of Fateh Shah, 
The Gur Bilas^^ and the Panth Prakash^ add the names of some 
other chiefs who joined Fateh Shah or at least participated in the 
consultations that preceded the battle. Thus it seems that, for some 
reason or other, the Guru had seriously alarmed the Hill chieftains. 
Cunningham . says that the Guru ‘'seems to have endeavoured to mix 
himself up with the affairs of the half-independent chiefs, and to obtain 


I Vicitra Mtah viih 20. : ^ IMd, viii, 21. 

3 Ihid,f viii, 1 1*. . ; / 4* Ihidi viii, 12, 13, iS? 21, 26, 29, 33* 
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a commanding infinence over' them, so as "by- degrees to 'establisli, a , , 

virtual principality amid moontain fastnesses to serve as the basis of, his 

operations ■ against the Mughal government/'^ Thougliit is.dO'iibt- 

fill whether the views of the Guru had as yet advanced to this 

extent, there are indications in the Sikh records that he wanted to 

mix himself up with the affairs of the Hill Rajas." But Govind's 

policy in the hills proved a conspicuous failure. The Kangara Hills 

are that portion of the Punjab which is most essentially Hindu. It ^ 

has been said that ^one is almost tempted to believe that the type of 

Hindu society still found in this tract preserves an even more archaic 

organisation than anything described by Mann/® There had never 

been any long sustained Musalman domination and the Rajas who 

ruled over ‘the most ancient principalities of Northern India' were 

naturally resentful of all external influence. Therefore, it is not at all 

surprising that the Rajas would look upon the Guru as an ‘upstart/ 

Govind represented a faith which inculcated liberal ideas and many 
of his followers were Jats, whom the Rajputs looked down upon as 
persons of inferior breed. Thus political privilege, social exclusiveness 
and tribal pride, all combined to induce the Hill Rajas to- present a 
united front against the Guru. This explains why Guru Govind Singh J 

never succeeded in maintaining any lasting alliance with the Rajas and 
why Sikhism never made any headway in the hills. But it may not 
be improbable that the causes that brought about the Guru's conflict 
with Fateh Shah were more direct. The Guru's army was, as yet, some- 
thing of a rabble and a Pathan commander in the Guru’s pay is said 
to have observed, “the Guru’s main dependence is on us. The rest 
of his army is a miscellaneous rabble who have never seen war^ and 
will run away when they hear the first shot fired". ^ This was certainly 
a misrepresentation of the Guru's resources as was finally demonstrated 
in the battle of Bhangani but that some at least had joined the Guru 
merely for the sake of booty and did not stand by him when the mo- 
ment of trial came is clearly proved by Govind's own statement that 
aftejf the establishment of Anandapur he drove out all those who did not 
his ranks during the battle, ^ Eyenafterthis,desertionsatcriti- 
cal; mounts were by no means rare,® and it thus appears that there 


2 Macauliffe, vol. V, pp. 7, i8. 
ribes and Castes, vol i, p. 6. 
iBy- Natak, viii, 38. '■ 


I Cunningham, p. 77, 
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was a party in the Guru’s camp who cared little for his cause and who 
had joined him merely for the sake of personal profit Perhaps these 
were the people who were primarily responsible for those repeated 
outrages on the hill subjectSj of which we get many indications in the 
Sikh records.^ Indeed, the marauding instinct was characteristic of 
the Jats, who preponderated the others among the Guru’s followers and 
whom, it seems, the moderating influences of Sikhism had not yet 
completely chastened. Here we possibly get the clue to one of the 
reasons that might have inspired the combination against the Guru. 
And Fateh Shah, particularly, had perhaps a special cause of 
grievance. The Sikh records state that Medini Prakas of Nahan and 
Fateh Shah of Srinagar had been constantly engaged in border war- 
fare but after his retirement to Paunta the Guru had brought the two 
Rajas together and amicably settled their disputes.^ But it seems that 
the settlement had not been lasting and as the Guru had taken up his 
quarters at the south-eastern extremity of the Nahan dominion,® 
perhaps nearest to the western boundaries of Fateh Shah’s territories 
and as he was an intimate ally of the Raja of Nahan, it does not seem 
improbable that the Guru himself became somehow involved in these 
traditional boundary disputes between the two States. But it must be 
distinctly understood that all these are offered here as mere sugges- 
tions and that the original cause of the Guru’s quarrel with Fateh 
Shah remains still obscure. 

But as regards the battle itself we stand on surer ground. The 
Guru’s own description might be animated and 'more calculated to 
inflame the courage of his followers than to convey correct information 


1 Ibid., ix, 24 ; Macauliffe, vol. v. 

2 Macauliffe, vol v, p. 18, 

3 The Guru established his residence at Paunta, which is situated 
on the banks of the Jumna, twenty-six miles from Nahan. There 
is a gurdtmra here and the ruins of the fort built by the Guru still exist. 
Some say that the name 'Paunta’ is derived from the fact that the Guru 
first halted (fixed his paw-i^^t) here after his departure from 
Makhowal. The Sirmur Gazetteer, however, states that the Guru first 
halted at Toka, where the spot is marked by z^gurdwara 'though it only 
consists of a small platform near a well’' Thence he was brought 
to Nahan by the Raja and afterwards proceeded to Paunta* (Sirmur 
GaBetteen pp. tS, 5 1 j .Macauliffe, vol v, pp.T6, 17 ; GurBUaSim 
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of actual events,^ still the main facts appear clearly enough* The 
opposing forces met on the field of Bhangam which stands about 6 
miles distant from Paiinta on the plain between the Jumna and the 
Giri, not far from the city of Rajpura on the Maiis-suri (Mussoorie) 
road,^ The battle commenced with great vehemence and immediately 
the five sons of Bibi Viro,^ the only daughter of Guru Hargovind, 
organised an attack, which was nobly backed up by the Bralimlii 
Dayaram,^ Dewan Hand Cliaiid, and the two Kripals, one, the Guru's 
uncle and the other, a XJdasi mahant* The brunt of the attack seems to 
have fallen, in the first instance, on those Pathan mercenaries who had 
been in the Guru's pay but had mutinied and joined the Rajas just 
on the eve of the battle. We are told that of their four leaders, Hay at 
Khan, Najabet Khan, Ehikhan Khan and- Kale Khan, the last alone 
remained true to the Guru ‘with the troops of one hundred men of 
which he had been originally in command.® . It appears that early 
in the battle Hay at Khan was killed by the mahant Kripal® but the 
others fought on and the action continued with great determination on 
both sides. After some time Raja Gopal and Hari Chand^ became 


1 Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs ^ p. 54. 

2 Macauliffe, voL v. p. 29; Gtir Bilas, vi. 250, 251. The 
Sirmur Gazetteer (p. 15) states that both Hari Chand and Fateh 
Shah Jell in the battle. “The Rams, of both the fallen leaders 
became sat% and their eight tombs are still shown at Bhangani." We, 
however, learn from the Sikh records that Fateh Shah had fled when 
he found his cause hopeless. A gurdivara still commemorates the 
Guru's victory. 

3 These were Sangu Shah, Jit Mai, Gopal Chand, Gangaram and 
Maheri Chand. The Guru is said to have called Sangu Shah by the 
name of Sri Shah because of his great military skill Macauliffe (vol v. 
p. 43) says that after his glorious death on the field of Bhangani the 
Guru changed his name to Shah Sangtam (Lord of Battle). See also 
, Gnr Eilas, vi, 247. 

, . 4 He was a friend of the Guru's youth (Macauliffe, vol v, p, 2). 

; . 5. MacauMe, vol v, pp. 30-33. The Guru, however, does not 
^say anything about Kale Khan, . . 

s^e' -Raja' , Gopal of Gulerwho is" the 
the y^im Naiak. " ' The . Gur Bilm and 
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prominent in attack and for a time the Guru^s prospects looked very 
dark.^ At this crisis Jit Mai came to the rescue of his side. With 
his spear he struck Hari Chaiid, who fell down senseless and had to be 
carried off the field.- This seems to have immediately relieved the 
pressure and the Guru’s party again became aggressive. The Pathan 
leaders maintained a determined resistance but the Rajas of Jaswar 
and Dadhwar, who had hitherto been fighting with zeal, left the field 
with all their troops and Gaji Chand of Chandel stood exhausted and 

the Panth Prakas definitely connect the two (Gur Bilas, vi, 1 56 ; 
Panth Prakas, xxiii, 16.) The Sikh records state unanimously that 
Hari Chand was the Raja of Nalgarh (Handur), though in the 
Guru^s account there appears nothing that would justify us in conecting 
him with Nalgarh. But that cannot mean much because the Guru^s 
account is always scrappy and in some places hardly intelligible without 
the assistance of the more detailed Sikh records. The Guru generally 
describes him as the simple Hari Chand without the appellation of Raja 
and the only place where he hints that Hari Chand was a chief is 
verse 33. Says the Guru, — 

Hari chand mare, su jodha latare, 

Su Karor rayan, wahai kal ghayan. 

Macauliffe translates ‘‘Karor rayaff^ as ‘ffhe chief of Karori^^ (vol. v, p, 
44.) but contradictorily makes Hari Chand ‘the Raja of Handur^ in 
his general biography of the Guru (vol, v, p. 41). But as we nowhere 
find it mentioned that a chief of Karori had anything to do with Guru 
Govind Singh^ we think that Bhai Bishan Singh Gyani is right in 
interpreting ‘KaroP as ‘the owner of a crore’ or a multi-millionaire, 
(annotated edition of the Vicitra Natak, p, 211). Hari Chand then 
was a rich and powerful chief but : there are difficulties in the way of 
our accepting the statement that he was the Raja of Handur. The 
Nalgarh Gazetteer states that an able and just ruler named Dharm 
Chand ruled in Nalgarh for. no less than 83 years, from 1618 to 1701, 
and was succeeded by his eldest son, Himmat Chand (Simla Hill 
States Gazetteer, Nalgarh^ p. 60). . In the long list of kings we do not 
find the name, Hari Chand, mentioned .even once. On the other 
hand, the Sikh records are all yetf positive in connecting Hari Chand 
with Nalgarh. We are, therefore, tempted to suggest that Hari Chand 
might have been a youngePsbn, who sent by his father to 

assist Fateh Shah, the:Raja himself being too old to* attend personally. 

I Vicitra Natak, Ib 5 d*i ' 
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perplexed. ‘ A general rout of the allies was about to commence 
but at this juncture Hari Chand rose from his swoon and became 
immediately alive to the duties of a leader.® The allies again rallied 
and the last phase of the battle commenced. A great fight began 
between Sri Shah on the one hand, and Najabet Khan on the other, 
and many soldiers on both sides were killed. After some time both 
the leaders fell’’ and the Guru, who had as yet taken no actual part 
in the fray, now personally undertook the direction of affairs.^ In his 
second attempt the Guru struck Bhikhan Khan in his face and the 
latter fled precipitately leaving his horse behind, which was immediately 
killed,® Now began the great duel between the Guru and Hari Chand 
who fought with great skill and dash, and sent hundreds to the other 
world.® Says the Guru, “Hari Chand, in his rage, drew forth his arrows. 
He struck my steed with one and then discharged another at me, but 
God preserved me and it only grazed my ear in its flight. His third 
arrow penetrated the buckle of my waist-belt and reached my body, 
but wounded me not. It is only God who protected me, knowing me 


His servant. When I felt the touch of the arrow, my anger was kindled. 
I took up my bow and began to discharge arrows in abundance. Upon 
this my adverseries began to flee. I. took aim and killed the young 
chief, Hari Chand.”® The death of Hari Chand was the signal 
for a disorderly retreat® on the part of the hillmen and the Guru’s 
victory was complete.® 

{Tot be continued) ^ 

INDU BHUSAN BANNERTI 


I Ibid,, viii, 20, 21, 2 Ibid., viii, 2i. 3 Ibid., viii, 23. 

4 Ibid., viii, 24. 5 Ibid., viii, 25. 6 Ibid., viii, 26-28. 

- 7 Vicitra Natak, viii, 29-33- I have used Macauliffe’s translation 
(vol V, p. 44). 8 Ibid, viii, 34. 

9 Dr. Narag states that ‘Syed Budhoo Shah, the chief of 

Sadhawra at whose recommendation the Guru had taken the Afghans 
into his service, hearing of their desertion, hastened to the Guru’s help 
a force of two thousand men and with this timely aid the Guru 
.^^neda comp^^^ victory over the- allied Rajas’ (Transformation 
p. The story is given in the Panth Praka§ (xxiii, 
li is . stated Budhoo Shah sent two of his sons with one 

■ .y^ldpj^’4But -as . mthlng of. this nccurs in the Vicitra 

we Mye’nofe incorporated' it in our account 


:2! 







Indian Literature Abroad 
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In 581 Sui Dynasty came to power and the emperor at once gave 
Buddhism re- people permission to become monks, which had 

yived under the been withheld by Chou Wu-Ti. Towards the close of 
bui Emperors , . . , . 

ills reign he prohibited the destruction or maltreatment 

of the images of the Buddhist or Taoist sects. The Confucian 

literati were not pleased at the Emperor’s tolerance and thought 

it to be due to weakness of age. It is said that the Buddhist books were 

at that time ten times more numerous than the Confucian classics. The 

Sui history, in the digest, it gives of all the books of the time, states 

that the Buddhist sect had as many as 1950 distinct works. Many of the 

titles are given, and among them are not a few treating of the mode 

of writing by alphabetic symbols used in the kingdoms whence 

Buddhism came. It is called Si-yo-ku-shu or “Foreign Writing 

of the Western Countries” and also Po-la-tnen-shu, or "Brahmanical 

Writing.” 

The tables of initials and finals found in the Chinese native dic- 
tionaries were first formed in the third century, but more fully early 
in the sixth, in the Liang dynasty. It was then that 
tnfluence of the Hindus, who had come to China, assisted in forming 
tic on Chinese, according to the model of the Sanskrit alphabet, a sys- 
tem of thirty-six initial letters, and described the vocal 
organs by which they are formed. They also constructed tables, in 
which, by means of two sets of representative characters, one for the 
initials and another for the finals, a mode of spelling words was exhibi- 
ted. - The Chinese were now taught for the first time that monosyllabic 
sounds are divisible into parts, and alphabetic symbols were not adopted 
to write the separated elements. It was thought better to use characters 
already known to the people. A serious defect attended this method. 
The analysis was not carried far enough. The intelligent Chinese 
understand that a sound, such as 'man’ can be divided into two parts, 
m and an ; for they have been long accustomed to the system of phone- 
tic bisection here alluded to,' but they usually refuse to believe'that 
a trisection of the sound is' practicable. At the same time the system 
was much easier to learn than if foreign symbols had been employolif 
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and it was very soon universally adopted. Sheu-Kung, a priest, is 
said to have been the author of the system, and the dictionary Yu-PHan 
was one of the biggest works in which it was employed. That 
the Indian Buddhists should have taught the Chinese how to write the 
sounds of this language by an artifice, which required nothing but their 
own hieroglyphics and rendered unnecessary the introduction of new 
symbols, is sufficient evidence of their ingenuity, and is not the least 
of the services they have done to the sons of Han, It well answered 
for several centuries, and was made use of in all dictionaries and educa- 
tional works^. In Northern part of China four tones and in Canton 
nine tones are attached to a sound. It is said that this was due to 
the introduction of study of Sanskrit phonetics among the 
Chinese.^ 

The Sui Rulers were great patrons of Buddhist learning. A 
Chinese mission had been sent to India between 575-581 A.D. When 

they came to west of China, they heard that the 

Sui Emperors : Buddhists were persecuted by the Chou Emperors, so 
Patrons of , 11 1 . 1 

Buddhism. they GIG not at once proceed home but stopped in the land 

of Turks. There they met Jinagupta, whose profound 
learning struck the envoys with admiration. They were all recalled 
by the new emperor. The mission brought a large number of 
Sanskrit texts from India. A competent Indian Pandit was sought for 
to translate them into Chinese and Narendraya^a, who has been already 
mentioned, was summoned to the capital Chang-an from his exile in 
582 A. D. He lived in the temple of Ta-hing-chan and began to tran- 
slate the newly brought books. Some, thirty Sram anas were asked 
to help in the work. With their assistance Narendraya^a translated 
between 582-585 eight works dn 28 fasciculi. He died in 589 A.D. 
His works were — Surya-garbka Sutra 62) ; Mafifusrl-Vikrldita 

Sutra (No. 185); Mahamegha Sutra (No. 188) — -a very popular book in 
China translated about six times by different writers; Srlgupta Sutra 
(No. 232) ; Balavyuha-Saimdhi Sutra, (No. 409) ; Bata-buddkamma 
^tra t^ii) yPadmamukha^) Sutra (No. 4^5); Stkiradhl Sutra 
^No. sas). . 


t Chinese Buddhism, 

. r These statements of' Edkins are too general to be accepted by 
cntical scholars ,; .Maspero and other modern sinologues do not attach 
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The greatest name of this age was Jinagupta^ who translated two 
books in the earlier part of the Northern Chou rule, but had to leave 
the country for Wu-ti’s rage. He like Narendrayasas 
came back during the rule of the Sui dynasty and worked 
fi^om 585-593 A. D. According to some compilers he wrote 
in 192 fasciculi of which 36 are found in the Ming 


Jinagupta, 


39 books 
catalogue. 

I have already referred to the enthusiasm of the emperor for Buddhism; 
the method he adopted for a faithful translation in good idiomatic 
Chinese was doubtless commendable. He appointed a 

Chinese transia- monks to undertake the work of translating 

tion, the Sanskrit books brought from India by the last 

mission. The first board was presided over by the 
Indian monk Narendtayasas . After the board had accomplished some 
works a few monks of Ta-hing-Chan temple found out some divergences 
and contradictions in the translations. They thought that a better 
qualified man should be put in charge of this responsible work and their 
choice fell on Jinagupta, who -was still in exile. The emperor sent 
a special invitation and recalled him. A new board was constituted 
with Jinagupta as president for the translation of the rest of the texts. 
Jinagupta was asked to translate the Sanskrit texts with another 
Indian monk Dharmagupta and two Chinese sramanas. 

Over this board ten other sramanas were appointed to supervise 
the translation and to see that the original sense was preserved. To 
revise these works and to make the style perfect^ two other Chinese 
sramanas were appointed. This innovation in the method of translation 
greatly improved the style of Chinese and we find Jinagupta and his 
colleagues translating many popular books, which had already been 
done into Chinese, Jinagupta^s books were mainly from 
literature. 

One of his greatest works was the Abhiniskramana Siitra in 60 fasc. 

(Nanjio, 680) which in Chinese literally means ^Buddha- 
mana^Sutm": purva-karya-saipgraha-sutra.* An English translation, in 

abstract form, of this book has been published by Beal 
entitled the Romantic History of Buddha. 

Another important work of Jinagupta and Dharmagupta was the 


I Chavannes,— Jinagupta, 1905; also Nanjio, App* 

II, ,,139. ^ •, 
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Saddharma= 
Pundanka in 
China. 


translation of Saddbcirffta^pundar^ (Nanjio, I39)« There is an 
interesting preface to this work by one who seems to have 
taken part in the translation, and I believe, by one of the 
chief editors of the translation board mentioned above. 
He writes, ^‘the translations of Chu-Fa-hu or Dharma- 
raksa and Kumarajiva are most probably made from two different 
texts.” In the repository of the Canon in the temple of Ta-hing-CIian 
there were two copies of the text of the Saddharma-pimdarlka^ one 
written on the palm leaves and probably in the then Nagarl character of 
Northern India, while the other was written in the scripts of Karashar or 
Tukhara i. e., BrahmL Kumarajiva followed the latter text as he was a 
man of that region (Nanjio, 134). The editor, in 601 A. D., together with 
Jinagupta and Dharmagupta, examined the two palm leaf texts and 
carefully collated the differences in the text. This is a later translation 
of Dharmaraksa^s and Kumarajiva’s translations, (Nanjio, 134, 13S). 

The Gayahlrsa-Sibtra and the Mahayana Vaipulya-^Dharawl- Sutra 
were translated by Vinitaruci, a sramana of Udyana in 582 A, D. 
The last writer of this period was Dharmagupta, who assisted 
Jinagupta in translation, Dharmagupta was a native 
Dharmagupta. Southern India, and had gone to China through 

the North-western passage. He translated several works between 
530 and 616 A.D. Opinions greatly differ as to the number of works he 
translated. Some say seven works, others nine, while one compiler 
oientions eighteen works in 81 fasciculi ; but we have only ten in 
the Ming Tripitaka. His principal works are the translations of 
the Vajracchedika Frajnlparamita^ and its commentary the Vajracchedika- 
suira-hastra, by Bodhisattva Asanga. He also translated fasciculi 
21-30 of the commentary on Asahga's Mahayma Samparigraha 
by Vasubandhu, 

During the short rule of thirty-seven years" of the Sui emperors, 
six translators translated 60 books in 265 fasciculi, a fact which really 
testifies to the encouragenient obtained under these princes. Under 
them three catalogues of Indian books in Chinese were compiled 
in A. D. 594, S97 and 603. All of these catalogues have 

C atalogues of , 1 . . ^ . . , . , 

Indian books. come down to this time. The Li-tai-san-pao-chi^ (Record" 

^ _ concerning the three precious things, Triratna, under 

successive dynasties) was compiled by Fa-chan-fang in 597 A. p., in 


Nanjio,' . Intro.,' p, xvil - 
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2nd Catalogue. 


15 fasciculi The three fasciculi coiitain a general history of 
Ciass'fi t* f Buddhism ^ from the birth of Buddha to the time of the 
Indian books. compilation of this work. The last fasciculus contains 
an index or a detailed list of the works. This catalogue 
contained 1076 works in 3,325 fasciculi of which 551 books belonged 
^ , to Mahayana and 325 to Hinayana. The Canon was 

X slh 'C o ^ ix 0 ^ 

divided into Mahayana Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma, 
and Hinayana Sutra, Vinaya and Abhidharma. Books on Mahayana 
and Hinayana are almost equally represented in China ; most of these 
Hinayana books were written in Sanskrit and it is a misconception 
of most people that Hinayana books were all written in Pali. It is only 
the Theravada, which has a Tipitaka written in Pali, while almost all 
the other sects had Tripitaka written in semi-Sanskrit language, most 
of which have disappeared. 

The Sut-chung’ching-niu-lu (Nanjio, 1608) is another catalogue of 
Buddhist sacred books collected under the Sui dynasty by the priests 
and literati in A. D. 603, who were appointed by the 
2nd Catalogue. enipgj.Qj. Wan-ti. The total number of books in this 

catalogue is 3 ,iog in 5,058 fasciculi ; unfortunately 420 works in 747 
fasciculi had been already lost. There were in this collection 370 books 
with one translation and 277 works had more than one translation. 

The third catalogue (Nanjio, 1609) tvas compiled by Fa-Ching 
and others under imperial orders in 594 A. D. In it 2,257 distinct works 
in 5,310 fasciculi are mentioned. They classified the 
3rd Cata.ogue, JjqoJjs j^to Sutra, Vinaya, Abhidharma for Mahayana and 
Hinayana separately and under the fourth heading put as ‘Later works, 
Indian and Chinese’ — ^being extracts, records and treatises, which 
do not fall under the three or rather six divisions. 

Nanjio speaks of another catalogue which is recorded in the 
Sui annals. "In the period Ta-yeh (a.D, 605-616) emperor Yang ordered 
the Shaman Chi-Kuo to compile a catalogue of the 
4th Catalogue. Buddhist books at the Imperial Buddhist chapel within 
the gate of the palace. He then made some divisions and classi- 
ficationsi which were as follows : — ^Sutras, which contained what Buddha 
had spoken, were arranged under three divisions — (i) Mahayana, 
(2) Hinayana, (3) Mixed Sutras ; other books, that seemed to be the 
production of later men, . who falsely ascribed their works to greater 
names, were classed as Doubtful Book’s.” 

“There were Viiiaya works under each division as before, Mahayana, 
Hinayana' and Mixed. There were other tvnrVc 
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and others went deepl3r into the explanation of the meaning, and which 
illustrate the principles of Buddha. These were called Disquisitions or 
Sastras.” 

*"There were also records or accounts of the doings in their times 
of those who had been students of the system. Altogether there 
were 77 classes under which the books were arranged/ (Intro, xix). 
There were 1962 books in 6198 fasciculi. But neither the catalogue 
nor the compiler is mentioned in Chinese Buddhist works. The 
number of books is again different from that mentioned in the earlier 
catalogue in existence. This may however be called the fifth collection 
made by an emperor of China (Intro, p. xix). 



Now we enter into the most brilliant epoch of Chinese history, viz., 
the T^ang and Sung Dynasties.' The T^ang dynasty lasted from 628 to 
907 A. D. i.e. about three hundred years. During these 
BuddMsjn under three hundred years, we cannot expect from our previous 
Dynasty. knowledge of history that the attitude of all the 


emperors towards Buddhism should be uniform. Indeed 
its career was chequered during its long life. Buddhism succeeded 
in ‘ establishing itself as a faith of the majority among both Tartars 
and Chinese. Still there was a triangular war between the religions of 
Kung-fu-tzu (Confucius), Buddha and Lao-tzu, The opposition of the 
Mandarians and the Literati, who were generally Confucianists, some 
times caused great havoc to Buddhist culture and set back the progress 
made in one generation. Still the Buddhist and the Taoist made 
themsdves felt in public life and estimation by their knowledge and 
character, and during the Sui and T'ang and the last half century of 
the' Northern Sung dynasties their books were accepted as texts 
for the public examinations (Biot, Histoire de thistruction publique 
m chine^ pp. 289, 313). During the reign of the fiist emperor of the 
T'angj magistrates were ordered to enquire, into the lives of Bud- 
dhfst monks and nuns, as a result of a memorial from the Confu- 
cianist blaming on their character. Those found guilty were ordered 
to return to the ^orld, ^ The: second emperor allowed every monastery 

tbTec'eivelye new" 
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H arfiavardhana’s 
mission in 
China and Chi- 
nese mission in 
India, 


It was during the rule of the Second T’ang emperor that the great 
Chinese savant and traveller Hiuen Tsang flourished. The great 
Indian emperor Harsavardhana sent an envoy to China 
in 641 A. D. and two Chinese missions were despatched 
in return. During the rule of the empress dowager 
Wu Hou, Buddhism found favour with her* Even she 
went to the length of getting divine honours and 
called herself . Kii-aivYin. But in the earlier part of the next reign 
reaction set. in^ and building of monasteries, making of images and 
copying of sutras were forbidden ; 12,000 monks were ordered to return 
to the world. But in later life the same emperor became a devout 
Buddhist and one of the most important Tripitaka collection was done 
under his auspices in A.D. 730. Many Buddhist poets and artists of this 
period have won immortal fame. In 740 there were in the city of 
Chang-an alone 64 monasteries and 27 nunneries. During the eighth 
and ninth centuries of T'ang rule, the emperors with one excep- 
tion Wu-Tsung, (841-847), were favourable to Buddhism and the latter 
half of the 8th century marked in Buddhist history not only an epoch of 
increased popularity among the masses but also the spread of ritualistic 
and doctrinal corruption^ for it is in those years that its .Connection with 
ceremonies for, the repose and honour of the dead became more intimate 
(Elliot, III, p. 262). In 845 Wu-Tsung had ordered that 4,600 great 
temples and 40,000 smaller rural temples be demolished, that 2,60,500 
monks and nuns be secularized and 1,50,000 temple servants set free. 
These- figures, which might be exaggerated, still show the great 
influence and strength of Buddhism. 

,The .T^ang dynasty collapsed in 907 A. D. owing chiefly to the 
incapacity of the later-day emperors. It was followed by a troubled 
period in which five short dynasties ruled in quick 
ruling S3 years in all. In 960 the Sung 
T'ang period. dynasty United China, of whicli we shall hear later .on. 

For the spread, of Indian literature in China during 
these three hundred years, our record is most useful. , About 27 
monks flourished and translated more than .380 Sanskrit books into 
Chinese. The earliest books that were translated during this dynasty 
were Ratna-tZim-dharai^^-s^frmi , (No. . 82), Praffm-prad%pa-mstm’ 
karika (No. 1185)^ and BiltmlaihkUm 4 lka (No. 1190). The second book 


^ • i. Walleser translated 'its ,Tib«^tan yersion . called Akutobimya ■ 31 /^' 
of Nagarjuna, ’'"'“jI 
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‘Prajna-pradlpa-afistra’ (Naiijio, 1185) ’ was composed by Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna and a Vrtti or explanation of the 50O' verses was written 
by Nirdesaprabha. This is the. ' principal work of the Madhyamaka 
school founded by Nagarjuna. Another very important work was 
'Sutralahkara Sutra' which had been composed by the great 
Asvaghosaj no less an authority on Maha3^’^ana than the Bodhi- 
sattva Asahga, who wrote a commentary on it. The Sutralankam text^ 
as we knowj had been translated into Chinese by Kumarajlva in 405 
A.D. in I S fasc. But its tika which was equally important waited for 
an able pen to be rendered into a flowery language. 
Prablukaramitra. books were translated by Prabhakaramitra, a 

monk of Central India> Ksatriya by caste. He arrived In 627 A.D. in 
China, and translated these works. He died at the 69th year in 633 
A. D. which shows that he left his Indian home at an advanced age. 

The greatest scholar of Chinese Buddhism was Hiuen Tsangd 
came to India in the seventh century. This illustrious pilgrim was 


born in the year 603 A.D. at Ch’in Liu in the province 
Honan, close to the provincial city. At an early age 
he was taken by his second elder brother to the 
eastern capital Loyang. He was made a sramanera at his thirteenth 
year. On account of the troubles which occurred at the end of 
of the Sui dynasty, Hiuen Tsang in company with his brother sought 
refuge in the city of Shing-tu ordained as a bhiksu. After some 
time he began to travel through the provinces in search of the best 
instructor he could get, and so came at length to Chang-an. It 
was here, stirred up by the recollection of Fa-hsien and Chi-yen, that he 
made up his mind to go to the western regions to question the 
sages on points that troubled his, mind. When Hiuen Tsang, at his 
twenty-sixth year, ‘^expressed his desire to visit India, there seem to 
have been some willing to accompany him in his journey, but when 
he came near to the desert he had only two companions, of whom one 
was sent back to China as he was thought unfit for the hard- 
ships of the jouriiej^, while the other started in advance to Tun-hwang 
and was heard of no more. Finally, when he took leave of his 
patron, the king of Turfan, four novices were alloted to him as his 
atondants, . The king helped him with brotherly care and introduced 

Seven, different ways of spelling the name have been discussed 

. Tfm^els i% 629-645, 2 vols, 
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I. 


Treasures and 
books from India. 


him to many of the Central Asian chieftains ; consequently he was wel- 
comed everywhere and travelled with great facility In India too 

meeS C”"*" d" haLpportunWerS 

tta centToVr M n “T" Nalanda.the 

in Itiahh H , ‘'"hihB. he found an able teacher 

n Sriabhadra, the president of this University, and there he spent several 

5e it f ®“>’a"..c schools too were followed in all India,". 

ineat A n H^b VI ye*m 

in 645 A. D, He brought back with him : ^ 

Five hundred grains of relics belonging to the 
body of Tathagata. 

A golden statue of Buddha 3ft. 3 inches in height 
on a transparent pedestal. 

A statue of Buddha 3 ft. 5 hwhes carved out of a 

sandal-wood on a transparent pedestal. 

Another statue like above. 

A silver statue on a transparent pedestal. , ; V 
A golden statue do. 

Another sandal-wood figure of Buddha. 

124 works (sutras) of the Mahayana. 

Other works amounting in the whole to <20 fasc 

(dsyfacEdlcins, p. np) carried by i hor^: 
(Beal, Introduction to Si-Yu-ki), 

He was not satisfied with Mahayana books only but took great pains 

to collect books of various schools on Vinaya and Abhidharma • 
Sarvastivada School 
Saipmitlya School 

Mahisasaka School 22 ” 

Kasyaplya School 

Dharmagupta School ' 42 ” 

Mula-sarvastivada School ” 

When Hiuen-Tsang returned from India/ he was received by 'the- 
emperor with great honour, and a title was conferred on him. The 
emperor took keen interest in the pilgrim and commanded him to 
write a description of the Western countries he had visited and, the 
W™oftal . .(ivork ,caH^ (Nanjio, 1503) was the r^ult. 


4- 

5- 
6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9- 
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The emperor wrote a laudatory preface to this book. 'The record of 
the great traveller is handed down to us in three forms. 

The first is of course liis own work,, Hsi-yu-cki (Naiijiok 1503) 
(Record of the Western Region), in 20 fasciciiH, compiled by Piemchi, 
his pupil, 646 A.D., The travels cover'’ 1,38 countries 
His books on of which he himself visited iio and he gathered 

news about the rest from his informants, as we are told 
in an introduction by Ching-po. The characters and usages of the 
people and the state of Buddhist learning and practices are .minutely 
described. The book is unique and indispensable for the study of 
Indian history and geography of the Buddhist period. In 1857 
Stanislas Julien published the French translation with the title 
Memoires sur les contries occidentales iraduits du Samorit en cMnois-^ en 
ran 64.8 par Hiouen thsang et du chimis en francais. An English 
translation by Samuel Beal followed in 1884 with the title of Si-yu-h\ 
Buddhist Records of tlje Western World, translated from the Chinese 
of Hiuen-Tsang, 2 vols. (London). 

The second work is a resume of Hiuen Tsang’s Travels in the Record 
of the Region of the Sakya in 8 books by Tao-hsiian (Nanjio, 1470). It is 
interesting to note that the author was Hiuen Tsang’s pupil and 
one of his assistant translators, and that the work was compiled during 
Hiuen Tsang’s life-time, i.e. A.D. 650. 

There- seems to have been another work in 10 books entitled Hsiyii- 
chuan, (Record of the Western Region), by Yen-ts’ung, another pupil of 
the traveller. This record, it is said, treated more of the Indian life than 
the religion itself, whereas the traveller’s Memoires paid more attention 
to the religion than the life, Tao-hsii-an says in his preface that both 
of these were too minute and copious for general information and 
\ that this very fact led him to a fresh compilation of his own work. 
No European translation of it has as yet appeared. 

The third is a curtailed form of the Memoires given in the life of 
Hiuen Tsang in lo books compiled by Hui-H and annotated by Yen* 
tsTing, A, D. 665. Julien published it at the same 
time as the Memoires in an abstract form under the title 
Histoire de la vie de Hiouen Thsang et ses voyages dans P Inde\ 629-645, 
/ ^aris) 1853), and Beal has also given an English translation. 

!So far as Hiuen Tsang’s routes and geographical names are concern* 
ed, Thomas Watters, a great Chinese scholar, did a great deal, and 
the result of his studies was published in 1904-0.5 by T, W. Rhys 
Davids and aw. Bushell with the Yuan Chwang^s Travels 
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in India, 62^-64^^ by Thomas Watters, Flis researches are accurate 
as usual/ and, if he could have made more use of the results of the 
Indian and Central Asian excavations and several old mss, of the 
record discovered in Japan, nothing would remain to be desired. 

Hiuen Tsang’s record can be divided roughly into five parts: 
(i) a general introduction to Jambudvipa and a description of Central 
,, , , . Asian countries along the northern route : (2) a detailed 

ll6i-yu-ch!. . . T 1 - / 

introduction to India (name, geography, calendar, life, 
language, customs, religion, castes, products, etc.) and a description of 
countries in the Panjab and to the north of the Gahga as far down 
as the valley of the Gandaki ; (3) a detailed description of Magadha 
including Nalanda ; (4) the lower region of the Ganga, countries on 
the South sea-coast, in the Dekkan and on the lower Indus; (s) 
Central Asian states along the southern route. A resume of the contents 
can be obtained best from Watters’ work which gives the travels in 
their shortest possible form. Further a lengthy note on the itinerary 
was added by Vincent. A. Smith at the end of the work. ^ 

The influence of this book on the Chinese mind must have been 
immense ; vsuch a detailed and first-hand knowledge of In-to (India) 
had never reached them before. 

Hiuen Tsang went to Chang*an to translate the treasure he had 
brought from India and he was helped by twelve monks to carry out 
his object in practice. A board of nine monks was appointed to revise 
the composition. Some who learned Sanskrit joined him in the work. 
On presenting a series of translations to the emperor, he wrote a pre- 
face to them ; and at the request of Hiuen Tsang he issued an edict to 
the effect that five new monks should be received in every monastery 
in the empire. The convents then amounted to 3716. For nineteen 
years the Chinese savant worked incessantly with his group of helpers 
and at the close of his life he found that he had translated 75 works 
in 133s fasciculi, Hiuen Tsang died at the 6sth year in 664 A.D., 
honoured by all and mourned by all. 

The most stupendous work that took him four years to translate was 
the Mak&pra/na-paramz^a-sutra (Nanjio, i, Tok. Ed. ii, iii, iv), which 
had partly been translated and abridged by Kumarajiva two 
centuries and a half before him. It consisted of 600 
PrajnapAramita. 3, 00,000 slqkas or an equivalent number of 

syllables in prose,- of sixteen sutras, short and 

r^ak^surE.R.E., woL 12, pp, 841-843. 
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long. To each of them a preface is added by a Chinese priest, Hiiieii 
Tson, a contemporary of the pilgrim. The Prapia-pTiramitZi treats of six 
perfections (paramitas) of a Bodhisattva, and particularly of the prajM or 
wisdom of the supreme excellence. The meaningless custom of embody- 
ing constant repetitions, which we find so annoying in the Pali suttas, 
becomes in the voluminous Prajnaparmnita so limitless and excessive 
that it would be quite possible to strike out more than half of this 
colossal work. Kumarajiva very intelligently omitted these repetitions 
and superfluities. But Hiueti Tsang most faithfully followed the 
Sanskrit text and translated one hundred and twenty volumes entire, 
in all their wearisome re-iteration of metaphysical paradoxes.^ 

Hiuen Tsang translated the Abhidbarma books of different schools ; 
and theSarvastivada literature has been almost entirely preseiwed by him 
in translation ; and before we deal with his other works we shall 
treat a little in detail about this school. This school of thought is one of 
the oldest among the eighteen schools which are described in Vasu- 


mitra^s ABip.dahcMiikaya-mstra also called ^Bamayabhedapafacanacakra! 
(No. 1284), or the Sastra on the differences of the views of (18 or 20 
Hlnayana) schools translated by Paramartha and Hiuen Tsang. This 
school probably separated from the Theravada before the Buddhist 
Council held during king Asoka's reign. The principal 
The Sarvasti- Sarvastivadiiis was Kashmir, where their 

doctrine developed into an elaboi-ate systena known as 
the Vaibhasika. Fa-hsien (399-414) says that this school was followed 
in Pataliputra as well as in China at his time. Vasubandhu criticised 
the Kashiriir Vaibha^ikas where they became powerful (499-569). 
Hiuen Tsang found them in Kashgar, N. W. India and the Northern 
India. I-tsing (671-695) gives a fairly minute description of this 
school, and the places of its popularity enumerated by him are the 
following Magadha, Gujrat, Sindhu, East India, South India with a 
few followers, Sumatra, Java where it largely prevailed, Campa, Cochin- 
China, parts of China, and Central Asia. From this short account 
we can see that this school spread throughout the Buddhist world. 
, Jt*tsiog says that this school had a separate Tripitaka amounting to 
T '$00,000 slokas (Records : Introduction). The vast literature which 


conJe down to us in Chinese shows quite clearly that this 
. a separate Vinaya translated by I-tsing and a separate 
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AlDhidharma partly rendered into Chinese by Paramartha and largely 
by the great Hiuen Tsang. 

In Chinese, Sarvastivada is known as Sa-pa-to, They had seven 
Abhidharma books. The principal works of the school is Katyayanl* 
putra^s Jfuinaprasthana, 

Katyayaniputra was named after his mother Katyayanl, He must 
have been an inhabitant of the plains of India, whence he went to 
Kipin or Kashmir. He wanted to edit an Encyclopaedia 
KioSu’' Abhidharma and proclaimed to all, far and near, 
o£ Abhidharma. “If there be any who formerly heard the Abhidharma 
propounded by the Buddha, let him communicate what 
he knows whether it be much or little.” Several contributions extensive 
and short came ; about 500 Arhats or men of superior powers and 500 
Bodhisattvas or neophytes helped Katyayaniputra in collecting these 
sayings scattered throughout Northern India. He, as the chief editor, 
made a selection from the principles thus collected. When the 
principles did not contradict the Sutra and Vinaya, they asserted and 
registered them, and rejected all those which conflicted with these 
authorities. The compilation thus made were .grouped together 
according to their principles ; those illustrating PmfM were collected 
in the Prajua-grantha, those expounding the principle of meditation 
in the Book of Meditation or Dhyana-grantha, and so with the remain- 
ing six groups. The eight books amounted to 50,000 slokas.^ To 
this original book, there were six supplements called ‘Pada,’ the latter 
standing to the former in some such relation as that of six Vedangas 
to the Veda.- 

The seven Abhidharma-booksare the follovying; i. Katyayaniputra’s 
fnanaprasthana (Nanjio, 1275, 20 fasc„ 8 khandas, 44 chapters), said to 
have been composed 300 years after the death of Buddha, 
jiianaprasthsna. considered as the principal work of this school and 

was first rendered into Chinese by Gautama Saiighadeva and others 
in A,D. 383. It must have been well spread in China before the end 
of that century as Fa-hsien knows of the existance of the Sarvastivadins 
in China. This book had two names : used by Sangha- 

- I The Life of 'Vasaba.ndhu by Paramartha, translated by J. Taka- 
kusu, ToungPao, I904i PP* 269-296. 

2 The following account of the Sarvastivada literature is abridged 
from an article by Takakusu in the Journal of the Pali Text Society, 
1904-1905,99.64-146. 
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deva, and JfoTmaprastJiUna by Hiiien Tsang. These two are translations . 
from one and the same text; tlmigli the originals seem to have had 
variant readings , here and there, the translations do not present 
any material differences in general scope. The original Sanskrit text^ 
which is lost to us, consisted of 15,072 slokas and in Chinese translation 
there are 195,250 words in 8 divisions and 44 chapters. Fliiien Tsang 
states that Katyayaniputra lived in the monastery of Taniasavana in 
Chinapati (N. India), three hundred years after the Buddha's nirvana. 
The editor of the Chi-ftien 4 n Catalogue (13th cent.) writes, *’'the 
Abhidharma-pitaka is not one and the same in all schools. Now 
according to the method of the Sarvastivada school we place the 
original work ‘body' (kaya) first, and the supplementary works, ‘feet’ 
(pada) next. The branches thereof, the Vibhasa, and the title are 


placed last. Those of the other schools come next in order.” 

The Sangiti-paryaya (Nanjio, 1276, 20 fasc., 12 chap. {CM 4 -men 4 $u- 
lun) is the first of the six (pada) supplements to the above work tran- 
slated into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. It was composed 

i.SangTti- by Maha-kausfchila. Both Sariputra and Maha-kausthila 
parySya, ** ^ 

were immediate disciples of the Buddha, and it is doubt- 
ful if .either of them w^as the author of this. The legendary portion 
of this work says that Sariputra, advised and inspired by the 
Buddha himself, collected the more important Dharmas taught by the 
Master, convened his friends and rehearsed (saiigita) the laws. This^ 
he thought, would prevent any dissension in the future when there 
was no Buddha. Takakusu observes that the work was probably com- 
piled by a Maha-kausthila at a time after the council of Vaisali, which 
was held chiefly for suppresing the ten theses of the Vajjian bhiksus, 
and later on it might have come to be ascribed to Sariputra, because 
he is the hero of the narrative throughout the work. The Chinese 
version Chi 4 -men 4 su 4 un translated by Hiuen Tsang is in 20 fasciculi, 
12 vargas or chapters. 

. Praharana-p:ida (Nanjio, 1277, 18 fasc., 8 sections) is the second 
of the six pada works of;, the Sarvastivadins according to the Chinese 
authorities. There exist in Chinese two translations of 
it which seem to have been made from one and the 
. ' 1 recension of the text. The first of these transla- 

tors JGuijabhadra who did it with the help of Bodhiyasas in 435- 
second one -fwas.'' by ; Hiuen Tsang/ who tells us that 
4 by - Vasurpitra in a monastery at Puskala- 
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The third of the six pada treatises of this school is Vijmna-kUya- 
(Nanjio, 1281, 16 facs. 6 books) of Devasarman 

3. vijfiana- who, according to its translator Hiuen Tsang, was a native 

kSyapada. . . 

of Vi^oka near Sravasti and is alleged to have attained 
nirvana lOO years after Buddha. It was done into Chinese in 649 A.D. 

Of this series Vasumitra's DMtthkaya (Nanjio^ 1282, 2 fasciculi^ 

2 chapters) was the fourth of the six pada works of the Sarvastivadins. 

It was also rendered into Chinese by Hiuen Tsang 

4. Dhatukdya. According to Yasomitra, the author of 

the Sanskrit original was Pur pa. The original Sanskrit text seems 
to have existed in two or three versions. The larger text was of 6oco 
slokas, wdiereas the other, middle and smaller ones, were of 900 
slokas respectively. The text which was translated by Hiuen Tsang 
was of 830 slokas and was apparently the middle one. It treats of 
all mental faculties which this school assumes as separate elements 
called 'Dhatu.' We get the particulars about the Chinese translation 
from K’uei-chi, a pupil of Hiuen Tsang. 

The Dhanna'Skandha (Nanjio, 1296, 12 fasc., 21 chap.) is the fifth 
of the six padas of the Sarvastivada school. According to the Chinese 
authorities Maudgalyayana is the author of the book ; 
ska^dhT^' but Yasomitra says that Sariputra was its composer. 
Whoever might be its writer, the book, though placed 
among the supplementary padas^ is not inferior in its matter and 
form to work of this school. Perhaps 

it does not go so much into details of metaphysical questions as the 
latter does, but it treats of all important points of the fundamental 
principles of this school, and the importance of this work seems to 
have been recognised by the writers of the other padas. In a colophon 
to this work Ching-mai wrote in 664 A.D. that Dharma-skandha is 
the most important of the Abhidharma books, and the fountain-head 
of the Sarvastivada system. Hiuen Tsang translated it (659 a.D.) in 
Chang-an ; Shi-kuang. took notes and Ching-mai put it into literary 
form, and Chin-tung made a final revision. 

The Sarvastivada owes a great deal to Hiuen Tsang for its propaga- 
tion in China’ and India owes as much to that great monk 
, _ for his faithful translation, as the original texts of 

6^ Prajnapti-' alf thc^e books are lost to US. The last or sixth of the 

' was not translated by Hiuen 

Tsang still I think I should better put it here. The authorship of this 
book is- as " doubtful- as “■'■most- ' other ancient books* ' But 
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Maudgalyayana is accepted as the writer of this book. This work is of 
doubtful character, as it was not translated before the eleventh century 
(1005.-1058) by Fa-lu (Dlmrma-raksa) and its author's name is lost. 

( To be continued) 

. ' . Probhat .Kumar Mukherjee 


Two Coins - from Oachar ' 

Two round-sized debased silver coins were found in the month of 
May, 1925 at the village of Topkhana, two miles away from the Haila- 
kandi Railway-station in the Cachar district of the province of Assam. 
A villager, named NimairSm De picked up the coins from 4 ft. below 
the earth, while he was digging a pond. On the previous day, he 
found another coin of the same size of our present-day eight-anna piece, 
but his little daughter unfortunately lost it. These two coins, how- 
everj he handed over to his co-villager Babu Trailokyamohan Mohanta. 
From him my highly esteemed teacher. Prof. Vanamali Vedantatirtha, 
obtained them for me. 

I. Coin of Naranarayana 

One of these two coins is comparatively small in size and b'efers to ■ 
the reign of the great Koch- king Naranarayana. The portion con- 
taining the lower halves of the figures indicating the date is broken and 
lost Still the broken coin is sufficient to give us the date as Saka 
year 1477 ( = ISSS A.D.). This reading has also been confirmed by his 
other coins of the same year preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

From the legend contained in the coin we learn that he was a wor- 
shipper of the god Siva. He is most famous in the history of Bengal 
for his heroism and public works. His capital was in modern Koch- 
Behar and he extended his territories on all sides at the expense of the 
neighbouring princes. He won several victories over the Ahoms, 
subbed the Kacharis, took tribute from the king of Manipur and 
defeated the kings of Jaintia, Sylhet and Tippera. This king was a 
ccMitemporatty of the great Moghul emperor, Akbar, but Abul Fazl 
,. does not fl^ention him in his Ain-i-Akbari, while the Akbarnama says 
(^^^^:life^j^0^1edged the suzerainty of Akbar, whom he is said to have 
liis ccmqu^t of Bengal and, thereby got some portion 

tttlariy knwn as ^ilarai was 
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a successful general. The reign of Naranarayana wa.s iiulecl for the 
fact that during it the Koch power reached its zenith. 

The coins of this king issued in the ^aka year 1453 are found of 

various sixes, t}'pes and legends. Let us see how far our coin agrees 
with and differs from others. 

In the JASB,, 1856. page 457, a coin of Naranarayana was publish- 
ed by late Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra. Our coin agrees with that in 
size, date and legend on the obverse, but differs in legend on the reverse. 
That coin contains ^'Naranarayana bhupalasya sake*^ while the one in 
our possession contains “Naranarayanas3^a sake*’ only ; secondly^ a similar 
coin was published in the same Journal for the j^ear 1875, 3 ^ b}?- 

Blochmann, that coin agrees in date and legends on both sides but 
differs in being much bigger in size. Further it contains slightly differ- 
ent shape of letters. Although there are other slight differences in the 
shape of some letters, yet the most strikingly peculiar letter of our coin 
is K (^). Its shape wholly differs from that in all other coins. I looked 
for such shape in many coins of the Koch kings in the Indian 
Museum (Calcutta), but could discover none. 

Language of the coin is Sanskrit 

Probable weight of the original coin is 11*95 grains approx imately. 

Diameter of the original coin is 2*9120 c.m. 

Legend on the obverse : Sri srI Sivacaranakamala madhukarasya. 

Legend on the reverse : Sri §ri Naranarayanasya sake 1477. 

"'(The coin) of the bee of the lotus of the feet of the twice illustrious 
Siva — of the twice illustrious Naranarayana in the Saka I477{«=IS55 A.D.y’ 

N.B. Mr, Gait in his ‘^History of Assam’’ (p. 52) supplies us with the 
information that Viryavanta, the chief of Khairam, seeing the fate of 
the surrounding Rajas, is said to have voluntarily made his submission 

to Naranarayana. ... It was also stipulated that he should 

in future put the name of Naranarayana on his coins, the sign of a mace 
being added to distinguish them from those of the Koch king’s own 
mint. No specimens of these coins are now forthcoming.” 

2. Coin Ymomrayana 

This coin is well preserved and refers to the reign of a king named 
Yasonarayana of the Hacengaia gotra of the Kachari tribe. It was 
issuedAn'Ahe/^aka year 4507;, 1585). Two other , coins (one 
dated and the other dateless) of this king were found by Mr. Nandalal 
Barman, the facsimiles of which have been reproduced by Mm. Padma- 
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vidhi’ edited by him. Both of them differ from our coin regarding 
legend, size, script and date (in the case of one which bears date). The 
one is much bigger and the other much smaller.than this newly dis- 
covered coin. The former contains legend on the obverse “Hara-Gaurl 
carana parayana Haceugasa Vasnsaja” and on the reverse — “Sri sri 
YasonSrayana deva bhupalasya sake 155.” The date sake 1505 for 15s 
of the coin was rightly suggested by Mm. Padmanath Vidyabinod. 
That has been confirmed by this recently found coin which was minted 
two years after. 

A few years back two stone inscriptions of king Meghanarayana of 
the Hacenga^a line were discovered at Maibong in Cachar. They 
supply us with the information that king Meghanarayana caused a gate- 
way to be constructed on the 26th Asadha of the Saka year 1498 (July, 
1576) at Maibong. his capital. From this inscriptional evidence and 
other materials at our disposal we can with all probability assume that 
king YaSonarayana, whose coins began to be issued from or before the 
Saka year 1505, was an immediate successor of Meghavarman. 

The history of Cachar and the Kachari tribe, which played an 
important part in Assam, has not yet been properly built up for want of 
sufficient materials. Even an important king like Yasonarayana 
did not so long find any mention in the history of Cachar. But now 
it is hoped that this newly found coin together with the two coins 
discovered before will certainly place him in his true chronological 
position. 

The language of the coin is Sanskrit. 

Its weight is 9' 0051 grains and diameter 3‘ii cm. 

Legend on the obverse ; Hara-Gauri carana paia(ra}yana Haceri- 
ga§a Vainsa, 

Legend on the reverse : ja sri Yasonarayana deva bhupalasya sake 

jso;. 

“ (The coin) of the king, the illustrious Yasonarayarjadeva, born of 
the Haceugasa line and devoted to the feet of Kara and Gaurl and in 
iaka 1507” 

Haceoga® appears to be one of the gotras (or family) of the 
(■fechSris. The kings of He( 3 amba belonged to this line (Hedamba 
Dapdavidhi, Intro., page 13 fn). 

.'A'"’' 'r ' ' ■ ' , "'KUNJA GoVINDA GOSWAill 




MISCELLANY 

CraBgaiiore 

The capital of the Perumals and the first sea -port in all Kerala, 
hvhere came ships from all the four corners of world/ Cranganore is a 
place with which is associated many an ancient tradition. It was here 
that the Perumals/the Imperial suzerains of all Kerala wielded their 
sceptre and received the willing homage of ail Malayalisj of their 
chiefs, of their representatives, and of their spiritual leaders. Here 
were built the spacious palaces for their Emperors, the mansions for 
their ministers, the shrines for their gods and the halls and theatres 
for the discussion of matters of State. The venerable personages 
skilled in the arts of peace and war, who crowded this ancient arena of 
activity and guided the ^ship of State’ are now but shadowy figures, 
and not a trace of anything historical about them is now available. 
The hand of time was unscrupulous and has completely destroyed 
eveiything of the past. ’ The sole sites surviving from that ancient anti- 
quity are the few temples, such, for instance^ as Tiruvancikulam, 
Cranganore, Kittolli, Cingapuram, Trikula^ekharapuram, and a mosque, 
and the site of the PerumaTs palace. The vestiges of none other 
are now available. Even the sites of the specially important historical 
areas, such, for instance, as the Chinese, the Grecian, the Roman, the 
Buddhistic, the Jewish and the Christian colonies^ are lost in obscurity 
and have yet to be identified. Muziris, Anjuvanam, Manigramam, 
Mahodayapattanam — whether these are the names of the whole town, 
or of the different suburbs of the capital is yet only a matter of guess 
work. So, again, it is as regards the site of the Christian church, 
the College and the Fort built by the Portuguese. Thus it will be 
seen that the ancient and medieval history and geography of this 
ancient capital of Kerala are practically unknown and the only 
possibility of throwing any light on this tangled web of mystery, 
obscurity, ignorance and confusion rests wholly and entirely upon 
what may yield after an excavation in that centre. That excavation 
may yield some valuable clues and materials to solve the mystery 


I It is subsequently learnt that the Portuguese built this church 
and fort on the site of the old Christian colony. 
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enshrouding the city and to reconstruct something of its history, that 
the bosom of the town holds forth some secrets yet foi us, may be 
anticipated, if any credence may be attached to reports now and then 
received of finds in the shape of coins and gold, of ancient potteiy^, of 
the remains of ancient construction, of well-paved wells etc.,— reports 
which are as a matter of course always and only second hand 

Even in the period of modern history the town often fell a prey 
to the sack of ruthless soldiery. At one time it was the conquering 
hordes of Zamorin of Cali;;ut, and at another the combined armies 
of the Maharaja of Cochin and the Dutch repulsing the insolent 
Portuguese and the aggressive Zamorin. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century came the invading hordes of the ruthless iconoclast, 
the Tiger of Mysore, who sacked and destroyed every noble structure, 
religious or secular. Hence there is not even a single structure which 
can claim any high antiquity. 

Thus the historical arena of Cranganore is as vast as it is unknown, 
and it will be presumptuous in the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge, to enter into any sort of details about the town. Hence 
I shall content myself with a few remarks on the places of worship 
visited. 

/. Jiruvancikulam Temple 


One of the most important of the temples in the locality, it dates 
back to the period of Perumals. Tradition will have it that this 
temple was founded by one of the early Perumals. Since the deity 
enshrined is supposed to represent Cidambaresa, it is possible that 
the Perumal who founded this temple is a prince from Colamandala. 
Tradition hath it that there were two Cola Perumals. From this point 
of view it is reasonable to hold that the temple must have been founded 
earlier than the 3rd century A. D. 

This tradition of the eastern origin of the temple is also to some 
extent borne out fay the structural peculiarities c-f the temple. The 
most noteworthy feature is the presence of more than one Gopiiram. 
As regards the Srikoil, it deserves to be pointed out that it has a 
porch in front — a feature not commonly found in other temples. These 
two structural peculiarties are, however, found in the neighbouring 
Kittolli Temple, where also the same influence may be traced. Further, 
the. presence of Dasis in attendance, the daily function of taking the 
in procession to the bed-room, and the presence of a number 
" .may ,1^, adt^uced in support of the same origin. 

one shrme set up around m 
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the .precincts ' of /the temple appears significant. In old temples the 

presc,nce of many shrines is in itself a-' 'rare '. thing, but so far as we 

know in no temple are found so many shrines set up in honour of the 
same deity. When it is remembered that on an individuafs death 
his own favourite deity is sometimes enshrined within the precincts of 
the family temple if there be one ^ when it is remembered that Swami- 
yars generally have their own gods deposited in the place, generally 
a temple, where they happen to spend their last moments, one may 
incline to the opinion that these are shrines set up by different lords of 
the place to locate their favourite gods. If this view is plausible, here 
is one indication of the number of Perumals who held their court at 
Tiruvancikii]am. The number of Saiva Perumals may thus be fixed 
with some sort of certainty. Following this line of argument one may 
presume that there was at least one Vaisnavite Ferumal from the 
presence of the Trikulasekharapuram Visnu Temple. And this leads 
one to suppose that somewhere in the neighbourhood there might be 
existing the ruins of the ancient Buddhistic pagoda, which is reported to 
have been built of gold ; for, some of the Perumals were decidedly 
Buddhistic in their faith. 

Since the foundation of the temple, Vanculesa appears to have been 
the patron deity of the Perumals. It is here that the statues of- 
Bhaskara Ravi Varma Ceraman Perumal and his spiritual preceptor 
Sunclaramurty Swamiyar are set up and worshipped. After the 
dismemberment of the Perumals’ empire the temple passed into the 
hands of the Perumpatappu Swarupam L e, the Cochin Royal Family, 
and H. H. the Maharaja of Cochin derives his sovereign power from 
being the custodian and guardian of Vanculesa, as is evidently clear 
from the Royal title ‘^Garigadhara Trikoii Adiharikal Vira Kerala etc.’’' 
still affixed to the Maharaja’s name. This amply bears out the supposi- 
tion that in ancient days the Maharaja of Cochin must have held their 
court at this historical centre. 

The Siva shrine set up at the western entrance has an interesting 
tradition connected with it. It is said that when one of the Perumals 
accepted Buddhism, he wanted to set it up in the family place of 
worship. In this family shrine was originally set up a Siva idol. The 
Perumal, therefore, had it removed to the precincts of the Tiruvanci- 
kulam Temple and enshrined it in this structure. It is now familiarly 

In the Matilakam is found a pair of Konna trees (Cassius Fistula}. 

Thoup*h this tree flowers II v nnh/ in Mjireli- A nril-Matr 
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in the temple flowers at all times in the year, one or the other yielding 
flowers every clay. The faithful see in this a manifestation of Van- 
culeia. 

2. KWolU Temple 

This is another temple dedicated to ^iva, which tradition puts back 
to the period of the Perumals. This temple which literally means 
KihTali represents Airanikulam Kakkam. From the size of the 
Matilakam, which could more or less be inferred from vestiges yet 
available it must have been quite an important temple in early days. 
But nothing of its old glory is now to be founds the last stage in its 
downward course being marked by the sack and destruction at the 
hands of Tippu^s soldiery. The area is now marked by the presence of 
many broken images of gods and goddesses^ which in many a case 
reveal a high degree of excellence. The image in the main structure, 
the biggest of the kind yet examined, probably represents the sole 
relic of its former greatness. In its general structure the central 
shrine has much in common with the Tiruvancikulam temple^ though 
it is now in ruins. 

The discovery of an inscribed slab of stone in the vicinity of this 
temple about 4 feet below the level of the ground makes one inclined 
to think that an excavation in this area may yield some interesting 
finds. 

3. The Mosque 


On the banks (at the south-east corner) of the Arakulam, lit 
Aramanakiilam, the Princesses’ tank, is situated a small mosque. This 
is reported to have been the first mosque founded in the whole of India. 
It does not face Mecca but faces due east and this is, therefore, a pecu* 
liarity which distinguishes it from every other mosque here, for invari- 
ably ail of them face Mecca. Secondly, its position is such that the 
Arattu procession of the Tiruvancikulam temple circumambulates this 
mosque also. These are quite significant facts and may suggest some 
close relation between this mosque and the rulers of the land. 

The story of its origin runs thus The Perumal who went to Mecca 
married a neice of the Holy Prophet. After that he returned homewards 
accomi^uied by his wife and his brother-in-law, Malik Din Hajiyar 
with stones to found eighteen mosques. On the way, however, 

fcbt^ort died. But before his death he had given a Royal 
at^ Tiravaaciku|am to permit his brotherdn-law 
' 'ito hk favourite ” temole. In deference to 
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the mislies ■ of his predecessor, •, the ' then Periimal 'allowed him ^ to 
build the mosque at the present site, which more. or„, less agieed with 
the description given in the letter. The fitst of the stones was de- 
posited here and over it was raised the fitst mosque. Here Malik 
Din Hajiyar lived and died, preaching the gospel of the Holy Prophet. 

The origin, as sketched here, appears to be exceedingly doubtful, 
because the PerumaPs Apostacy is now discredited. It may be that 
the mosque is founded not on the site of the Hindu temple, but on that 

of the Buddhistic shrine. My later enquiries also show that there is 

a tradition which corroborates this view. If tenable, then we 

have the site of the Buddha shrine discovered. 

4, Trikulasekharapuf(^'^^^^^^^^P^^ 

This is the only important Vaisnavite temple in the whole locality. 
This temple must have been founded by a Kula^ekhara Peiumal, 
probably the same who wrote the two dramas, Dhanaiijaya and Tapati- 
sainvarana. Because he was a Vaisijavite, he probably did not 
accept Vanculesa as his patron deity and so set up his own favourite 
god and established a new town which henceforth came to be 
called Trikulasekhara-puram, the city of Kulaiekhara. Few might have 
been the emperors who espoused this cult and hence probably 
it never rose to be the most important temple. In its structural 
peculiarities it has much in common with the temples at Tiruvanci- 
kulam and Kittolli. 

5. The Bhagavafi Temple 

The temple is dedicated to Bhadra-Kalij whose wrath is supposed 
to be the cause of all epidemic diseases in Kerala. To gain her good 
will a big annual festival is held towards the close of February or the 
beginning of March, when thousands and thousands of people stream 
into the place from far and wide. The temple was founded between 
the years 115 and 125 A. D. by Chengnttnva Perumal, the Imperial 
sovereign of all Kerala, who reigned from 69 a. O. to 125 A. D., to 

commemorate the tragic end of a faithful woman. 

‘"^Kannaki was the fair and virtuous bride of Kovalan, rich 
merchant, who lived in Cola during the reign of Elanchel-Chenni. He 
was reduced to poverty because of his loose way of livings and migrated 
to the Pandya kingdom, accompanied by his devoted wife. There ■ 
the unfortunate man was charged with stealing one of a pair of anklets ^ 
intended for the queen and was hanged. The indignant wife proved, j 
the innocence of her husband at the court of the king and charged | 
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the king with unrighteousness. Cutting off one of her breasts’, she 
threw it into the midst of the council-chamber and invoked eternal 
curses upon the king. She then rushed out of the court and ran to 
the hills, where she died. 

One of the mountain chiefs, who was on his way to the court of 
the Perumal to pay his annual subsidy, happened to witiiess her death, 
and reported it at the court of his overlord. To this information 
Cattanar, the court poet of the Pandya king, at that moment a 
distinguished guest of the Perumal, then added the preceding details. 
The Perumal was struck with pity on hearing the woeful story and 
asked his younger brother. Prince Ellankov Adigal, to commemorate 
it by writing a book. The queen was so overcome with sympathy 
for her unfortunate sister, that she requested her lord to build a temple 
in honour of the devoted and faithful wife. Thus, thanks to the royal 



sorrow, an excellent work, Chillappatikaram,” was written, and a 
temple was built, one of the most adored in all Kerala, to preserve the 
mernory of the tragic fate of a noble woman.” 

Thus this is the most ancient temple in all Kerala, It is also 
a very queer type of temple. For all practical purposes the goddess 
predominates everywhere j but judging from the structural point of 
view it appears that .^iva, enshrined in the centre of the sacred 
precincts, is the most important. For, the shrine of the goddess is 
identical with the Beli-Kallu, the sacrificial stone established in 
Agni corner and as is the case in other temples, it heads the Sapta 
Matrkals. Here, then, have we an instance of a sacrificial stone 
superseding the main deity in the temple. It may not also be un- 
interesting to point out here that the gold masked Pidha, symbolic 
of the goddess, bears no little resemblance to a miniature Buddhistic, 
Stupa. To the east of this is a closed up shrine, reported to be the 
original seat of the goddess, the conte its of which nobody knows. 
This temple, therefore, offers an interesting field for work. Here 
Is also hung a bell which carries an inscription in old Portuguese ; 
‘Praised be the most Holy Name of Jesus,’ evidently bespeaking its 
Portuguese origin. 


K.' R. PiSHAROTl 


Bharani festival the goddess is even now referred 
a lady with one breast only, thus, attesting to the 



Multiplication of Jatakas 

The Barhut Jataka-scenes are important as indicating the existence 
of a collection of Birth-stories. One of the Pali canonical booksj 
namely, the Culla-Niddesa, refers to a collection of 500 stories {pafica 
Jataka-satani),^ The reference is apparently to the canonical Jataka 
book included in the Sutta-Pitaka. The stories presupposed by the 
carvings differ in details from those in the Sutta-Pitaka collection, 
and approach those in the Jataka-Commentary, compiled in the Sth 
century A. D., if not later. When this was compiled, the traditional 
total number of the Birth-stories was 550. Biiddhaghosa himself knew 
this to be the total number. But when Fa Hian visited Ceylon in the 
early part of the 5th century A.D., he saw representations of $00 Birth- 
stories round the xAbhayagiri monastery. This number tallies with the 
total given in the Culla-Niddesa. The Commentary edited by Fausboll 
is the Jatakatthavannana which refers to an earlier Sinhalese, Commen- 
tary, the Jatakatthakatha, with which Buddhaghosa was acquainted. In 
Faiisbbirs edition the Commentary-collection contains 547 Jfitakas, fall- 
ing short of the later traditional total by just three stories. The follow- 
ing are the processes whereby the number increased from 500 to 
550:— ■ 

(rt) Repetition oj the same story under the same or different titles ^ 
e. g., Kapota (42), Lola (274), Kapota (575) and Kaka (395) ; 

- Indasamanagotta (161) and Mittamitta (197) ; Bhojfyanlya (23) 
and AjaMa (24) ; Aramadusaka (46) and Aramadusa (268) ; 
Losaka (41), Mittavinda (82), Mittavinda (104), Mittavinda 
(3C9) and Catudvara (439) ; Phala (54) and Kimpakka (85) ; 
Nandi-Visaiia (28) and Sarambha (88) ; Parosahassa (99), Parosata 
(loi), Jhanasodhai?a (134) and Candabha (135) ; Siketa (68) and 
Saketa (237) ; Mahapanada (268) and Suruci (489) ; Ekaraja 
(303) and Manikundala (351) ; Kakati (327) and Sussondi (360) ; 
AkataMu (90) and Hiri (363) ; Makkata (173) and Kapi (250), 

{b) Repetition of the same story conveying slightly different morals^ 
e. g., Kharadiya (15) and Tipallattha (16) ; Vanarinda (57) anc 
Kumbhila (324). 


I Culla-Niddesa, p. 80. 
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(f;) Repetition of the same siory with changes in the personmh e. g,, 
Rucira (27s) and Kapota (42) ; Giiata (355) and Ekaraja (303) ; 
Veluka (43) and Indasamanagotta (f. 161) ; Migapotaka (372) 
and Somadatta (410). 

(V/) Manipulation of different stories to impress the same morah e. g.^ 
Sujata (352)5 Matarodana (317), Ananiisocanlya (328) and 
Mattakundaii (449). 

[e) Development of different stories with the same plotj e. g.j Kiiru 
dhamma (276) and Vessantara (547). 

(/) Multiplication of the stories with the same heroy e. g., Alambiisa 
(523) and Nalinik‘“5 (526) ; Vidbiira-Pandita ( 54 S). Dhumakari 
(413) and Dasabrahmana (49S). 

\g) Separation of parts from a whoky e. g., Kakantaka (170)? 
Sirikalakanni {192), Devatapanha (360), Khajjopanaka (364), 
Bhuripanha (452), Mendaka (471), Sirimanda (500) and 
Paficapandita (508) from Mabaummagga (546) ; Kandari (351)5 
Culla-Kunala '464) from Kunala (336) ; (44i) 

from Punnaka or Vidhura-Pandita (S45)d 

So far as these processes are concerned, the Barhut J a taka-scenes 
yield the following testimonies. In the scene bearing the label Isi- 
siingiya-Jataka, just the Bodhisatta’s birth from a doe is fully represent- 
ed.^ This is a minor point in the story of Esyasrnga. The really 
important point as to how the Bodhisatta was tempted in vain by a 
heavenly courtezan and an earthly princess is entirely left out. The 
label indicates that there was only one Buddhist version of the story, 
then known to the Barhut artists, with the title corresponding to that 
of the story of Rsyasriiga in the Sanskrit Epics. In the later Buddhist 
works, such as theJataka-Commentary,the Mahavastu andtheAva- 
danakalpalata, one finds two stories, named after the two temptresses 
as the Alambusa and the Nalinika, with Esyasrnga as the hero and the 
Barhut episode as common to both. In the second scene the artists 
have represented a royal personage as giving away a state-elephant as 
a gift to a Brahman ascetic. The scene bears no label whatsoever to 
indicate that it belonged to any particular Birth-story. The Commen- 
tary-collection contains two distinct Jatakas, viz., the Kurudhamma and 
devdoped with the Barhut episode as a common plot, 


The numbers refer to FausbolFs edition, 

StS{^''p| Miarfeut^ PI., xxv,. 7, 


the. latter' as a; Buddhist ■ substitute .'for' the /■^Ramayanic;, /story '■■of 
Rama-Sita,.^ , 

In the.Jataka-Commentary, the story of Kandari-Kinnara is treated 
as a separate Jataka as well as an interlude in the Kimala. The Barluit 
scene with the Ishel Kadarz-M^ leaves one in the dark as to the actual 
position of the story in the Jataka collection, then known. Similarly 
the story of Jaiiaka and Arrow-maker is just one of the many episodes 
ill the M aha janaka- Jataka, Neither from the Barhut scene nor from 
its label it is decisive if this was then treated as a Jataka by itself or an 
interlude of another Jataka. But consider the scene in which a pair 
of Kinnaras stand in the presence of a king.’^ It bears a label which 
distinctly characterises the underlying story cis a Jataka, called Kinnara. 
This story occurs in the Commentary-collection as one of the episodes 
in the Takkariya-Jataka. Here the evidence of the Barhut scene may 
be taken to prove either that the stories originally treated as separate 
Jatakas were later on interwoven into the narrative of a larger Birth- 
story of novelette class, or that the interludes of a novellette Jataka 
came to be treated as independent Birth-stories. The following example 
will however show how the earlier form of a story supplied the peg 
upon which was engrafted another story. Mahaiisadha’s feats of 
wisdom and ready wit at Yavamadhyaka form one of the many epi- 
sodes in the Mahaummagga-Jataka. The Barhut carving illustrates 
just these feats under the label V avamajhakiya-Jataka, The label clear- 
ly indicates that the Jataka in its earlier form was concerned only with 
these feats. ^ 

B. M. Barua 


1 FausbolVs Jataka, vol. VI, p, 557 : the wife of the Bodhisatta 
says that she followed her husband in his exile just as Sita followed 
Rama 

2 Stupa of Bharhut, Pk XIV (Side), 

3 Ibid,, PI XLIV. 2, 

4 Ibid., PI, XXVII. 12, 



. ' The Sadhaiiamala and its 

Scholars know that an edition of the was first inider- 

taken over eleven years back in the Bibliotheca Buddkica SeneSf but 
there is hardly any hope of its coming oiit^ the series itself having been 
discontinued owing to the great war and the political situation in 
Russia* Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharya has, however, now brought out 
an edition of the same work in the Gaekwad^s Oriental Sertes of 
which he is the General Editor. 1 he book will be complete in two 
volumes, of which only the first has so far been published. The 
editor deserves our thanks for his learned work which, though not 
free from criticism, is a valuable contribution to the subject. 

The edition is based on eight different MSS* In seven of them 
the work is called Sadhanamala^ while in only one MS., viz., Nb, 
one finds the name Sadhamsamuccaya which is supported also 
by the blank obverse side of the MS. Ab. Now, in the Tibetan 
Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel {Tantravrtti)^ Du, LXXI (Cordicr, Vol. 
iii, p. 20) there is a large collection of 246 (95”34o) sadhanas 
under the name Badhanasamuccaya isgrtih tkabs kun las 
btu$ pa)^ which is divided into three sections. With a few exceptions 
almost all the sTtdhanas found in the SadkanamalUi as it is presented 
to us in the first volume by Dr. Bhattacharya, are identical with those 
in the Tibetan work, and both of them begin with the 
sadhana* The words, sadhanamala sadhanas amuccay a, though 

different are identical in meaning, and are, therefore, two different 
names for the same work. 

As bearing upon the later phase of Buddhism, the Sadhanamala 
is a work very important in various respects. But I am here concerned 
only with the Sanskrit text as presented in the volume of GOS. 
It has already been noticed that for the preparation of the present 
edition not less than eight MSS have been used, yet it is desirable to 
examine how far the readings in the text edited by Dr. Bhattacharya 
are correct and reliable. With this object in view I take up here only 
two sadhanas at random, nos. 2 and 3, and comparing the 
Sanskrit text with the Tibetan version place the result before my 
, readers. I hope to show that it is Tibetan . and not. Sanskrit that has 
, preaemd the true and actual readings in many cases, and that the 
helps m in .understanding many obscure points in those 
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I TRISAMAYARAJASADHANA 

Sanskrit T^xt, Sadkammala, No, 2, pp. 15-17. Tibetan Text, Dam 
tsMg '.gsum gyi rgyal pM sgrub thabs^, Tanjur, Rgyud ligrel, Diiy 
TXXI'".; Cordier^. m, p, 20. 

Page 15^ Verse I. 

In in the word samatasaradkarminah for samata- which has 
Iiardiy any sen^^ we have in T ( = Tibetan) samati- (sin tu fan dag\ 

Similarly in c iot asmnanta^ T hzs asamZmd (71 man vied) which 
is nndoiibtedly better. 

In d for sama- in sammantP T reads asama- {mishims vied) and 
consequently owing to the metre it should be compounded with the 
preceding word, amalacalasama^. 

It may also be noted that in b for jagati T reads jagaimi (hgro ba 
rnams kyi), but the metre does not allow it It is, however, immaterial 

Verse 2. 

In a as the metre, MaTijubh%sin%^ demands the third syllable in 
gaganasamd' must be guru, but in fact it is not so. Moreover, the 
compound word does not give any clear sense. The line in T 
runs here thus ^ gagamaims tadupamU na vidyate (nam mkkah dan 
vitshims de rnams dpe vied). But this reading, too, in Sanskrit cannot 
be accepted for the same reason. Therefore, for the sake of metre, the 
actual reading seems to have been : gaganopamas tadupama na vidyate. 
But if we accept here a defective metre as the case is often found in 
such Buddhist writings, the actual reading might have been as suggest- 
ed first 

T fully supports b^ but there is nothing, as cannot be expected, in 
favour of the reading aslmike for as%make. 

In sadasattvadhatip does not give any sense. For this T has sada 
(for saddi) sattuadhJtu° (rtag tu sems can khams\ The word sada is 
made here sada ending in short a owing to the metre. This kind of 
shortening long vowels is often found in Buddhist Sanskrit See 
below, verse 3, karunavegcp lot karunavega. 

In the same line for ''vara'' T reads ^kata^ (byed). 


1 The full text is edited at the end of this paper. 

2 The four successive padas of a Uoka is indicated here by b, c; 
and d respectively. 
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In d for asamantd^ T appears to read samantd^ ( ma lus pa = nikMla 
-smnanta, lit. amurta). Now, the compound word being in this case 
samaniasiddhiquy between this word and the preceding one, vigatopamemy 
a short syllable is wanting in the metre and for this the insertion of ca 
may be suggested. 

Verse 3. 


In b for avirodka- T has anirodha- {hgogpa med) which is wrongly 
written in the MS., A, as anibodha-. In c T reads °parapy ana 7 itiru 
{gzhan yaii mthali med pa) for "^panisama^itim. But if we ignore 
the Tib. word yau^ as Tib. translators often put it, though its Skt. 
equivalent, apiy may not be employed in the original, and sometimes 
also omit it even when it is actually found therein, the reading as 
printed may be regarded as right The word para in artliasadana- 
para is undoubtedly used in the sense of Totally devoted to’, but the 
Tib. translator has wrongly taken it to mean anya ^other’ (gzkan). 
It may be pointed out here that the hyphen at the end of c is not 
wanted at all. 

Verse 4. 

In a for na nirodhatam T gives anirodham reading simply hgag 
med which is generally translated by anirodha. In the same line the 
reading a^ala as found in the MS. A for akula in kanmacarikakula is 
supported by T which has gyo ba med. 

In h, iriloki is compounded with varaP^ but according to T it is 
evidently used as locative, trilokey e in classical Skt. being changed to 
i in Buddhist Skt. ; for in T the word is followed by the verb : hfig 
rten gsum bsgroh ( bsgren ?) and not by %ard {mchog). 

In T has literally may a- {gvJtal by a) for 'inita- in amita^. 

In gatim gaie^vapi is a doubtful reading, as it is not allowed by 
the metre, nor is supported by T according to which we may read here 
in prose aho tatra dharmata sugatir avagata {kye ma chos nid der hfug 
legs par khon du isimn). As the T showSy sa- {legs par) cannot be 
construed with dharmata as sudharmata. It seems that the Tibetan 
translator could not understand the line clearly, nor is the Skt. line free 
from defect. 

^ Verse 5. 

In mrada must be joined in compound to the preceding word 
tto word. .being agrasiddhi-varada Qi) as shows the Tib. 
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111 'J/ Aor /mradSf^aM read vamdrma ie separatel)^ jiere mmdana 
being ioT : mradinani in classical Skt as suggested 'by T: sifin 
pdhi'mdwg de dag^ !a. The next - words' in T are, rtag tu kgs par gsol^ 
wliicb ' can be rendered , into Skt by sada suvrtah {^suprartkitalf). 
Accordingly one is to read suvrtatam gatah for the adopted reading 
agragatiMmgafah But, in all probablity, the actual reading in T for 
gsal might have been son ; thus with kgs par (as legs par son) it means 
in Skt, and the Tib. phrase is well-known in that sense. Conse- 
quently the only reading which can be suggested here is sugafmi 
gatWi iot agragatitm% gatal^ as printed. The latter may, however^ 
somehow or other be defended in the sense of the former. 

Page 16. 

In c according to T the word triloki is to be taken separately for its 
classical form iniloke as in the preceding verse. The reading in T is : 
lijig rten gsuni kun, Skt, triloki {-e) sakalah ^ or sak ala triloke. 

After this the prose line, iii irisamayarajakalpokta vajradharasan^ 
glta stutili is put in T in verse completing it with the following line 
of the next verse : idam tad^ visiarain. 

In accordance with T there is no iti before irisamayarajd ^ nor sam 
in sa^nglta in va/radkarasamg'ita, but it adds krtU (dyas) after stutiK 
For idam tat T has atra tat {dehdir). 

Verse 8. 

The whole line darhayantP vigraham is omitted here in T, 

Verse 9. 

In T has siddh^ {g^ub ba) for mddha. It is to be noted that in 
b the metre is defective owing to nine syllables instead of eight. 
Accordingly one should read in a and siddhamogkarafam for mddham 
amogharajam as printed. Amoghasiddhardfa {don yod grub pa rgyal pd) 
is the actual word, but only owing to the metre the word siddha is put 
here before. 

In d for pravadanti T has dadanti {^dadati) reading ster bar 
mdzad pa ste without the prefix pra- [rab tu). 

Verse 10. 

In d for manasepsitah T seems to xozA manasepsUTim {yidkyi 
lidod pa) to be taken with sarvaP pTinm. In the same line T adds 
pari' ( yohs su ) before dadanti {ster): , 

T In "Sfxjlnariirih hdniT.^ 
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Irt e for balam vegam T reads, mgs which is in 

vegam^ {^balav^gam). 
dan for kyz» 

In the following two prose lines for eva after eiad T has emm {dc 
hzhin du, lit. tatha)\ for vajramandala? ^pafijara^ and for 

inahayogatanlrdpP pathitam^ yogamaMtantranusaranad vacyam {kbyor 
rgyud chen poki rfe$ su librans ms brjod par by alio). 


In b for buddhaputrTirm ca bhavatali T reads biiddhaputrasvabhiivaia li 
{sans rgyas sras kyi ran bBhin dari]. 

Verse 13. 



gurau vzdheya mvajna in a T h3.s nTdiPrazuy 2 gi4ror a/M (bla 
malii bkah las hdah mi bya). 

In r and d after mantramzidnih calL ^AAs vyartha{do}i med)^ and 
the whole line seems to have been read : na svayam mantramudrah 
ca vyartha msy as ca naiva tali j as suggested by T : ran gi snags 
dan phyag rgyayan / don med pa dan ^Hams mi by a. 

Verse 14. 

In d T has bhojaniyah {bBali bar bya) for bka^/anlyah. See Sadhana- 
mala, p. 14, 11 I4'IS : '^na vafrakara bhaksaniya na d 

Verse 15. 

In b for mudradisu gauravam which is evidently wrong T has 
mudrayam or mudrasv agauravam {phyag rgya nd gus). Literally ^ in 
T may be translated thus : heyam mudrasv agatmwam (phag rgya mi 
gus span bar bya). 

Verse 16. 

In ^ for suHlanaparadkayoh T has smile naparadhayet {tskul khrinis 
Idan la smad mt bya). In c for na karyam read nakaryam T reading 
the sentence bya min bya ba mi bya Bhiii, 

Verse ly, 

In a, samksepat is omitted in T which in a and b literally reads : 

/ karyani kkalu varjayet / {bdag gshan rjes su mi 
rmms ni span bar bya j). In c for mahUkalpe T 
{^logpa chm palii darnf. 
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Verse i8, 

/^For kmkr^ymu\q/%vam&imM T reads kaM/i'f^fdsahyajlva mt 

kSrfah (kts^a.da hgfod bcas mi bya Bhin). Accordingly the Skt. reading 
seems to have been the last word, alam^ being 

taken in the sense of "enough of,^ varana^ "negation/ In that case, the 
second case-ending instead of third one as demanded by grammar in the 
word afhva (as well as rati which follows) may be due to Buddhist Skt, 

In for ratim samganiklisu ca T has ratim gmiakathasu ca {tshogs 
smra dgali ha). The reading of the last portion of b in Tib. appears to 
be defectwe. See the text editecL In accordance with the reading as 
suggested by me b would literally mean ganakatka (or the talk about 
multitude of people) cannot be allowed/ But ganakaika of Tib* may 
be tantamount to samganika of our text (see Mahavasiu, II, 355 ; 
DivyavadMai p. 464) meaning "association' or "conversation with a 
multitude or company/ 

In c for b/iurih which has no sense T gives hlmvah {gyuf\ lit 
b/mta) to be connected with the preceding word, vicikitsakatabhavdlh. 

The remaining portion after the verse 19 is put in prose in T* 

Verse 30. 

In c for sraddkah T reads kre^ihak (dan po^ lit. prat/iamah). 

Verse 21. 

In T reads "hitodyuktavanmanah^^ strictly ^/ntayuktamnmanah'' 
{phan pa dan Idan paid lus dafd) for ^hitodyuktak (which should have 
been "^hitodyuktd) vmmianali. 

In d for vidhina T has sadkamna {sgrub tJiabs), Accordingly the 
actual reading owing to the metre seems to be sadhanepsitam for 
vidhine^. 

II VAJRASANASADHANA 

Sanskrit Text, Sadhanamala, No 3, pp. 18-22. Tibetan Text, Rdo 
rje gdangyi sgrub thabs, Tanjur, Rgyud hgrel, Du, LXXI ; Cordier 
III, p, 21. 

P. 18, L* I 

For namald tathagataya T has namak Wvuajrasanaya^ thus suppor- 
ting the reading found in the MS. A, excepting sr%- which is omitted 
in the latter* 

As regards the beginning stanza, ’there are some divergent readings 
in T, but as it is not quite clear to nie on some points it is better not to 
discuss them here* 
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L .6 

For iaiah T reads tatra {de Id) which is better ; and for bhagavantam. 
it has bhagavan-murtiivi ^ skti) 

L. 7 

'Y OTd\t'i°hiddham sarvatatkagatadisamanvitam. 

L. II 

For hfb after ° mitabhaya T has hrih. 

L. 12 

T omits svaha after kii, and reads ah for khu. 

P. 19, 1 . 4 

Before gurii° T adds uttard^ [bla bla ina^). 

L. 5 

For snanapiifaF T has snanapuspadi” [khrus dan me tog la sags 


L. 6 

T rightly adds kmala- or puny a- {dge) before paridnma m, trikarana 
gamanain is left out in T. 

P. 20, 1. 4 

Before dvibhujam T adds ekamukham {zhal gcig). 

LI. s-6 

For savyakaram and apasavyam (in every case printed ava°) T has 
apasavyam {—daksmam) &V16. savyam (gyas and gyon /«) respectively. 
And for utsaiigaP T reads uttana° (gan khal du). That as regards the 
bhumisparsamudra the Tib. readings are quite right is evident from 
different figures of the Buddha. For instance, see the figures in the His- 
tory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon by Vincent A. Smith, p. 189; 
Indische Plastik von William Cohn, 1921, pp. 26, 27. The case is the 
same with 11 . 9, 10. See below% 

L. 6 

For raktavastracchadiiagatram, T has raktavastragatram {na bzali 
dinar sku\ After this T adds bsnams, Skt. lit. grhltam ; it may, how- 
ever, be explained in the sense of grhltva, {bsnams nas). 

L. 9 

For savya- T has apasavyahaste ( =daksi'm°), as it reads phyag gyas 
pa m, Camara is taken in the right hand and not in the left. 

has iazjye {s^vame). For °pu^pacchata T reads 
;■ ; me tog doth has pa). 
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L. I T 

T omits mkla- in huklavarnmi reading lit. gatravar'oavaniam, 
(sku mdag can pa\ 

LI. 18-19. 

T supports the reading stananiadkyc inu ma dbns su) found in the 
MSS. N C for stanadvaye, 

L. 19 

For huklavanyzm T has raktcd {dmar pd). 

P. 21, 1 . I 

For vibhavya T vibhavayet {bsgom par byaho). 

L. 2 

For hukaram T hukarah {hum yig go). Here ends the sentence. 

L .3 

For samayasattvavat T has vlravai or tapasvivat {dpah bzhin du ). 

L. 4 

In T tatah is omitted. For ^man^alam iasy opart T reads °man^a- 
soypart. For u kara^ T, which is here a little indistinct in the xylograph, 
seems to read dkara°. 

L. 5 

T omits ca before tit. 

- L. 8 

For urdhvam T has madhye (dbus ir«)_ 

L. 13 

For sthapayet T reads bhavayet {dgon bar byalw). 

LI 13-14 

For arghyaproksanam T reads padyacamanadhxipaksypanani \zhabs 
bsil daih l zhal bsil dan I bsan {bsans ?) g^or rnams\* 

L. 14 

For kslradi T has payasddi {ho thug la sogs). It may, however, be 
observed here as evident from the Tib. the word k^Jira does not mean 
here * milk^ but ^rke and milk cooked together’ as porridge. This is 
cMcd payasa or para^mnna in some parts of the country, while in 
others the very word, ksway is used in the same sense, 

. ' L.:is , 

In T vzkztah is omiitod» .. — ... ’ ‘ 




L. 17 

In t samayas tvam is once and samayani akam is omitted 



Before o ak hit T seems to add o (ot d) hu . For 

[tie na$\ 


TRISAMAYARAJASADHANA 


RATNaICARAGUPTAPAPA 
Tibetan Version 

■BAM TSHIG GSUM GYl RGYAL POHl SCRUB THABS 

Tan jut) Rgyud hgrel, Du, LXXl ; Cordier, III, p, 20 A 

rgya gar skad du \ tri sa ma ya ra ja s5 dha nam 1 bod skad du 1 
dam, tshig gasum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub thabs 11 
Sans rgyas dan 1 byan chub sems dpah tharas cad la phyag tshal lo il 


mi mnam ma gyo Sin tu yan d^ chos kyi snih 1 
snih rjehi bdag iiid hgro ba rnams kyi s.dug bsual hjotns 1 
mnam med yon tan kun dan dhos grub ster mdzad pa 1 
dri med mi gyo mtshuns med rab mchog chos rnams ni ll 


nam mkhah dan mtshuns de rnams dpe med yon tan gyi ! 
cha §as rdul phran gzegs nas kyan ni mtshams med pa ! 
rtag tu sems can khams byed dnos grub sbyin pa po 1 
dpe dan bral zhin ma lus pa yi dnos grub rriams 11 


rtag tu dri med shin rjehi sugs kyis Inas nas ni ! 
smon lam grub cip hgog pa med pahi chos nid do i 
hgro bahi don du sgrub thabs gzhan yan mthah med pa i 
brtse ba chen pohi. bd^ ftid rtag tu rnam par mdzes ll 


(fers. fe^^%e-fNarthang edition and belongs 
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hgag med snin rjeht spyod pa gj o ba med pa yis i 
hjtg rten gsiim bsgrofi* mchog gi diios grub sbyin paho 1 
gzhal bya hjal byed dan hbral legs par yens rdzogs Siii 1 
kye ma ciios fiid der hjug legs par khoii du tshud !i 

5 

clam tshig gsum mchog dhos grub mchog sbyin ster mdzod pa 1 
sbyin pahi mchog ds bdag la rtag tu legs par gsol- | 
hjig rten gsum kun mchog sbyin mchog gi sgrub pa po i 
mgon po dus gsum glegs rnams kun nas sgrib med pa 11 

6 

dam tshig gsum rgyal rtog par gsuhs ! 
rdor hdzin glu dan bstod pa by as 
de hdir saiis rgyas thams chad kyi t 
yon tan rgya chen phul du byuh 11 

7 

lhan cig tsam du brjod pas kyan i 
snags rnams thams cad hes par hgrub 1 
bstod pahi rgyal po hdi yis ni | 
de bzhin gSegs rnams nes par mfies | 

8 

dnos grub rgya chen ster par byed 1 
rtog pa la gnas rtog las gsufis I 
mgon po rnam par snaii mdzad die 
mi bskyod® rin chen hbyun Idan daii li 


1 It is not intelligible to me. Is it bsgreii ? That the reading 
here is defective is evident from the fact that instead of eleven syllables 
in this line vve have only ten. 

2 According to Sanskrit son ^eems to have been the actual reading. 

3 It appears that otfe should read the line thus : rdo rje Mzin 

glu bstod pa by as.. . / ^ , ■ 

, r 4 The word should hayo been put, according to Sanskrit, after 
mgonpo, zs mgon po chf, meaning mahanStka. In accordance with the 
reading as we have here the meaning is nStba tmMvairocana. 

-It-, r — have^ iftn bskvod. ■ . .. i < 
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rgyal ba dag^ la hod dpag med | 
don yod grub pa rgyal po kun 1 
ro dan ro bcun de nid dan l 
mchog tu ster bar mdzad pa ste ll 

10 


naa lus dnos grub dag dan ni | 
dgah ba rgya chen phun tshogs gnas l 
bsam pa tbams cad yoiis su gaii \ 



yid kyi hdod pa yens su ster ll 
ye §es tshe dan stobs kyi §ugs i 
dge b'ahi mchog rnams ster ba po ll 

zhes so 1 de bzhin du bstod pa hdi rdo rjehi gur gyi brgyan pa rnal 
^byor rgyud chen pohi rjes su hbrans nas brjod par byaho 1 zhes ,so n 
sans rgyas kun la phyag htshal lo 1 


sans rgyas sras kyi rah bzhin dan 1 
dus gsum sans rgyas phyag htshal nas 1 
hchad hgyur dam tshig cun zad rnams 1 
dpal Idan dam tshing gsum las gsuiis il 


dam chos smad par mi bya zhih | 
gah du hah spah bar mi byaho 1 
rdzogs sans rgyas dah byah chub sems i 
de rnams mi gus spah bar bya ll 


bla mahi bkah las hdah mi bya 1 
lus can rnams ni bsad mi bya I 
ran gi shags dah phyag rgya yah 1 
don med 'pa dah hams mi bya |i , 


ser sna chah gi btuh ba ni | 
thams cad du yah bya ba rain l 
rdo rjehi rnam pa mi hgoh zhih J 
bzah bar-bya bahan ma yin no n 
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khri } i sten du rat fial zhiii 1 
phyag rgya mi gus span bar bya 1 
bla ma daii ni lha rnams daii I 
byis pahi chos nid mi bya ho if 

16 

iniion s[;3*od bya ba ma yin zhiii I 
tshul khrims Idan ia smad mi bya | 
bya min bya ba mi bj^a zhin 1 
sdig la rjes su yi rah min (! 

17 

bdag gzhan rjes su mi mthun pahi 1 
bya ba rnams ni spaii bar bya 1 
rtog pa chen pohi dam tshig hdi I 
dpal Idan dam tshig gsum !as ses |i 

18 

htsho ba hgyod bcas mi bya zhiii I 
tshogs smra dgah bas chog par bya 1^ 
the tshom fiid du gyur pa dan I 
yo byad yons su hdzin pa dan ll 

19 

le lo dan ni zhum pahi sems i 
de bzhin bdag la bstod pa sogs 1 
bar du gcod pahi chos rnams su i 
rtog pahi rgyal po nid las gsuhs 11 

hes pa hdi rnams las nes par grol zhiii 1 snon du gsuhs pahi dam tshig 
la gnas nas 1 chags pa thams cad spams te 1 dan po dan brtan pahi yah 
dag pahi byah chub kyi sems kyis hgro ba gsum po la phanpadahldan 
pahi lus dan tshig® dan yid rnams kyi byed pa dan ! dam tshig gsum 
las gsuhs pahi sgrub thabs kyis chags hdod pahi dhos grub du hgyur roll 

rin chen hbyuh gnas sbas pahi zhabs kyis mdzad pa | 
dam tshig gsum gyi rgyal pohi sgrub thabs rdzogs so |i 

VIDHUSHEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 

I As the sense requires read dgdK ba mi chog bya for dgah bas chog 
par byd. ' v,' yyv;;y:cr; V, i-' - 
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I shall now examine the evid ences bearing on the political fiinctions 
oi the Janapada P aura hoAles. 

As to having gold coins minted by the Saiwarnika iot the Jampada 
association, it has already been shown II, pp. 406 i) that the 

inference is highly doubtful The inference as to the joint session of the 
Paura and the Jmapada bodies for the discussion of matters of impor- 
tance, and the existence of the office of the body at the 

capital rests wholly on imaginary grounds. 

Mr, J. (p. 79) cites as an example of the joint session of the 
members of the Paura and fanapada bodies the assemblage of the 
Pauras and the Janapadas dX the court of king Dasaratha 
Nomination o£ OH the occasion of the declaration of Rama as Vuvarafa, 
Pdnce?"^^ gathering included however not merely the Pauras 

and janapadas i,e. the people of the capital and the 
country (and not members of the Paura and the Jmapada bodies as 
Mr, J, supposes) but also the rulers of various kingdoms [R, II, i, 
45— medinyah pradhanan prihivipatih) and the subjects of various 
territories (prthag janapadan The gathering was 

extremely motley and the pauras and the jdnapadas are by no means 
given a very prominent place in the sloka in the Rdmayana in which 
the presence of the different classes of people is mentioned (/?., II, 2, 
ig — brahmana janamukhyas ca paurajanapadaih saha).' They met in 
response to an invitation sent by king Dasaratha (■/?,, 11 , I, 45) and 
not in answer to a notice formally issued by a convener associated with 
either of or both the supposed Paura and Jmapada bodies. Certain 
passages also corroborate the inference that the. princes and the 
Brahmanas present there were given more prominence than the 
pauras and the jdnapadas i.e, people of the pura and the janapada 
(i?., II, 2, 3— uvaca nrpatir nrpm ; 11 ? 2, 17-^pratyanandan nrpd 

nrpam ; II, 2, 24 — rdfmah sam§ayo'yam me). Moreover, it is 
evident from i?. 11 , I, 41 {niscitya sacivaih sdrdham yuvardjam amany* 
atd) that in consultation with ministers DaSaratha had already decided 
tnakm^;R 5 mEihis 4 eir-appar^^ ■ ' The object of calling the people 
'/'lat large to his’Cburl' ‘ was ; make an ’ announcement of his decision 
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■not come out irom these facts, that there existed and Jana- 

pada bodies with coiistitotional power to nominate , an heir-apparent. 

I do not mean to say that in extreme cases of .oppression, or on, the 
failure of an heir to the throne,. the people could. not or did not actually 
make their opinion or will operative by dethroning a tyrannical ruler 
or by choosing the successor to the throne. What I intend 'to state is 
that the inference cannot be drawn that the selection of the. heir-appa- 
.'rent was made by the supposed and , bodies at their 

joint session at the metropolis. 

It may be meiitioned in passing that Mr, J. (p. 81) is wrong in 
supposing that Dasaratha was somewhat surprised at their ready 
approval of the appointment of Rama to the exclusion of bis own self. 
As a matter of fact the king, by his query as to why the people assembl- 
ed at his court were wanting to see his son appointed an heir-appa- 
rent, intended to have an express indication from them that they really 
liked Rama and were not agreeing to the nomination only because 
the king desired it. 

From the remarks already made {IHQ., II, p. 401) it will be apparent 
that the term v;'ddhas referred to at p. 82 of the Hindu Polity does 
not necessarily mean the aldermen of,a corporate body. 

The Mrcchakatika contains no evidence by which the existence of the 
Paura and the Janapada bodies or their constitutional power to depose 
a king can be proved* The . king Palaka is murdered 
The Mrccha- Ajyaka, a milkman, with the help of his friend 

Sarvilaka in fulfilment of a prophesy. In the commis- 
sion of this murder either Aryaka or his friend does 
not enter into conspiracy with others, not to speak of what Mr, J. calls 
the Paura and the Janapada bodies. There is nothing to show in the 
drama that the king was oppressive though no doubt his brother-in-law 
Saip.sth.anaka acted in a high-handed manner. The arrest of Carudatta 
was brought about by this relation of the king out of personal grudge 
because . the former proved to be .an obstacle in * the way of the latter 
in his attempt to secure the love of Vasantasena. The judge who tried 
Carudatta was led to believe that he was guilty partly by the force of cir- 
cumstances and partly by the^ false evidences adduced at the court All 
these show clearly that Carudatta w^s not a, victim, of the king’s mol- 
administration. .. Ha^veyer, the only because he in- 

-curfed the displeasure qf ^ajyilaka. by. putting in jail his friend Aryaka, 
who. according to the.prf^ph^sy was to have been the successor to the 
The suoadsed bodies had nothi|ig .to dp 


katika misin- 
terpreted. 
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with the murder of the kingj and they cannot be credited with any 
constitutional power. 

Three wrong statements in this connection require correction : 

(1) Carudatta has been called the president of the commercial 
Linioti by Mr. J. Carudatta was a Brahmin merchant (sresthin)j but 
there is nothing in the drama to show that he w¥as a president of the 
union of merchants. 

(2) It is not a fact that The brother of the deposed king who 
established confidence among the Paums obtained sovereignty/ It 
was Aryaka^ a milkman, who obtained sovereignty and evidently he 
had no relationship with the king, and the man who consoled the paurm 
was Sarvilaka, the friend of the person who obtained sovereignty. 

(3) Janapadasamavaya refers, in the Mrcchakatika^ to the crowd 

that assembled on the occasion of the intended execution of Carudatta, 
and not to the corporate association of the Janapada as has been 
supposed. It has been stated by Mr, J. that this samavaya was 
shortly after addressed as the P auras. This however is not a fact 
The text on which he relies has been put as Paura vabadedha, kirn- 
fdmittam padakl jlvaviadi (Pauras^ Kill him, why should the wretch be 
allowed to live) while the text should be — Vabadedha^ kimnU 

mittam pMakl jlvavmdi (Voices of citizens : kill him ). This 

text is found in both the Nirnay Sagar and Jibananda Vidyasagar's 
editions, and the former has been followed in the English translation 
of the Mrcchakaiika in the Harvard Oriental Series. Moreover for 
reasons already stated, the ‘Pauras^ cannot mean "members of the 
Paura body/ 

As regards the evidence of the Makmdmsa {IVi 1-6) that after four 
kings had successively usurped the throne by slaying their fathers the 
citizens (nagarah) banished the reigning parricide installing in his 
place his minister Sisunaga. There is nothing in it to show that the 
mgaras constituted a corporate body. Though the word paura has 
not been mentioned in the passage in the Mahavamsay Mr. J. says, 
'There again the Pauras stand for the Pauras and the Janapadas!' 

The significance of the passage in the Damkmmracarita (ch. Ill — 
Anujahpunar atibakavah fair api ghayinte paurajanapadah) n has been 
mifeed by Mr. J. There is a story in the Damkuimracariia (ch. Ill) that 
Vikaiavarman, a nephew of Praharavarman, the king of Mithila rose 
^idhst the kiiig while the latter was away from his king- 
psurf^d and Pt^ihiravarman was put in jail. In 
A of; son|. 6 p.l^avarman whose identity was, by an 
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accident, known neither to himself nor to the people came to know 
that the dethroiied king was his father and resolved to take revenge. 
He slew the iisiitper and regained the throne for his father. While devis- 
ing means for the murder of Vikatavarman, he remarked that it would 
be easy to approach and kill the usurper as he has many brothers who 
mix with the people (Sakyas ca maya asau Vikatavarma yathakatliahcid 
iipaslisya i^yapadayitum, aniijah punar atibahavah tair apt ghatante 
paiirajanpadah). On the basis of this remark Mr. J. infers that (p. 83) 

the DmakuniZiracanta (ch. Ill) the Paiiras and the JZinapadas are 
said to be friendly to the brothers of the king ; it is therefore feared 
by the speaker that they are bound to succeed the king if the latter 
dies/' But there is nothing in the text expressing the ^feari of the 
^speaker' that owing to the friendship of the king's brothers with the 
Paiiras and Janapadas, the brothers were ‘bound to succeed the king/ 
Further, had there been in the passage in the Dahakumaracarita any 
indication of the great power of the supposed Paura and Janapada 
bodies, it would have been wielded either on the occasion of • the 
dethronement of Praharavarman or the murder of the usurper. Such 
powerful bodies could not have remained indifferent on such important 
occasions. 

Mr. J, (p. 84) has quoted from the Arthasaslra (I, XIII) some 
passages, characterising them as ‘samples of discussion in the assem- 
blies of the Paura and the Janapada'. He finds in the 
cussionsSn^tibe expression Hrtha-sabh&mla-p%ga-janasa?navape^u a refer- 
Paura-janapada, ence to (i) the tlrtha-sabha-mlasamavTiya or the section- 
al sub-assembly of the Paura in charge of the sacred 
places and public buildings, (2) the Piigasamavaya or the sub-assembly 
in charge of trade and manufacture, and (3) the janasamavTiya or the 
popular assembly. But such an interpretation cannot be put on the 
passage in view of apparent grammatical difficulty. Moreover as Kauti- 
lya mentions (II, 35) tlrihayatana as a place to which spies may 
conveniently be sent for getting information, f%rthd should be taken 
as a separate entity and each of the terms sabkii, pUga and 
janasamavTiya should be taken separately. There are other difficulties 
in accepting Mr. J's interpretation. The term pUga by "Itself means 
guild and need not be tagged on to samavaya. Again if the ilrtha- 
samvaya etc. were corporate bodies, it would not have been possible for 
the secret agents of the government, Vbutsiders as they were, to take 
part in the discussions held by those bodies. ^ 

While dikussing the qualifications of men who should be consulted 
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by the king, the Mahabharata (santi, 83, 43) says that one in whom the 
paura and the janapada repose confidence for his righte- 
?aufa-j5napada Conduct deserves to be consulted (tasmai mantrah 

of the prayoktavyah)* This does not certainly prove that 
,hief minister. Supposed Paura and Janapada bodies had a hand 

in the appointment of the chief Mantrin. 

The words mstra and fastriya mentioned in the Mbk (santi, 85, 12) 
have been taken by Mr. J. (p. 85) as the Janapada body and 
Its President respectively. In the verse referred to above, Mr. J, 
finds a reference to the important procedure of submitting the cabinet 
resolutions on state policy to the supposed Janapada body. But a few 
lines further on, the word rastra has been used in the Mbh, in the 
sense of a ‘kingdom’ {vidravec caiva raniram te syenat pak^igana iva /. e, 
thy kingdom will vanish as birds flee away before a hawk.— Santi, 85, 
14), The term raqtrlya should be rendered by the word governor. 
In the inscription of Rudradaman (E. I,, Luder’s list, 965), Pusyagupta, 
the provincial governor of Candragupta has been called rastrifa. Thus 
the meaning of the verse mentioned above would be : The result of 
the deliberations of the king and his ministers should be reported to 
to the governor (rastriyaya ca darsayet) and made known to the 
people in the kingdom (sampresayed rastre). 

Mr. J. says (p. 85) that ‘‘the tenure of ministers depended to a 
considerable extent on the good will and the confidence of the Paura- 
Janapada”, But it cannot be shown from the text of 
andTelu^e^of^ inscription (Fleet, C././., Vol III^ p, 60) mentioned in 
offices of minis- this connection that the patiras and the jTmapadas were 
other than the citizens of the town and the country. 
It is very natural that the king while appointing a minister should 
carefully consider the qualifications of the candidate. It is also recorded 
in the inscription that the king while selecting Pranadatta as his minis- 
ter found among his other qualifications that he was devoted to the 
welfare of mankind (sarvasya lokasya hite niyuktah — p. 6 d, L 6). 
Pranadatta again finding his son Cakrapalita most qualified and ‘beloved 
of the people’ (priyo jaiiasya — p. 61, I. n) appointed him as the governor 
of a province. No doubt there is in the inscription a reference to the 
minister coaxing the citizens (lalayamasa ca pauravargan) but this does 
not prove that he did so because the pauras as members of the 
supposed paura body had any hand in the appointment of ministers. 

Jl (p. 86) has misunderstood the meaning of the following 
passage of the inscription-— api ca bkwyat v:ddhimatpaura- 
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fudam’-^znd has translated it thus : ^‘May the Capital prosper and 
be lofal to the Paura'' The correct translation would be either ^may the 
city prosper and be full of inhabitants’ (Fleet) ‘or may the city be in- 
habited by prosperous citizens.* 

" As to the evidence of the Divyavaddma^ it has already been shown 
(/.//. 0 .S II, p. 398) that the existence of a Paura body in a 
presidency capital cannot be established on the strength of the 
passage. 

A wrong interpretation of the following sentence in the Kalihga 
Separate Edict of Asoka has led Mr. J, to think that it refers to the 
‘sudden excitement of the p auras! Etaye at hay e iyam lipi likhiia hida 
ena nagalamyolmlaka sasvatam yujevw ti nagalajanasa akastm palihoihe 
va akasma palikilese va no sia ti, (‘‘For this purpose has this scripture 
been here inscribed in order that the administrators of the town may 
strive without ceasing that the restraint or torture of the tow 7 ismen 
may not take place zvithout due cause"'). Here ^nagalajanasd means 
the ‘townsmen’ and not the paura body, while the portion of the 
sentence following the word signifies ‘the restraint or torture of the 
townsmen without cause/ as evidently the edict was inscribed to 
remind the officials of their responsibilities to the people and to guide 
them by instructions conveyed through it 

According to the Arthamstra (V, 2), the king, in times of financial 
trouble, should approach his subjects with a demand of money {paura- 
janapadiin hhiksetd), Mr. J. (p, 88) infers from the use of the word 
paura-jmapada that the proposals for taxation were first submitted to 
the supposed Paura-Jmapada body and the king had to beg of that 
body the taxes. 

But from the nature of the recommendation as to the different 
methods of approaching different individuals or groups of individuals 
e, g, cultivators, merchants, herdsmen, and from the prescribed activi- 
ties of the king’s agents in connection with the realisation of money, 
it is evident that the king had not to encounter any check from the 
supposed Paura-jTmapada body on his authority for imposing taxes 
on the people. Spies in disguise, for instance, were employed to revile 
those who paid small amounts {Arthamstra^ V, 2 — Kapatikas caimn 
alpam prayacchatah kutsayeyuh). By causing a false panic that an evil 
spirit demanding'the sacrifice of human beings had arrived on a certain 
tree, the king’s agents under the guise of ascetics were to collect money 
from the people (Paura-^Janapada) on the pretext of propitiating the 
evil spirit (Arthasastra, Vj 3). These are certainly not the methods 
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.vhich can be considered approximations to the supposed procedure of 
mbmitting proposals for taxation to the imagined Paura-Jmapada 
bodies. The word jTmapada in passages X^^^janapadam maJumfam alpa- 
^ramanam va de-Damairkam yliceta {Artka.y V, 2) surely refers to the 
country t. e. the people of the country and not to any corporate body; 
The ’^otd.ylceta and hhikqeta are only polite terms signifying demand- 
ing money from the subjects and does not necessarily imply subordina- 
tion of the king's position to the paura janapada, 

Mr. J. remarks (p. 89 f. n.) that in the passage in the Arthamsira 
(xii, 2 — bahulibhute tiksnah pauran nisasvaharayeyuh) bahullbhufe 
should be compared with the pall word sambakula denoting the holding 
of a meeting to decide a matter by the vote of the majority. But 
bahuPlbMlia in Sanskrit means ‘spread’ and it has been so explained 
in the commentary on the Arthmastra ^ — ^the Nayacandrika (p. 218 — 
athasmin pravMeprathitd), Instead of comparing it with a similar pali 
word we should try to find out its meaning from the uses of the identi- 
cal Sanskrit word in different contexts e. g, in the KathasaritsTigara 24s 

; Raghuvamsa, 14, 38 where it means ‘spread’ in reference to new^s 
or rumour. 

On the basis of the Rudradaman inscription, Mr. J. states (p, 89) 
that when the cabinet of ministers refused to grant money for the 
repair of the Sudars^na lake in view of its enormous size, he did it 
from svakom i. e. his private purse ; and the statement in the inscription 
that the king supplied the money without oppressing the paurayanapar 
da jana has been taken to imply that if a fresh tax had been imposed 
on the people for the purpose^ he would have had to obtain the sanction 
of the Paura-Jmapada body. 

The whole position has, I think, been misunderstood,, The ministers 
did not advise the undertaking of the repair of the lake because they 
were frightened by the enormity of the work, while the king was more 
optimistic and therefore he undertook the work inspite of reluctance of 
the ministers to do so. The king spent the money from the treasury 
which could well be called his svakoha. This view has been taken 
by Pandit Bhagavanlal.Indraji and Dr, Bahler in . their translation of 
the passage : “he the Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman for the sake of a 

thousand years, for the sake of cows and Brahmans^ and for 

thO increase of. his merit and fame, has rebuilt the ■ embankment three 
times stronger in breadth and length, in a not very long time, expend- 

treasury, without 
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Xhc' 'infereiicfi': that- tte king could, liave had^ the 'money by having 
the proposal for the imposition of a fresh tax sanctioned at the joint 
session of the Pmra and the Jmapada bodies has no grounds to 
support it:. 

Mr. J. (p. 90) has quoted passages from the Mbh. (santi, 87) in 
which, in his opinion, ‘the method of securing a majority in the assemb- 
ly of the Jmapada (for obtaining a grant) is given, 
proving the legal power and authority of the Paura^- 
Jmapada!, In reality, in the chapter, Bhisma while 
describing how a kingdom may be consolidated, refers 
to tlie considerations that should weigh with the king and the methods 
that might be adopted by him in the realisation of taxes from his 
subjects. There is no reference in these passages to the existence 
of any assembly. In the following §lokas the king has been advised 
to show compassion to poor subjects {paurajmapadafi) whether they 
depend upon him immediately (sam^rita) or mediately (upasrita) and 
to see that those who live in the outskirts of his kingdom (bahya jana) 
are kept in check while those who live within the country are given 
advantages (bhoktavyo madhyamah sukham). 

Paurajanapadan sarvansam^ritopasritains tatha, 
yathasaktyanukampeta sarvan svalpadhanan api, 
bahyam janara bhedayitva bhoktavyo madhyamah sukham, 
evain nasya prakupyanti janah sukhitaduhkhitah. 

The expression paur a- jmapada has been as iisuaL taken by Mr. J, 
to mean the members of the supposed paurajanapada body. He 
translates the passage thus (p. 90) : *‘A11 the Paurajanapada (1, e, all 
the members), those in session (sam^rita), as well as those taking ease 
(upasrita), i* e. every one of them should be shown (royal) sympathy, 
even those who are not rich. Dissension should be created., in the 
Outer (bahya) body of theirs, and then the Middle body to be well (or 
comfortably) won over (‘bribed/ ‘entertained'). The king thus acting, 
the people will not be excited and disappointed whether they feel 
(the burden) easy or heavy,” This rendering is extremelymisleading. 
Sa-rmrita and have been translated arbitrarily as ‘members 

in session' and ‘members -taking ease' r Nllakantha explains. them thus*: 
mmsritalh saksld (dependent directly), upagritah vyava^Mtah 

(despeiident mediately). As:to the words bahya and madkyama {abhyan* 
tard) we have ’ already pointed out (//fg,, . II, p. 400) that they 
cannot be taken as the Outer Body and the Inner Body of the supposed 
P^^^m asseniibly.. The sloka which in the . opinion of Mr. J. .refers.to, 
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le address from the throne begging extra taxes from the Panra- 
mpada is this : 

Prag eva tu dhanadanam anubhasya tatah punah, 

sannipatya svavisaye bliayam rastre pradarsayet. (Santi, 87, 26). 
dr. J. translates it thus : “Then before money demand is made, the 
ang going to them, and addressing by a speech should point out to 
he rZi^ira {jmapada) the danger to his country.'^ I do not see the 
■eason why the word rastfa which has been translated by the term 
realm" in the same context {H. P., p. 92 y line 9) should be taken here 
IS the jmapada (assembly). Moreover, there is nothing in the text 
:orresponding to the words ^to them’ after the word %oing" in the 
translation* The whole piece of translation (i?. P., pp. 90-92) of the 
Mbh. passage made by Mr. J. is full of inaccuracies. The §lokas really 
mean that the king should first of all make a proclamation of his 
desire for levying taxes (prag eva tu dhanadanam anubhasya) and 
should point out to the people in his realm the danger (threatening) his 
kingdom (bhayam rastre pradarsayet). It is the king’s agents (rasmi) 
who are to be sent to the various parts of the kingdom with this message 
to be communicated to the subjects and this message has been mistaken 
as the king’s speech to an assembly. In connection with the passages 
in which privileges {anugrahd) have been conferred on or demanded 
by the people (paurajmapada) Mr. J. has always interpreted the ex- 
pression paurajdnapada as the paura and the jmapada bodies while 
for the reasons already stated, the citizens of the town and the country 
should be the real signification. 

As already pointed out (IHQ., II, p. 388) the terms poram 
and jmapadam in the Kharavela Inscription can well signify simply 
*^the people of the town’ and ^the people of the country.’ 
[itiapada^and Paurajmapada mentioned in the Artkasastra (II, i) in 
anograhas. a similar^way bears the same meaning. If there existed 
the Paurajmapada bodies with extensive constitutional 
powers, they would not have been so helpless as to express their readi- 
ne^ to migrate to a different country if their prayers were not granted by 
by , the king (niranugrahah paratra gacchamah ---Artkasastra xiii, i), 
Mn J. (93) wants this passage to be read in the light of sloka 36 of Bk. 
it ^ X^jfiavalkya “enjoining that the king must pay to the Janapada 
(in the singular) compensation for loss caused by thieves." The signi- 
ficance ; 4 f Mr. ]’s remark is' not apparent The injunction that the 
property lost by theft should be made good from the king’s treasury 
has nothiitsr to do with the. fSnaPa^li:H^dy heca\xsejanapada in the 
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singular' refers 'iiere to the individual who has , sustained loss caused by 
thieves.,; The, rule of, Gautama is explicit' 011 this point: ^^Having 
recovered ,. property stolen by thieves,' he shall return it to owner, or 
(if stolen property is not recovered) he shall pay (its value) out of his 
treasury”' ' ' ' '' 

The reference to the janapada jana in Asoka Pillar Edict IV and in 
Riidradaman Inscription has also been taken as meaning the janapada 
body without any ground. 

The Dlgha Nikaya (Kutadanta Sutta, 12) has been cited by Mr. J. 

to prove that there existed ^the constitutional practice of the king’s 

approaching the Janapada and the Naigama or Paura 

The permission ^ fresh tax when he intended to undertake a big 

of the paura-ja- 

napada to un- sacrifice.” The text, however, does not in fact support 
^ statement. King Dighadanta expresses to his Puro- 

hita the desire of performing a great sacrifice and asks 
for his instruction in the matter (Iccham’ aham brahmana mahayahnam 
yajitum, aiiusasatu mam bhavam — Kutadanta Sutta, ic). The Purohita 
anticipating that it will involve the expenditure of money to be realised 
from the people replied that as the kingdom was in disorder it will be 
wrong to levy taxes from the people (sakantake janapade saupapile 
balim uddhareyya, akiccakari assa teiia bhavam raja. Ibid., ii). There- 
upon the king gives food and corn to those who devote themselves 
to keeping cattle and farm ; capital to those who devote themselves to 
trade ; wages and food to those who devote themselves to government 
service ; and thus when the disorder is at an end, and the king^s revenue 
goes up (maha ca rahho rasiko ahosi) he invites Ksatriyas and minis- 
ters and Brahmanas and householders either in the country or in the 
towns* (negama c* eva janapada ca), and making known to them 
his intention of offering a sacrifice asks their opinion on the matter. 
The four classes of people mentioned above viz. the Ksatriyas^ minis- 
ters, Brahmanas and householders of the town and the country 
(l. khattiya anunyutta negama c^ eva janapada ca, 3 . amcca parisajja 
negama c* eva janapada ca, 3. brahmana mahasala negama c* eva jaiia- 
pada ca, 4. gahapatinecayika negama c* eva janapada ca) replied *‘Let 
his majesty the king celebrate the sacrifice.” The king does not here 
ask for a fresh tax nor does he approach the imagined Paum or the 
Jmapada body. He invites only the influential citizens from the town 
(negama) and the country (janapada) and asks their consent in the 
matter of celebrating a great sacrifice. This too does not prove it to 
be a constitutional practice. Had it been so, the king himself indepertd 
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nt of the instruction of his Puroiiita could have followed it. The 
erms negama and jlnapada quoted above have been paraphrased in 
he Swnangald-vtlasinl (P.T.S.j vol. I, p. 297) us nigamnvastno and 
anapadavlsino respectively. 

The Arthasastra marks out a period in the king’s daily routine 
)f work for the disposal of business relating to the paimi-finapada 
H. P., p. 95). From this Mr. ]’s inference is that there existed the 
Paurajanapda bodies. But the expression 'Paura-Janapada" simply 
means the people of the town and the people of the country. It 
is not at all extraordinary that the king has been directed in the 
Arthamstra to devote a period of the day ^.exclusively to disposal of 
business pertaining to his subjects. The reason for 
the making of such an arrangement is thus given by 
Kautilya. “For when a king makes himself inaccessible 
to his people and entrusts his work to his immediate 
officers, he is sure to engender confusion in business and to cause there- 
by public disaffection [prakriikopd)^ and makes himself a prey to his 
enemies. He should therefore personally attend to the business of the 
gods, of heretics^ of Brahmanas learned in theVedas, of cattle, of sacred 
places, of minors, the aged, the afflicted and the helpless, and of women.^’ 
Cf. Anoka's Rock Edict, VI (Girnar) : “So by me the arrangement has 
been made that at the times when I am eating, or in the ladies’ apart- 
ment, or in my private ' room, or in the mews, or in my conveyance, 
or in the pleasure-gardens, everywhere the persons appointed to give 
information should keep me informed of the affairs of the people’’ (athe 
me janasa pafeivedetha iti), 

Mr. J. (p. 96) remarks that Asoka sought countenance from the 
Janapada body for the propagation of his Dharma. The text in 
the inscription (Rock Edict, VIII, Girnar) on which he 
In theXsoka^ relies is janapadas ca janasa dasanam dkammmusastl ca 

inscription. dhamaparipuch^ ca. Here janapadasa janasa has been, 

as previously, taken as a corporate body to which 
there is the same objection as what has been repeated several times 
before. 

The "word janapaddh in the Vamadevagita in the Santi (91, 24) 
been taken to mean the Janapada body but without any good 
gfoattd. In the preceding chapter viz. the Utathyagita (ch. 91, 23), there 
is a reference toTha chance of the Janapadas being reduced to poverty 

^ ,, ^ Q-Iius Es .the , .meaus, of. ....livelihood. ■ 

99)'fbat “the members of ^ 
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the Janapada as. well .as of the .Paura'Were generally rich people. And 
those who were not rich were not poor either.” 

As to the Paiiras administering relief to the poor and the helpless 
in the capital (if. P*, p. 98), I have already pointed out {IHQ,, 
p. 491) that such works had no connection with the supposed Paura 
body. 

The statement that the method ^'by which the Paura-Janapada 
made the government of a misbehaving king difficult was that the 
offended Paura and Janapada would make out a bill 
and present it to the king to make good all the losses 
sustained in the kingdom by thefts, dacoities, and the 
like lawlessness^’ rests wholly on imaginary grounds. 
From the fact that losses caused by thefts had to be 
made good from the king’s treasury, it cannot be established that the 
supposed Paiira-Janapada bodies had anything to do with the matter. 
It has already been shown on the strength of a sutra from Gautama 
Dharmasastra (X, 46) that the stolen property if not recovered had 
to be made good out of the king’s treasury by payment of its value 
to the owner and not to any corporate body. 

In ascertaining the nature of the composition of the Janapada body 
Mr. J. (p. 100) has relied on the DaSakumaracarita (ch. Ill) and the 
Digha Nikaya (Kufcadanta Sutta, 12). It has been 
tiie'jsnapX°^ showii already {IHQ., II, p. 395) that the passage 
in the Dasakumaracarita contains no reference to the 
supposed Janapada body, while the word janapada in the Digha Nikaya 
(Kufc., 12) refers to the people living in the country. 

Writing on the composition of the imagined paura body, Mr. 
J. (pp. I02f.) has brought together the conclusions at which he has 
arrived as the result of his reasonings in the previous por- 
UiTpaura^^ chapters under review. I have examined 

each of the conclusions and have found that none of them 
are sound considering the data upon which they stand. Mr. J. has how- 
ever made in this connection one or two remarks which require 
examination; (i) The statement that the word mukkfa or srestka 
means ‘chief or ‘presidenf of a board is not correct. Any important 
individual may well be signified by the term. (2) Mr. J. looks upon 
Candanadasa the friend of Nanda’^s minister in the Mudraraksasa 
as ‘president of the Jewellers’ Association’ because he has been called 
manikarmrestkin. The \s applicable to an ordinary 

merchant and so it is not proper to regard him as the president of an 
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'Association*. The conversation that took . place between Canakya and 
Candanadasa does not show that the latter was speaking for the whole 
country in his representative capacity. Questioned by CanaLja 
to whether the subjects were satisfied with the new regime Candanadasa 
replied in the affirmative. On hearing this, Canakya remarked that for 
the good administration, the kings expect something from tlie 
subjects in return. At this Candanadasa asked how much he will have 
to pay personally {imado jamdd). Here there is nothing that can 
be interpreted as spoken by Candanadasa as the representative of the 
whole country. (3) It is remarked by Mr. J. (p. 103) that ^hn the 
Daiakmmracarita (ch. iii), out of the two Patiramukhyas one is the 
president of merchants dealing with the foreign trade only.'' As a 
matter of fact mention has been made of two paumvrddkas^ one 
of whom was a merchant (sarthavaha). From his promise to procure for 
the king a precious stone from a Yavana at a nominal price^ Mr. 
J. jumps to the conclusion that he was the“president of merchants 
dealing with the foreign trade only,"^ 

Mr. J. has tried towards the end of the chapter to have 
confirmation of his conclusions from the legends of the seals discovered 
at Basarh. They may have connection with trade guilds but certainly 
not with what he has described as the Paura and the Janapada bodies. 

I have now finished the examination of the evidences collected 
in the two chapters XXVII and XXVIII^ the former dealing with 
the direct evidences as to the existence of the Paura-Janapada bodies 
and the latter with the indirect. In both the chapters there is not a 
single piece of evidence that can stand scrutiny. 

, • Narendra Nath Law 


Prot* Benoy Kumar Sarkar and the “New MachiavellP’ 

■ Mr. Sarkar is nothing if he is not a cosmopolitan, In fact he has 

Indian journal- 

y:;Hsm. In his latest journalistic excursiohA 111 course of which Mr. Sarkar 
works of a few Indian ‘^antiquarians'' like Dr. Ghosal. 
vand- bay hasable self, he seems to be. quite scandalised to find that 
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though pretending to write on the "Politicar^ or the ''Diplomatic’^ 
theories of ancient India we do not see eye to eye with him by accept- 
ing Kaiitilya as the half-brother (May the great Brahmin politician 
pardon me for using the expression) of Machiavelli — Mr. Sarkar's latest. 
Dr. Ghosal has replied in length and with a certain amount of warmth. 
But as I was more amused than annoyed at the inevitable sermonising 
of Mr. Sarkar, I shall be very brief in my reply to his charges which 
I consider as ^^pleasantries academiqnes^^ a la franqaise, 

I had the misfortune to use the name of Machiavelli only once in 
my thesis (p. 112) and that condemned me to see my humble anti- 
quarian book in the analytical laboratory of Mr. Sarkar a champion- 
specialist of neo-Machiaveliism. "l^ou say your Kautilya is pretty 
far removed from Machiavelli ? Well what is there in Kautilya that 
you don’t find in my Machiavelli So Mr. Sarkar seems to challenge 
me and quotes approvingly Mr. Winternitz {Calcutta Review, April 
1924) who considers that the designation of Kautilya as the "Indian 
Machiavelli’’ is perfectly justified because (as Dr. Winternitz had 
opined while reviewing my thesis in the Visvabharati Quarterly, Oct. 
1923) "both of them teach political methods from an amoralistic point 
of vmvP 

With due courtesies to Dr. Winternitz and Mr. Sarkar I beg to 
differ. The importation of the new-fangled concept of 'amoralism’ and 
ascribing the same to Kautilya might have raised the Hindu politician 
in the estimation of Mr. Sarkar and other champions of modernism 
in politics but it had blinded them to the fact that Dharma (both in 
its abstract sense of morality and in its concrete sense of ethico-legal 
code) is one of the very postulates of the political philosophy of anci- 
ent India and one of the categorical imperatives of Hindu scholastic 
consciousness. The history of this organic interaction of the sacred 
and the secular elements in Hindu politics, of this intimate relation 
between the school of Dharma and the school of Artha, which is the 
differentia of Hindu political evolution, had been sketched by me in 
the first half of my book which Mr. Sarkar disposes of summarily as 
"literary history” "altogether archeological and antiquarian in character.” 

. If Mr. Sarkar could cry halt for a while to his 'historico-comparative’ 
imagination and cared to ; notice the references deposited by me in 
between the lines, he might haye discovered that I tried to place, if 
not the elusive personality of Kautilya, at least the Arthasastra attri- 
buted to him, in its historical and academic background* I have 

shown how if imnACClKlA 4-rv 'jmA 
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thincrs of the Arthasastra if we stop referring it constantly to the 
enormous mass of ethico-legal literature represented by 
bharata the Dharmasutras and the Dharmasastras. I am g a 
notice since my return from Europe that the superficial t^reory of 
■amoralism’ ascribed to Kaubilya by Winternitz had been ably com- 
batted by the learned criticism of Dr. Narendra Nath Law (vide Calcutta 

rejoinder to the amoral iht^xy from the pen o Mr. V. R. Dik^ih^ 

M A [vide “Is ArthaSastra Secular ?”— Proceedings o le 11 

Oriental Conference. Madras, 1924)- Mr. Dikshitar has shown conclu- 
sively that far from being anticlerical, Kautilya assigns a high place 
to the Purohita as one of the chief ministers of the sovereign who 
should follow the Purohita “as a disciple his teacher, a son his fathci, 
and a servant his master.” No doubt Kautilya like Manu (viii 
^35) prescribes punishment of the Purohita whenever he transgresses 
hi svadharma and is found guilty of treason. But that is because 
. Kautilya is the champion of justice and State-ethics (Dharmanyaya). 

In ArthaSastra III (p. i 47 -i 5 i) we read ; 

‘*If the sacred text is in conflict with Sacred Equity or State-Ethics 
(Dharmanyaya) then the latter would prevail and the citation of 
texts would be valuless * 

Mr. Sarkar would immediately turn round and say, as he ha 
said, that his contention about Kautilya as the champion of the “seculari- 
sation of the state” like Machiavelli is proved. But we would simply 
ask what about the process and the character of secularisation ?— Are 
they of the same order in the case of Kautilya and that of 
Machiavelli. To assert perfect identity and parallelism would mean 
ignoring the differences between the political evolution of ancient 
India and cf Medieval Italy. Mr. Sarkar is ever speaking about the 
“cultural” and the “sociological” perspective. But what about the 
'^hhtoricar perspective ? Mr, Sarkar’s marvellous cosmopolitanism 
scorns the uncomfortable limitations of time and space. In his 
eagerness to prove Kautilya as a champion of up-to-date Realpolittker 
he does not hesitate to rob the Brahmin politician of his specific 
Indian character and to identify his attitude with that of the Italian 
politician separated from him by over a millennium ! I have no prejudice 
against Machiav^- . I consider Jhim to be a great figure in the history 

of European politka-,} ' But I icnaintaihed, as I maintain now, that the 
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M Sarkar is upset by another great heresy in my book: 
I ventured to suggest that there is some psychological explanation of 
the neglect of the ArthaSastra by the successors of Kaufcilya. It 
seems to me (I am open to correction) that there is a tendency in 
Hindu mind to avoid the real and to indulge in the sublimation of the 
real into the ideal. This tendency to moralise, to idealise is at least 
as much a part of Hindu psychology as the so-called “realistic’^ 
spirit discovered by Mr. Sarkar. Whether it is convenient or agreeable 
for modern up-to-date politicians like Mr. Sarkar to admit it is 
a different question. But the whole world of scholars had admitted it. 
Mr. Sarkar may go on shouting at the top of his voice that the 
Hindus were very great in “exact sciences”, that their achievements in 
politics were phenomenal as we find in the Maurj'a-Gupta-Chola 
experiments — yet very few, except the blind admirers of Mr. Sarkar, 
would assert that, as representative achievements of the Hindus in 
human history, their politics was superior to their philosophy or that 
their Kautilya profounder than their Kapila, or their Samudra Gupta 
superior to their Asoka. 

Leaving Mr. Sarkar free to advertise India as the most up-to- 
date nation with its galaxy of “Indian Machiavelli”, “Indian Bismark” 
and “Indian Napoleon” (it is a pity to remark en passant that in 
these brilliant christening affairs Mr. Sarkar is not original; he has 
been anticipated by Prof. Hermann Jacobi, Dr. Vincent Smith and 
others) — I beg to affirm that the fatal confusion between the problem 
of the personality of the Kautilya Chanakya and that of the 
evolution of the Artha§astra has produced deplorable results in the 
field of dispassionate historical studies. We are so furiously eager to 
prove the extant treatise “Arthasastra” as a Maurya “Imperial 
Gazetteer” that we have practically forgotten to read the book as a 
whole and to analyse its positive contents. Mr. Sarkar disputes that 
the ArthahTistra was neglected, that its theoretical and academic develop- 
ment continued unimpaired during the succeeding centuries, that the 
progressive denudation of the. positive parts of the sastra as I have 
attempted to demonstrate was not a fact, so I have the right to ask 
Mr. Sarkar to produce the developed, amplified and improved edi- 
tions of the Arthasastra from /Imprimeries Imperiales of Samudra- 
gupta, Rajendra Chola apd other champion-representatives of Indian 

Coining a catch jihrase is unfortunately not synonymous with the 
finding of factpL' rl^e cbmparisiop between and Kalidasa on 
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the one hand and Livy and Virgil, Cromwell and Milton on the other, 
may elicit gaping wonder from the American audience^ but to sober 
historians it is nothing but a journalistic flourish. We know that the 
age of specialisation represented by our sutra-Bstra strata was followed 
by an age of “vulgarisation’' (in the French sense) during which we get 
only metrical summaries of learned treatises. Who would venture 
to assert in the face of the facts relating to textual study of Hindu 
scholasticism that Fanini, Patahjali and Kautilya were not improved 
upon by their successors ? Law is probably , the only important faculty 
which went on progressing and I have shown how in the conflict 
between the Dharmasastra and the ArthaSastra the former triumphed 
and finished by assimilating and even misappropriating a great 
part of the Arthasastra. That is why we are now obliged to recon- 
struct the science of Artha by placing together the different items 
of the Arthasastra dispersed in the body of legal or literary commen- 
taries. That is also the reason why in spite of the marvellous realistic 
spirit of the Hindus, the book Arthasastra was almost lost to us and 
Mr, Sarkar had to postpone his sermon on the Hindu RealpoKiiker 
till the recovery of the book by Pandit Sham Sastri, 

I fully appreciate Mr. Sarkar 's enthusiasm for the Arthasastra and 
other positive sciences of the Ancient Hindus testifying to their reaHstic 
sense ; I only beg to request him not to lose the sense of proportion. 
“We were as great in exact sciences as the Europeans” — sort of attitude 
is tolerable in school boys but it tm peu drole in the field of 

scholarship, Mr. Sarkar may be the incarnation of the mtgeit (time spirit) 
obliged to interpret consistency the linTtkarathavarimamm of Kalidasa as 
testifying to the existence of Gupta aerial fleet, or the works of Samudra- 
gupta and Kaiitil3ra as the works of Indian Napoleon and Indian 
MachiavelH, but he should not forget that humble “antiquarians’’ like 
us have also the right to be ^inconsistent’ and to point out occasionally 
"the lapses and weaknesses of the Hindu people and not simply the 
consistent history of their uninterrupted progress. 

Lastly, under the inspiration of Mr; Sarkar I feel tempted to dog- 
- .tnatise a little and say that however much we may boast of our Indian 
;;‘'*SJachiaveUis and Indian Napoleons, Humanity, I am afraid, would not 
Indian civilisation according to the achievements of Kautilya 

>bt Samudragupta, bat with- reference to the ideals of Buddha and 
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-Kalidas Nag 


Rohitagiri of the Rampal Copper-plate 

In the June issue of the. Indian Historical Quarlerlf 
'Mr, Hru-idas Mitrahas published an article on the unfinished Kedarpur 
copper-plate of Srlcandradeva, for a critical edition of which, scholars 
are already indebted to Mr. N. K. Bhattasali of the Dacca Museum. 
Mr. Bhattasali first published a tentative reading of the text in the 
Bengali Journal PratibM (1326 B. S.) and later on (October, 1923) 
edited it in the Epigraphia Indica, vol. XVII, pp. 188-92.’ It is most 
amusing to notice that IMr. Mitra has taken great pains to criticise 
the tentative readings given in Mr. Bhattasali’s Bengali article and 
suggested textual emendations some of which are exactly those proposed 
by Mr. Bhattasali himself in the Epigraphica (as for instance, verse 3 : 
etc.). 

Mr. Mitra’s article contains statements unsupported by facts. One 
of these relates to the Rampal copper-plate of Sricandra. Verse 2 of 
this copper-plate says that the Candras belonged to a family which 
originally ruled over ‘Rohitagiri.’ The last letter of the word does not, 
however, occur in the original but is supplied by Prof, R. G. Basak 
{Ep. Ind., vol. XII, p. 138). Mr; Mitra finds himself unable to accept" 
this reading and doubts whether Rohitagiri could represent ■ the actual 
form of the place name {op. cit., p. 317 and p. 318). He observes that the 
metre of the verse being Sardfilavikridita the 3rd letter fa of the word, 
which is the 8th letter of the pada^ had perforce to be made ‘long’ and 
the 9th and lOth letters to be made ‘short’. “It is not therefore certain,” 
says he, “if the restoration should be Probably Mr. Mitra 

is not -aware of the fact that Rohitagiri occurs in at least - three 
inscription.', which come from Orissa. The plates of GaySda- 
tu'nga 1969,'p.' 347 and 1916, p, 291} mention his grand-father, 

king Jagattunga as having immigrated from Rohitagiri {Rohita- 
girinirgatet). As this occurs in a prose passage, the correctness 
of the form ‘Rohitagiri’ is beyond all dispute. Again in a copper-plate 
of Vinitatunga II of evidently the same dynasty (H. P. Shastri, 
JBORS., vol. vi, p. 238)11 is mentioned, in a verse, that his grand- 


I An article on this' copper-plate will also be found in my forth- 
coming book entitled Inscfipiions of Bengal, vol. Ill (pp. 10-13), which 

is being published bv the c'- -' ■ - 
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father Vinltatuhga I came from a place which in MM. Sastri’s 
transcript appears as Rokita'sivi, What actually occurs in the original 
is evidently the letter being easily mistaken for m and 
the letter m for That both the Candras of Eastern Bengal and 
the Tungas of Orissa came from Rohitagiri is a fact worthy of notice, 
although its real significance cannot be perceived at present. To prove 
that Rohitagiri is the same as Rohtasgadh, we are, of course, not 
yet in possession of any definite data, but this identification may be 
provisionally adopted until a more suitable one is forthcoming. How- 
ever it will be evident that there is absolutely no reason to doubt that 
‘Rohitagiri’ is the proper restoration of the word in verse 2 of the 
Rampal copper-plate. 

N. G. Majumdar 


A Passage of the Abhidharmakosavyakhya 

Under this very title Prof. Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya has 
published in the IHQ., (ii, 2, June, 1926, p. 418) quite interesting re- 
marks on the etymology of the word loka, and corrected the mistakes of 
the Bibliotheca Buddhica edition. But I cannot agree with him on 
the point that I have overlooked these mistakes in my translation of 
the. Kosa. It is true that I have quoted the text as printed by my 
friends in the Bibliotheca Buddhica, but I have given reference to the 
Pali (Anguttara, ii, 48 ; Samyutta, iv, 52) and Sanskrit sources (Maha- 
vyutpatti, 154, 16; Astasahasrika, 236), as well as to Wogihara’s 
note {pralugna, Siksasamuccaya, 56, lujyate= luj'fati). I have quoted 
the etymology lujir m lokih. Therefore I am not to be blamed. 


Louis de la Valee Poussin 


On the *Biiddhaearita’ of Asvaghosa 

* ■ 

The ^Biiddhacarita/ as edited by E, B. Cowelh (in the Anecdota 
Oxouknsm series)^ is a very interesting work, forming the earliest 
extant specimen of artificial epic poetry (kUvya) in Sanskrit In 
this brief note I shall discuss the language of the published text, which 
far from being complete and is overstrewn with early interpolations and 
scribal errors as well as emenda tions. I must add here that I have 
not here considered the last four spurious cantos. The eleven klokas in 
Canto 9 wliich do not occur in Cowell’s text but which were recovered 
by Mm, Haraprasad Sastri (JASB., 1909) have not been utilised in 
this paper, although they are genuine. 

There are only three notable Prakritisms : khela ( /^rul)^ 2, 31 and 

7. 36 ; abhasura ( <5 abhasvara), 12,53 J vanka ( <5 vakrd)^ il. 46, 
Two wrong sandhis occur : tibha 'pi (for nbkeapi)^ 9» 21 ; and saujasvi 

(for sa ojasvi\ 8, 3. There is also a shortening of quantity of the long 
vowel a for metrical purpose: gato 'ryapntrali {iox gata atyaputrah)^ 

8 , 34 - . , 

Anomalous nominal forms are very few : loka has once been used 
as neuter, e. g, lokani hi trmz^ ^the three worlds,’ 10, 81 ; a^janZt for 
qfijana ^collyrium/ 8, 2x ; sakvya for sahlyasi 10. 26; vastkanatn iot 
avasthanam^ 4- S 5 ; dharman for dharma, 5. 77, li, 20. Once the verb 
in plural has been construed with the nominative in singular (this is 
no doubt* scribe’s blunder) : nfpdpi ca prZip^ir imam girim vrafan ‘the 
king too, walking, reached the hill,’ i i* 73. 

A remarkable feature is the abundant use of the cognate accusative, 
especially with verbs meaning To speak’. Thus, pmpadrmnah svam 
kusumam puphulluh The flowering trees put on their blossoms,’ i. 44 ; 
tapmnsy atapta ‘practised penances/ 2, 49 ; vacamsy uvZica ‘spoke 
words/ I, 59 ; vakyam ahramt ‘spoke the word,’ 4, 3 ; vacanam cedam 
uvaca ‘spoke this speech*, 5, 29 ; bruvan mkyam idam tasthau ‘stood 
speaking this speech’, 6* ; giram^ tty uvaca This speech he uttered’, 

7, 37, etc, ; abravld vacahj g. 6z ; vaco babhase, 13, 3 ; nanlda Hmha- 
‘roared the lion’s roar ’ j S* 84, : ^ 

^ ■ Thc' preposition the accusative j 

I,. 73 (twice).;, t. ST 4 ^' 43 ; ■ 7 - ,>S ; 8, 54 
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desiderative adjectives, but the genitive occiu'S with 
didrkqayU hakyakuladhvajasya ‘for the desire of seeing the banner of the 
race of the Sakyas', i, 63 ; etc. In the compound vtznabknmidMrkqayB 
‘for the desire of seeing the forest tract*, 5* 2, however, it governs 
the accusative. The accusative has also been used with the compound 
vibhi : sukham vibhir mam apahafa ‘afraid of pleasurCj (and) leaving 
me', 8, 64. Peculiar is the accusative in : dkarmanadwt pasfaii jivalokah 
diving beings would drink of the river of dharma\ l. 76. The instru- 
mental with the compound vimkfta ‘separated' occurs frequently : 
8. 21, 37, 78, etc.; also the instrumental is construed with the 
conjunctives and derivatives of vi-yuj ; e. g. viyujyamand pi tarau 
puspair apt phalair api ‘in the tree, also, when divorced from 
flowers and from fruits’, 4. 61. In the following instance the instru- 



mental has. been used absolutely : mrlra-cittavyasana-iapais fair 
evamvidhais iais ca nipatyamanaih [ mizfasamc chakya-munis cacala 
svarri nihcayam bandhum ivopaguhya 'inspite of those penances of body 
and mind, and heat, and inspite of these thus assailing him, the &kya 
kage did not move from his seat, hugging his own resolve, as it were 
a friend’/iS* 43^ 

Th^ dative is regularly construed with verbs meaning 'to tell, 
to send, to show’ etc., but in a few instances the dative has been 
replaced by the genitive; e. g. tatd bravli saraihir asya ‘then the 
charioteer spoke to Mm’, 3. 42 ; babhramur darhayaniydsya sronlh ‘they 
rambled showing their hips to him’, 4. 34 ; iSad bravlmi sukyd bhutva 
tafu'^asya vapusmata tdain na praiifWpaiay ie 'so being a friend I say to 
you who are young and well-shaped, this is not fitting for you*. 4. 66. 
See also verse 2. 44, infra. The following instance of ablative of compari- 
sion is noteworthy : dharmasya tasyahravarfad akam hi manye vipattim 
iridivd pi msah ‘living in heaven I consider to be an evil worse than 
not listening to that dharma\ i. 82. In the following instance the geni- 
tive absolute implies no sense of anldara: iti pahfata eva rajasTinor 
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my worthlessness’, 6, 24 ; bodhipraptau samarthd bkut ‘he was success- 
ful in winning perfect knowledge’, 12. 109. 

One compound formation should be noted : suht'dbf"wva ‘one who 
speaks himself as a friend’, 8. 35, 

The author appears to have been very fond of desideratives, — nouns, 
adjectives and verbs, These are : didrksa ‘desire of seeing’, i. 63, etc. ; 
jiriviqa ‘desiring of living’, 8. 12 ; cUfirfs, ‘desire of doing’. 10.39 ; jzgkum- 
sd, ‘desire of killing’, 13. 66 ; vivak^a ‘desire of speaking’ 10. 22 ; vivatm. 
‘de.‘^ire of dwelling’, 7. 42 ; nimkramisa ‘desire of going out’, 5.66; 
imcikramim ‘desirous of going out’, 5. 37 ; vifighamsu, ‘desirous of 
slaying’, 5. 43 ; mmnuksu ‘desirous of emancipation’, 9. 61, etc, ; amu- 
niuk^u ‘not desirous of emancipation’, 8. 77 ; nirmumuksu ‘desirous of 
emancipation’, 5.39; -desirous of going’ 5, 79, etc. ; vifijfiasu 

‘desirous cf knowing’, 7. ii, etc. ; bttbhuk^ji ‘desirous of food, hungry’, 
8. 63 ; pipasu ‘desirous of drink,’ 8, 80 ; tirtlrmi ‘desirous of fording or 
crossing over water’, 9. 5, etc. ; didrki^u ‘desirous of seeing’, 9. 9, etc. ; 

‘desirous of taking’, n. iS ; susrTiHu ‘desirous of hearing’, 12. 82 ; 
prepsu ‘desirous of getting’, 12. 86, etc. ; pgisu ‘desirous winning’, 13. 4 ; 
fighf'k^u ‘desirous of taking’ 13.27 ■,jighamsu ‘desirous^of slaying’, 13, 4 - 
didhaksu ‘desirous of burning’, 13. 50 ; rimksisant ‘desiring- to protect’, 
2. 55 j arwuk^ant ‘desiring to climb, 2. 48 ; yiyasanii ‘they wish to 
go’, 7. 53 ; pafipsanti ‘they wish to attain’, 7. 53 etc ; jig%santi .‘they 
wish to win’, ii. 12 ; cikirsant 'desiring to do’, iZ •, jigkrk^ti 
‘he wishes to catch’, 8. 64 ; na c(i,jih%rfid balim aprav; ttam na cactkirfd 
paravasit) abhidhyaml na cSvivaksid dvi&atiim adharmam na cadidhakfid 
krdayena tnanyum ‘he did not desire to take contributions not 
forthcoming ; he did not desire the contemplation of (appropriating) 
other’s property ; he did not desire to teach the wrong to the 
enemies (even) ; nor did he desire to entertain anger at heart’ ; 2.44. 
This beats even the ‘Bha^tikavya.’ 

Only one adnominal verbal formation occurs ; karwmyamandh ‘feel- 
ing pity’, 3. 45 and 13. 61. 

Simple perfect has been used with about 145 roots and about 645 
times. Periphrastic perfects have been formed from about 22 roots, — 
with as 20 .occurrences, with kf. 7, and with bh~i 5. The following 
three instances, where the ct^nate accusative parts have been separated 
from the main verbal form by the intrusion of other words, are note- 
worthjf : wMmvasa ntairsaintapi'tt^avjS, sa^vardhayoM atmafavad babhUva 
the mbther’s sister, . wh^b authority nursed (him) like 

mahqyam ca ca&ruh ‘(the .Eods,V, 
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honoured (him) with divine preparations', 6; 58 ; praiyarcaylm dharnm- 
bhrio babhuva '(he) worshipped the pious ones in return', ,7. 9, A similar 
construction occurs twice ill the 'Raghuvamsa ' : patayam pratha- 
mcm asa paplta pahcaty '(it) first felled him and then fell itself, 9. 61 ; 
prabhrammyam yo nahuqam cakara hvho caused Nahusa to fall’, 13. 36, 
Simple aorist occurs with 1 1 roots and about 25 times : these roots 
are : adhi-i^ ky, gam^ car^ tap, bJm,yaj\ vac, hak, si and ha. The redupli- 
cated aorist occurs with ky, cMd^jval^ bhid, and han, and only once with 
each. . The aorist with desiderative. stems occurs only 4 times ; see 
verse 2, 44, supra. The ratio between the perfect and . the aorist 
is about 20: I. This in the main agrees with Kalidasa. The number 
of imperfect forms is- less than that of the aorist. The present form 
with sma has been used as equivalent todhe perfect not infrequently. 
Constructions with the passive participle-in b anything but rare, 
while that with da-^jant is very scarce ; e. g. 7 ta yam vaszsthah krtman 
asaktih, ‘what Vasistha, lacking power, did not do’, i, 47* 

There are. only two occurrences of the periphrastic future ; him 
ma doqo bhaviiZi mamapi"\% it that this evil would happen to me even 
3. 321; na pimar aham kapilahvayam pravisty 'but I shall not again 
enter the (city) named Kapila’, 5, 84.. Note the absence of asmi m the 
last instance. The conditional mood occurs in one verse only : yadi.hf 
a/iesisyata hodkayafi janam kkuraih kqitau vapy akariqyata dhvaniml 
hanusvanam va ’fanayzqyad zittaznam na . cabhavisyan znazna dulikham 
Idisavt 'had {the horse) neighed, waking the people, had it raised 
noise with its hoofs, (beating) on the ground, had it made good noise 
with its jaws, such misery would not have accrued to me", 8. 4. The 
precative occurs once only, in i. S3. .. 

Peculiar as well as interesting is the following instance where the 
finite verbal form aszni T am" has been used for the regular pronoun 
aham : zzza bhun mat is ie nr pa kacid anyfi nzksamsayam fad. yad avocam 
asmi iimy you have no other apprehension, O king : certain is what 
I have said’, 1.72. Mallinatha under ‘Kiratarjuniya’ 3. .6. says, on 
the authority of the 'Ganavyakbyana", that aszni is also an indeclinable 
in the sense of and quotes the' parallel : dase krtagasi bhavaty 

ucitah prahhmiivxyi pldaprakara zti sundari nasmi duye 'a kick to the ' 
slave who has committed an^ offence, ;is. proper for masters, hence, O 

3/ This is probobly not an interpolation 
iry frequently with past participles in da, 
ie periphrasic future forms such as datasmi '- 


as the author u 
To this call; be 


and dmhafii (th^ latter 


■ 
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?ia J^u^iar ahar(i kapUahvriiyaiupravtsta^ supra. The Prakrit future 
forms like are based on periphrastic forms like 

dilfa/iam and not on the future : cf. S. K. Chatterji, 'Origin and 
Development of the Bengali Language/ 1926, p, 549. 

A few anomalous verbal forms occur ; supe^ {^/' svap)^ 4. 59 ; sisWicire 
for sisutcuh S, 26 ; nifhdatuli lot nmdatuli^ 9. n ; 12.3 ; samupek^eyam 
for smnupekBifa^ 4. 65 ; vifzgaya for vtjigyey i. 28 ff.; the right from has 
been used in 2. 34 ; upaiasthuh for upatasthirey 5, 45 (the right form 
has been used* in lo.i 9) ; vivarjayitvay paripalayitva for vivarjya^ pari- ' 
pTilya'y IT, 29. 

The following perfect participles occur : ucivams 3.43 ; 5,36 ; up^yi- 
vams 3.8 ; sameyimms $.20 \ upajagmivams 12.2 ; tasthufyl 4.36 ; leli- 
hana 13.13. ■ 

A chain of conjunctives occurs in one verse': nlhsvasya dirgham sa 
strah ' prakampya tasmims ca Jirne vinivesya mkmhj tam caiva drstvU 
fanatam sakarsain vakyam sa samvignam idam fagada a long 

(sigh)* shaking the head, rivetting (his) eyes on the old (man), and look- 
ing at the rejoicing crowds he uttered this sorrowful speech’, 3. 35* In 
quite a number of instances the conjunctives have been used incorrectly : 
tarn prek^a kasmat tava dhlra baspah hvhy, O calm one, your tears 
on seeing him 1,68 ; ato me dhyamni labdhvapy akrtarthataiva *hence, 
through finding meditations, my lucklessness’, i, 82 \punmasya vayaly 
sukhani bkuktva ramanlyo hi tapovanapravesah 'of man, after enjoy- 
ing youthful pleasures, entering the forest is really befitting’, 5. 53 ; 
evam ca te niseayam eiu buddhir dystva vicitram vividhapracaram 
'having seen various ways let your mind come to determination/ 9. 34 ; 
devena vrstdpi htranyavarse dvlpan samudrams caturo^ pi fUvaj sakra- 
sya ciirdhasanam apy avapya mandhiitur asid visayaesv atrptih 'not- 
withstanding the God raining gold, notwithstanding (his) conquering 
the continents and the four oceans, and inspite of (his) occupying half of 
^akra’s throne, Mandhatr had insatiety in enjoyment/ 11/ 13 ; kratoh 
phalam yady apt msvafam bhavet tathapi krtva kirn upakmyatmakam 
'even if the result of sacrifice be permanent, what is the good of suffer- 
ing?^ 11.65. 

The infinitive has been used incorrectly in ; flraani narnrn nirmamtre 
prayUtum they fashioned a decrepit man to go’, 3.26; tad vijM,tmn 
imam dharmam paramam bhajanain blavUn 'so you are the best person 
for knowing this 12.9. 

When reading the ^Buddhacarita’ one cannot help noting that the 
ahthor was ufm-luaMlyTond'Cif .fimte verbs. - - - 1 - Uai-a 
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which can easily pass for extracts from the grammatical epic, the ‘Bhatti- 
kavya' ; cacara harsah ^rananam pupim jajvala dknrmah kalus^h samma 
‘joy prevailed, sin died out, dharma blazed forth, evil abated’, 2. i6 ; 
satne ’bhireme virarama plpid bheje damam smyvibabhaja sad/iun ‘he re- 
joiced in peace, desisted from evil, practised abstinance, and honoured 
the pious, 2.33; nadhyazsta duJikhSya parasya vtdyaiinjMftct^Tn, sivcirti 
yat tu tarn adhyaglsia ‘he did not learn other’s knowledge (which 
comes) for sorrow^, but acquired the knowledge which is good’, 2. 35 ; 
ekmy vininye sa jugopa .sapta saptaiva iatyaja raraksa paficaj pmpa 
trivargam buhudhe trivargam yafUe dvivargmv. prajahau dvivargmx 
‘he subordinated the one, he nurtured the seven ; he gave up the 
seven, he kept the five ; he acquired the triad, he perceived the 
triad ; he knew the couple, and he rejected the couple’, 2.41. 

Asvaghosa apparently wrote in quite good Sanskrit, although 
his standard is not that of Paiiini. It is nevertheless an authoritative 
form of Sanskrit which is also found in the epics and the ‘Puranas’, 
and is based largely on the spoken usage of the centuries immediately 
preceding the birth of Christ. 


SUKUMAR Sen 
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BARHUT INSCRIPTIONS. Edited and translated by Beni 
Madhab Barua, M. a., D. LITT.j and Kumar Gangananda Sinha, m.a. 
Published by the University of Calcutta; 1926. 

As the name indicates, the volume before us is a new edition of 
the numerous short inscriptions on the Railing and Gatewar'^s of the 
Buddhist Stupa at Barhut. Since the days when Cunningham removed 
the remains of the Stupa to the Indian Museum at Calcutta and 
published his well-known work The Siupa of Barhut, nearly half a 
century ago {1879), this unique piece of architecture has formed a 
serious study to all students of Indian antiquity. It has enriched our 
knowledge of art, religion, iconography and palaeography to an extent 
that can hardly be exaggerated. A scholarly edition of all the inscrip- 
tions occurring on this monument was therefore a great desideratum, 
and Messrs. Barua and Sinha are to be congratulated on their attempt 
■to remove this long-felt want. 

The editors appear to have utilised all that has been written upon 
the subject by Cunningham, Hoernle, Hultzsch and others ; but they 
have made distinct improvements upon the work of their predecessors 
both in regard to the arrangement as well as the interpretation of the 
inscriptions. Future research will probably correct or supplement 
some of their conclusions, but there is no doubt that their work consti- 
tutes a landmark in the study of the subject. They have classified 
the records under two broad headings, viz., ‘Votive Labels’ and 
‘Jataka Labels’ “grouping- the former as they occur on the 
Gateway-pillars, the Rail-pillars, the Rail-bars, the Coping-stones, and 
the isolated fragments, and grouping the latter as they are attached 
to different scenes in accordance with the accepted Jataka outlines Pf 
the Buddha's life.” By this new arrangement of the records, the 
•editors have fully justified their claim “to unveil the system that under^* 
lies them and thereby make them truly significant.” The editors have 
also brought their estensive kaewledge of Pali literature to bear upon 
their texts, as' oae sam |ud^ irom their identification of the labels aS 
well as from their Wd learned notes on the texts ; but it Must 

be said that they se^r td in their somewhst elabcfele 

' notes, jon-ilte 
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Barhut inscriptions. 
.Jength the views „of 


The volume concludes with elaborate notes on the palaeography 
and language of the inscriptions as well as on the persons, epithets 
and localities mentioned in them. 

While we have nothing but praise for the general arrangement of 
the book, we regret to have to point out some drawbacks. In the first 
place, the volume is seriously disfigured by misprints. The same word 
appears with different accents (in tramsliteration) in the text and in 
the translation, and the. general reader is sometimes frankly puzzled 
as to which form he should accept as the correct one intended by the 
editors. On p. 7, 1 . 25, Cunningham reads gajakra, aiid not gaja^/m. 
Onp. IS, I 12, sinraUfupasmna. is not intelligible. When one has 
to deal with short records in Prakrt, a misprint is often a source of 
confusion to the reader ; and such misprints do not refiect much credit 

upon a University Press like that of Calcutta in a volume which is 
otherwise very well got up. 

, , It must- also be pointed out that the editors have freely suggested 

..readings different from those adopted by Cunningham ; but very seldom 

these emendations are supported by any argument or facsimile-plates 
Indeed, the portion dealing with the readings of records cannot he 
properly utilised until it is accompanied by a good facsimile reproduc 
tion of the inscriptions themselves. We hope the editors will complete 

their work by bringing out a companion volume to remedy this 
defect. / 

In the second section, the names of all the and jaMnls 

have been induded under the pataka Labels.’ In some cases the 
-editors .have justified such inclusion by adding an explanatory note, 
interpreting the picture as the scene of the Buddha’s interview with the 
particular yakia or yakfinl under discussion, though how it follows 
from the record or the picture itself it is difficult to see. In some 

cases, however, no such relation with the Buddha has been suggested 
at all, and the inclusion of the particular or req^ 

explanation. - . ’ ’ 

. In the third section, the notes on palaeography are very 

general or vague, e.g., “It stands near to Agokan forms.” “its develon 
Waeed from the ASokan form,” or that “it compares 
^ that form of letter. In addition we have 
. Gateway forms, “Coping ist form,” “Coping 3rd 
' ' . remarks or generalisations do not carry us 
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Mr. R. F. Chanda as in Memoirs, ArdicBological Survey of 

India, Xo. i, but they have not referred to the comprehensive review 
of Mr. Chanda’s views in 1922, pp. 22Sf, and Mr. Chanda’s 

rejoinder thereto in JBORS., vol. XI, pp. yif, where he has re-stated 
his views with some important modifications. 

The translation affords many difficulties, but it has been done fairly 
accurately, although one finds here and there a passing over of diffi- 
culties. On p. 14, no. 33, the word bhanakasa has not been translated ; 
while on p. y, 1. i-2, it is doubtful whether our editor’s translation is an 
improvement upon Cunningham’s suggestion. 

S. K. De 

INLAND TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION IN 
MEDI.dEVAL INDIA. By Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, A. B. (Harvard). 
Royal 8vo. 91 pages. Calcutta University Press, 1925. 

Economic history is an important and fascinating branch of investi- 
gation in the economic sciences. In recent times the subject has been 
attracting a very great deal of attention in British and other foreign 
economic circles. Although we in India have hardly as yet done 
justice to the importance of the subject, it is a matter of gratification 
to see that our scholars are not absolutely avoiding it. 

The book before us seeks to study the methods of inland transport 
and communication in medireval India, roughly speaking, from the 
nth to the i8th century. The volume should therefore be studied in 
the light of economic life that has prevailed in Europe previous to the 
industrial revolution. Mr. Bejoy Kumar Sarkar has made use of 
the chronicles of Muhammadan historians arid the accounts of foreign 
travellers bearing on the periods under investigation. He has avoided, 
as a rule, all . comparison with the corresponding periods in Western 
economic history. But the reports on Indian economic life such as 
are furnished by European travellers, as far down as Carey, furnish us 
with loop-holes through which the readers can, to a certain extent, 
although indirectly, visualise the condition of things in Europe. 

The author has not attempted to make a - propaganda for the 
glories of our forefathers.- To .those readers- who have a grasp of 
the conditions prevailing in mediteval Europe the book will appear no 
less Scientific than ihstructjv& Sarkar invites our attention to the 
evidence foreign writers ofe Iiidia's wealth and foreign trade and we 

are: remipded akbi that r.thj#;sB8ed*.<f#-ibok-Mn«»i' 
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as an object of wonder.” As long as the author tries to keep within 
the limits set for instance by Tavernier we do not have to be too 
sceptical about such phrases as “adequate facilities for communication”, 
“continuous stream of goods”, “flourishing state”, “immense wealth” 
etc. which we come across in the book. The evidences are given 
from the foreign writers, and the author happens to be on the safe side 
because he does not try to belittle the economic conditions of modern 
India and the rest of the world. 


His judgment at page 71 is as follows : — “Having rpgard to the 
almost self-sufficing character of the different parts of the country, the 
small development of territorial division of labour and the little inter- 
dependence' between one part and another and the comparative absence 
of traffic in such bulky articles as coal and iron, hide and jute, etc., the 
means, of communication and the facilities for transport in mediaeval 
India will thus be considered to have been fully adequate to meet the 
needs of the times”. On page 34 he makes it a point to tell us that 
"the high-ways as well as the city streets were in the main kuchcJta," 

^ Statements like these indicate that the author’s investigations are not 
vitiated hy excessive patriotism which, although not an undesirable 
quality m itself, is certainly a hindrance to science. The author’s 
claims for the mediaeval achievements of the Hindus and Musalmans 
are quite modest and reasonable. 

We wish the author had furnished us with pictures of the 
actual conditions of mediaeval transport and communication in 
England, France, Germany or Italy as the background on which to 
interpret his realistic data on (I) water transport, (II) land transport 

and {III) the posts in mediaeval India, 

The subject dealt with in the book is vast and will continue to 
attract scientific investigators in economic history like the present 
author for comparative as well as intensive research. The author 
has put together much information from different sides and is to be 
congratulated on having produced a useful work. 


SANSKRIT INSCRIPTIONS, Parti. 

epigrapihts is that the 
S - ^ is d.ated in the Saka year 72 

development of 
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Indian literature, of the Kavyas in particular, apart from their being 
indelible records, dated and undated, on rocks, stones, iron and stone- 
pillars, and copper-plates, throwing a flood of light upon political events 
and religious changes that took place in the different parts of the 
country, in east, south, west and north. The selected texts are precisely 
those that possess literary merit and are calculated to evolve a wider 
interest in the study of Sanskrit epigraphs among all students of Sans- 
krit. This is certainly a mo\^ in the right direction. The claim that the 
right of study of the inscriptions is reserved for fo.vn students of 
epigraphy implies a sop to vanity that should not be tolerated. 
The dreaded barrier between Sanskrit inscription and Sanskrit literature 
is not a wall of China but only that of crystal, unobstructing 
a view from outside. The selections in Part I comprise the texts 
without notes and translations that are reserved for a supplement which 
is yet to follow. The texts, e. g„ Girnar Rock Inscription of Rudra- 
daman, Meharauli Posthumous Iron Pillar Inscription of Candra, and 
the rest, are arranged in their chronological order, and cover a pretty 
long period of Indian history from the 2nd to the 8th century a.d. 
The texts are cramped and appear naked without a word-index. 
We hope that the promised supplement will come out soon. 

B. M. Barua 

FURTHER DIALOGUES OF THE BUDDHA (translated 
from the Pali of the Majjhima Nikaya). By Lord Chalmers, vol. I. 
Humphrey Milford, London, Oxford University Press. [Sacred Books 
of the Buddhists, vol. v]. pp. xxiv -1-371 

We welcome with pleasure the English translation of the first 
volume of the Majjhima Nikaya, the great storehouse of Buddhistic 
lore. The task of a translator of works like this is not at all easy. 
This can be realised by those who have attempted to translate into a 
European language a treatise in an ancient Indian tongue. We are 
glad to find that inspite of the difficulty of the task, Lord Chalmers 
has performed it creditably. W ith due deference to the late Dr, Rhys 
Davids who has . translated into English so many Pali works 
and has thereby left us a legacy of English synonyms of a good 
many Pali technical terms, we must admit that while there are 
many synonyms which express , adequately the sense intended 
to be conveyed through lliem, there are, however, others which 
have failed to serve that purpose though they have acquired 
currency by use in a fercrp • 
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Chalmers for subjecting these current words to a scrutiny and using 
those which in his opinion express the intended sense more accurately. 
In the recently published Pali-English Dictionary of the Pfili Text 
Society (1925) edited by Rhys Davids and Stede, a similar attempt 
has been made to substitute better English synonyms of Pali words. 
As an example of the improvement that has been made by the present 
translator upon the renderings of Pali passages by Dr. Rhys Davids I 
may mention the translation of the text that relates to the four jhanas (cf. 
D. N. tr. pt ii, pp. 218-19 with M. N. tr, pt i, pp. 217-18). In some cases, 
however, the departure has not produced a better result, e. g. the use of 
the word 'Almsman’ for ‘bhikkhu”, ‘Pilgrimage’ for ‘pabbajja’, ‘Truth- 
finder’ for ‘Tathagata’, ‘bovine’ for ‘go-vatika’, foanine’ for ‘kukura-vatika’. 
For the first two words I would prefer ‘monk’, and ‘retirement from house- 
hold life’ respectively ; while in regard to words like ‘Tathagata’ which 
"cannot be translated by a single expression I would suggest the retention 
of the original word in the translation. The use of the words ‘bovine’ 
and ‘canine’ to signify the ascetics who took the vow of not using 
hands while eating and drinking has not at all been happy. In a few 
places the translator could have easily given himself more freedom, 
for without that, the rendering has been cumbrous or obscure, e.g. 
(i) ‘sirimsapa-samphassanam has been rendered into ‘contact with creep- 
ing things (p. 6) ‘ (ii) ‘Pindapatam patisevate’ into ‘he exercises the 
use of alms received’ ; (iii) ‘Kim uttariyam karaniyam’ into ‘\vhat is 
ahead’ (p. 192) ; (iv) ‘Carikam caramano’ into ‘alms-pilgrimage’ (p. 202). 
I think the meanings would have been expressed more clearly if they 
had been rendered as follows : (i) bitten by a reptile, (ii) eating 

food collected by begging, (iii) what else is to be done, (iv) wanderins 
about. ^ 

^ Inspite of these few defects we commend this book, as a clear and 
faithful translation, to those readei-s who want to have an idea of the 
Pah canonical texts through English. A glance at the translation 
o the Saccaka Sutta and the Mahavedalla Sutta, containing many 
philosophical and technical terms, will convince them that the writer 
is eminently fit to undertake an English rendering of a recondite work 
_ ^hke the Majjihma Nikaya. It will also be of great help to those who' 
understand the text, as the translation has made clear many 
difficult to elicit the meaning with the help of 

; 



Select Coiiteiits of Orienlal Joornais 

IndiaB Anticiiiary, Augustji926 

V. S. BAKHLE,~The Capital of Nahapana. Disagreeing with Prof, 
D. R. Bhandarkdr and others, who relying on the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea and the Geography of Ptolemy hold that the 
capital of the kingdom of Nahapana, the Ksaharata ruler of North- 
ern Maharas|ra and Gujarat was Da^apura or the modern Mandasor, 
the writer of this note follows Sir R» G. Bhandarkar in his attempt 
to establish that the said capital was situated at Junner and identi- 
fies the place with the Minnagar of the Periplus and Oraenogara 

of Ptolemy. 

/ 

Sylvain Levi. — pjhumdaj Pithuda, Pitundra (translated from the 
French by S. M, Edwardes). This is an attempt to determine the 
identity of an ancient city mentioned as Pihurada in the UttafS- 
dhyayana Sutra, Pithuda in the Inscription of Kharavela and 
Pitundra in the Geography of Ptolemy. In this connection Prof. 
Levi does not accept Mr. Jayaswal’s interpretation of a passage 
in the said inscription and also his reading of the name of the city 
as Pithudagadabha. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, June, 1926 

Sten Konow. — The Inscription on the So-called Bodh-Gaya Plaque. 
The letters inscribed on the Plaque have been read for the first time 
as Kothumasa Samghadasasa kiti (the work of Samghadasa, the 
Kauthuma). 

MaNOMOHAN Ganguli. — Indian Architecture from the Vedic Period. 
By quoting passages from the Vedic literature the writer has 
attempted to get up the architectural history of India [of the Vedic 
period]. 

A, Banerji-Sastri.-- *Asura Expansionnn India. The courses along 
which the expansion of the Asura settlements took place in India 
and the process of Aryanisation of the tribe became complete have 
, „been shown chiefly froin the Samhitas and the Brahmanas, 
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Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society* vol ii, No. i 

M. WmTESMTZ-The Serpen, Saerifiee mentioned in fl,e ar , - 
bharata (translated from the original German bv N B t'xcn 
While presenting the story of the seroent ■<; ‘ 

niejaya and the legends connected therewith Prof W ^ 

pointed out the striking parallels ioldr ^e ' n 
countries, and so not agreeine with Taooh- I “‘bor 

bold the legend o, s^plf “U?,:' "■'» 
historical event of InHia i ^ isminiscence of an 

of drawing the serpents^ Tw'" ^ay 

myth that goes back to i-h,» t f^ave its source in a 

it may have spontaneously arisef taTae ‘’“''’‘'““V™” 

ototive. via, the extirpation Serpents P'yohologicai 

Journal of the Roy .1 Asiatic Society, July, ,9^5 

W. H, M0EELAND.-Sher Shah’s Revenue System, 
adua NATH Bhattacarvya.— Note on the Rh- • I-J 
The expression bku,m-cchidra.nyZ found ! ^^’^™‘^<=^‘dranyaya. 
grants indicates that just as a Hn l « ”<• oopper-plate 

assessable, so the laudf cov“od by ,hl “no. 

assessed. ^ those giants are not to be 


Obituary Notice 

The Late Rao Bahadur D- B. Parasnis 

Rao Bahadur Dattatreya Balwant Parasnis, the well-known Maratha 
scholar of Satara, was ruthlessly snatched away from our midst by the 
hand of Death on the 31st of March last. He was bom on the 27th 
November, 1870 and was educated at Satara in the Satara High School. 
His school-life was conspicuous not only by his proficiency in studies, 
but also by his regular and persistent study of the lives of eminent 
historical personages, thereby getting acquainted with the past history 
of the Mahrattas. While at school, he started on his own initative a 
monthly magazine, the utility of which was recognised by people out- 
side Maharastra, evoking the admiration of the distinguished statesman 
and scholar the late Raja Sir T. Madhav Rao. 

After school career, he threw himself wholly into the pursuit of 
historical researches, and his untiring energy in that direction found 
an outlet through the Makara^m Kokil a magazine started and 
Conducted by him for some years. In 1894, he published the life of 
the Rani of Jhansi which met with much appreciation and was 
translated into various vernaculars of India. Shortly after he wrote 
another book entitled ‘‘Exploits of the Marathas in Bundelkhand,” 
which was followed in 1898 by the "Bharat Varsa” another magazine 
started by him and devoted exclusively to history. 

From 1898 to 1902 he published a number of books such as "the 
Nawabs of Oudh,” "Brahmendra Swami of Dfaavadshi,” “Life of Baija 
Bai Shinde of Gwalior,” and “Delhi,” and then left for England with 
H. H. the late Maharaja of Kolhapur. After visiting the British 
Museum and similar other institutions, he was inspired with the idea 
of -founding an historical museum for collecting old records. After his 
return, he set himself to work and within a short time, his ideal about the 
museum became a reality and soon attracted the notice of Lord 
Sydenham the then Governor of Bombay, who paid it a visit in 1909. 
In the meanwhile, his literary pursuits were being steadily continued. 
In 1908, he started his third magazine “Itihas Sangraha” which during 
its short life of seveji y bars pubEsheid much valuable historical’ material 
throwing light upon many ap obscure point in the history of the 
Mahrattas. '"A, . 
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■ i61isK^ by Sj, Raghunath Sfeal, b.a. at the 
f Pie^, .loy, Slechuabazar Street, 


In igis, in recognition of his services to Maratha history and litera- 
ture, he ^vas made a ‘Rao Bahadur’ an honour which was then rarely 
bestowed on persons engaged in such pursuits. Shortly after tliat 
event_ the idea of erecting a magnificent building for the museum was 
co^eived and encouraged by the then Governor of Bombay. Lord 
Wilhngdon. but the great War broke out shortly afterwards stopping 
the work of building the museum which after many vicissitudes 
came to be completed in 1924. i.e., after a period of eleve 1 
yeais The opening ceremony was performed by the Governor of 

hL hfl”^ I«-ondest and happiest day of 

r’ deposited the old and valuable documents 

( arathi, English and Persian), rare maps and plans, autograph letters 

fac lit r* collections of books for use by L public 

facilitating hereby the research work of scholars. Very attrLive 

IS h. collection of valuable- old Indian ^-th of Ljput Ind 

g ul schools, as also the previous collection of old coins 

Mr by him and 

. ncaid, he has also written several other historical works impor 

tant among them being “Mahabaleswar” ( 1916 ), “The Sangli StL” 

(19^7). ‘ Poona in Bygone Days” (x93z), and “kanhala” x9.7 

He leaves behind him his old and infirm parents, wife several 

ht ts^ "ne "'“t r Indian to mourn 

serv nTtbe I T and pre- 

f ms great sacrifice in money, time, and labour. 
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Outlines of the History of Buddhism in Indo-OMna 

To ninny people, e.specially those who have access only 
to English ]iOok.s^, the expression ‘‘luclo-Chinese Buddhism” 
means the religion actually professed by the two countries, 
Siam and Burma, which, together with Ceylon, form the 
geographical area of the Southern Buddhism. This view 
i.s deficient on two points : first it neglects all the eastern 
part of the Peninsula ; secondly, it does not make any 
allowance for the long period during which a great part of 
Indo-China knew no other form of Buddhism than the 
Mahayana. Therefore, it will not be useless to trace, with 
more precision, the main lines of the history of Buddhism h 
in these far-off countries. This history has grown in two 
different regions independent of each other and of unequal 
importance : the eastern coast (Annam) and the western 
part of the country (British Malaya, Siam, Cambodia, Laos, 
Burma). 

The most ancient Hindu settlement on the eastern coast 
of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula seems to lie in the south of 
modern Annam between Cochin-China and the mountain range 
which terminates with Cape Varella near the modern town 
of Nhatrang. There is a temple of Bhagavati, which, though 

1 The exact aftd. welhinformed work of Sir Charles Eliot, 
Hinduism and Buddhidn. t/Midon trv-Jt rmnlnl' tr. Vip =«»<• i ' 
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does not date back to a very remote epoch (the existing 
buildings are of the 9tb century A.D.), occupies tlie seat of 
a much more ancient sanctuary. According to a tradition 
preserved in an inscription of the 8th century, a Mukhalihga 
had been erected there by a king, Vicitrasagara by name, in 
the year of 5911 of the Dvapara^ age. This fabulous date 
proves, at least, that the Sanctuary of Nhatrang was con- 
sidered in the 8th century as being of an immemorial 
antiquity. 

Not far from this place was found a Sanskrit inscription 
of great historical importance. It does not contain any 
date but its writing points, with a quasi-certitude, to the third 
or the second century of our era.** It owes its origin to a 
king who claims to be a descendant of Sri Mararaja, The 
wear and tear of the stone does not permit of any precise con- 
clusion as to the religion which tlie author of that work 



professed, but some expressions such as “prajanmi harum..., 
“compassion for creatures” “lokasymya gatagati’' “coming 
and going of this world,” [i)raja]nmn priyahite sarvam 
visrstam maya, “all is given up by me for the satisfaction 
and good of creatures”, migl-.t give out a Buddhistic 
inspiration. 

It is possible that this Hindu colony was the nucleus of 
the kingdom of Champa wliicli, according to the Chinese 
historians, was founded in the year 192 A.D. by an adventurer, 
in revolt against the imperial authorities of tlie province of 
Je-nan and extended rapidly towards the north up to the 


1 Panca-sahasra-nava-sataikadafe vigata-]<aUkalanka-dvaparavarse 
Sri-Vicitrasagara-Faiiisthapitah Sri-Muklialiuga-devah. Inscriptions 
smscrites de Champa it du Camlcdge, publiees par A. Barth et 
A. Bergaigne. Paris, 1885—1893, p. 2 gp [This collection will be 
referred to henceforth under the form ISCC ]. 

2 Inscription of Vo-canh, published in ISCC, p. 191, and re- 
edited in the Bulletin de F Ecole Franchise d'esctrmie-Orient, XV, 2, 
p. 3. [ This Bulletin will be referred to hereafter under the form 
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irr-ntior of Tougldiig.^ Ifc might also stand for the kingdom 
of PanclnTRJigaj which later on became a vassal principality, 
of Champa. 

■ The epigraphy of Champa (leaving aside the inscription 
of Vo-canli) is, at first, eleaidy ^aiva. It is in the 9th century 
(!nly that Buddhism makes its a[)pearunce there. In the 
second quarter of that century, a Buddhist of Pandurnnga, 
Samanta by name, dedicates two monasteries (Vihiira,) and 
two temples to the Jina and Siva (Jinasaukarayosj, the 
yrascbsU being written by his son, Sthavira Buddha- 
nirvitiia.^ Prom that time is noticed the close association of 
Buddhism with Saivism which will remain up to the end is 
one of tlie salient features of religion in Champa, as in the 
other Hindu states of Indo-China. 

Some twenty years later, the growing importance of 
Buddhism is affirmed by the foundation of the great 
monastery of Laksuilndra Lokesvara,® a pious work of 
king Indravarman II who had assumed before his coronation 
the name of Laksuilndra Bhumisvara G-ramasvaml^ and 
after his death that of Paramabuddhaloka. In the 
foundation charter, the king glorifies simultaneously 
Lokesvara and tlie Liuga Bhadresvara. 

It is peculiar tiiat in this monument dedicated to Loke- 
sumni not a single imago of this Bodhisattva has been discover- 
ed but only some big statues of the Buddha represented 

1 L. Aurousseau in BEFEO, XIV, g, p. 26. 

2 ISCe, p. 237, no. XXV. 

3 The ruins of this monastery are situated near ths village of 
Dong-diiong in the province of Quang-nam (Annam). They have been 
desciibed by H. Parmentier in : Imentaire descriplif des monuments 
chains de I' Annam, vol. I, p. 439 ff. The inscriptions have been 
published in BEFO, IV 84 ff. 

4 It was a custom in religious foundations to place the name of 
the founder belore that of 'the. devata Laksmindra Lokesvara 
= Loke§vara founded by Lakimlndfa ; Mahindra-Lokeiv.ira = Loke- 
svara founded by Miihindradhipatj, etc. 
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as sitting in the European fashion with hands resting on his 
knees. ^ 

In 902 A.D. in the same province Sthavira Naga- 
puspa sets np a Lokanatha in the monastery of Pramudita- 
Lokesviiia which he held as a I'oyal gift. ^ On that occasion 
he was pleased to give a resum6 of the Mahayanist theogoiiy 
under the rather peculiar form it had taken in his own time. 

Vct^TwJli€(/tuT ci$Mi puvvvciTp, ^vl-^aJcya'niuuiscisctiictt 

^unyo pi Vajradhrddhetuh huddhdndm alayo hhavcU // 

Padmadhatur ato I/okesvarahetur jindlayah 

Jmitdhhavacoyuktyd mahasUnyo bahhuva ha I j 

OakvadhahuT tisaw suuydtito PaiTocandjnayd 

Pajvasattvasya lictuh sydt tfViyo hhuj jindlayah jj 
In the beginning Vajraclhatu (who, though void, is 
the cause of Vajradhara) became, by the order of Sskyarauni, 
the receptacle of the Buddhas. Then Padmadhatu, the great 
void, cause of Bokesvara, in compliance with the word of 
Amitabha— became the [second] receptacle of the Buddhas. 
Cakradhatu, the ultra void cause of Vajrasattva became, by 
the order of Vairocana, the third receptacle of the Buddhas.” 

As is seen, we are completely here in Mahayanism though 
the name has not been yet pronounced. This gap is going 
to be filled up. At the end of the twelfth century a petty 
king, reigning in Pandurahga, boasts of practising tlie dharma 
of Mahayana and in testimony of his faith, erects a Buddha 
Iiokesvara in the district of Buddhaloka. ® 

Afterwards we have no more document. Nevertheless, a 
fragment which seems to date from the second half of the 
thirteenth century begins with the invocation Oni namo 

I Is it to be surmised that these images represent LokeSvara 
under the aspect of Buddha, a form which is met with in China. (A. 
Fouciier, konographu houddhique, p. 195, no. 31 : Mahacine Buddha- 
lupaka Lokanaihah) ? C/. infra the erection of a Buddha-Lokesvara 

3 BEFEO, XI, 277. 

3 BEFEO, IV, 971,927. - 
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huddhaya, which at least proves that Buddhism was not yet 
extinct in that time.^ 

Iconograpliy confirms the data of epigraphy : the soil 
of Champa has given in abundance bronze and stone statues 
of Buddha, Lokesvara and Pi’ajnSparamita. A number of 
clay medallions bearing images of Buddha and Lokes'vara 
were picked up in the caves of northern Annam®. 

The conclusion of this review of our documentation both 
written and ieonographic is that from the 9th century A.D. 
up to at least the I3th century the two great religions of 
Champa were, in the first place, Saivisra with the prepon- 
derance of the cult of the Linga and in the second place, 
Mahayana under the form of the cult of Lokesvara and 
that these two cults, far from being mutually incompatible, 
were more or less intimately associated. 

The next question arises : has the predominance of Maha- 
yana been preceded by a Hinayana period ? This is what 
would seem to come out from a passage of the Chinese pilgrim, 
I-tsing {Becord, p. 12): “In this country (Champa), Buddhists 
generally belong to the Arya-sammiti-nikSya and there are 
also a few followers of the Sarvastivada-nikaya.” Neverthe- 
less this assertion seems open to doubt. The information 
of I-tsing about Champa is secondhand and the apparent 
precision with which are characterised the two sects of the 
Hinayana that were supposed to be found there must rather 
put us on guard than to inspire confidence. In any case 
absolutely nothing in the documents, known up to the present, 
corroborates the assertion of the Chinese pilgrim. 

Towards the end of the l.'ith century, Champa ceased 
to exist as an independent state. The Annamites of Toug- 

1 A. Bergaigne, Uancicn fayautne de Champa, p. 70 . 

2 Mainly L. FiNOr, La reU^on des chains d‘ apres les monuments, 

BEFEO, I, p. 12-33 ; H. PARStENTlER, hiventaire descriptif des 
monuments chains, Paris, Les sculptures chames 

«» (i/if Paris, ;I022. (Ars Asiatica, IV). ' ; 
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king, formerly subjects of the Chinese empire having 
regained their autonomy hi the 10th century had gradually 
extended their possessions towards the south at the expense 
of Champa. In their last raid (1471 A.D.), they seized and 
burnt down the capital and took possession of the whole 
kingdom where they introduced this mixture of Mahayanism, 
Taoism and Oonfucianisra which, together with the cult of 
the ancestors and of the genii, constitutes the Chinese religion. 
As to the pitiable remnants of Cham people, reduced to 
a few districts of Southern Annam, some of thorn pi’actise 
Islaraism, others a debased form of Hinduism whei’ein no 
trace of Buddhism is found. 


II 

In its palmy days, Champa had as neighbour in the West 
a state which is known to us only through the Chinese 
historians and which consequently passes by the name they 
give to it, viz., Bunan. ^ 

It was a great empire which had the centre of its power 
in the territory of modern Cambodia and extended its 
suzerainty from the Low'er Cochin-china to the Grulf of 
Bengal and from Upper Laos down to the Malay peninsula. 
It counted among its vassals, the Mons of Dvfiravati (Siam)“ 
and tlie Khniers, then established on the Mekong in tlie 
region of Bassak (by 15° iat. north). Its history occupies 
the first five centuries of our era. 

1 Funan probably corresponds to the Khmer word vnam 
‘'mountain.” Possibly the kings of the country were called Krung 
vnam “kings of the mountain” like the i^ailendras of Sumatra. 

2 The existence of the kingdom of Dvaravatl is attested for the 

7 th century by the two histories of the T’ang Dynasty and by tire 
pilgrims Hiuen-tsang and I-tsing who locate it between Srikshetra 
(Prome) and Cambodia, but it may be much older. The ethnic 
character of its population has been brought to , light by G. Coedes, 
T)ocwft&nts stiT I hzstoiTG Laos occz^cntal ^ xxv, pp, 1 1 5 ff. cf. 
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As in ChnmpH so in Funan we meet witli fcvvo main cults: 
one in Iho foreground, the Saivism ; one in ihe hackground but 
not negligilde, the Buddhism — the two religions existing 
peacefully side by side. That is what we gablier from the 
evidence of I-tsing.^ “Setting out south-westwards (from 
Chani’pa) one reaches within a month Pfi-mui, formerly 
called Fu-nan. Of old it was a couutrv, the inhabitants of 

'■4^ ^ ■ 

which lived naked, the people were mostly worshippers of 
the devas ; later on Buddhism flourished there but a wicked 
king has now expelled and exterminated them -nil and there 
are no ineinbers of the Buddhist brotherhood at all.” 

Ooncerniiig the preponderance of Saivisin in Funan, it may 
be noticed that although the head of tire mission sent to the 
court of China in 484 A.D., Sakya Nagaseiui wa.s a Buddhist 
monk, still in his description of Ifunau he ex^dts especially 
the god ilahesvara {BEFEO, IV, 270). Nevertheless, 
B iddhism enjoyed a place of honour in this country. Some 
illustrious relies were preserved there, notably a Isair of the 
Buddhn, 12 feet long which the king presented to the 
Emperor in 339 A.D. (ibid, p. 281). Several bhiksus of 
Pauun went to China for the translation work of the holy 
books ; among them were Sanghapala and Mandraseua at the 
end of the 5th and in tlie beginning of the 6th century 
(ibid., p. 294), 

Cur information on Funan does not allow any conclusion 
as to the particular foimi of Buddhism which was reigning 
there. Perhaps several s^ets divided this vast empire 
among themselves. 

In the south of Funan, the Malay peninsula was 
essentially a Buchihist country. The inscriptions found in 
the region of Ligor and in the province of Wellesly prove 
that in the 4th century A.D. there were some important 
Buddhistic centres oh the coasts.^ Other inscriptions 

.1 Record, p, 12 . . ■ ' ' >■■■,- 

• 2 H. KerN', Oi)et eenigc (mde Samkrit-opschrifien varit, Maleische 
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discovered on the soutli of the isthmus of Kra dating from 
the 8th and 9th centuries witness the continuation of the 
same religion in those countries. One of them which 
commemorates the construction of three caityas in honour 
of Avalokitesvaira, Buddha and Vajrapaiji in 775 A.D. 
proceeds from the king of Sri-Vijaya (Palcmbang). ^ 

III 

Towards the middle of tlie 6th century, a political revolu- 
tion broke out in the western Indo-china ; the Khmers or 
Kambojus, till then vassal of Funan, overthrew the sovereign 
state and took its place. 

It is no doubt to this event that I-tsiug alludes in the 
passage quoted above, when he speaks of the wicked king 
who exterminated the Buddhists of Funan. We may be 
permitted to believe that the pious writeifc has strongly 
exaggerated this disaster, for, in 664 a. d., that is to say, only 
half a century after the conquest, and precisely at the time 
when 1-tsing commenced his journey, the reigning king, in 
an inscription, praises two eminent Bbiksus (bhiksu- 
varisthan) living in his kingdom both of whom are (said to be) 
“treasures, of virtue, science, kindness, patience, charity, 
austerity and prudence” {ISCC., p. 62). Blla-sruta-mma- 
ksanti-daya-samyamadhirnidhl. 

All that could possibly happen was a strengthening of ^ai- 
vism which was the religion of the Khmer kings, but there is 
not the least probability of a persecution or a fortiori of an 
extermination of the Buddhists by the new sovereigns. An ins- 
cription of the same epoch (7th century)® which associates in 
the same pious donation, the Buddha, Maitreya and Avaloki- 

tions du Siam et de la peninsule Malaise (Bulletin de la Commission 
arcbeologique de 1’ Indochine, 1910, pi 147). 

1 G..COEDES, Le royaume de Srivijaya {BEFEO, XVIII, n° 6). 

2 Insaiption of Ampil ^pl6g, r/, Aymonier Le Cambodge, I, 
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tesvara, proves that it was the Mahayana which was at that 
time the form of Buddhism prevailing in Cambodia, and 
as such it remained till the inroad of the Hinayana following 
the Siamese wars, tf>wards the 16th century when a new 
religious era commences. 

The most popular figure of the Mahayanist pantheon in 
Cambodia is Lokesvara. This merciful Bodhisattva is the 
great divinity of the kingdom ; it is under his patronage that 
the capital is placed ; it is his image that appears on the 
fronton of the dharmamlUs built along the roads in order to 
provide a shelter to the pilgrims.^ He is very often associ- 
ated l^ith Prajiiaparamita and Yajrapilui. It is especially in 
the 10th century that his cult seems to have been flourishing. 
He is still invoked in the inscriptions of the 12th century, 
but no more foundations made in his name are recorded 
and when the great Buddhist king Jayavarman VII 
founds hospitals in various provinces of his empire, it is no 
more under the patronage of Lokesvara that he places them, 
although this was one of the essential functions of the great 
Bodhisattva — ^but under that of the mythical Buddha Bhai- 
sajyaguru and of his two assistants Siiryavairocaua and 
Candravairocana. ^ 

The Tantrism seems to have exercised very little in- 
fluence upon the Khmer cults, although several images of 
Hevajra liave been found in the ruins of Ankor. Generally 
speaking the Cambodian Mahayana gives an impression of 
laudable sobriety. We may gather an idea of it from some 
specimens of the invocations that ordinarily open the acts of 
pious gifts. 


1 cf, L. FiNOT, Lokehvara m Indochine, in Etudes asiatiques, 
publiles a P occasion .du 2 ^ anniversaire de P Boole francaise d* Extreme- 
Orient, Paris, 1925, T. I„ pp, 22|'-2S6. Id. Inscriptions d' Ankor et 
DharmcMlas au Cambodge, BEFBO, T- xxy, k . 

2 Edict of the Hospitalk: iii, ^ ff.. 4^0, xv, 2, p. 

ipS, 1&5. “LokeSvara 
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Inscription of Phnom Bantay N§n, A.n. (n° k. 214). 
namo sta paramarthaya vyomatnlyaya yo dadhau 
dharma-samhhogi-nirmmdna-Tcaydn trailokyamurttayel } 
bhaii JDokesvciro mnrddhna yo’ mitdhhan jinan dadhau 
mitarasmiprakMdndm arhhendvor daa'sandd ivafl 
Prajmjpdramitahhydyai hhagavatyai namo stu te 
ya^yainn, sametya sarvvajnds sai'vvajnatnam upeyu^ahfj 
“Homage to the Absolute, identical with the Void, who 
has taken the bodies of Law, Beatitude and Creation, to 
make from them the shape of the three worlds. 



■ “Resplendent is Lokesvara, who has placed upon his head 
the Jina Amitabha (Unlimited Light) as a consequence bf his 
having ascertained the limited light of the Sun and the Moon. 

“Homage to thee, Blessed One ! who art called I^ajna- 
pSratnitS, in whom the Omniscients have attained their 
■ Omhismenoe.” 

Imcription of Ta Probm, 1186 a.d. (u° k, 273). 
Samhhdra-vistara-vibhdvita-dharmmahdya- 
sambhopa-nirmiti’vapnr bhagavUn vibhaUahj 
yo gocaro jinorji'natmaja-dehahhajam 
vttddhaya bJiUtasaranaya namo stu tasmaiJI 
vande niruitanam anuttaravodhimarggani 
hhutarlha-darsana-niravaray.aihadt'stim j 
dharmman trilohaviditamaravandyavandyam 
antarvasat-sadarisaii4(t~i)ihhay,dci>'khadgamjj 
samyagvimukti-paripanthitayd vimuhta- 
sgngo pi santatagrhitapardrthasangahj 
sanglyamdna-jinaSasana-sdsitdn yan 
saiigho bhisamhita Mtaprabhavo vatdd vahjl 
trailokya-kanksiia-phalaprasavaika-yonir 
agrmguli-vitapa-bhudta-mhu-mhhabf 

hemopavnia- laUkdpa/n^ta-l^o 
. Lokesvaro jayaii jgitgamapUrijdta^jj 
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nirmtamisesmihdpajalMip, 

hhahtya jinaim^ fo6tianlw> namadhvamjj 

“To the Blessed One, whose previous merits, as n result 
of their growing, are manifested in the bodies of Law, Beati- 
tude and Creation and who (thus) is divided, who is the 
domain of those who put on the bodies of Jina or of 
Bodhisattva, — to the Buddha, the Eefuge of the beings, 
homage I 

“I adore the supreme way of supreme Illumination, the 
Only View through which the pure reality is perceived 
without any veil, the Law, most revered by all the immor- 
tals who know the three worlds whom the three worlds know, 
the sword that cuts down the thicket of the six inner 
enemies. 

“He, who, although emancipated from all attachments, 
is putting obstacle in the way of perfect emancipation, never- 
theless remains faithfully attached to the interest of others, 
teaches the world the doctrine of the Jina sung (by the 
councils) and has always the production of good in view,-!- 
may the Sahgha protect you } 

“Victorious is Lokesvara, unique source of the fruits 
wished for by the three worlds, whose arras are' like branches 
adorned with twigs that are his fingers, whose body, is 
encircled by a liana which is the Brahmanic thread, and 
who is (thus) a living Parijata (Tree of paradise). 

“With a pious love adore Her, who marches at the head 
of the Law of the king of munis, who is rich in virtue, per- 
ceptible to the sages only by means of introspection and who 
unfolds the tangle of all kinds of doubts, the (PrajnapSramita), 
mother of the Jinas 1" 

Of a more popular character is the cult of Bodhidruma 
such as it appears to us in an inscription which is connected 
with one of the sacred trees planted on the terrace of the 
principal temple, of the roynJ palRce at Angkor Thom. That 
inscription (n°,:k. 484) may be attributed to th.e reign of 
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Vrahmamula ^ivaskandha rimuSakha sanatam 
Frharaja mahabhagya, sarvmraya pkalapradall 
ma tvMmir mma paramr manilo ma hutUanah 
ma'i a^a ma gajah Jcruddlio vinaSam upanesyati!} 

1 ^ 7 , T 6 W spa,^„ d,m,apnm durvviointitm 

yad divya,;, yac ca mdnusam 
whose roots are Brahma, trunk is givi ’ hr- 
d,ea a..o V,s„„, Oh, Eternal Ono, king of’ the trels r„rtn„ 
One ^ Uuirerasl Eefuge, Giver of fruits I 

nor I ““ «« »r the wir 

ruin. ’ nor the farmus elephant cause tl 

hZ'r ““ Oivlue 

-Under the reign of Stlryavarman I (1002-1049 . „ wn 

a^ordrng to a Pali ehroniole.> was the son of the ki„; L g 

'I5h£iniinQ/r3>18, ^TJ^£y^r^ n-nri 1 1 - ® 
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IV 




The first record of the iutroduction of Buddhism into 
Lower Burma is that of the Singhalese Chronicles (Dlpa- 
vamsa, VIII, 12, Mahavarasa, XII, 6, 44) concerning the 
mission of the theras So^a and Uttara sent to SuvaMia- 
bhumi by the council of PStaliputra during the reign of 
Asoka. Admitting the historicity of this mission, it does 
not follow that it marks the beginning of a continued deve- 
lopment of Buddhism in these countries. In fact, we lack 
information on the following centuries.^ A flash of dim 
light shows us something of the religious state of Lower 
Burma towards the 6th century. We OAVe it to two documents 
found near Hmawza (Prome), the one is a pair of gold-leaves 
upon which is engraved the well-known “ThammapariySya” ; 
Ye dhamma etc , followed by some other Buddhist formulas ; 
the other is a terracotta tablet which bears a fragment of 
of the Vibhahga. ® All these texts are in Pali and written 
in characters intimately connected with those which were in 
use in Southern India towards the 6th century of our era. 

This is about the time when the study of the Pali Pitakas 
flourished in Kaneipuram (Oonjeveram), under the direction 
of the learned commentator Dhammapala.® Now, as Pegu, 
according to its own traditions, had a continued communication 
with K-ancipuram^ it is tempting to look to that country 
for the origin of the Hinayanist school of Prome,’ which 


1 Those of TaraNaTHa’S Geschichte des Buddkismus, p. 262, 
do not seem to have a very great value. 

2 Cf. L. Finot, Un noveau document sur le bouddhisme Birman 
(Journal Asiatique, 1912, 2, p. 121) ; Id, Le plus anciens tetkoignage sur 
t existence du canon pali en Birmanie (Id., 1913, 2, p. 193). 

3 Ed. Hardy, Ein Beitrag zur Frage ob Dkammapalnim Nalanda- 

sanghatama seine “Cemmenie^e , geschrieben in Zeitschrift , fiir D. 
Morgenhr Gesellsch., 189^, ^. 426, - ■ . ; 

4 M. H. Boui, literature of Burma, p. 8, :• . Ax 
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might have received from there thronvh Thaton it, i- • 
oul are. That school oontioued to ;rosper „ “ 

left some reLrhaMe :™;pt:rr“’^°'^“~ 

took place in the course of the OtT r,;turyV‘ 

Delta, became master rfSudhI ^^*1“°. invaded the 

back to his 

in Mi topther with sever^Ue^rtn^' ‘at defhr 

CeylorMmpletel/sapersIded thtmior 

whose cult was a mixture of sernent ' 

and Tantric Buddhism » Tf * ^ worship, spirit worship 

WWS evideuty of „i -r ^hinh 

• -Pagsu, should have left us uJlit^ *'*'* ndraneed than 
oouquest of Anuruddha and tu./lt? *“ <*5 


oouquest of Anuruddha aud thaVt^J Tf 1“”*”!°'' 
htemture should have beeu kiudled at Paga^* “ 

Thai orShau race, facilitated by thffaU of P ““"d 
whioh followed the Ohiuese iuvasiL Thev ®“ 
the whole Burmese territory and n o'^®rran rapidly 

basin of Menam where thev ve^ ‘be 

with the Khmers. Zk Z T"' 7“ 

then first important conquest was that 


X.V; t «■ xni- 

800’’ (jd^ it “not long 

£ embassy of Piao to the court of China T” 

Itineraries, p. 163), A,d. (pellioT, Two 

®xcehent memoir of Mr rk 1 

The Ari of Butma anrf * • r, Charles Duroi- 

j f>urma ana Tanirtc Buddhism fArr^K c 
> I9isf 6, pp. yg^ 3 y Survey 

a, treatise 'on RramiYi 
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of Sukhodaya which was wrested from the Cambodian 
Governor who had charge of it — by two Thai chiefs. One 
of these, a vassal of Cambodia, transferred to his confederate 
tlie title of ^ri-Indrapatindraditya, which he has received 
from his suzerain, and installed him as king in Sukhodaya. 
That event took place about 1250^ A.D. The second succes- 
sor of this king' was his son Eama Khamh6ng, of whom we 
possess a long and curious inscription, drawn up towards 
the year 1292 a.d.® It tells us that the boundaries of his 
kingdom extended in the North and the East, up to the 
Mekong, in the South, up to 'Ligor (Malay Peninsula) and 
in the west, up to Hamsavatl (Pegu). It contains also 
interesting details on the state of Buddhism at Sukhodaya. 

“People in this city of Sukhodaya are given to alms, are 
given to making offerings. Prince Kama Khamh6ng, lord of 
this realm of Sukhodaya, with the matrons and nobles of the 
city, their retinues of servants and maidens, the gentry one 
and all, both male and female, and the mass of common folk, 
have reverence for the teaching of Buddha. Every one of 
them keeps the precepts during the Tarsa. "When 'V'arsa 
is over, there are the offerings of the Kathin for a month 
before they are ended. In these ceremonies, they present 
heaps of money, they present heaps of areca-nuts, heaps of 
flowers, cushions for sitting and cushions for reclining. The 
accessories of the Kathin which are offered each year amount 
to two millions. To perform these ceremonies of the Kathin, 
they go to the Forest-monastery yonder ; and when they 
return to the town, the procession stretches in line from 
the Forest-monastery yonder unto the skirts of the plain; 


1 G. CoEDES, Recudl des inscriptions du Siam. /. Inscnpdims 
de Sukhodaya, p. 7. 

2 C. B. Bradley, The Oldest known Writing in Siamese. The 

Inscription of Phia Ram Khamhaeng of Sukhothai (Journal of the 
Ssan Sociefy, I909) ; G. op. ci£, pp. 37 ff. (The .extract 

given below is borrowed front Bradley slightly altered according to 
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There everyone prostrates himself, while the air resounds 
with the sound of timbrels and lute, the sound of carolling 
and singing. Whoever likes to sport, sports ; whoever likes 
to laugh, laughs, whoever likes to sing, sings.” 

, “This city of Sukhodaya has four gates exceedingly great. 
The people throng and press each other fearfully there, 
when they come in to see him, (the Prince) burn candles, 



to see him play with fire within this city of Sukhodaya. In the 
midst of this city of Sukhodaya, there are temple-buildings, 
there are golden images of Buddha, there is one eighteen 
cubits high. There are images of Buddha that are great, 
there are images that are middle. There are temples that 
are great, there are temples that are middle. There are 
reverend monks, there are theras and mahatheras.” 

“Toward sunset from this city of Sukhodaya is the Forest- 
monastery. Prince Rama Kbamh^ng made of it an offering 
unto Phra* Mahabhera, the SaUgharaja, the scholar who 
studied the Tripifaka unto its end, the head of his order 
and above every other teacher in this realm. He came here 
from ^rl-Dharmaraja.” 

“In the midst of that Forest-monastery is a temple- 
building that is large, lofty and exceedingly fair. It has 
an eighteen-cubit image of Buddha standing erect." 

From what precedes, it follows that the kingdom of 
Sukhodaya professed the Theravada with Pali as its reli- 
gious language.^ 

Rama Khamhdng had as his second successor Liithai, a 
cultured and learned king, author of a Buddhist Cosmology, 
entitled Traibhumi. He ascended the throne in 1347 a.d., 
under the name of Dharmaraja. In 1361, he received the 
ordination and. wore for a time the yellow robe. 

I A-t that time, in the Buddhistic world, a growing esteem 
I shown for the SihalagaBia, a Singhalese sect, — founded 

; For what oUows, icf. Coedes Inscriptions de Sukhodaya, pp. 8 ff. 
Documents sm la dynastic de^^jhdapa {BEFEO, XVII, 2 . 
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in 1190 by tbe Talaing monk Chapata — which admitted as 
valid only the ordinations dating back to the Mahavihara of 
Ceylon. It is under the influence of these ideas that Dharma- 
raja called from Pegu the thera Sumana, disciple of the thera 
XJdumbara, who had left Ceylon to settle in the Ramannadesa. 
The king of Nabbisipura (Chieng-raai) obtained afterwards 
from the king of Sukhodaya the permission that Sumana 
should be sent to him to restore the religion in his kingdom. 
Dharmaraja was a zealous follower of Buddhism, but this did 
not prevent him from raising, in the celebrated Mango-grove 
(Ambavana), by the side of the great monastery which was 
there (Ambavanarama), statues of Mahesvara and Visnu. 

Under his successors Sukhodaya steadily declined before 
the growing power of the kingdom of Ayodhya, founded in 
1350, which reduced it first to a small vassal state, then, 
to complete subjection. 

On the other hand, this new state repelled, towards the 
East, the Khmer kings who had to abandon their capital 
Angkor, probably in the course of the 15th century.^ This 
event marks the disappearance of Hinduism and of MahaySna 
which had, for such a long time, reigned in Cambodia, The 
whole country now professes the Theravada which the Thai in- 
fluence introduced there at the end of the i3th century® and to 
which the triumph of Siam assured an uncontested hegemony. 

L. Finot * 


1 XIII, 6,pp.6ff.andXVIiri9, p. 2;. 

2 Tcheon Ta-Kouan (1296 a.D.) “The Ch'u-Ku shave their head...” 
{BEFEO, II, p. 148). a’«-.r«-Chan-Ku, “My lord” appellation of the 
monks in Siam. (Id., xviii, 9, p. 6) This precise detail shows 

"clearly the Siamese origin of modern Buddhism in Cambodia. 

; , DECEMBER,; ^ 'i-'j Sf,' 


Administration of the Bahmani Kingdom 



The empire, which Ghiyasuddin Tughlak bequeathed to 
his son Muhammad Tughlak, ranked in point of extent, popula- 
tion and wealth as the greatest empire not only in the whole 

ot Asia but probably in the whole world. The whole country 
from the Himalayas on the north to Dvarasamudra on the 
south, and Irom the eastern confines of Bengal on the east 
to Sind and Gujrat on the west, obeyed one sceptre. But 
this vastness and unwieldy extent of the Delhi empire at a 
time when there was no telegraphy or steamship, without add- 
ing strength and power to the central government, only multi- 
plied Its dangers and difllculties. It was well-nigh impossible 
that an emperor with his seat at Delhi could properly 
administer a distant province like Bengal or the Deccan or 
to check in time the centrifugal forces which were constantly 
at work in those rough days, the result of which was not 
slow in showing and within a few years after the accession of 
Muhammad Tughlak the Delhi empire began to crumble 
down by its own weight. The same thing was repeated 
during the reign of Aurangzeb when the Delhi empire again 
became too bulky and the same was true to all medieval 
states whenever they had similarly outgrown in extent and 
territory, 

Muhammad Tughlak, no doubt, made heroic attempts to 
. patch up the fallen fabrics of the empire but “Delhi was 
distant" and while he quelled one rebellion in the Punjab 
another broke out at the same time iu Bengal or the Deccan ; 

" attempts were met with only partial 

lAPOHs, and before his death, he was convinced of the futility 

®*ippj*es8 the general spirit of revolt which 
d M his kingdom, as he himself said that it 
“^“ha^itf jof no eur%.. Thip revolfcino- spirit 

the Amirs- of” 
of 
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Delhi and established a new centre of Mnslim civilization in 
the south. Thus was established the Bahmani Kingdom as the 
outcome of a revolutionary movement ; this nature of its origin 
mainly determined the character of its future government. 

It was essentially a military state and the military charac- 
ter of its administration was maintained from the begin- 
ing to the end. The high oficiala of the state were all enroll- 
ed in the array list, and were given the command of a pres- 
cribed number of horsemen according to their respective 
rank and position ; every one of them had to render military 
service to the state on which depended their rank and promo- 
tion. (A study of JBurhan-i-fnaasir as well as Ferishta will 
reveal this fact). 

At the head of the government was the king himself who 
was the pivot of the whole administrative system and the 
main-spring, upon which rested the entire political machinery. 
Like all other Muhammadan states it was a theocratic state 
with the king as the vicegerent on earth and thus he 
was the head of both church and state. The king was thus 
all-powerful in the state in matters whether spiritual or tem- 
poral. Although, in strict theory, he was responsible to the 
learned muslim theologians for his actions and doings and 
liable to explain to them his conduct, whenever necessary, 
yet in practice, he was responsible to nobody. And we find 
that no constitutional body as the parliament of our present 
day was devised as checks upon the absolute and irresponsible 
autocrat. No doubt there was a council in which was framed 
and discussed all important affairs of the state and which 
the king usually consulted before taking any important step 
in any direction but we must bear in mind that it was a nomi- 
nated council and sat merely when the king summoned it 
and it had no right or power whatsoever to enforce its will 
upon the sovereign. 

Next in importance to ;th8 king was the minister. His 
appointment and dismissal depended- solely on the king; he 
was responsible to the king alone for his actions and so 



The Court 


. The court consisted of the nobles, the muslim theologians, 
scholars and the musicians. Like all other mediseval states 

the Bahmani sovereigns spent large sums of money on 
its splendour. The splendour of the court of Muha- 
mmad Shah I is thus described by the Ferishta — “He sat on a 
throne called the Tukht-i-Feroja, the frame of which was 
of ebony, covered with plates of pure gold, inlaid with preci- 
ous stones of great value- •••••on the canopy over his seat 
he caused a golden ball, inlaid with Jewels, to be placed, on 
which was a bird of paradise composed of precious stones, on 

whose head was a ruby of inestimable price He increased 

the train of his attendants and divided the nobility and 
officers into four orders, allotting to each specific duties and 
times for attendance at court. He formed a corps which he 
styM. Barders, whose duties consisted in mustering their 
and in conducting persons to the audience. He had 
also; a band of Sil6hdars, composed of two hundred youths, 
sdfeet^ from i^ong the sons of the nobility to carry the royal 
.arniour s^d ; and Ife fornaed a body-guard of four 
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long as the kings took an active part in the administration of 
the state his position was no better than a secretary . to 
register . his will and follow his dictation. It was only when 
the kings slept and passed their time in drinking and merry- 
making that the ministers stepped into their places and used to 
guide and control the affairs of the state. 

Other important officers of the state were Sahib-i-Arz (one 
who reviews the army), Dabir (secretary), Dewans, Dawat-Dar 
(Keeper of Seals), Sayad-ul-Hujjab (Lord Chamberlain), 
Shahna-i-Phil (Keeper of Elephants), Kur Beg-i-Maisarah 
(Commander of the left wing), Kur Beg -i- Maim a rah (Com- 
mander of the right wing), Naib Barbak and the Prefect 
of Police {JBurhari'i-maasir, also Iswariprasad’s Mediceval 
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sfeyled Meer Nobut. Fifty Sil6hdars, and a thousand of the 
body-guard, attended at the palace daily” {Briggs’ Ferishta, 
II, pp. 298-9 ; Tarihh-i-FerisMa, printed original, I, pp, 
535-6). 

Provincial Administration 

Allauddin Hassan divided his kingdom into four pro- 
vinces each of which was placed in charge of a governor who 
were later on styled as ‘‘Tarrufdar” {Tarihh-i-Ferishta, printed 
original, vol. I). The first province extended from Kulburga 
on the east to Debal on the west and Raichore and Mudkol 
on the south ; the territory “comprehending Chaul on the 
sea-coast and lying between Junnar, Doulatabad, Beer and 
Pertum” formed the second province, Bidar, Indore, Kowlas 
and the districts in Telingana comprised the third province 
and Mahur, Rangir and a portion of Berar formed the fourth 
province. Among these governorships, that of Daulatabad 
was considered as the most important and the ambition of 
every great noble had been to seize this part. All these 
governors enjoyed almost unlimited power within their juris- 
dictions and each province was, what we may call a “minia- 
ture replica of the state,” They were in sole charge of the 
forts, within their jurisdictions and the appointment, promotion 
and dismissal of the commandant and garrison of these 
forts depended on them alone {Tarihh-i-Ferishta, printed 
original, vol. I, pp. 532-33). 

The result was what might be expected, and the governors 
very often looked after their opportunity to assert themselves. 
The extreme vigilance of the kings like Alauddin Hassan 
and Muhammad Shah I, no doubt, kept in cheek their 
arrogant spirit but it is certain that during the reign of 
most of the other soverigns who cared little for the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom and passed the greater part of their 
time in the harem or in the wine-cups they enjoyed un- 
controlled power in the provinces; Such state of things conti- 
nued till the reign of Muhammad Shah III when his o^reaf. 
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minister Mahmud Gawan devised some checks upon the 
power of the provincial governors. He made a fresh terri- 
torial distribution, dividing the kingdom into eight provinces, 
instead of four, as before, thus limiting the jurisdiction of 
each governor and with it their power also. Next, he still 
more curtailed their power by limiting their authority to 
one fort only within their jurisdiction and transferring the 
control of other forts to officers directly appointed by and 
responsible to the sovereign (Briggs’ Ferishta, yo\. II, pp. 
502-5 ; printed original, vol. I, pp. 691-92). 

These salutary reforms of Mahmud Gawan checked the 
growing insolence of the Taraufdars for a time and the system 
worked well under his able guidance and vigilant care. But 
after his death when the administration grew slack, and the 
old quarrels of the Deccanies and the foreigners revived, 
the Tarafdars again raised their heads and finally brought 
about the dismemberment of the mighty kingdom. 


The Judiciary. 

In the mediseval age nowhere do we find a regular 
gradation of courts from the highest to the lowest or 
any regular judicial procedure. Almost everywhere justice 
was dispensed with in a rough and ready fashion according 
to the discretion of the authorities and no written judgment 
was passed. Punishments were very severe and death-sentence 
was passed even for a petty offence. Bahmani kingdom too 
was no exception to this general rule and here also we find 
the absence of a regular judicial procedure and a regular 
gradation of courts. Neither was their the penal code in any 
%ay modified. Theft, robbery and treason were generally 
met with death-sentence. Parading through the streets of 
the cities W8« sometimes devised as a means of insult and 
punishment^ for some heinous crimes. Duelling as a means of 
settling db^t|s was practised in theDeccan a little later. 
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even made a tour annually, “through one quarter of his 
kingdom when he was employed in investigating the state 
of the resources, in redressing complaints,’' etc, (Brigg’s 
Ferishta vol. II, p. 826 • Tarikh-i-Ferishta, vol I, printed 
original, p. 562 ), But such things were rarely done and we 
may rest assured that very few eases were actually tried by 
the kings. In the provinces the governors were certainly em- 
powered with judicial functions but their multifarious duties 
afforded them little opportunity to devote their time in this 
direction and consequently most of the eases were, as else- 
where, decided by the village-moots or panchayets, so as 
regards justice the villagers derived little benefit from the 
government and they were mostly left to their own fate. 
Such state of things prevailed not only in the Bahmani 
kingdom but throughout the whole of India in the mediseval 
period. In JBurhan-i-maasir as well as in Tarikh-i-Ferishia 
we get occasional references of Quaazis dispensing justice, but 
we do not know how they were appointed or what was their 
territorial limit. It seems that only the large towns or the 
provincial head-quarters had such Quaazis. 

Fiscal System 

Land revenue formed the principal source of income of 
the Bahmani kings. No evidence is still forthcoming as to the 
exact share taken by the Bahmani sovereigns from the produce 
of the soil ; but from the materials that are available, one point 
is clear, that no oppressive exaction was made by the state 
from the peasantry. On the contray, we find that the sovereigns 
like Allauddin Hassan, Muhammad . Shah I, Mahmud Shah 
III, and the minister Gawan took special care of the peasantry 
and encouraged cultivation (see Burhan-i~maasir and Tarikh- 
i-Ferishta), By the revenue reforms of Gawan, the 
cultivators were, allowed to pay the revenue either in cash 
or in kind and under his patronage and vigilant care, the 
cultivators enjoyed peace, prosperity and happiness which is 
testified by the accounts of the Russian traveller Athnasios 
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Nikifcin who came to Bidar in 1470 A. d. He said, “the 
country was populous, the lands well-cultivated, the roads 
safe from robbers, and the capital of the kingdom a magnificent 
city, with parks and promenades” {India in the 15th century, 
Hackluyb Society’s publication). 

The army 

Now let us turn our attention to the military administration 
of the Bahmani kingdom. The army consisted of hetero- 
genous elements, such as the Turks, Persians, Abyssinians, 
Rajputs, etc, {Tarihh-i-Ferishta). This heterogenous nature 
of the army was a source of weakness to the Bahmani kingdom 
and the animosity between the Deccanies and the Foreigners, 
moreover, told heavily on the efficiency of the army organiza- 
tion. As the Bahmani sovereigns were in constant warfare 
with their Hindu neighbours, large standing army was a 
necessity to them. From the account of Athnasius Nikitin 
we learn that the army of Muhammad fohah III numbered 
about 300,000 men, and including retainers and camp followers 
the number came up to 900,000 foot, 190,000 horse, and 675 
elephants. The organization was as follows : — “All the higher 
officials of the kingdom were graded as Mansabdars, from 
Mansabdars of 2,000 to Mansabdars of 100 and we fi.nd that 
there were four divisions among these Mansabdars. The first 
division comprised the Mansabdars of 2,000 which were restrict- 
ed to the Tarafdara of the four provinces. The second division 
comprised the Mansabdars of 1500, who received the lofty 
title of Amir-ul-Umra ; and the third division consisted of the 
Mansabdars of 1200. All the Mansabdars between 1000 and 
100 were placed in the fourth division and they were designat- 
ed as Mansabdaran Amiran {Tarikh-i-Ferishta, vol. I, printed 
__ Amir of a thousand had the privilege 

^ the Togha, the alum, (a banner) and drums as 
is ipTder,” . (Briggs’ to, vol. II, pp. 399). 

id the, jag® system and we find 

for their 
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Maintenance. Innumerable examples of this may be found both 
in the Burhan i-maasir and Tarihh-i-Ferishta. An ofidcer of 
500 men got one lac of huns a year (a hun is approximately 
equal to Rs. 3-8 as.), the officers of a thousand two lacs, etc. 
But afterwards as a result of Gawan’s reforms the salary of the 
mansabdars was still more increased and an officer of 500 used 
to get one lac and twenty five thousand huns, and of a 
thousand two lacs and fifty thousand (Brigg’s FerisMa, toI. 
II, pp. 503-4). His reforms were so thorough that if the 
revenues of a jagirdar “fell short of the estimate even by one 
hun, the balance was payable out of the royal treasury and 
at the same time if the officers kept one soldier less than the 
complement, a sum equal to his pay was deducted from the 
allowances.” (Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. II, pp. 504-5). Thus unlike 
the Mughals, the Bahmania enforced the full number of army. 

Such was the administrative machinery of the Bahmani 
kingdom, and so far as its frame-work was concerned we 
cannot say that it was in any way worse than that of any 
other state in mediaeval India, but whatever defect there was 
in it, it lay in the execution. Although we may blame the 
Bahmani sovereigns for introducing the jagir system as it 
enhanced the power of the aristrocracy and tended to local 
autonomy, yet if we carefully go through the pages of the 
histories of mediaeval states, whether in Asia or Europe, we 
find that it was a common mode of paying the servants of the 
state in the Bast and the West alike, ' Under the strong rule 
of Alauddin Hassan, Muhammad Shah I and Ahmad Shah 
and under the able ministry of Mahmud Gawan, the adminis- 
tration of the kingdom was quite efficient ; and peace, prosperity 
and happiness prevailed almost everywhere. But during 
the greater part of its existence, the efficiency of administra- 
tion was greatly impaired by the lethargy and negligence of 
the sovereigns, who passed most of their time with the wine- 
cup in merry-making, and in quarrels and intrigues' between 
the Deecani Muhammadans and the foreigners, 

JoGiNDRA Nath .Chowdhijrt . 


The Jaina Beferences in the BuddMst Literature 

The Buddhist literature contains many important and use- 
ful references to Jainism, some of which are as follows : 

Let us examine first the JDhgha Nihaya {Dialogues of 
Buddha — S.B.B.). In its Kaasapa Sihanada Sutta a set of 
ascetic practices is given and it is said about it that the 
practices given are “accounted in the opinion of some Saraanas 
and Brahmap.as, as Samanaship and Brahmajaaship.” Rhys 
Davids ascribes them to the Ajivika recluses. A similar list 
of ascetic practices is also given in the Majjhima Nihaya as 36 
and Prof. H. Jacobi thinks them to be the usages of the 
Acelaka recluses whom he recognises as the followers of 
Makkhali Gosala and his two predecessors {Jaina Sutras, 
II, xxxi). But now it is a known fact that the followers 
of Makkhali Gosala were styled Ajlvikas and those of 
Puraflia Kassapa Acelakas {BBB., vol. I). Most probably 
the word ‘Acelaka’ was used at that time in a general sense 
in the same way as the word ‘^ramaiaa’, because we find 
the Jaina recluses mentioned as ‘Acelakas’ in the Buddhist 
literature (e.g. Patika Sutta, D, N., Acela Patikaputta 
4 s.was a Jaina). The Jaina recluses styled themselves with 
this epithet in the Jaina Sastras, as we shall see below. 
Consequently the above-mentioned ascetic practices could not 
be ascribed to the Acelakas, for they were not the follow- 
ers of Makkhali Gosala or of any other teacher. We can 
however take them as those of the Jaina recluses, because 
the Jainas are known in their Sastras by the epithet ‘Acelaka’ 
and because the above practices coincide with those given for 
them in their Sastras. In this event these practices could 
hardly be assigned to the Ajlvikas. Obviously in doing 
so, there remains another difficulty as well, namely that the 
Ajivikas of Buddha’s time were not all strict vegetarians. 
MSee Jstaha, I, p, 390 and Jaina Sutras, II, p. 409) ■ 
Aud the ascetic practices referred to above put forth 
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vegetarianism to be practised by its adherents. Hence it seems 
improbable that they can be ascribed to the Ajivikas. Probab- 
ly they have been intended for the Niggantha samanas (Jaina 
monks) of Buddha’s time. A comparative treatment of them 
along with the rules of Jaina Munis as given in the Jaina 
Sastras will convince the reader that they are really meant 
for the Jaina Muftis. 

Now the very first practice given in the above mention- 
ed list of the Buddhist Sutta is ; “He goes naked.” Of course 
today there is a dissension in the Jaina church on this 
point. The Digambaras agree while the Svetambaras raise 
their voice against it. But leaving the apparent dissension 
aside, we come straight to the respective Canons of both the 
sects. For the Digambaras it is no matter of disagree- 
ment. Their earliest authority can be cited in its support. 
Kundakundacarya of the first century a. d. describes it as an 
essential duty of the Jaina recluse (See Pravacanasara, 
pt. Ill), Another reliable authority is that of the Mulacara 
of Acarya Baffakera. He, too, describes this practice as one 
out of the 28 root-characteristics or essential duties (Mula 
Gunas) of a Jaina Muni and describes it in the following 
way ; — 

‘•Vatthajinavakkena ya ahava pattaina asamvaraijain, 
IJibbhusanam niggantham accelakkam jagadi pujjaip.” 30. , 

“A bodily state, void of all garments of hemp and hair, 
of grass, bark, and leaves and clear of every ornament and 
covering of decency, i.e. a stark naked state and the heart 
free from every knot of anger, deceit, etc. is said to be the 
worshippable Acelaka-ship or nakedness.” In the Svetambara 
Canons, we find also the nakedness to be the feature 
of a Jaina recluse. In the eighth chapter of their Acarmga 
Sutra, it is styled the ‘highest state’ of a recluse {Jaina 
Sutras, I, p. 56). 

A naked sSdhu is called “JinakalpI” in the ‘Pravaoana- 
saroddhara Prahara^-ratnahara' (Bhimsingh Manekji’s edi- 
tion, p. 134). But this division of Jaina Mmjis into Jinakalpi 



and Sthavira-kalpI seems not to have been expressed 
clearly in their older and authentic books, Ahgas, etc. 

So it is open to doubt whether it was raised in a 
later and more self-conscious period. In their Ammiiga 
there is given a course of practices for attaining the 
status of a Jaina Mu^i, somewhat similar to that of Digam- 
bara ^astras. The author of the Acar&nga Sutra first des- 
cribes the highest order of nakedness • then passing on to 
various other rules, he comes again to the attire of a Jaina 
Mup.i. Here he describes a gradual mode of renunciation 
for a would-be Jaina Mupi. Naturally it is not at all possible 
that a householder would adopt the naked state of a Jaina 
Mupi all on a sudden. The summit could be reached by 
gradual steps only. Hence the ^vetambara author, too, first 
allows a novice, “aspiring to freedom from bonds,” to keep 
on three clothes only (see Jaina /Swim, pt. I, p. 69). Then 
he exhorts him gradually to keep on two clothes and then 
ione or none {Ibid., p. 71). Now it is quite clear here that ^ 

the ^vetambara author tries to alter a gradual course to 
suit his conceptions *, otherwise he would have prescribed 
nakedness as the last compulsory rule. In their ‘ Uttaradhya- 
yanas^ra’ a clear evidence of the kind is discernible, for 
we find in it its sixth and seventh chapters styled “khudd.a- 
ganiyapthijjam” (ksullaka-nirgrap.thlyam) and “Ailayam” 

(Ailakam) respectively, though the interpretation of these is 


not the same there as accepted by the Digambaras. Still 
it is enough to infer that the writer of this ^vetambara Sutra 
was quite aware of the older form and meaning of these 
two words, which are found in the Digambara Sastras 
in their original form and meaning as we shall see below. 
Hence it is safe to assume that the attire of the Jain Mupis 
originally was a naked state of nature. The Buddhist [Divya- 
mdana, p. 165 ; Jataha Mala (S.B.B.), vol. I, p. 145 ; DJiam- 
mapadattJiahatha (PTS.), Visakhavatthu, voll, pt.II, p. 384; 
Dialogues of Buddha, in,. Wi Mahapagga, 8, 1 ; 5, 3 ; 1, 38, 
16 ; CuUavagga, 8, 28, Si Smpyutta Mhaya%- 3, 10, ^ 7, 
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and DJiammapada, p. 3] and Bralimag.ical {Mgveda, x, 186 ; 

45-58 ; JIfahahhavci/ta 3, 26-2!r, 
Mamaymia, Balakap.4a> BMsafl.a Tika, 14-22) evidences too 
support the view of the Digambara Jaina 0astras inasmuch as 
the apparent attire of a Jaina Mupi is being upheld by 
them as nakedness. The Digambara Sastras describe 
the preparatory course of renunciation thus : A would-be 
Mupi (Udasina ^rstvaka) in the preliminary stages of develop- 
ment keeps on at first three clothes ; and as he makes progress 
on the path he diminishes his wants and keeps only two and 
then one garment only, i.e. loin-cloth. The latter are called 
the ‘sravakas of the highest stage’ (Utbaina Sravaka), 
and they are also known as Ksullaka and Ailaka'. In the Bud- 
dhist literature, we have the mention of these sravakas in their 
similar synonyms as the Digambaras say, i.e. “Eka-vastra- 
dharin” and “white-clothed” ones {Ind. Ant,, 43). A later 
Buddhist commentator, Buddhaghosa, styles them “MuiidS' 
SSvakas” (Udasina sravaka), “Nigganthas” (Uttama sravaka) 
and “Better Niggauthas” (Naked Mupi) {Dial, of Buddha, 
S.B.B., Intro, and Pausboll’s Dhammapada, p. 398). I 
should here point out that the word “Niggantha” is not used 
always in the Buddhist literature in the sense of a Jaina 
Mupii. At times we find it used even for a vowlesa Jaina 
householder (see my book “Buddha and Mahavlra”). It 
seems that it was used at the time of Buddha in the same 
sense as the word “Jaina’’ is being used nowadays and the 
“Arhat” was used for the Jainas during mediaeval times. 
Along with the Buddhist literature, the mention of the Jaina 
Mupi in the Brahmap.ical literature, too, is in the shape of 
‘vivasana,’ ‘dig-vasa,’ etc. (see “Vlra” vol. II) which also 
supports our view that the ancient attire of the Jaina Munis 
was nakedness, as is still adhered to by the Munis of the 
Digambara sect of the Jainas. 

Thus we find that in both the sects of the Jaina, naked- 
ness, Which was the ancient attire of Jaina Mugis, is accepted 
as an. object of worship for the laity and as an essential mark 
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of the Samanashipj thougb, of course, the ^vetaoibara school 
has now altered it to fit its own conceptions ; but in the earliest 
portion of their it is highly spoken of in its 

old sense. In this wajL we find that the first rule of the 
Buddhistbookreferred to coincides with that of the Jaina 
Munis. 

In the similar way, tbe rest of the practices can be 
traced in the daily routine of a Jaina Muiai : 


Buddhist 

2. He is of loose habits (perfor- 
ming his bodily functions and 
eating in a standing posture, not 
crouching down as well-bred people 
do). 

3. He licks his hands clean, etc. 
(after eating j and not washing 
them as well-bred people do). 


4. (When on his rounds for alms 
if politely requested to step aside 
etc.), he passes steadily on... 


5. He refuses to accept food 
brought (to him, before he has 
started on his daily round of alms). 


Jaina 

2. This constitutes the 24th 
(non-bathing), 26th (non-brushing 
of teeth) and 27th (taking meal in 
a standing posture) Miilagunas 
of a Jaina muni. See Mulacara 
3I-33- 

3. It is known that a Jaina Muni 
takes food in the hollows of his 
hands and takes the food thus placed 
without taking it into morsels and 
turning it from jaw to jaw (see 
also Jaina Butra^ I, 57). The Bud- 
dhist author seems to point here 
to this practice. 

4. It is described in full in the 
commentary on Esana Samiti in 
Mulacara viz. ^Bhiksavelayarn 
jhatva pra^ante dhumamusaladi- 
sabde gocaram pravisen munih tatra 
gacchann atidrutam, na mandam, 
na vilambitam gacchet. 121. 

S* In Esana Samiti the recluse is 
allowed to take only pure food void 
of 46 dosas (defilements) and in 
procuring it he will not have con- 
cern of mind, speech and body. It 
must not be specially prepared for 
him. So he accepts not food 
brought to him (If, GUha 1 3). 
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6. He refuses. ..food (if told it 
has been specially prepared for 

him). 

7. He refuses to accept any 
invitation, etc. 

8. He will not accept (food 
taken) from the mouth of the pot 

or pan, etc. 

9. (He will) not (accept) food 
within the threshold, etc. 

10. He will not (accept food) 
placed within the sticks, etc. 

11. (He will) not (accept food) 
placed within the pestle, etc. 

1 2. When two persons are eat- 
ing together he will not accept.... 

......if offered to him by only one 

of the two. 

13. He will not accept food 
from a woman suckling baby etc. 

14. He will not accept food from 
a woman talking with, etc. 

ij. He will not accept food 

collected • • -in drought. 

16. He will not accept food 

where a dog is standing. 

17. He will not accept food 

where flies are swarming by. 

18. He will not accept fish, nor 
meat, nor strong drink, nor intoxi- 
cants, etc. 


6. In it, too, as the Karita and 
Anumodana dosas are apparent, 
it is Auddesika food. 

7. The same is the case here. 

8. It is Sthapita or Nyasta 
dosa 

9-10. These are Praduskara 
dosa. 

II It is the Unmisra A^ana 
dosa 

12. It is Anisvara Vyaktavyakta 
AniSartha Dosa. 


13-14. These are described among 
the 35 Dayaka Asana dofas. 

15. It is Abhighata-Udgama- 
dosa. 

16. It is Dasaka dosa (see also 
Jaina-Sutras). 

17. Prani-jantu-vadha dosa. 

18. It requires no corroboration : 
“Ehlra-dahi-sappi-tela-gu da-lava- 

nanam ca jam pariccayanam. 

Titta-katu-kasayain vilamadh- 
urarasanam ca jam cayanam 155. 

Chattari mahaviyadi ya Bonti 
navanida-majja-mamsa-madhe. 

Kankhap asamg ad appasam jam% 
kaflyo edao. 156. 
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He is a “One-houser” etc. 


19 . it is the Vrataparisankhyata- 
Practice. 


20, He takes food only once a 20. It is the Sakahksana- 
day or once every two days, etc. ksana Vrata. 

Thus the very first reference in the Buddhist book to 
the Jainas is of great importance and it gives a more reliable 
and accurate evidence about the very vexed question of the 
Jaina Church i,e. the attire of ancient Jaina Munis. It 
makes it clear that it was “Digambara” or “Acelaka.”. 

The next reference noteworthy in the aforementioned 
Buddhist book is to the ‘Catuyaina Sainvara’ of Jaina 
Mu^is. It is described in the following way in the Saman- 
naphala Sutta : 

•‘A Nigantha, O king, is restrained with a fourfold self-restraint. He 
lives restrained as regards all water ; restrained as regards all evil ; all 
evil has he washed away ; and he lives suffused with the .sense of evil 
held at baj'. Such is the fourfold restraint. And since he is thus tied 
with this fourfold bond, therefore is he, the Nigantho (free from bonds), 
called Gatatto (whose heart has gone, that is to the summit, to the 
attainment of his aim), Yatatto (whose heart is kept down i. e. is 
under command.” 

Commenting on this the learned translator remarks that 
“the series of riddles in this difficult passage is probably inten- 
ded to be an ironical imitation of the Nigantha's way 
of talking-” Gogerly has caught the gen erah sense fairly 
enough, but his version is very free, and wrong as to two of 
the words, and it gives no idea of the oracular form in which 
the original is couched. BurnouPs rendering is quite wide of 
he mark. The first of the ‘Four Restraints’ is a well-known 
e of the Jainas, not to drink cold water on the ground 
t there are ‘souls' in it (see the discussion in the Milinda 
nha, II, 85-91). Professor Jacobi {Jaina Sutras, II, xxiii) 
nks “the ‘F our Restraints’ are intended to represent the 
ir vows kept hy the followers of PSrsva. But this surely 
iot be so, for these vows were quite different.” 

|» let us see, wfiat did, ,fche,iBq^^ authors mean by this 
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‘I’ourfolcl Restraint’. We know that tiie advantages of the 
life of a Jaina Mu^i are discussed herein. Hence it has con- 
cern with the mode of their life. Knowing this we should 
explore, if any corresponding assertion is traceable in this 
connection in the Jaina sistras. Fortunately we easily find 
such a passage in the Satnaharnclaha of Sri Samantabhadra 
Svaini of the 2nd or 3rd century A. d. He defines a Jaina 
recluse thus : 

“Visayasavasatito nirarambho 'parigrahah, 

Jnanadhyanataporatnas tapasvl sa prasasyate” lo. 

Herein, too, the fourfold characteristics of a Jaina recluse 
are given. He should be void of ail passion and deshes 
(visayesu sragvanitadisv asa akahksa tasya vasam adhlnatS, 
tadatito visayakahks5rahitah), should keep himself aloof from 
all kinds of traffic (‘nirarambhah’ parityaktakrsyadivyaparah.), 
should wipe off all /parigrahas’ (‘aparigraho bahyabhyantara- 
parigraharahitah) and remain absorbed in knowledge and 
meditation of Self, (‘jnanadhyanataporatnah’ jnanadhyana- 
tapamsy eva ratnani yasya etadgunavisisto yaff sa tapasvl 
guruh ‘prasasyate’ slaghyate). Comparing this with the 
fourfold restraint described in the Buddhist book, of 
course, we find no particular difference whatsoever. 
The Buddhist author at the outset says that ‘he 
lives restrained as regards all water.’ Now if you take its 
true sense, it means that a Jaina Muni keeps himself quite 
aloof from every kind of traffic. He could not himself take 
even the water for his use, which is a very essential thing 
for the upkeep of our daily life. This could be said in other 
words that a Jaina Mu^ii is quite ‘Nirarambhi.’ Here perhaps, 
it might be objected that the Buddhist author has not 
described this in clear words and as such it is doubtful 
to take his meaning in the above way. But I would 
explain this reason of writing in a riddle form, i. e., the 
Buddhist author meant to imitate the Tlrthahkara’s way 
of talking (Divya Dhvani) in an ironical fashion ; and hence 
he is scarcely quite clear. This points to the Jaina 

I, H. Q., DECEMBER, 1926 
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belief that a Tlrtbaiikara’s speech is understood by all, because 
one ‘Magadha Deva' interprets it in such a way that every 
creature present at the auspicious occasion easily grasps its 
meaning. Besides it that the restraint of water is really 
intended to point the ‘Nirararabha’ condition of a Jaina Mupii 
is apparent from the fact that taking water for use is a work 
cof a householder, who does not observe the Ahimsa vow in 
full, Svami Bat-takera confirms this view, while describing the 
‘Pindasuddhi’ or observances in connection with food. In 
the gatha “Adhakammuddesiya ajhovajheya etc.” the Acarya 
first makes this clear that the Udagama dosas are concerned 
with “Adhahakarma” i.e. activities of a layman in arrang- 
ing for pulling oneself on as a true householder. Hence this 
‘adhahakarma’ has connection with the layman only. The 
Muui will have nothing to do with his doings, because it is 
said that in exerting after the worldly business or in procuring 
water, food, etc. the six kinds of living organs are destroyed. 
And a Jaina Muni is under vow that he will never cause hurt 
to any living being by mind, speech and body. So the 
Adhahakarma i.e. acquiring and arranging food, w'ater 
etc. rests entirely on an Asamyaral (vowless) host. The 
Samyami (Muni) would have no concern with it. Conse- 
quently by referring to the restraint of water, the Buddhist 
author did mean nothing but the ‘Nirarambha’ condition 
of the Jaina Muui> as is denoted in the above Jaina sloka 
as a characteristic of a Jaina Mup.i. 

Next to it, the Buddhist author says that ‘He (Jaina 
Mupi) lives restrained as regards all evil,’ This restraint is 
quite in agreement with the first assertion of ^rl Samanta- 
bhadra, that the Jaina Muui is void of passions and desires, 
which are the sole causes of sin. Hence he lives restrained 
as regards all evil. Purther on, the Buddhist author says 
that the Jaina Mupi has washed away all evil. Being 
void of all sins, all evil he would naturally wash away. 
The third mark of distineiapn . in the above Jaina sloka is 
of the same meaning ; i,e, ‘Aparigraha.’ Outer and inner, 
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both kinds of Parigraha, has he washed away. Outer ‘Pari- 
graha' is nothing but clothes, house, money, relations, etc. ; 
and the worldly cravings, infatuations, passions, etc, are the 
inner ‘Parigrahas’. These both a Jaina Mujji keeps away from 
him. Lastly the Buddhist author says that ‘He lives suffused 
with the sense of evil held at bay.’ Similar is the last asser- 
tion of tte Jaina A-carya with regard to the mode of life of 
a Jaina Mujii. He says, the Jaina Muiii remains absorbed 
in the knowledge and meditation of Self, which means, in 
other words, that he is self-suffused and no evil can touch 
him. In this way we find the explanation of the ‘Catuyama 
Samvara’ of a Jaina Muni ; and the meaning of this difficult 
passage of tlie Buddhist book is quite clear from it. This 
surely does not refer to the four vows of Parsva, 

If there remains anything in this connection then it is 
but the words ‘Gatatto,’ ‘Yatatto* and ‘Thitatto,’ Of course 
the identical synonyms for them have not come to my notice 
so far in the Jaina ^Sstras, but the meaning of them could 
be traced in the Jaina Sastras.^ 

The following assertions of the IstopadeM of Sri Pujya 
Pada also denote the same fact : — 

Abhavac cittaviksepa ekante tattvasamsthitih. 

Abhysyed abhiyogena yogi tattvam nijatmanah 26. 

“He in whose mind no disturbances occur and who is established 
in the knowledge of the self such an ascetic should engage himself 
diligently in the contemplation of his soul, in a lonely place,” 

Bruvann api hi na vrute gacchann api na gacchati, 
Sthirlkrtatmatattvas tu paSyann api na pasyati. 41 
Kim idam kidrsam kasya kasmat kvety avisesayan, 

Svadeham api navaiti yogi yogaparayanah. 42. Idid. 

“He who has firmly established himself in the knowledge of the 
self such a one does not speak while speaking, does not move while 
moving and does not see while seeing. The ascetic^immersed in the 

I See the Pravancamsara (5) 6, 42) of Sri Kundakunda Acarya of 
the 1 st century A.D, 
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process of self-realisation has no awareness of even his body, being 
undisturbed by questions such as what is the soul ? What is its nature ? 
Who is its master ? From whom is it derived ? Where does it reside ? 
and the like. — (Discourse Divine). 

From those it is clear that the meaning of the words used 
by the Buddhist author are traceable in the Jaina Sastras, 
And it is most probable that the Jaina Muijis were known 
hy these special epithets at that time. 

The next reference in ‘ Dialogues’ , to which 1 would 

draw the attention of the reader is the ancient view of a soul in 
the form of ‘Eternalists.’ The Buddhist author there expresses 
the ancient view of the soul. He says that there are sophists 
who, having recollection of the previous births and dwelling 
places, etc. declare the eternity of the soul. These he divides 
into three according to the degree of recollection of previous 
births. The fourth group of upholders of this very view 
about the eternity of the soul are said to have reached to this 
belief by argumentations. All these four kinds of sophists are 
described to hold that the soul is eternal and the ivorld is 
giving birth to nothing new, is steadfast as a mountain peak, 
as a pillar firmly fixed ; and these living creatures though they 
transmigrate and pass away, fall from one state of existence 
and spring up in another, yet they are for ever and ever. Now 
though in connection with these beliefs the Buddhist author 
has not named the particular sect yet looking at the obvious 
similarities, I believe that they refer to the Samanas of Lord 
Parsva’s Tirtha, In the Jaina Purap.a3 we find this exact 
narration of knowing the past lives and upholding the eternity 
of the soul and the world. Eeally the Buddhist author 
condemns these theories but he has not been successful in his 
aim, because the above assertion clearly shows that though 
souls transmigrate yet they remain the same all round, i.e. it 
points to the Nis'caya (Eeal) and Vyavahara (Material) points 
of view of Jainism which the Buddhist author has failed to 
discriminate. . 

Fortunately it coincides with the Jaina narration further 
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on and the Jaioa Sastras describe the Jaina Munis of Pars Fa’s 
Tlrtha of different capacities.^ 

Amongst them KevalajnanI, SrutajnanI, AvadhijhanI and 
Vadi should be compared with those mentioned by the 
Buddhist author. These Munis really confirm their concep- 
tions of the soul and the world in the same way as described 
i in the above mentioned Buddhist passage, A similar list of 

the followers of Sri Parsva is, also, given in the Kalpasutra,® 
Thus it seems to hold with much accuracy that the Samanas 
referred to here who upheld their philosophical speculations 
in the above way, were J aina Mujiis of ^rl Pars va’s Tirtha. 

It is also noteworthy that these references of the authentic 
Buddhist book of old prove the credibility and authenticity 
of the Digambara Jaina Sastras further on than hitherto 
'* accepted. From these we, also, see that the Jaina concep- 

tions were the same even near Lord Mahavira’s predecessor 
BrI Parsva. 

# Kamta Prasad Jain 







Old Words and ll'ew Will 


“I have no words......” So sigh parting lovers, so feels 

the mother welcoming the dear home-comer, so stammers the 
man rescued by brother-man, so is aware the seer of hearer 
of new beauty, new truth. Will throbs as feeling inarticulate. 

But where, in calm persistence, man's will is registering 
and working the what and the how that he has pored over . 
and come to know, there he will seek words, there he will 
find names. This may be a difidcult task. He may find 
himself as a child in garments outgrown. He may have to 
clothe himself in garments of unwonted texture and shape. 

He may not find texture or shape available to clothe the > 

new worthiness in his growth. He will make use of the best 
he can find. But he will clothe himself. He will find words. 


And he will find words in proportion to his interest in 
the new knowledge - he will find words commensurate with 
the value, the worth he assigns to the fresh aspects he has 
won of life. Where once men will strongly about anything 
not accounted for in their stock of words, they will find a 
name for it. Language, old and new, is strewn with such 
increments. 

Again, where he has seen effects only and not causes, he 
will word the effects only. Where he has seen only effects 
and last, or proximate causes, he will not find names for the 
deeper lying causes. The day comes when he finds names 
for these also. And where the cause is that which transcends 
man’s personal, man’s racial experience, nor is bounded in his 
idea by that, he will find names for the cause which grow 
with his growth. 

Thus to say : — the orescent moon when “lying on its back” 
means windy weather, is to word one effect by another effect. 
To say : the noble eight- fold path in Buddhism is the way 
to Nirvana is, to express, in terms of the working of the 
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worthy will, the underlying cause : — that man, as man, wills 
his welfare in the best way he knows. To name the all 
transcending Will as paramdtman, or dharma, or the 
simmum honum, or ho theos, or the “power not ourselves 
that makes for righteousness” is, it may have been, the best 
available name for the highest fetch in one stage of one 
people’s growth. 

The new, the not seen before, the seen before but not 
understood^ — all this we come to clothe in words more or 
less fitting, more or less happily chosen. And with the new 
wording our life takes on, by so much, a richer meaning — a 
yet richer meaning, if the new words are what is called 
pregnant, — words that not only name the newly found, 
but point to a yet further harvest of what will come to be 
wrought, come to be understood, with what we are even now 
in travail. 

I have said that our zest in wording depends much on 
the worth we discern in that for which we seek new words. 
Is our welfare in any deep vital sense wrapped up in the 
new vision, the new synthesis ? If we deem it is not, we 
shall either remain wordless, or at best we shall remain con- 
tent with old terms, guess-words of our ignorance. 

Or again, our zest in wording depends much on the degree 
there is with us of faith and hope that we may and shall 
come to know, by our will efforts, things we are now not 
knowing as things understood, as things we call “natural 
laws.” Where faith and hope are met by the fiat : “We 
cannot know. We may not know. We cannot prove,” — 
there we feel little zest in wording. We are then not per- 
suaded that our welfare is deeply involved in our coming to 
know these things also as part of our life’s perspective and 
our life’s equipment. We say : “Let be !” and turn to 
other things. 

Take electricity — we have always’ been liable to be 
“struck by lightning,” but hitherto we, as peoples, have left 
it at that. Now that we are finding more and more, that 



we can enrich our life indefinitely by adapting to this and 
that purpose a natural force or mode of motion we call elec- 
tricity (a word built since the Middle Ages), we turn to 
this adapting or to these new adaptations with zest. And 
we accordingly eninch our tongue, wording them, with a 
vocabulary of new terras, from telegraph to marconigram, not 
one of which is in any dictionary older than the last century. 

But take the mode of motion in the man, the woman, who 
work, by body and yet are obviously not body — the mode 
of motion of them when body dies and is left to ways of 
motion that are just of body only — the way of disintegration, 
of resolution into other compounds — here we have as yet not 
faith, not hope that we can by willed effort come to know, 
as natural law, the way, the mode of motion thenceforth, 
of the man, the woman. 

And so we have no words ; no words for the nest state 
or stage of life ; no word for ourselves in that next state ; no 
word for the how or where of it — for to say “above” belongs 
to the old, dead ideas. We talk of the ‘‘dead” when we do 
not mean that which is dead. We talk of “spirits” when 
all the while we mean re-einbodied man. We talk of “soul” 
as something which has left “the man,” and we do not mean 
that. India to some extent has been wiser. For Jain and 
Buddhist, devatas or devas are not what we in the west term 
“gods” SQ much as men and women in the next state when 
they have merited happiness. “The ascetic has lied about 
me,” says an indignant soldier, visitor from “beyond the 
grave”, to Gotaraa. “I am not in hell ; I am a deva in the 
Tavatimsa (the next) world.” And yet so little has baen 
the serious attention devoted to this all-important matter 
for every one of us : — What is ray life’s next step, should 
the body die to-morrow ? — that most scriptures old and new 
slur over the whole question and launch us into misty vague- 
ness. And so do they side-track the matter, that we are 
puzzled to follow up their one clear implication that man; 
|?herever man be, works embodied, not disembodied. . 
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To only two conclusions can we reasonably come: — the 
first is, that neither does the Indian any more, as yet, than 
the western mind worth the way that is about to be my 
way, your way. Let them once be persuaded that it belongs 
very urgently to our welfare in the deepest sense to be less 
ignorant than we all are herein, then shall we find words. 
We shall find words because we shall will to find what we 
need. The way of the man and the woman will have become 
as important in our perspective as the way of electricity. 
We shall “more-worth” the one as we do the other. Electri- 
city brings the earth more to our hen. The science of the 
world -way will bring the next state more to our ken. We 
shall know better what to will, what to do, if only we can 
extend a little further the rays of our light. 

The second is, that neither does the Indian mind, any 
more than the western mind realize and worth the driving 
power of concerted wills, when once the willed end is 
worthed. Concerted wills have done ranch, in my country, 
that the more inert bulk of willers who drifted wdth tradition 
did not like or will. We created a navy to save our in- 
dependence ; we approved of plantations, yet we strove to 
end the slave-trade ; we distrusted education, yet we carried 
out free elementary education to every child ; we hated 
standing armies, yet in three years we created an immense 
army ; we prize our individualism, yet we have come to stand 
by the League of Nations. All the while the more inert bulk 
has sneered and drifted, but a sufficient number of concerted 
willers have willed for the rest and have done the work. 

But zest in the new findings of science ignores that which 
is as yet the blind spot in the eye of science. Zest too, in the 
study of the past, in the study of men, not ‘man’, turns 
from that which lies right across the way of you, of me. 
And the malaria has infected the teachers of the old creeds. 
They have no new message to give us to place beside the 
new dogmas of science and history. They tend to pare down 
their wisdom of the world-way to systems of ethics. 

DECEMBER, I 926 ,90 


And so we have no words. 

When man developed the entrancing sport of naming, he 
found words for what life’s great adventure brought him. 
We read of Adam naming interesting beasts as they passed 
before him, even as, long after, Gotama Sakyamuni was 
depicted as naming the interesting ways of the mind- world. 
Man was slower and cltimsier in finding words for the hidden 
things, the beginnings, the changes, the not fully understood, 
the unseen not-self. 

But in that this was enormously interesting, in that an 
inner prompting bade him seek refuge from all his many 
perils, many foes, in an unseen Warding, mightier than 
himself, he sought after and he wondered about It, He 
had no words. But some few among the rest had been 
able to hear, to see where, in the many, was neither hearing 
nor sight. Borne few had either learnt to lend their will 
to be willed by unseen willers, or were born able so to lend it. 
To them the many left the wording, the calling of unseen 
aid. The many called those few their priests, seers, 
celebrants, “medicine-men”, intermediaries, linking them 
with warders unseen but surely there. 

-In time the intermediaries having found words of appeal 
for warding, and having handed them on in fixed forms, 
with ritual of act enhancing them, the formulas outlived the 
worders. and the words came to be clothed in the sanctity 
of things long lasting. But while the words lasted unchanging, 
men lived and willed, worked and grew, and worded them- 
selves, growing, and changing in what they worthed. So 
at length the unchanging ritual-words were old and hoary ; 
they were no more the expression of the living will, but 
in many ways were dying and dead. And the living 
chanters of them, wording by them the unseen world, 
became, for all their words, wordless. Men had got round 
or beyond this or that in the old vision, the old way of 
picturing. Will had been at work, and was grasping afresh 
and wording otherwise, Man still looked to the unseen, but 
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in ib he saw a welfare and a warding as a way towards which 
he had been growing, — past which he would one day grow. 

And among these newer willers was here and there a man 
who had been willed to work in uttering things the many 
needed for their welfare to know. Such a man felt that the 
chanters had become mere imitators, repeaters of old things, 
men of I’ite and routine, teachers of the husks of truth, 
unable to guide or to express the newer will which was 
seeking new wording, or new depth in old wording. He 
uttered that newer will. 

We have such a crisis in the life of India. Along the 
great watershed of the Ganges, in the sixth century before 
Christ, the day arose when the hereditary order or inter- 
mediaries, the brahmans, had fallen away from being the 
“live wires” they once had been. Still was it reckoned by 
all serious souls, brahman and not brahman, that to be seeker 
and worder of warding in the unseen was work of highest 
worth. But on the one hand, the brahman still claimed, 
in ^ virtue of his birth, a class-monopoly in that seeking and 
that wording, whether in conduct he lived or did not live 
worthily ; on the other hand, it was dawning on an ever 
greater number, that neither caste and privilege, nor sacrifice 
and invocation were the way leading to warding by the 
unseen. A new standard of values was rising. The life of 
the man it was that made him, or made him nob, very brah- 
man, very “worthy (arahan).” 

And with this new conception of the way to the unseen 
welfare, the wording of man’s outlook thereon had changed. 
The old words ceased to have weight. To know the Vedas 
no longer impressed. Sacrifice seemed much ado about some- 
thing grown unworthy, rites that worried men and tortured 
beasts, or offered the unfit to the unneeding : — 

“For Brahma feedetk not on food like that I” 

And fire-tending and bathing had become empty symbols. 
But slla : — here lay the very rook-bed of the true Brahma- 
life j karman ; — here was the arena of man’s victory or 
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defeat ; marga : — here was no mere day's journey from village 
to town. It was The Way. Sargsara too v/ay— a word 
unknown to the older mantras— it was the way all men must 
go; hut Margo, was the way man might will, or not will to go, 
the way of the worlds to worlds’ end. No longer was life 
a mere rolling on ‘twixt births and dying j it was a way, a 
means, of advance past what man was to what he might 
become, marked by milestones of will-explosions in resolve 
and aspiration. It was a great tramping, forth-faring host 
of living creatures, of many worlds, no matter what their 
birth, breed, station, all bent on progress in the way to way’s 
end. New words too grew up for way’s end. Svarga, oi 
happiness too earthlike and transient, gave way to Nirvana. 
And moJcsa, wording a new feeling for liberty, unknown 
when, for the imigrant Aryan, only solidarity had been 
possible, now pointed, with Nirvana, to an utter “Well,’’ but 
conceived negatively as riddance. 

The quickened will thus working and wording prevailed 
till the Cults of the Way were forces to be reckoned with 
by rulers, Asoka, frightful fratricide at the start, was a 
notable opportunist. He marked the strength of the Jain 
and Buddhist ethical reforms, and fathered both them and 
brahmans very cleverly, establishing in peace and worthiness 
his blood-based sovereignty. 



Here there is much I would say on what befell this new 
will and new wording in the warders of it as the years rolled 
on. But let it wait for another occasion. To-day it is with 
the very great significance in our having words or not having 
words that I end my say. 

To-day we are earnestly looking back over our shoulder 
at these old-world, and other much older-world, leavings. 
This has its uses. 

It is still my conviction that inquiries into the bases — 


I Buddhism (Home University Library), p. 248, 
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also into the growth— -of ancient thought may become a 
living force in present evolution, even as the explorer, carving 
a way to the forward view, turns to adjust his bearings by 
some rearward range of hills with kindred trend. But we 
tend to overlook how heavy a tax it is levying on our will’s 
creative energy in seeking and in wording the new. Because 
of its absorbing just those wills who are not attracted by 
research in the world of matter, but who are attracted by 
research into the world of the man himself, his becoming and 
his accomplishment, the residue of the will-force left to look 
at this latter world, and not to look backward, but straight 
ahead is sadly to seek. 

And because there is so little will-work being done not 
in what man has been, but in what he has come to be and 
may become, we have no new or quickened wording on it. 

In those old-world leavings we shall win no new treasures 
in the fields where we dig. At the worst we only come upon 
wardrobes of cast-off clothes, cupboards of bones. At the 
best we come upon some old world-wording that once was 
new. If now it has a new message for us, it is because we 
have been slothful and dull not to have worked it out for 
ourselves. We learn old things we did not know, and that 
is well so far as it goes. But by this very poring over the 
old, our life and outlook are moulded by the limitations of 
the old. We live and think in worlds where the king, — 
conqueror and little god, — is enthroned, victims at his 
feet, offerings before him ; in worlds with an under-world 
of prisoner and slave, courtier and woman ; in worlds 
where welfare is of the body, of the dominant class, 
where growth, success, progress is of material things, 
rather than of character, or of world-amity ; in worlds 
where the earth is mainly unknown, and the outlook 
over it very ignorant ; in worlds where worth is rated by 
power, by ruthlessness, by victory in war, not by increase 
in the welfare of man as man. And all of it, save some 
immortal world-words, which we either have taken or should 
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have taken up into our lives, all is dead of a dead world. 
The living men, the living women, whose were these husks 
so long ago, what of them ? We are deaf, as we dig, to that 
old world- word which is ever quick : — why seek ye the 
living among the dead — the live men among the dead things ? 
Of them we say, our eyes full of dead things, they are Just 
“the dead.” Of some thousands mostly naiiieless, we saj^ 
“Their name liyetk for ever more : — ”so we echo the word of 
a mainly dead writing, wording it in a wrong way because 
we pore over dead old things. 

Those of us who would work and word in the field of man 
as user of body, are as heirs for whom a kingdom waits, 
while we are searching to make good our claim to it. Let us 
enter upon our kingdom. The men of old entered upon theirs. 
They spent little time recreating their past when they did so. 
They worded their present, when they were really world- 
worders. They worded truly, for their present, that was 
they. But their present, that is not ice. We are changed. 
Not only is our world new ; the man, the woman, the soul 
that we are, is not persistently old. Hence is the wording 
we have to give no more the same. We can be the vivid, 
the true worders only of that which we now are. We can 
word what the past did not know, did not want to know, 
was not ready to know. Even the child of Asia, even the 
Indian words new ideals, words his old world-words as he 
never used to. Into the bottles of ancient wisdom we pour 
our newer wording of our newer out-growths, the while we 
say, Let the ancient teaching be our guide i Nay, all the 
guidance it can give us, as old wisdom, is that we can by 
it measure how far we have come. Herein it may give us 
a wording we should else be slower to come by. For it will 
show us the names we need by the measure of words which 
the old world had not, and was not aware that it needed. 

Our chief creative energy to-day is willing work in the 
world of matter. There, working, to come to know, we find 
ew wording j— -h^mes of elemental substances not known 
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before; names of elemental forces not dreamt of before: 
ion, proton, electron ; name of new ways and means for man’s 
rushing to meet and word his fellows, conquering space. Ifere 
has creative energy been at work, finding and naming like 
a very Adam. But we do not see corresponding energy at 
work in that world of willers who seek to know the new, the 
unknown, the possibly knowable about not matter but man, 
about not men’s bodies but about the man who uses body, 
about not the mind or will, but about man as wielding it. 
Such wills are either burying themselves in the past, seek- 
ing the living among the dead, or they are following too 
servilely, as to mind, the way of research in matter, seeking 
man in his animal body, his “herd” mind, or explaining him 
by repressed and stunted growth of will. 

Nor are such wills preparing our sons to be more fruitful 
workers in the field of the man and of the world-way of him 
and of what he may become. Eight to twelve precious years 
are too often filled with what we frankly call “dead” languages. 
This means firstly, that their young outlook is narrowed 
(we deem complacently it is widened) by the leavings and 
the wordings of an outgrown past ; secondly, that they go 
forth among their fellow-men, not equipped as once were 
learned men, with a common tongue containing such written 
wisdom as we once had, but crippled and dumb for want of 
means of access. When they travel or write, they are still 
"self-islanded, self-frontiered by the one and only live tongue 
they can speak. They are as deaf-mutes. The intermediary 
they most need is not the priest, but the interpreter. They 
cannot feel the pulse that throbs in the native tongue of 
other fellow men ; they cannot discuss together the common 
good, the outlook before man ; they cannot be forwarding 
the international training in world-peace, world-citizenship, 
world -warding. 

So do we hinder ourselves where we might be moving 
on together. So do we make a little world where we might 
be in a greater one. So do we harness our vision to a corner, 
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in time and space, of our world, when ours, as man, is the 
way of all the worlds, of earth and the rest. We are brave 
workers, but we tie our arms. We are swift to find words 
where will works, but we gag ourselves. When we have so 
worked that we can name, our will as from a spring-board 
bounds forward to find the new name, the “more-word” Now 
are we wordy, not worded. Our books are largely cud- 
chewers. We do not know what more-wording may not 
come, once our wills are set to find new pasture, new worlds 
to conquer, once we fare forth to word the new and not only 
and not so very much the old. 

C. A. P. Ehts Davids 
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(5) The Kusa-dvipa was bounded by the Sea of Sut'a 
(wine) which is the Sanskritised form of the Sea of Sarain as 
the Caspian Sea was calledA The Sea of Sarain is perhaps 
a corruption of the Sea of SMruoan by which name the 
Caspian Sea was known ; or perhaps the Sea of Sura is a 
corruption of the Sea of the Surahhis or Khorasmii, as they 
lived in Kharism close to the Caspian Sea^ : at least the 
northern portion of the Caspian Sea was called the Sea 
of Sura. It should be stated here that both Surabhi and 
Sura (wine) rose from the Ksira Sagara when it was churned 
by the gods and Asuras.® It is not likely that “Sarain 
could have been derived from Sari, the capital of Mezanderan, 
a very important trading town, which, however, is about nine 
hours’ journey from the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. 

1 Sir Henry Yule’s Marco-polo, voL ii, p. 494. 

2 Udyoga, ch. 109.' , 3 P.,' pt. I, ch. 9. 
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In the Varaba Puraiia’' Kusa-dvlpa is said to be bounded by 
the Sea of Ksira, which, as. stated before, is the Sanskritised 
form of Shirwan, that is the Caspian Sea, Kusa-dvipa 
derived its name perhaps from the Kushaus, a very powerful 
tribe of the Huns, who were also called the Great Yue-ehis 
or Haitalite Huns,® and who lived between the Jaxartes 
and the Chu rivers.^ Their country was called Kushan^ 
which was included in this dvipa or division. A section 
of this tribe called the Little Yue-chi occupied Kabul, 
and the famous Kaniska of Gandhara belonged to this dynasty. 
It is however more probable that Kusa-dvIpa derived its 
name from the mountain called Caucasus which is another 
form or corruption of Koh Kus or the “Mountain of Kosh” 
or Kusesaya mountain of the Puranas, included in this dvipa 
(division). The vaovd Kma~dvipa still subsists in the name 
of Circassia (Cir-kosh-ia) and Caucasia (Koh-kas-ia). Kusa- 
dvipa appears to have been the original home of the Daityas 
and Danavas. (6) Kraun,oa-dvIpa was bounded by the Dadhi 
Sagara (Sea of Curd)® or the Sea of Aral which was most 
probably called the Sea of i)aAae from a famous Scythie 
tribe which lived on the Upper Jaxartes and evidently on the 
shore of this lake,® The whole of Central Asia was called 
after their name “the country of the Dahis” The Sea of 
Aral was also called Daria-i-Kharism, and it is stated that 
the Caspian Sea has communication with the Sea of Aral or 
in other words, the Sea of the Inspissated Milk communicates 
with the Sea of Curdled Milk.® The word ‘Aral’ in Turkish 

. I Varaha P., ch. 87. 

2 Dr, Modi’s Early History of the Huns in JBBRAS.i vol. xxiv, 
p. S68. 

3 Vincent Smith’s Early History of India, ch, x, p, 218. 

4 JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, p. 569. 

5 Varaha P,, ch. 88. 6 JBBRAS., vol, xxiv, p. 548. 

7 Farvardin Vast (xiii) in vol. xxiii ; JBBRAS,, vol. xxiv, 
p. 548- 

8 Vambery’s History of Bokhara, p. 9 note. 
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means ‘between’, that is, between the Jaxarbes and the Oxus. ^ 
It is therefore a descriptive name. The Kraunca-dvlpa most 
probably derived its name from Kuchar, Koutcha, or Kncha 
which in ancient time constituted one of the four territories of 
Eastern Turkestan and an important Buddhist settlement. 
It was situated on the great caravan route between the East 
and the West.® (7) Plalcsa.-dvlpa is also called Sveta-dvipa® 
and Gomeda-dvlpa.^ This Bvipa is called ^veta, because the 
river Sveta, now called the Swat, flowed through it and 
it comprised the Swat valley known in ancient times by 
the name of Udyana. The inhabitants of this Dvipa were 
worshippers of Visnu,® of course, in his form of Buddha. 
It is called Plaksa-dvipa as it derived that name from a 
Plaksa tree, now called Pilu tree {Salvadora Persi'ca). It 
is recorded by Sung-yun that Buddha, when he visited Udyana, 
planted there a Dantakastha (tooth-stick) which grew into a 
lofty tree. The Tartars called it Polu tree.® It is called 
Gomeda-dvipa from the Goineda mountain, as the A.ltai 
Range was called evidently from the Gobi desert, of which 
it formed the northern boundary, and a chain of this mountain 
traverses the desert on its western side. It was bounded on one 
side by the Lavatia Sdgara or the Indian Ocean’’ and on 
another side by (S'l'adu-j'aZa (sweet- water),® which is perhaps 
the Sanskritised form of TcJia-dun, a river of Mongolia, 
Tchi being a Turkish word for river. It also appears from the 
Bhagavata® that the river Ahgiia is evidently the river 
An<yora which falls into the Lake Baikal in Siberia, ^veta- 

1 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara^ vol iii, p: 163. 

2 Boiver Manuscript^ Introduction, p. i ; Vincent Smith’s Early 
History of India, p. 187. 

3 MHL, Bhisma, ch. 12. 4 Varaha P., ch. 89, 

5 K%rma P„ ch, .49. 

‘6 Travels of Sung-Yun in BeaBs Records oj the Western Countries^ 
\ Introduction, p, xcvL _ 

t 7 Brahma%IaP,^dki.'^2, 8 P., ch. 50. 

I' 9 Bkagamta^NtC&T 20 ^ ^ - 
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dvipa contained a (country) called TJttara (north) 

Kuru-dvipa, the corruption of which is Kor-ia, which was 
situated on the south of the Northern Ocean. ^ There can 
be no doubt therefore that Plaksa-dvipa comprised all the 
countries to the north of India, including China, Mongolia 
and a part of Siberia. Some of the Puranas confound Plaksa 
with Puskara-dvipa, The seven principal divisions called 
Mafia dvl'pa'* in the Agni Puran.a comprise.! sub-“d^Ipas’’ 
or “Dias,’’ which meant countries, as may be traced in Assur- 
ia (Ashur-dia), Armen-ia (Ramaua-® or Rama:g.iyaka-dvlpa), 
Sarma-tia (Sarma or Sarama-tia or dia, the country of 
Sarama), Kor-ia (Kuru-dvIpa), Med-ia (Madra or Mad-dia), 
etc., where “ia” stands for “dia.” Asia is a corruption of aspa 
(or aswa) and dvipa {dia or ia) ; it means the region of 
horses, i.e. the home of the Turanian race, lur implying 
the fleetness of a horse. Similarly Arab-ia means the country 
of the Arabs, Mongolia the country of the Mongols. In short 
dvipa or its corruption “dia” or “ia’’ when applied to a 
“Maha-dvipa’’ meant a ‘^division," when applied to a sub- 
“dvipa” in any Maha-dvIpa, it meant a '‘country” 

It will be remarked that of the seven divisions into 
which Asia was divided, the Jambu-dvipa (India) 
was inhabited by the Indo-Aryans. The Saka- 
dvipa, of which the northern boundaries were 
the Caspian Sea and the river Iksu or the 
Oxus, was inhabited by the Iranians and the 
Turanians, that is those Turanians who had come 
under the influence of Indian civilisation, and 
hence the Oxus was considered to be the “old boundary 
line between Iran and Turan.”® ^alraala-dvlpa was inhabited* 
by people who belonged to the Semitic race, while the 

1 Brahtmndu P., ch. 44, vs. 37, 38 ; ch. 48, v. i2. 

2 Bhagavata, V, ch. 20 , where Ramanaka is mentioned as a varsa 
(country) in ^almala-dvlpa. 

3 ys.’aiaet'fs History of Bokhara, -^,11. • 
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reiuaitiing four divisions were exclusively occupied by nations 
who belonged to the Turanian stock. Excepting the name of 
Iiavwia-{stdh) Sagara which surrounded Jainbu-dvlpa, with 
the state of which the ancient Hindus were fully acqrraiiited, 
the names of the other six SSgaras were borrowed from 
the Turanian language and absorbed in Sanskrit and trans- 
formed into words which closely resembled the original 
words in sound, but were quite different in meaning, as 
Shirwan was changed into Kslra (milk), Sarain into Sum 
(wine), Urythras into Qhrta (clarified butter), Dahi into 
Dadhi (curd), Oxus (Aksu) into Iksu (sugarcane juice), and 
Tdha-dun into (sweet-water). The ancient Hindus 
cannot possibly have believed in such absurdities as oceans 
of Milk, Curd, Sugar, Cane-juice, etc. We must give them 
credit for possessing at least some amount of common sense. 
The names were records of old nomenclature •, they under- 
went changes by lapse of time, and then ridiculous inter- 
pretations were put on them during the dark age of the 
Hali-yuga, showing symptoms that generally precede the 
downfall of a nation. 

It will be observed that notwithstanding the changes 

o '.O', 

that have been brought about by the lapse of time in the 
names of places, rivers and mountains and the 
names of the inhabitants, both in Sanskrit and 
Turanian, of Rasatala and Scythia, the resem- 
blance in the corresponding names in the two 
languages is yet remarkably striking, and the 
names are so considerable that their resemblance cannot 
be considered as merely accidental. It would not he reason- 
able to deny the identity of the two countries, especially 
when the inference based upon the resemblance of names is 
corroborated by various other facts and circumstances. 
Further researches will clear up many obscurities which still 
hang round several facts connected with the subject, and 
it is hoped that some of the hymns at least of the Eg- Veda, 

^ which have heen;interpreljed.:l)y!:SayaiQa: and other commentar 
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tors as figurative descriptions of Nature when her elements 
are at tumultuous war or in serene repose, may be found 
possible to explain by the ligtrt of traditions of other nations 
who lived near the original home of the Aryans, as expressions 
of feelings of the human heart based upon facts and 
incidents of real life. According to Professor Weber the 
major portion of the Rg-Veda Samhita was composed before 
the Aryan migration to India. ^ 

It appears from the ancient Hindu works that even at a 
very remote period the Scythic or Hunnie tribes extended 
their inroads to India in search of food and 
Turanian or fodder. They were a nomadic race, and did nob 
tfe^entsTit cultivate land, but lived only upon milk 

India. and fishes, and the roots of some trees and the 

half-cooked flesh of animals. At the time of the 
Ramayapa, as Stated before, we find the Massagetse or “the 
Great Gate”, as symbolised in Jatayu, occupying Dandaka- 
ra^ya, and nearly the whole of the Deccan was interspersed 
with Raksasa settlements. They were Turanians, and it is 
very probable that the language introduced by these races 
formed the basis of the ‘‘Tamulic or the language of the 
Deccan”, one of the four classes into which Professor Max 
Muller has divided the Southern Turanian family of language.® 
The RSmayaiia also mentions a colony of Yaksas in the 
Himalaya and a tribe of Daityas under Madhu in Madhuvana 
or Mathura,® and it likewise speaks of • Gandharva-defe, the 
Gadara of the Behistun inscription, where a tribe of Scythic 
Gandarians must have established itself long before the Rama- 
yap.a was composed.^ The HaLhaya tribe lived on the bank 
of the Narmada at the time of the RamSyaija.® They evi- 

1 Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p; ^3. 

2 Science of Language, vo\. l,p. 

3 Rd may ana, Uttara, chs. 31, 74. 

4 Ibid,, Uttara, ch. 113. • - - ^ 

5 Ibid., Uttara, ch. 36. - 
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dently belonged to the Hunnic tribe of Hui-he, ^ the ancestors 
of the Usbeks who had originally settled near Khotan, Kash- 
gar, and other places. At the time of the Mahabharata 
almost the whole of the Punjab, called Arat^a, was occupied 
by Soythic tribes, especially by the Bahikas.® The Bahikas 
lived in the country of Madra, and therefore they were also 
called Madras. In short, according to Papini and Patanjali 
Bahika was another name for the Panjab.® It appears that 
Bahika is an abbreviation of Balhika of the RamayapLa,^ and 
Balhika is the Sanskritised form of Balkh, the capital of 
Bactriana.® It is therefore clear that Scythio tribes from 
Bactriana occupied the Punjab at a very remote period. 
It appears also that the Supari 5 .a or Garuda tribe lived in 
Guzerat. Prom the story of IJlapI it appears that a Hunnic 
tribe lived at Gangadvara or Hardwar.® There were Raksasa 
settlements also between Varanavata and Ekacakra,’ that is 
between Mirat and Itawah; and also in Magadha. ® These 
tribes belonged to the Turanian race. There can be no doubt 
that at the time of the Mahabharata many Hunnic tribes 
inhabited various parts of India,® and the snake-sacrifice of 
Janmejaya means only a compaign of extermination of the 
Nagas or Huns to avenge the treacherous assasination of his 
father Pariksit by a NSga of the Tochari tribe. It is stated 
that the first tribe whom Alexander met after leaving the 
great confluence at Uehh in Sindh, when he invadded India 
in the 4)th century B. C.. was the Sogdoi, whom Saint-Martin 
considers to be the same as Sogdians,^® that is the people of 

1 For the name, see Prof. Max Muller’s Science of Language. 

2 Mbh., Karna P., chs. 44. 45. 

3 Indian Antiquary, vol. I. p. 23 , 

4 Ramayana, Ayodhya K., ch. 58, 

5 Brhat-samhita, ch. 18 ; JASB., 1838, p. 630. 

6 Mbk,, Adi, ch, 2:4. 7 Ibid., Adi, chs. 155, 160, 

8 Sabha, ch. 16. 

9 See Fausboll’s Mythology, p. 29. 

10 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 354. 
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Sogdiana or Sogdoi, the Chagzai of the Mahomedan historians, 
who must have invaded Sindh and settled there at least at the 
time of the Mahabharata,^ which classifies the people of Sindh 
with the Madrakas and other Scythic tribes in their manners 
and customs, and states that they are Mlecehas and irre- 
ligious and that they are natives of a sinful country. Sogdiana 
is the modern kingdom of Bokhara, and hence the Sogdoi of 
Sindh at the time of Alexander must have belonged to the 
Hunnie tribe called Ephthalites, and also BEaetalites, who 
lived in the valey of the oxus and whose principal centres 
were Balkh, Bokhara and othor places.® It is therefore evi- 
dent that from the name of Ephthalite or Elapatra of the 
Mahabharata and Buddhist works, their principal town was 
called Patala (modern Hyderabad)® and the whole of the 
Indus Delta was called Patalene.^ The Puranas® also refer to 
the Scythian inhabitants on the banks of the Yamuna, Gumti 
and Nerbuda. The names ofNegapatam, Uragapura (modern 
Uraiyur or Trichinopoly), etc. indicate Hunnie settlements 
in Southern India. To an unbiassed mind many of the argu- 
ments advanced by Dr. Spooner in favour of the identity of 
the Mauryas with the Maura vas appear to be reasonable.® 
Maurava was the name of the people of Merv (Marv), and 

1 Mbh„ Karna P., ch, 41. 

2 Dr. Modi’s Early History of the Huns in JBBRAS., vol. xxiv, 
pp. 562, 567. 

3 McCrindle’s Invasion of India by Alexander the Great, p. 356. ■ 
Patala has also been identified with Tatta and Minnagar (Burnes’ 
Travels into Bokhara, vol. I, p. 27 j SchofF’s Periplus), Min or Ming 
being the name of a tribe of Usbeks. Min is also an Indian name 
for the Scythians (McCrindle’s Commerce and Navigation of the 
Erythrean Sea, p. 109 note). 

4 Strabo, bk. XV, ch. I, 33 ; McCrindle’s Ancient India as 
described by Megasthenes and Arrian, -g. 1%^ not&. 

5 Markandeya P., chs. 22, 23. 

6 Dr. Spooner’s Zoroastrian Period of Indian History in JR AS,, 
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Merv is tlie ancient Margine or Marginia of Ptolemy,^ and 
there is a close resemblance in sound between Maurya and 
Margine, and Merv according to some authorities was the 
“cradle of the Aryan race”.® Magadha, according to Dr. 
Spooner, was peopled by the Magas or Magians of Scythia.® 
According to the Puran,as, Magas, the Magi of Strabo, 
were the priest class, and the Magadhas formed the warrior 
class of ^akadvlpa.'^ The statement of Dr. Spooner appears 
to be confirmed by the Mahabharata® which says that 
Prthu assigned Magadha to the Magadhas for their resi- 
dence, though the word “Magadhas” there mean “panegyrists” 
which is the later application of the term, but it should be 
observed that the priest of Prthu was Sukracarya, who was 
the Daitya-guru. Jarasandha, king of Magadha, was an 
Asura.® The story of uniting the two parts of his body by a 
RaksasI named Jara at his birth is a figurative way of saying 
that he was born of a Hindu father by a Huunie mother. Dr. 
Spooner has rightly come to the conclusion that the ^akya 
tribe of Kapilavastu, to which Buddha belonged, originally 
came from Sakadvipa, as the custom of marrying one’s own 
sister, as the ancestors of the ^akyas used to do, was prevalent 
among the Scythian and other non-Aryan races, especially 
those who followed the Zoroastrian religion.^ Yistaspa, king 
of Bactria, married his sister Hutos, and the ancient Egyp- 
tians married their own sisters.® The wprd^ Bdhya has evi- 
dently been derived from the word ^aka. Manu® mentions 
some tribes as Yratya Ksatriyas for the ruling class called 

1 Bretschneider’s Medieval India, vol, ii, p. 103. 

2 fRAS., 1915, p. 407. 3 Idid, pp. 422-27. 

4 Kurma P., Purva, ch. 49 ; Strabo, bk. xv, ch. iii, 13-15. 

5 JfM., ^anti, ch. 59. 

6 Ibid., ch. 340. 7 JRAS., 1915, pp. 438-40. 

8 Maspero’s Dawn of Civilization, pp. 50, 5 r. 

9 Manusayfhitd, x, 20, 22 ; — 

Jkallo mailed ca rafanyad vroitydn nicchivireva ca, 
na^ ca karai^k caiva kkaso drdvi^a eva ca, - . . : 
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“RSjanya” who were without the Saijislcara or sacrament of 
the sacerdotal thread, which signifies that they were foreign 
iion-aryan “warriors” admitted into Hindu community, that is, 
they were invested with the sacred thread after the expiry of 
the prescribed period of initiation, and he mentions among 
them Jhalla, Malla, Nafa, Kara^a, Khasa, Dravida and 
others. The Jhallas were the Jhala clan of the Rajputs who 
from their original settlement in Sindh migrated into Kathiawar 
(SurSstra). They gave their name to the division called 
Jhalawar. The Mallas were evidently the Mallas of Kusl- 
nagara where Buddha died, and the Natas were the NSta 
(or Naya) clan of the Ksatriyas of Kuiidagama, a suburb of 
of Vaisall, from which Mahavira, the founder of Jaina religion, 
hailed.^ According to Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusa^a 
the Kara^as were a Scythic tribe of Central Asia and were 
probably the inhabitants of Khaurana of Ptolemy.® The 
word Karwia and Kusatia, Kwei-shwang of the Chinese 
travellers, are according to Beal, only different forms of the 
same word. The Yue-chi king Kani§ka was a Kusaopia, 
and his inscribed coins bear the legend of “Kanyski Korano”, 
The Yue*chis were a tribe of the Turks.® The Kara^ias 
form a well-known Hindu caste and live in various parts of 
India ; they have now become thoroughly Hinduised. The 
Karaflas therefore were originally inhabitants of “Skythia” 
and were ^akas. According to Professor Monier Williams, 
the Khasas or Khasias are the representatives of “wild Tartar 
tribes” who marry their brothers’ widows ; they were per- 
haps the Cossei of Strabo, The Dravidas or Dravidian races 
came from Central Asia, and their language shows that they 


1 Dr.Hoernle’s Uvasagadasapy p. 4. 

2 JASB., 1902, pp. 162, 163— -S. C. Vidyabhusana’s Vratya atid 
Baikkara Theories of Caste. 

3 Beal’s Records of Western Countriest vol. I, p. 56 pote 37. 
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were Turanians.^ Prof. Monier Williams calls tlie Dravi4as 
“out-caste Ksatriyas” by whicb. he means “Vratya Ksatri- 
yas”® The peculiar custom by which property of the Dravi- 
dian races, as the Nairs, etc., of Malabar, Travaucore, Goehin 
and other parts of Southern India, devolves upon the sisters’ 
sons, if it be not the survival of their ancestral custom of 
marrying sisters at a remote period, indicates that the type 
of polyandry that prevails among the Nairs and others, is 
somewhat similar to that which prevailed among the early 
Semites.® Ragozin also thinks that the Pravidians were 
Nagas, not because they were Huns, but because the Serpent 
(Naga) was their symbol of the Earth. ^ The story of 
•Paras urama shows that the real Ksatriyas of India were 
nearly extinct at the time of the Ramayana by their 
constant wars with the foreign invaders and that the con- 
querers were afterwards admitted into the Hindu community 
as Vratya (or spurious) Ksatriyas in the place of those whose 
countries they occupied. Daring the Vedio period the Vratyas 
were considered as nomads® which indicates that they were 
Scythians ; other non-Aryan immigrants also settled in India. 
The Vratyas were not Mulattos, as the word has been 
interpreted.® On account of these Hunnic settlements we have 
got counterparts of some cities and countries of Central Asia 
in India, e.g. for Bokhara we; have Puskara in Rajputana, 
for Balkh Balhika or Bahika, for Media Madra. The long 
residence of the Scythie tribes in India brought them into 
close contact with the Aryans. Hence we find intermarriages 

1 Prof. Monier Williams’ Indian Wisdom^ p. 312 note, Intro, 
p. XXX, note 2 ; Sukraniti, iv, 5, 98 ; Mr. E. J. Rapson’s Ancient 
India , p. 29. 

2 Indian Wisdom, p. 236, note 2. 

3 Encyclopaedia' of Rdi^on and Ethics, vol. viii, p, 467. 

4 Ragozin’s 308. 

5 Vedic Index, vol. I, p. 342. 

6 /.^45if.ti874,'p.::2S4;V': ' 
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taking place between these two different races at the time 
of the Mahabharata. Yayati married Sarmistha, daughter 
of the Daitya Vrsaparvan, and DevayanI, 
marriages. daughter of ^ukracarya who was the priest of 
the Daityas and grandson of Hiraiiyakasipu by 
his daughter Kavya.^ Pa^-du married MadrI, sister of 
Salya, king of Madra, who belonged to the Scythie tribe 
of Balhika or Balkh. Bhima married a Eaksasi, and 
by her he had a son namod Ghatotkaca^; and Arjuna 
married UlapI, daughter of a Naga®. Kamsa, king of 
Mathura of the Blioja dynasty, married Jarasandha’s 
daughters,^ and Krsua’s grandson Aniruddha married 'Osa, 
daughter of Asura Ba?^a®. That such marriages have taken 
place between the princes and princesses of India with 
those of the Huns is a matter of history. A ^atavShana 
prince named Gautamiputra Satakar^l, who was a Hindu, was 
married to a daughter of Mahaiksatrapa RudradSman, who 
was Saka ; Yasahkar^ia, king of Oedi, was married to a Huua 
princess AhalladevI®. Such marriages and intercourse with 
Hunnic tribes must have influenced Hindu civilisation and 
produced very great changes in the manners and customs of 
the ancient Hindus. Many of the customs were modified, 
and many new customs and practices, borrowed from the 
Turanian races, came into existence. It is very probable that 
Raksasa and Gandharva forms of marriage were adopted by 
the ancient Hindus, as the terms indicate, from the Scythie 
races ; and the description of a Gretna Green marriage of 
the Turks, where the bridegroom was unable to pay the 


1 VSyu Pura'nAt ch. 65. 

2 Mbh., Adi, ch. 155. 

3 Ibid., Adi, ch. 214. 

4 Harivam^a, chs. 84, 90. 

5 chs. 187, 188. 

6 See Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Foreign Elements in Hindu Popu- 
in January, 1911, pp. iS, 2 j. 
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dower fixed by tbe parents of the bride, closely tallies with 
that of the Raksasa form of marriage. ^ Among the Tartars 
of Mongolia, though the match is arranged by the parents 
of the bride, and her “price” is settled by them, yet they 
make a show of fight and offer resistance to the bridegroom 
when he comes to their house to take away the girl betrothed 
to him to perform the ceremony at his own house®. The 
Gandharva form of marriage is performed simply by exchange 
of garlands without any nuptial rite. It was a sort of Mor- 
ganatic marriage, but the son was entitled to inherit the 
father’s rank and property. 

Centuries passed away from the time when the Aryans first 
migrated to India to the time of the composition of the 
Pura^as. By that time the real significations of the terms 

Nag^as and Sasatala were quite forgotten. Nagas I 

became merely serpents and not Huns ; and as 
with the serpents live in holes and consequently below the 

serpents. earth, Rasatala where the Huns lived, that is the 

valley of the Jaxartes, came necessarily to mean 
the region below the earth or the Under-world ; and as a logi- 
cal sequence, when one desires to go to Rasatala, one must go 
to it through a hole as a serpent does. It was for this reason 
that the Ramayaaia relates that Ravana in his expedition to 
Rasatala entered it through a hole near Mount Meru, and 
that Sagara’s sons entered it through a hole made by them 
at the mouth of the Ganges. Any hole anywhere on the 
Surface of the earth was good for the purpose of entering 
Rasatala. The prince Kuvalayasva entered Patala in pursuit 
of a daitya through a hole.® There was a tradition that these 
NSgas lived near the banks of rivers ; of course, the rivers 

1 Burnes* Travels into Bokhara, vol. iiij pp. 37, 48 ; Bhagavata, 

X, ch. 54. • 

2 M. Hue’s Travels in Tartary, Tibet and China, vol. I, 
pp, 184 1%.:;.:;^:, ^ 

3 MSrkari 4 ^a P.^ ch.‘24:, ■; ^ ' :• ' ' ' ' , ^ \ ‘ 
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were the Oxiis and the Jaxartes ; — this evidently led to the 
idea that Rasatala could also be entered through the beds 
of rivers. It is therefore that we find Akrura entering the 
Naga country or Rasatala through the Yamuna, Kuvalayasva 
through the Goinati and Oyavana through the NarmadS. ^ 
According to the Buddhist writers also the Nagas lived not 
only below the earth, but also in lakes and rivers, ® The 
association of the Huns or Nagas, as they were called, with 
serpents, resulted not only in changing the meaning of Rasa- 
tala from the valley of the Jaxartes to the Under-world, 
where access was only possible from the surface of the earth 
through holes and crevices, but also in the division of the 
region into seven spheres, one above the other, so that the 
inhabitants thereof consisting of birds, beasts, reptiles and 
demons, who were inimical to one another, could live in peace 
and safety. By a further stretch of imagination, it was con- 
ceived that the rays of the Sun never penetrated into Rasa- 
tala which was below the earth, but that the whole region 
was illuminated by the brilliant flashes of light emitted by 
the gems which adorned the heads of the serpents.® 

The real meaning of Rasatala, the situation of the region, 
and the character of its people were forgotten in time. The 
seven Lohas or the worlds above the earth were 
subsequently invented, analogous to the seven 
spheres of Rasatala called “Sapta Patala” which 
were below the earth. This circumstance alone 
a good deal to put oflf investigation from the 
track, leaving an impression behind that every- 
thing the ancient -Hindus asserted which was not con- 
cerned with India was fictitious, especially when 
anything was limited to the mystic number “seven,” which 


Ritter’s . 
view of 
Patala. 

has served 


right 


1 DevlrBhagavaia, iv, ch. 7. 

2 Yamum and Ghataka Jatakas in Cowell’s Jatakas, vol. I, p. 
270 ; voi. iii, p. 174 j vol. vh pp. 44, 80. 

3 Y, ch, ; • 
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came to be regarded as the halbraark of pure imagination. 
It was, however, Ritter only who thought that Patala was 
a country in the west and not a figment of the imagination, 
though he did not assign to it any definite place. He says, 
“PatSla is the designation bestowed by the Brahma^as on 
all provinces in the west towards sunset, in antithesis to 
Prasiaka (the eastern realm) in the Ganges-land ; for Patala 
is the mythological name in Sanskrit of the Under-world, and 
consequently of the land of the west.”^ With regard to 
the inhabitants of Patala as Danavas, Daityas and Raksasas, 
Mr. Pargiter says that the older Paura?.ic accounts treat 
them as men, whereas the later Brahrainieal accounts as 
demons.® 


We have endeavoured to reclaim a lost and forgotten 
country, buried in the debris of time in the shape of 
traditions, legends, fables and superstitions. Some of the 
best European scholars, who consider that some of the narra- 
tives in the RSmayana, the Mahabharata and the Purag.as, 
which embody many of the earlier traditions, as for instance, 
those regarding the seven Uvipas, the seven Sagaras, Rasa- 
tala, called also the “seven Patalas,” etc., are “wild ideas and 
absurd figments.” But they are not to blame. The old 
Pura^as mentioned by Manu and others,® which contained 



the accounts of the traditions, no longer exist. The 
PurSTjas,. which are now extant and which have been 
adopted by Brahmaii.as as their religious authority, 
are later compilations ; they were composed and redact- 
ed when the traditions about the earliest occurrences had 
become distorted by lapse of time. This led their 


1 Quoted in McCrindle’s Andent India as described by Megas- 
thenes and Arrian^ p. 183 note. 

2 Mr. Pargiter’s Andent Indian Historical Tradition, pp, 13, 

290. 

3 Manu-Sarrikita, iib 5, 232 ; Cho,ndogya Upanisad, vii, i, 4 ; 
rofessor Monier WnUams’ pp. 492, 493. 
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aufcliors to interpret them in their own way and embellish 
them according to their own imaginary notions, Mr, Pargiter 
rightly observes with regard to ancient Indian historical 
tradition : “It is not to be put aside as wholly unworthy 
of attention, nor is it to be summarily explained by prima 
facie comments,” especially as our knowledge of the most 
ancient times in India rests mainly on tradition.^ We must 
avoid scepticism regarding the historical basis upon which 
the tradition is based, and at the same time we should avoid 
euhemorism, as it may lead to error. Independent evidence, 
if any, certainly does much to strengthen and confirm our 
conclusions. Besides traditions, which in many other cases 
have now*a-days been treated with greater respect by science 
itself, and which on many occasions serve as a clue and 
guide to real facts which lie at their basis, — the facts and 
circumstances adduced as evidence, together with a compari- 
son of the physical features of the country and the condition 
of the people of Rasatala as described in ancient Hindu works 
with those of Turkestan or Tartary (both these names 
being synonymous with each other),® as recorded in the 
Avesta and in the works of travellers, go a great way to 
establish the identity of Rasatala with Central Asia. There 
is a strong resemblance in the names of towns, rivers, lakes, 
and mountains of Rasatala with those of Turkestan, and 
these resemblances could not have been the result of acci- 
dental coincidence, as for instance, we recognise Bhogavati 
in Bakhdhi, Asma in Aksu, Bali-alaya in Balkh, Mauimayi 
in Maymeni, Bibhavarl in Baveru or Babylon, Ramaplyaka in 
Armenia, Alamba in Albany, Iksu in Oxus, Rasa in Araxes, 
Varuiia in Vehrk5na, Meru in Meros. There is a “golden 
river” in Rasatala (the Hataki). and a “golden river” also 
in Central Asia (the Zarafshan). The names of the seven 

I Mr. Pargiter’s Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. 13, 14. 

3 Burnes’ TrAw/s AtfMa/A, vol, II, pp. 214, 221 j cf. pp, 287, 
29 Si 297 ; vol. JII, pp. 125, 210 ; JBBRA$., yol, XXJV.' p. 54S. :■ 
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“spheres” or provinces of Easatal a correspond with the names 
of the Huns, or rather of the various sections of the Huns, 
who dwelt in Scythia. All these and other circumstances 
mentioned before could not have been the result of mere 
chance. Of course, traditions, facts and circumstances taken 
singly are not strong enough for the purpose, each of them 
being a link in the long chain of circumstantial evidence, but 
the cumulative effect of all of them considered together makes 
out a strong case in favour of that identity. Yet there 
remains much that should be cleared up, as time has distorted 
and transformed the names of places and people out of 
recognition, and dimmed the memory of ancient events as 
recorded in the traditions which have become susceptible 
of different interpretations from different points of view. 
Stripped of its grotesque verbiage, the story of Basatala, 
as given in the Pur%as, is founded upon traditional 
chronicles which again are based on a substratum of facts. 
Future researches will no doubt throw much light upon many 
things that remain obscure and explain many facts which have 
become blended and associated with the remote past, especially 
those which are connected with the original abode of the 
Aryans, which, notwithstanding the attempts of eminent 
scholars to elucidate them, are yet involved in considerable 
obscurity, as their conclusions on this point do not agree ; 
but there can be no doubt that the places and peoples men- 
tioned in ancient Hindu works, when correctly identified, 
will help a good deal in arriving at a right conclusion. Accord- 
ing to the traditions of the Turks, the earliest peopled por- 
tions of the earth were Balkh and Surukhs near Khorasan,^ 
and according to the Avesta the first country created was 
Airyana Yaejo^ on the river Daitya. Merv, according to some 
authority, was the “cradle of the Aryan race.”^ The MahS- 

1 Burnes’ Travels into Bokhara, yo\. 1 ], p. 206 ; vol. Hi, p. 44 ; 

iee also Marshjnan’s Brief Survey of History, p. 10. ' 

2 WaVoliv;‘pp,4,5.^^ . 3 JRAB., 191S, p. 407, - 
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bharata^ also appears to place the first inhabited portion of 
the earth in PStala or Central Asia, as it says that the egg, 
from which the great fire is to issue for the destruction of 
the world, yet remains there unhatched, implying that the 
other egg which produced the creatures had been hatched 
there before. It has been conjectured^ by some scientists 
that “Mongolia of to-day and the adjacent territory had 
in ages past been the centre of disposal of animal life to 
other parts of the sacrifice of the earth.” According to 
tradition® the original home of the Semites and other races 
was in Armenia. Much light therefore will be thrown on 
this point and other doubtful questions when the Hindu 
works will be clearly understood by future researches. 

Nundo Lal Dey 


1 Mbh„ Udyoga, ch. 98. 

2 See Mr. R. C. Andrews’ account of the Third Asiatic Expedi- 
tion of the American Museum of Natural History in Asia (New 
York), 1923-24. 

3 Chambers’ Encyclopcsdiat vol xxi, p. 643, s. v. Simites, 
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Pataajali 

as he reveals himself in the Mahahhasya 
IV 


Scientific theories in the Mahahhasya 


It is often said that early India made little progress in 
scientifio speculations and that no contribution worth mention- 
ing was ever made by Indians to the knowledge of the scientific 
world. The peculiarity of both mind and habit specially fitted 
the Indian teachers for making wonderful progress in the 
domain of religion and philosophy to the utter disregard of the 
world around them. But it is not wholly correct to say that 
they were totally indifferent to matters secular. The Indian 
teachers, though their mind was fully occupied by higher 
thoughts relating to metaphysics and supreme end of life, and 
though more in touch with the internal than with the 
external world, were not altogether unmindful of the 
workings of nature. The sacred soil of India, which still 
abounds with hermitages and holy shrines, has its 

characteristic peculiarities ; the children of the soil were pre- 




eminently religious in habits and naturally anxious to solve the 
subtle problems of life. While the western world boasts of her 
material progress and activities in different spheres of life, 
the east — the sacred land of seers and sages — takes pride in her 
religious zeal .and spiritual advancement, the like of which is 
not to be found in the history of human thought. The sat- 
vada of the Vedas (i. e. the world coming out of something 
that was really existent), the atomic theory of the Vaisesikas, 
the genesis of the material world from the primordial substance 
(Prakrti), and the so-called wave-theory of the Naiyayikas 
may be put forward as unmistakable evidence that the all- 
absorbing attention of the Indian teachers had also been 
directed towards the mysteries of the external world. 

Patanjali has referred to pertain scientific principles 
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or laws of nature that are more or less based on such facts as 
are experienced in our daily life. These references are calcu- 
lated to show the true scientific insight and minute observa- 
tion on the part of the author. 

(1) Patanjali has cited instances from both animate 
axid inanimate world to show how affinity with regard to 
origin tends to bring things together : ^ (i) So far as sentient 
beings are concerned, cows, for instance, while grazing in ■ the 
field at day time, can easily recognise their own calves and 
lie down with them ; (ii) “a clod of earth,® when thrown 
upwards by the force of hands does neither move circuitously 
nor proceed only upwards, but as a result of natural affinity 
comes to the earth of which it is a modification (iii) “smoke 
(or clouds) that takes its origin from the atmospheric water 
does not move circuitously or pass downwards in the windless 
sky, but modification of water as it is, it comes to water on 
account of affinity” ; (iv) “flames that are modified forms of 
light (i. e. the Sun) or luminous bodies burn highly in the 
windless sky and do not move circuitously nor descend down- 
wards, but ultimately go to the luminous bodies owing to 
natural affinity”. Kaiyata® here observes that there is a vast 
mass of water accumulated in the distant atmosphere and all 
kinds of water are but modifications of it. He goes further to 
say that smoke is generated from the watery particles of fuel 
when they come in contact with fi.re. As regards the flames 
of light, he holds that they (flames) are modifications of the 
Sun’s rays .and consequently they lose their identity finally in 
the Sun (the ultimate and perennial source of light). The exis- 
tence of water in the atmosphere is explained by Nagesa'* 

1 Vol. I, p. 123. 

2 Vol. I, p. 123—%: 's'? 

3 ’ugfls^trcf ' ^ 

4 WCT 1 „ > . ^ 
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with reference to a fact of common experience, viz., “ in a 
snmmer-night one feels cold while sleeping in open air”. 

Now, these three instances, which are all intended to prove 
the invariable .tendency of a thing to be associated with its 
original and cognate elements, are based upon the laws of 
nature (“Like draws the like”). 

The ultimate end of science and philosophy is the same ; both 
have attempted to bring out the truth underlying the pheno- 
menal and essential aspects of nature. They complement 
each other in a striking manner. Thus, what formed the 
subject ofniiP philosophical discourses in the foregoing pages 
are now also considered from the scientific point of view. 

(2) Patahjali maintains the whole to be composed of parts, 
i. e. the whole is nothing but an aggregate of parts or a har- 
monious combination of parts, ^ To the NaiySyikas, on the 
other hand,, the whole ( ) is an entity distinct from the 
parts. ), 

(3) Patahjali has expressed his view that “everything 
possesses consciousness.” According to the strict interpreta- 
tion of this view, tliere is nothing like inert object, that is to 
say, things absolutely devoid of consciousness. This is exactly 
consistent with the highest teaching of the Vedanta, namely, 
“the whole world is a positive manifestation of Brahman” 

The well-known researches of Sir J. C, Bose 
in the field of plant — life have thrown some light upon the 
truth of the above statement. 

. (4) Patanjali states that “A magnetic stone attracts iron” 

( — vol. II, p. 16 ). 

(5) Patahjali describes how thirsty deer are often deceived 
in the sunshine by the sight of false currents of water. “ 
It is usually found in summer that the rays of the. Sun 
coming in contact with the heat of the earth look like the 
current of water. 

1 i wtTh f? i cr 

liq1— -vol. Ill, 

2 weftm m ^ i^volr II, p. X96. 
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(6) Patanjali is scientifically accurate in hia conception of 

sound. Consistently witli the Naiyayikas, Patanjali takes 
sound as a quality of ether (i. e. generated by the 
ethereal vibrations) and comprehensible by auditory 
organs^ ( and at^; ). Our auditory organs 

form a part of the sky, or, in other words, the part of 
the sky comprised by the orifice of the ear is called 
“auditory organ” ( ^#1^” ). There is, 
therefore, some generic relation between the sky and the 
organs of hearing. 

(7) Patanjali® has more than once referred to the move- 
ment of the Sun, The Sun has its motion, though it is not 
perceptible by our naked eyes. There might be some bigger 
luminous bodies around which the Sun would be moving, 
just in the same way as the earth moves round it. 

(8) Patanjali has shown some amount of physiological 

knowledge in his discrimination of grammatical genders. He 
first gives the popular conception of sex,® according to which 
beings having long hairs and muramary glands are called 
females ; those with hair on their face and breast are known 
as males ; and beings devoid of these features are regarded as 
neuter. Again, growth and productivity,^ he holds, represent 
respectively the two essential characteristics of females and 
males, i.e., that which bears or forms the substratum of em- 
bryo is called Stn, and the agent of production is called. 
Puman. Kaiyata has made an important observation with 
regard to neuter gender. He explains® by or 


1 Vol. I, p. i8. 

2 II, p. 197 and,-/ 
vol. II, p. 124. 

3 ^ ’StT^frar. Wi: t ' II— 

vol. II, p. 196. 

4 lirrn;— 

' - vol, II, p. 11,8. 

: ; : , , Kaiyafa on the Bfeaigwa. 
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retention of force which stands midway between growth and 
decay. We do not know, if we are allowed to use the 
scientific expression “Conservation of energy” as an exact 
synonym of but it is almost incontestable that neutrality 

or a state of equilibrium on the part of Prahfti or primordial 
matter represents the preservation of dormant force. 

(9) Patahjali rightly observes that “a thing cannot exist 
at the same time in two different places.” Devadatta, for 
instance, cannot simultaneously remain at Srughna and 
Mathura (»i ^ gTOj 


vol. I, p. 244). 

(10) Patanjali observes that an amount of iron and cotton, 
though their body and circumference are equal, appears to have 
much difference in weight when placed on a measuring instru- 
ment. What makes this difference is explained by the author 
as ‘dravya' or substance. This is what is commonly known as 
the scientific distinction between mass and body ( ^ WP® 

i vol. II, p. 366). 

(11) Patanjali has given some instances which have direct 
bearing upon the Zoological and Botanical sciences : (i) 
“scorpions grow’ from cowdung” ( siTSTt” vol. I, p. 329) ; 
(ii) a godha (lizard) does not become a snake by the simple 
act of crawling or gliding^ (i.e. though they may be crawling, 
they belong practically to two different species) •, (iii) 
“durva-gvass grows from the hairs of cows and sheep.® He 
also observes more minutely that the dww-grass grows in a 
lying posture and the stalk of lotus in a standing posture 
(“siJtRT ^ and “^rT€Pr‘ ^ vol. II, p. 128) 

Sis knowledge about medical science 

On the strength of a popular tradition we have already 
tried to show that Patanjali had to his credit a treatise on 
the .ilj/wueda, Puij.yaraja expressly states that through the 


I vol. I, p. 8a. 

isgHi —vol I, >. 330. 
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verse of the VaTcyapadlya t}-, 148), Bhartrhari eulogised the 
author of the Mahabhasya as one who purified the body, speech 
and intellect of men by means of different ^astras. There is 
another verse^ current among the scholars which also corro- 
borates the above by making Patanjali at once the author of 
the Yoga-Sutra, the Mahabh asya and the Vartrika on the 
Ayurveda. The also fully endorses the view 

stated above. The more convincing and reliable evidence is 
one that comes from CakrapSp.!,^ the well-known commentator 
on the GaraJta. He also recognises Patanjali as an author 
of the Ayurveda, and not only alludes to the fact of his remov- 
ing the impurities of mind, body and speech, but salutes him 
as the “king of serpents’. The author of the BhavapraMia 
has given a detailed account how Ananta once came upon the 
earth in the form of a spy ) and, being much moved at the 
sight of the ailments and diseases of people, composed the 
renowned work Gamka with a view to remove the illness of 
humanity. He got the popular designation Gar aka from 
the fact of his first appearance as a spy. The author of the 
Bhavaprakasa has thus distinctly identified Ananta (Patanjali) 
with Caraka. Now, we see that it is not only the tradition 
that makes Patanjali a recognised authority on the Ayurveda, 
but Cakrapani and the author of the Bhavaprakasa have also 
particularly supported the same view. 

The author of the Bhoja-Vrtti also holds the same view, as 
is clear from his opening verses ( : and 

w. iR'iprEtf n ). 

Beside this consideration, there are a good many instances 
in the MahSbhSsya that go to prove unmistakably Patahjali’s 
wide knowledge of the Ayurveda. A study of the passages 
given below will be of considerable interest in so far as they 
show his minute knowledge of the medical science : (1) “curd in 
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contact with lead (or a kind of fruit called in 

Bengali) causes fever positively’ ( vol, III, 

p. 30) ; (2) “the use of drain-water is attended with 
the disease of the feet” voL III, p. 30) ; 

(3) “the use of clarified butter leads to longevity” (’*fT5i‘ctv{). i He 
speaks of Vata, Pitta and Kapha and mentions also Vatika, 
ilaismika denoting their irritated condition.® He also 
gives such names of diseases as Atisara^ (strong diarrhoea), 
Smnipatika^ (Typhoid fever) and and states 

particularly that honey and destroy respectively cough 
and bile. The Mahabhasya® contains a passage where a man 
is asking another “what is the condition of Devadatta’s illness ? 
“It is increasing”, he replies ; “it is subsiding”, says the other. 


This also shows that Patanjali had the particular knowledge 
of a physician. 

Society — language spoken, environments, customs, material 

progress, etc. 

We now come fo see the picture of social life as depicted 
in the MahabhSsya. The study of the Mababh'asya places 
before us a good many materials wherefrom we can construct 
a short history of Patanjali’s time with particular 
reference to society and its various aspects. The social life 
was then not so complicated and undignified as at present ; 
environments and popular usage were rather favourable to the 
happy growth of social life. People used to live under the 
protection of kings ; caste-distinctions were more strictly 
observed and the Brahmins occupied a much more respectable 
position and used to exercise great influence over social 
matters. 

: Society mainly consisted of four castes, namely, Brahmin, 
Sf^triya, Vai^ya, and Sudra. The Mahabh5§ya distinctly 


2: Mahabhasya, vol. II, p. 3Si. 
4 » vol. II, p. 3S8 

6 - ,, vol, I, p. 258. 


vol. Ill, p. 30, 
’* 3 ',, .-’rt V,‘ vol. H, p. 351. 

S jj ; , vol. Ill, p. 465. 
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mentions and points out particularly that the 

division of castes is more or less based on a consideration of 
qualities. ® Noble birth, practice of tapasya and the knowledge 
of the Vedas are enumerated as characteristic qualifications 
of a brahmin. Besides these there were other minor 
castes such as weavers, Ambasfhas, town-builders, artisans, 
Ca<ticlalas, Nisadas, as and so on.® Under the rule 

Pail. 5-2-21. Patafijali has spoken of a class of people, 
generally known as Fraia, who had no fixed profession of 
their own but used to earn their livelihood by physical 
labour. They were something like day-labourers of our day; 
Mention is made of the four Airamas (vol. II, p. 370). It is 
not unlikely that the custom of observing the Asramas conti- 
nued even at the time of Patahjali. 

Sanskrit as a spoken tongue 

There is evidence to show that Sanskrit continued to be 
a spoken tongue even at the time of Patanjali. The question 
whether Sanskrit had ever been a spoken language has 
been fully discussed in my “Linguistic Speculations 
of the Hindus”^ and here we propose to deal with the problem 
on the basis of evidence available in the Mahabhasya itself. 
Just in the very beginning of his commentary Patahjali has 
spoken of two different forms of language, namely, Yaidika 
or Chandas and Laukika or Bhasd, the former undoubtedly 
refers to the ancient literary language of the Vedas, and the 
latter to the current or spoken language of his time. Prom 
the time of y aska to that of Patahjali the word Bhdsa has 
been used with particular reference to Sanskrit — which shows 
that Sanskrit was certainly a spoken tongue with them. 
Patahjali has also quoted the Vedie in junction *rN 

1 Mahabhasya, vol. U, p. 370. 

2 ^tsro: "eiMl w. ^ vol. I, p. 411* 

3 Vol. II, p. 435. 

4 Linguistic Speculations of the Hindus, pp.. 116-121. > 
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\Yhich prevents a Brabmin from using corrupt words 
as are prevalent among the barbarous people. Though this 
injunction was rigidly followed only at the time of sacri- 
ficial performance, and people were possibly allowed to use 
incorrect words (some forms of Prakrta) on other occasions, 
Patanjali has made the use of correct Sanskrit words almost 
obligatory on the ground of religious merits.^ Though 
both correct forms as Gauh, etc, and their corruptions such as 
Gavl, Go:^a, GotS, etc. are equally capable of expressing the 
intended sense, Patanjali strongly maintains that it is the 
use of correct words alone that is in fact attended with 


religious felicity. Again, while commenting on the Varttika 
‘ ?t«fT Patanjali states that the people of the Deccan 

were naturally fond of using words ending in "taddhita” 
terminations ; they, for instance, used “laukike” and “vaidike” 
instead of ‘loke’ and Vede,’ What is stated here does not 
refer to a dead language. Moreover, in setting forth the 
motives that are served by the study of grammar, Patanjali 
has mentioned a verse which emphatically declares that 
he who does not know how to use pluta^ (protracted vowel) 
with regard to a name in responding to a salutation, should 


be treated as a female. Is it possible that such a practice 
was observed when Sanskrit had been a dead language ? 
Patanjali has given us another valuable information, namely, 
that it was not necessarily the educated Brahmins who 
had Sanskrit as their spoken tongue, but there was also a 
class of people known as Sista,® who, with or without an 
adequate knowledge of grammar, were naturally competent to 
speak correct Sanskrit. They were, so to speak, the authority 
on the use of words, and their applications, though some- 


1 n m w firw. ftrsit— Vol. I, p. 8. 
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times contrary to the rules of grammar, were accepted by the 
grammarians without a word of objection. Just as we can 
freely speak our mother tongue without knowing even a 
syllable of grammar, so were these Vistas able to speak Sans- 
krit without having any knowledge of grammar. Even 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue have been 
particularly noticed by Patahjali. He observes^ that the 
verbal form ‘^avati’ meaning ‘motion’ is used by the Karabojas, 
the Aryans using the noun-form “/^ara” denoting a dead 
body. Similarly, the people of the eastern provinces are said 
to have used the verbal form while the noun-form 

‘datra’ was used by the northerners. More convincing 
evidence is given by Patanjali when he narrates a contro- 
versy® (held between a grammarian and a charioteer) in which 
a charioteer does not only speak Sanskrit but ably dis- 
cusses a grammatical point with a grammarian. Thus, there 
are many instances in the Mahabhasya which tend to prove 
that Sanskrit was current as a spoken tongue before the 
Christian era. It is no wonder that the people, whose religious 
texts, moral laws, spiritual conceptions, ordinances concern- 
ing the ‘ten holy sacraments,’ poetry, songs, prayers and 
even stories are all preserved in Sanskrit, might have inherit- 
ed Sanskrit as their mother tongue. It is a fact that a 
man can express himself freely only when he happens to speak 
his own mother tongue ; and the clear way in which Patanjali 
has expressed himself all throughout his vast work shows not 
only his command over language but makes it perfectly clear 
that Sanskrit was undoubtedly a spoken language with him. 
It must be, however, admitted that as a spoken language 
Sanskrit was confined to the area of cultured community of 
the Brahmins. There were different Prakrta dialects current 
among the masses ; these were generally called Apasabdas^ 

I sni ’sf?! eta*— vol. I, p. 9. 

vol. I, p. 488. 
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■Apahhramsas, etc. The Hindu gram raariaHS maintain Sanskrit 
to be the most original of all tongues,^ and that all forms 
of Apabhramsas have Sanskrit as their origin. Patanjali has 
•referred to a number of Prakrta forma,® namely, mmpayati 
(for Sk, ), hattati (for ), baddhati (for ^ ) and 

favH, goiia, gota (for gatih), as were generally used by people 
belonging to the lower strata of society. 

So far as social customs and various usages are concerned, 
we give below the following • 

(1) • People used to eat in brass-made utensils (M.B., vol.I, 

p. 302). ■ . 

(2) ' The injury to crop by cows was regarded as an 
act of religious demerit and the king used to take a severe 


notice of such action (vol. I, p. 828). 

(3) Drinking was not only strictly prohibited but consider- 
ed as ,a serious sin. It is one of the five great sins 
enumerated by Manu. The seriousness of the offence is made 
clear, by. Patahjali when he states that a man drinking 
wine through ignorance is also liable, to sin. (vol. .1, p. 2). He 
has also referred to a Smrti text which lays .down that 
.‘the gods do not carry that brahmin lady to JPati-loka'^ (the 
celestial abode of husbands), who happens to drink wine’ 
(vol. II, p. 99). 

(4) People used both (made of wood) as well as 

sho&s (made of skin) (vol, II, p. 337). Two different kinds 
of skin, namely, sanangu and upmat, as were used in making 
•shoes, are also mentioned in this connection. 

. (5) .Every householder used to perform the “five great 

sacrifices” (as hospitality, oblations to the fore-fathers, etc.) 
(vol. II, p. 214). The practice of offering libation to the 
manes (^’5 ) by means of water is also particularly referred to 
(voj. I, p. 14). . . 




• ' I — ^Punyaraja under 'Vakyapadiya, 149. 
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(6) People, specially the brahmins, used to observe many 

religious vows such as etc. (vol. II, p,360). 

(7) Patahjali has clearly referred to an ancient custom 

under the rule Pan. 2.1.26, according to which a brahmin 
student was allowed to sit on a couch ( ) only when he had 

finished the study , of the Vedas, taken the ceremonial bath 
(after a period of Brahmacaryya) and obtained permission 
from his teachers to be a householder. 

(8) Descent was traced either through the father or 

the mother, and we consequently hear of two kinds of Vamsa, 
namely, Matfvarrisa &nA. Piti'vmrisa.iyoX, II, p, 231). There 
was another kind of counted on the basis of line of 

teachers ( ). 

(9) Ourus were held in high respect. Respect was 
even shown to the descendants of G-urus. The injunction 

was followed with due reverence — vol. 

I, p. 133). 

(9) The Mahabhasya mentions the names of many Gotras, 
namely, Vatsa, Kutsa, Bharadvaja, Agnivesman, Vasistha, 
whereby families were distinguished in those days. 

. (10) People strictly followed the injunctions of the 
Dharma-Sastras, and the Vedio and Smarta rituals were fre- 
quently performed. Mention is made of both the “sacrificial 
country” and of the family of brahmin priests. People 
were . so much scrupulous in religious matters that it was 
considered to be defective, if anything was performed against 
the ordinance of the Dharraa-Sastras (vol. 1, p. 243), 

, (il) The names were sometimes shortened by dropping 
the first syllable, e. g., Depadatta and Satyahhama were respec- 
tively called Datta and Bhm%a for the sake of convenience 
(vol. I, p. 6). . 

(12) People used to accompany or follow their departing 
friends up to the end of the forest and stream (vol. I, p, 840), 
Kalidasa has also referred to this practice in his Sakuntala. 

(13) The custom of getting up from one’s seat before an 

elderly man was in vogue (vol, III, p. 68), • • . - 
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(14) Certain customary principles, as are laid down in our 

Dharma-^astras, were followed by people at the time of 
salutation and its return (vol. Ill, p, 416), It is also 
to be particularly noted here that it was only optional to use 
the word at the time of salutation on the part of 

Ksatriyas and Vais yas, but the word Varman was added to 
the name of a Ksatriya. 

(15) The custom of inviting people on the occasion of 
ceremonies was in vogue. The invited guests were sump- 
tuously fed with curd, milk, butter, etc. (vol. I, p. 332.). 

(16) Canals were excavated for the purpose of growing 
paddy crop and the people used to fetch water therefrom for 
drinking (vol. I, p. 275). 

(17) There was a class of brahmins’*- (like ), who in 

pursuance to a religious vow did not partake of meals on the 
occasion of ^raddha ceremony. Patanjali also observes that 
a would have his vow broken if he remained away from 

the sacrificial ground (vol. II, p. 109). 

(18) Both fish and meat were used as food by certain 
classes of people (vol. II, p. 95). 

(19) The expression “'fwvs' indicates that the 


custom of animal-sacrifice was prevalent. Patanjali particularly 
states that the animal was first thrown into the sacrificial 
fire and then offered to the god Rudra (vol. I, p. 331). 

(20) Students used to serve their teachers from both 


religious and secular motives, so that they might have 
religious felicity in the next life by rendering services to their 
teachers, and the teachers being satisfied with their service 
were likely to teach them more carefully (vol. II, p. 36). The 
sons of the teachers were also respected like the teachers 
, ( ) themselves. 

t ' (21)' As a reward for their good services, servants used to 
- fi-Ll get ‘ ilee; and cloth from their masters (vol. II, p. 36). The 
to receive salary for their works. 
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(22) People used to wear various kinds of ornaments, 
numely, anffada (armlet), ku'^dala (ear-ring), hirlta, (an orna- 
ment for head soinetliing like a crown) (vol. I, p. 259). 
Patanjali also gives us some information as to how different 
ornaments were made from lumps of gold ; he mentions rucaha, 
(an ornament for the neck), kataha (bracelet) and svastika 
(vol. I, p. 7). 

(23) There were both theatrical stage and performance, 
and people used to go there for amusement. Patanjali . 
has used the following words, namely, Itanga, Aram- 
hhaka, Nata, Oranthika and Sohhmiika, which all refer to a 
theatrical performance. The dramatic performance seems 
to have been current in India from ancient times. Pag.ini 
has mentioned the names of two authors on dramatic literature, 
namely, Silali, and Krsasm (Pan. 4. 3. 110-111). Patanjali 
has clearly shown how the incidents of Katiisa-hadha and Bali- 
bandha formed the subject of theatrical representations • and 
he particularly states how the actors representing the sides of 
L avYhsa and K^s^a besmeared their faces with black and red^ 
dish tinge respectively (vol. II, p. 36). The various dramatic 
compositions of Bhasa, Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti bear also 
suflScient testimony to the fact that dramatic performances 
with scenic representation were actually held in India, Bhava- 
bhuti clearly refers to the festival of Kalapriyandtha on 
which occasion dramatic performances used to take place. 

(24) There were both male and female ascetics who 
used to wander from place to place without having any per- 
manent residence of their own. Patanjali mentions the name 
of a wandering female monk, namely Sankara. Besides 
Brama')}a and Bhiksu (Pap., 2, 1. 30), Papini has mentioned a 
class of monks, known as Maskam, who used to hold a stick of 
bamboo in their hands. Under the rule Pap. 6. 1. 154, 
Patanjali has given the salient characteristics of this class of 
wandering monks. They were probably so called because 
they advocated a principle of utter non-activity, that is, they 
urged people not to undertake any work in the following 
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way : — “Don’t do any work ; don’t do any work, you will have 
peace and w^elfare” (vol. Ill, p, 97). It should be, however, 
remembered here that this sort of absolute abstinence from 
work was possibly preached by a class of Buddhist monks. 

(25) Patahjali refers to the cultivation of ground by 

means of plough and mentions some crops that grow in 
cultivated field. The husbandman was called either Maliha 
or Krsaha (Paia. 3. 2, 183). Patanjali mentions such 

agricultural products as ’OT, fm and jgf, and takes notice of 

the fact that these short trees get dried as soon as their 
fruits are ripe (vol. II, p. 327). 

(26) Patanjali has given many sub-divisions of the ^udra 
class as Ambastha, Suta, Magadha, Kumbhahdra, Ndpita and 
such outcastes as carpenter, wasliennan, goldsmith, candala 
ayaskara, undertaker, etc. He refers to the practice, prevalent 
among the low class Sudras, of drinking wine along with onion 
(vol. II, p. 419). 

(27) Certain countries were rich in cattle. People kept 

cows as a sort of wealth and used to liave sufficient 
quantity of milk and butter. Patanjali particularly notices 
that cows, black in complexion, usually give greater amount 
of milk ( % ). 

(28) Under the rule Pan.. 2.4.10, Patanjali has spoken of 
two classes of Sudras, namely, those who lived inside and out- 
side Arydvarta (the land of the Aryans). He has 
defined Aryavarta as that portion of India which is surround- 
ed on four sides by the four mountains, namely, Adarsa 
in the east, Kalakavana in the west, Himalaya in the south 
and Pariyatra in the north. The Sahas and Yavanas 
used to live beyond the boundary of Aryavarta. Patan- 
jali has particularly enumerated the places where the Aryans 
Used to live — these are villages, ghosa (inhabited mainly by 
cows,^; Sheep and bufihloes), towns, and samvaha (chiefly 
inhaMted by merchants). Patanjali finally describes out-castes 

- as follows ; — People, whose utensils after their eat- 
ing hot oapablebf being purified even by the touch; of fire 
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Tas laid down in our Dharma-sastras), are to be known 
as out-castes (vol. I, p. 475).^ 

(29) A village consisted of many houses, but in some 
cases a village contained only one house. A village had 
its boundary lines and contained forests and sacrificial ground 
(vol. I, p. 77). Patahjali has clearly shown the difierence 
between Nimsa and Abhijana, the former meaning the place 
inhabited by one’s predecessors (vol, II, p. 314). Every 
village was under the leadership of a headman known as, 

(80) Patahjali has made mention of many towns and cities. 
In the Mahabhasya we find the names of almost all 
important towns of India. Pafaliputra has been often spoken 
of as an important city surrounded by walls on all 
sides and lying on the bank of the Sona river. The frequent 
references to Pataliputra and Kasmira lead us to believe 
that Patahjali might have the occasion of visiting these two. 
important and flourishing cities, 

(31) There were merchants who used to carry on various 
trades. The place where they generally lived was called 
Sanivaha. The Mahabhasya gives the names of mercantile 
goods as cotton (vol. II, p. 337), wool (out of which blankets^ 
were made), cloths, etc. Benares and Pataliputra were two 
important cities of trade, the former was called Jitvarl^ by 
the merchants (vol. II, p. 318). There were weavers' who 
produced cloths of various kinds. In some eases people suppli- 
ed them with threads and ordered them to prepare Batalca^ 
(a kind of cloth) out of them (vol. I, p. 394). There were 
shops where scents were sold (vol. II, p. 443). 

(32) Patanjali has mentioned the names of measuring 
vessels such as Brofpa, Kharl, A4haka etc. and difierent 
varieties of coins such as Niska, Kakinl etc. 

1 "Vol. II. p. 338; — Vol. Ill, p. 126. 

2 Vol. II, p. 313. 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, I926 oC 
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(33) Patanjali has not only mentioned the names of kings 
such as Oandragupta, PusyamUra, Madraraga, KasmWaraja 
bat seems to have intimate knowledge of state affairs. 
Mention is also made of princes, royal court, officers, king’s 
order, etc. Patanjali has tried to show how officers appeared 
to be submissive in the presence of the king and pretended 



to be independent elsewhere (voL I, p. 826). He has also 
shown the nature of a king’s order for the collection of men 
(“bring men from villages vol. Ill, p. 7). Mention is 
again made of Chatradhara (umbrella-holder) and JDmrapdla 
(gate-keeper) who are associated with the king’s person and 
royal palace respectively (vol. II, p. 94). 

(34) Various accounts of warfare are given . in the 
Mahabhasya. Patahjali’s intimate knowledge about the 
details of warfare is an indication that he had the occasion 
of witnessing some actual struggles. He gives the names of 
various weapons, as were generally used in warfare, such as 
§ahti, Anlcuia, Tomara, sword and arrows (vol. II, p. 99), 
and mentions elephant, horse, chariot, foot-soldiers, and 
those that fought on chariot (vol. I, p. 181). That chariots 
and carriages were much used by people specially at the 
time of war is clear from many passages of the Mahabhasya. 
Patanjali has cited an instance to show how boats and 
carriages mutually hel p each other. It was most probably in 
war-time that carriages had to carry boats on land, and boats 
had to carry carriages while crossing a river (vol. I, p. 40). 
Patanjali has also used the word Senani which means a 
G-eneral and speaks of Mdlavi Sena i. e. soldiers recruited 
from the country of Malowa (vol. II, p. 281), The versified 
line “ wftrravw : ^ " (vol. Ill, p. 288) is probably 
an allusion how the soldiers of Pusyamitra exclaimed aloud 
on hearing the words of the king. The words Seng, SenanI 
and Senanl-kula (residence of soldiers) occur many times in 
the Mahabhg§ya. 

(35) In obedience to customary practice people sometimes 
cut their hairs on the hea4,(^*iJ^ ’*'’du )j sometimes wore twisted 
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hairs and sometimes kept a long tuft of hairs on their 
head (vol. I, p. 17). 

(36) Brothers sometimes used to be divided in respect 
of their wealth (vol. II, p. 179). 

(87) Teachers sometimes used to beat their students, if 
they failed to follow the lesson correctly (vol. I, p. 41), 

(38) Though there was prohibition with regard to the 
sale of meat and oil, cows and mustard-seeds were sold (vol. 
I, p. 25). Mention is made of three kinds of oil, namely, 
Tila-taila, mustard-oil and Ingudl-oil (vol. II, p. 876). 

(39) There were various routes through which people 
used to pass. Patahjali has the following : (l) Varipathika— 
one who used to go through water-route; (2) Jaiigala- 
pathiJca—one proceeding on a path leading through the 
jungle ; (3) Sthalapathika — one going through land -route ; 
(4) Kan tarapathika— proceeding on a forest-path (vol. II, 
p. 359). 

(^40) There were thieves as well as dacoits. Patanjali 
minutely observes that thieves used to paint their eyes with 
collyrium, and dacoits used to murder the travellers (vol. II, 
p. 419). 

(41) A man in distress due to either bereavement or 
mental shock sometimes used to take poison as a sort of 
remedy (vol. I, p. 338). 

(42) There were musicians, and various sorts of musical 
instruments were used by people, such as Mrdanga, Pitharai 
Vma, Pundnhhi, etc. (vol. II, p. 332). Mention is also made 
of dancing girls (vol. Ill, p. 153). 

(43) To take curd was considered, as in these days 
also, to be an auspicious augury of success (vol. Ill, p. 261 



(44) Patanjali says that the utmost length of life of even 
a long-lived man could not exceed one hundred years (vol. I, 
p. 5). 

(45) Wells were excavated for the purpose of getting 
pure water (vol. I, p. 2), 
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The study of the Mahabhasya presents befare us such 
materials as indicate the extent of minute observations on the 


part of Patahjali : (1) He did not fail to observe that the feet 
of fowls were yellowish and the ears of an ass were of reddish 
colour (vol. II, p, 271). (2) Again, he does not only speak 
of the sky as blue but expresses his wonder how the stars 
evade the possibility of falling down, though hanging in the 
firmament without any support (vol. Ill, p. 96), (3). When 
milk gets mixed up with water, he observes, it becomes ex- 
tremely impossible to specify the exact amount of either milk or 
water and say anything definitely as to wherein lies milk and 
wherein lies water (vol. Ill, p, 15). (4) How closely he studied 
the incidents of homely life is clearly brought out by the ’w' 

following observation. Husbands, he says, though not actually 
in an angry mood, often pretend to be angry and falsely abuse 
their wives or at least make such gestures and physical signs 
as are common to angry men (vol. HI, p, 367). (5) That which 
separates or intervenes between two things must necessarily 
be a distinct entity from both of them (vol. I, p. 69). (6) 

Pafcaujali says that it is only natural that out of a good many 
students pursuing their studies with equal attention very few 
are found to be successful in their attempt, while the rest are 
disappointed (vol. I, p. 95). This reminds us of a well-known 


verse of the Uttara-Mamacarita. (7) A piece of white cloth 
assumes reddish colour when placed between two cloths tinged 
or smeared with red colour (vol. I, p. S06). (8) The same 

thing cannot be found in different places at the same time 
(viz., a man cannot remain in two different places at a time 
vol. I, p. 244). This seems to have been a very favourite 
illustration with Patanjali. (9) Pataujali has referred to a 
superstitious belief with regard to the evil influence as is exer- 
cised by certain celestial phenomena. He quotes a verse to 
show how the different colours-, of lightning indicate storm, 
sunshine, growth of crops and famine (vol* I, p. 449). 
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Proverbial maxims and didactic sayings 

The Mahabhasya contHins many didactic sayings as were 
possibly current at that time. We give below a few instances : 
(1) One should obey his mother and serve his father (vol. 
I, p. 62). (2) The virtuous man is always bent on performing 
virtuous deeds ( (3) There is no satiety of 

desire (vol. Ill, p. 78) (4) Everyone works for his own 
interest (vol. II, p. 86). (5) A man desirous of eating 

molasses is not at all satisfied with taking a clod of earth 
(vol. I, p. 333), It is a very interesting proverbial maxim. 
(6) Only gods are capable of knowing tliis ( ), (7) 
Though there is an apprehension of injury from deer, the 
peasants do not refrain from growing barley-corn and people 
do not cease cooking rice anticipating the presence of beggars 
(vol. I, p. 100). 

Sis geographical hiowledge 

The Mahabhasya contains many geographical data, Patan- 
jali has mentioned almost all the important places of India. 
In accordance with the popular Hindu conception as is des- 
cribed in the Mahabharata and other Purapias he first speaks 
of the earth as consisting of seven great islands 
These are, as enumerated in the Mahabharata, Saka, Kraunca, 
^veta, Jambu, Plalcsa, Salmali, PusTcara. He has also given a 
clear description of the Aryavarta mentioning the names of 
four mountains, namely, Adarsa, Kalakavana, Himalaya, and 
Pariyatra that surround it on all sides (vol. Ill, p. 174). This 
definition is the same as given in the Bodhayana Dharma- 
Sntra (1, 1, 25) ; and it is not unlikely that Patahjali 
might have taken his definition verbatim from the above. 
According to the other view, the Aryavarta lies between 
the Ganges and the Jumna (B, Dharma-Stitra 1, 1, 26). 
The description of this land, as given in the Manu Samhita, is 
different^ Patahjali has also mentioned the characteristics of 
the people (Vistas) who used to live in this sacred land ; 
here also his description almost exactly coincides with that of 
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the Bodhaya’ia Dharma Sutra (1,1,5) both iu essence 
and language. Mention has also been made of “saorifieial 
country” — vol. II, p. 357). The country, says 

Mauu, where Krsmsara (a species of deer) naturally roams 
about is called “sacrificial land” (Manu, 2, 23), Patanjali (vol. 
I, p. 209.) has quoted the part of a Vedic verse which contains 
the names of four important rivers, namely, the Ganges, 
Jumna, the Sarasvatl and the Sutlej (Bigveda, X, 75). 
Again, he mentions the Ganges and the Jumna, and observes 
particularly how good many rivers have lost their respective 
identity as well as their names by entering into these two 
rivers (vol. I, p. 316), He also states the source of the Ganges 
in the example — “The Ganges flows from the Himalaya” 
(vol, I, p. 329) and mentions the names of some other rivers 
as Carmanvati, Saravatl, Sipra, etc. (1) Patanjali has used 
both the words Pancanada (relating to the land of five 
rivers) and (Punjab) and disjoins the compound 

as indicating an aggregate of five rivers (vol. II, p, 239). 
It is the land of five rivers where the Indo- Aryans are 
supposed to have colonised for the first time. The word 
Vdhika occurs in the Mahabhasya which either meant a 
country (modern Bactria) or a tribe living in the Punjab, 
Nagesa takes the word as the name of a country and has 
quoted a verse from the Mahabharata showing the geographi- 
cal position of the country. Under the rule Pan. 1. 1, 75, 
Patanjali has Slepuraland SJconagara which are explained by 
Kaiyata as the names of two villages in Vdhika. Patanjali 
has mentioned the names of various other villages of Vahika, 
namely, Kastlra, JDasarupya, Sakala, Sansuka, Patana- 
prastha, Kimkudivaha, Manuji, Nandipura^ etc, (vol. II, p. 
296-99), It is clear from these numerous references to the 
villages of Vahika that Patanjali had lived in that part of 
India for a long time. He gives the names of villages iu the 
northern country as Sivapurg (vol. II, p. 293) and Nilinaka. 
The rale Pap, 4. 2. 117. distinctly refers to the villages of 
Vdhika. In the aphorisins of Papiini mention is made of 
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many countries and counties, such as Sindhu, Kaccha, Madra, 
Kuru, Yugandhara, Vrji, TJSinara, Smivlra, Salva, Suvasia, 
Eamhoja, Avantij Qandhdra, Kosala, Kiinta, Pratyagratha, 
KalaJcuta, Asmaha, Magadha, Kalinga, Suramas, Eelcaya, 
Ilcqmku, Miirayu, Parmhara, Tak^asila, Tudi, Salaiura, 
Varmati, Eticacara (the last four are names of villages) 
and Eata (name of a town), Eapisi, Earn, JDahsinatya, 
Pcmcdla, etc. This long list of countries show how wide was 
the geographical knowledge of Paiiini. Patahjali also has men- 
tioned the names of many ancient countries, namely, Trigartta 
(‘‘a most arid country in ancient times”) identified with modern 
kangra Vatsa (the well-known country — the kingdom of 
Udayana — with Eamdmbl as its ca])ital), Ahga (an important 
country ruled hy ICariia — see Mbh.), Vanga (Bengal), Suhma 
(a country lying south west of modern Bengal), Pund'Ta (Nor- 
thex’n Bengal), Gandhara (Kandahara). Edsmlra, Madra, 
Magadha (its capital being Pataliputra), Mathura, Srughna 
(a town near Pataliputra), Eauiamhl (near A.llahabad), 
Eamhoja (name of a country near the Hindookusa mountain), 
Ealihga (south of Orissa Khandika, Qoda (in Southern 
India), Eerala (modern Eanara), Panmla (well-known 
country referred to in the Mahabharata), Edncl (in Madras 
situated on the Vegavatl river), YidarWia (modern Berar, 
an ancient kingdom mentioned in the Mahabharata — its capi- 
tal Eundinapura is also mentioned by Pataajali), Fidelia 
(its capital was Mithila), Mahismatl {on ih.% Narmada), 
huhja (modern Kanouj), Ahicchatra (Northern portion of 
Paheala), Vjjayim (Ujjein), Pamrtia (in Malava), Saheta 
(Oudh), KaH (also Varanasi), Eosala, Usinara etc. He 
gives the names of certain countries as Jihnava, Iksahava, 
Brahmanaha and so on. He frequently mentions the names 
of Pataliputra and Benares, as situated respectively on the 
banks of the §ona and the Ganges ; and also speaks of the 
palaces and walls of Pataliputra. Mention is also made of 
a road leading to (Oudh) vol. I, p. 281. He says 

particularly that the city of Sarpkdsya stands at a distance 
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of 8 miles from Gavidhtima (vol. I, p. 455), and speaks of a 
person halting at Mahismatl on his way to TJjjein (vol. II, 
p. 35). He speaks of Kasmlra, in such a way as he is suppos- 
ed to have visited that place (vol. I, p. 109). He does not 
only give the name of Pcmcala but mentions its northern and 
eastern portions also. It appears from his description that 
Mathura and Pataliputra were two flourishing cities in those 
days, 'that there existed wells on the way to Pataliputra 
is clear from his statement (vol. II, p. 160). Patanjali speaks 
of the big lakes of the Deccan and of such ancient towns as 
Nasikya (Nasik in Bombay presidency), Tisfha and Sauva- 
pana (vol. Ill, pp. 307, 319). The name of a certain desert 
track as Astaha also occurs in the Mahabhasya (vol, II, p, 
298). Patanjali says that wheat is available in Madra just 
as in WMnara (II, 244). He speaks of some dialectical 
peculiarities of Kamboja and Saurastra (modern Kathiwar). 
He gives the names of two non- Aryan tribes, namely, ^aka 
and Yamna and refers to the invasion of Saheta and Madha- 
mika by the latter. Besides giving the names of numerous 
villages, he particularly speaks of a country inhabited by 
peoples other than Brahmins and of a village abounding in 
many valorous men (vol. I, pp. 301, 403). Apart from the 
names of four principal mountains surrounding the Arya- 
varta on four sides, Patanjali mentions the names of two 
other hills, namely, Vindhya and Ehaty^ma, and rightly 
observes that “mountains are full of snow” (vol. II, p. 339). 


Peobhatohandea Chakeavaeti 


The Gita Literature and its relation with Brahma-Y idya 

n 

(ii) The position of the Bhagavad-glta in the Glta-Literature 

Apart from the general similarities indicated above, there are 
other evidences to show that the Bhagavad-gita was taken as the type 
by the authors of the other Gitas. 

1. Some of the minor Gitas have even named their principal 
chapters after those of the Bhagavad-gita ; and even the ending of the 
chapter is remarkably similar. For instance, the Bhagavad-gita ends 
its chapters as follows : *^iti ^rlmad-bhagavad-gitasupanisatsu brahma- 

vidyayam yogasastre 6rlkrsnarjjunasaipvade &c. ..i.e. So endeth 

such and such chapter named such and such ‘yoga^ in the dialogue 
between Krsna and Arjjuna in the yoga-§astra in Brahma-vidya in the 
Upanisad of the Bhagavad-gita.” 

Now, even this form of ending has been imitated by more than 
one Gita, Thus the Ganesa-Gita ends its chapters as : iti ^rimad- 

ganesa-gltasupanisadarthagarbhasu &c.^^ 

A similar ending is noticeable in the Siva-Gita, Brahma-Glta, &c. 
It will be observed that the similarity is not a mere verbal one. Like 
the Bhagavad-gita, these other Gitas also seek to identify themselves 
with the Brahmavidya in the Upanisads ; each chapter is called 
chapter in Brahmavidya in the Upanisads\ 

The similarity in the name of the chapters does not end here. 
Besides being a chapter in Brahma-vidya, each chapter has a specific 
individual name also, e. g. in the Bhagavad-gita, the chapters are called 
‘Visada-yoga% ‘Sankhya-yogaV etc. Now, even this nomenclature has 
been borrowed by some of the other Gitas. Thus, Ganesa-Gita, ch. ii is 
called ‘Karmayoga’ after Bhagavad-gita, ch. iii ; and Siva-Gita, ch, xv 
is called ‘Bbakti-yoga' like ch. xii of the Bhagavad-gita. And so on. 

2 . But the most striking similarity is to be found with regard to 
chapters X and xi of the Bhagavad-gita, respectively called *Vibhuti- 
yoga* and ^Visvarupa-darsana’ : In these chapters, in order to produce 
the necessary feelings of devotion and veneration for Himself, the 
Lord first declares that he is the source of all, specially all that is great 
and glorious in the world ; and then, by a miracle, He gives an ocular 
demonstration of the fact that thd world is in him and that all things 
fly back to him. The effectiveness of such a demonstration can be 
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easily* imagined ; to see God eye to eye and to see Him as containing 
the entire universe — the very idea compels feelings of awe and fear. 
And as we are told in the Gita, the effect of this manifestation was 
electric. 

Now, these two well-designed chapters, which were eminently 
successful, it seems, with the popular mind, were profusely imitated by 
other writers. And the imitation went so far as to involve even 
verbatim quotations from the original, without of course any express 
or implied acknowledgment. For instance, the most superficial 
reading will show that ch. .viii of the Gane§a-Glta and ch. vii of the 
Siva-Glta, are but paraphrases of ch. xi of the Bhagavad-glta. Let us 
take the Lord’s peroration after he had given manifestation of his all- 
engrossing divinity. We give only a running translation : 

‘The manifestation of me, that you have seen, is difficult to see. 
Even the gods always wish to see it but cannot. I cannot be seen as 
you have seen me, by the help of the Vedas or austerities or gifts or 
by sacrifices. Unswerving devotion alone, O Arjjuna, enables one to 
see me as you have seen me, &c,”’ 

Now take the corresponding section of the Ganesa-Gita : 

“This '‘vHpd or manifestation of me cannot be .seen by those who 
are not ‘Yogins’ ; Sanaka, Narada and others see it through my grace. 
Those who know (only) the four Vedas or even all the ^astras, and 
those who perform sacrifices, austerities and gifts, are not the persons 
who see me like this ; I can be seen like this only by means of 
devotion, &c.” 

Again, take Devl-Gita, ch. ii ; it is on the face of it, a paraphrase 
of Bhagavad-glta, ch. x coupled with ch. xi. The verbal similarities, 
it is needless to point out, are not detectable in translation ; but the 
identity of thought-structure cannot escape notice. 

3. Besides these, there is one interesting doctrinal similarity which 
deserves more than a passing notice. Bhagavad-glta, ch. iv, 7-8 says. : 
“Whenever there is a decay of religion, O Bharata, and an increase of 
sinfulness, then I create myself ; for the protection of the righteous 
and the destruction of the unrighteous, and for the establishment of 
religion, I am born in age after age,'’ 

This is obviously a reference to the doctrine of divine incarnation. 
It will be remembered that of all the deities in the Hindu pantheon, 
incaranations are spoken of ^ almost exclusively of Visn 11 alone. We 
have little or , nothing about the incarnation of other gods. But the 
imitators of the Bhagavad^gitS wanted , to be so thorough that they 
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even took up this idea in several cases. Thus Devi-Glta, viiij 
33-23 says : 

“Yada yada hi dharramasya glanir bhavati bhudharaj 
abhyutthanamadharmmasya tada vesan vibharmmy aham.” 

This and the corresponding passage in the Bhagavad-gita differ only 
in three words, of which one is the name of the person addressed ; the 
other two words practically mean the same thing. Could imitation go 
further than this ? Or can it be regarded as anything but conscious 
imitation ? And it is more than mere verbal similarity : it is doctrinal 
equivalence. 

Even in doctrines, other similarities are there. The theory of the 
‘^vision of equality’ (sama-drsti) which pervades the whole of the Bhaga- 
vad-glta, finds its echo in Ganesa-Gita, i. 41-50. And like the Bhagavad- 
Glta again, the Devl-Gita also speaks of the ‘three paths’ of Jnana, 
Karma and Bhakti. Bhagavad-gita, ch, xvii dissertates upon the trial 
of ‘gunas’ and correspondingly, three kinds of SraddhS, etc. Chapter vi 
of the Devi-Gita speaks of the same thing. 

Imitation does not stop here. The Bhagavad-gita has been imita- 
ted even in its attitude towards the Vedas. In chapter ii, 42-44, it 
says : 

"Yam imam puspitam vacam pravadanty avipa§citah 
veda-vada-ratah Partha nanyad astiti-vadinah ; 
kamatmanah svargaparah janma-karma-phala-pradam 
kriyaviiesabahulam bhogaiivaryyagatim prati ; 
bhogai§varyyaprasaktanam tayapahrtacetasara 
vyavasayatmika buddhih samadhau na vidhiyate.” 

Compare with this Ganesa-Gita, i. 33-34 : 

"Yam imam puspitam vacam pragamsanti Srutlritam 
trayl-vada-rata mudhas tato ’nyanmanvate ’pi na ; 
kurvvanti satatam karma janma-mrtyu-phalapradam 
svargaiSvaryyarata dhvastacetana bhogabuddhayah.” &c. 

The similarity in thought and language is too apparent to need 
any comment. 

One may be permitted now to think that a multiplication of these 
instances is unnecessary. These striking similarities of thought and 
language cannot be explained on any other hypothesis save that of 
borrowing either way. A mere similarity in thought may be due to 
independent origin ; great minds often think alike. But it is not 
possible that the very same words evetr should be used by two writers, 
unless it be a case of borrowing. That there has been profuse 
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unacknowledged , borrowing ' in 'the,. Gita literatiirej is^ thereforei an 
indisputable fact.' ' Tlie only 'question is : Who borro\¥ed from 
whom ? 

The answer to this question is found in the verdict of time in 
favour of the Bhagavad-gita. Time has made it ihe Giti ; the others 
are only antiquarian relics — more or less buried in forgetfulness* The 
Bhagavad-gita is the *Smrti' referred to by Badarayana in his Vedanta- 
sutra ; it is the Gita that needs no qualifying its name. It has found 
dozens of commentators. The position of pre'-eminence that it occupies 
can no longer be challenged. The conclusion, therefore, is irresist- 
ible that it was the prototype of all the other Gitas, 

This is further evidenced by the fact that some of the books which 
contain these minor Gitas, expressly refer to the Bhagavad-gita, attempt 
a summary of its teachings and even prefix it in some cases to their 
own Gitas. Thus the Agni-pursna, ch. 382 contains a Wama-Gita’ 
but ch. 381 gives the substance of the Bhagavad-gita and calls it the 
Wery best of all the Gitas* (‘sarvagitottamottamam*). Garuda-purana, 
i, 242 similarly summarises the Bhagavad-gita, but appears to have no 
independent Gita of its own, , Yoga-vasistha, vi, i, 53 seq. contains a 
summary of the Bhagavad-gita ; but its own important Gita called the 
Brahma-Gita comes after it in vi, 2, 172. This means that enough 
respect was shown to the Bhagavad-gita by the authors of the other 
Gitas. 

Such instances of imitation and plagiarism are not unknown to 
history. There is an interesting example of it in the profane section of 
Sanskrit literature. Every one knows the high eminence that Kali- 
dasa’s famous lyric Meghaduta enjoys ; and it is also an admitted, fact 
that the writers of Hamsa-duta, Padanka-duta, &c. were but copyists 
and plagiarists. 

The Bhagavad-gita has been imitated and we have an extensive 
Gita literature. But one may be permitted to ask : Are all the other 
Gitas imitations ? Are none of them genuine and original ? It would 
be rash to give a categorical answer to this question. The minor Gitas 
of the Mahabharata are not, strictly speaking, imitations of the Bhaga- 
vad'gita. They are too short for that. They only attempt answers to 
one or two short quuestions, and do not pretend to set up anything like 
a complete moral or spiritual ideal. We have given examples of them 
before ; we might take up one or two more here to indicate their 
general nature. The yicakhnu-Gita (^bh., xu,.264) is a brief diatribe 
against the use of meat and wine ; yrtra-Gita (xii, 278) is a dissertation 
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►on Karma, migratioa of the soul and kindred topics. And Bodhya- 
Gita is a little chapter of 26 lines, and indicates by means of a parable 
how the bondage of the world "may be escaped and renunciation 
practised. 

Even outside the Mahabharata, there are one or two Gitas which 
say too little to be an imitation of the Bhagavad-gita. Thus the Yama- 
Glta of the Visnu-parana is a short treatise on Visnu-bhakti or devotion 
to Visnu. 

These Gitas have not the ambition to attempt an imitation of the 
Bhagavad-gita. To that extent, they may be considered as of indepen- 
dent growth. But their independence was never of sufiScient magni- 
tude to deserve special recognition. And unlike the Bhagavad-gita 
and a few others which were more or less successful in imitating it, 
they lie entombed within the parent soil of the bigger compositions to 
which they belong. 

Now, to whatever class a Gita may belong and whatever may have 
been its relation with the Bhagavad-gita, none of these Gitas seem 
to have escaped the general influence of the Upanisadic cult. Even the 
smallest and also the most sectarian among them breathes in the 
atmosphere of Brahma-vidya ; it, too, talks of a moral or spiritual ideal 
of salvation or tooksa^ : of some kind of worship, or some spiritual 
mental, or even physical discipline, as means for the attainment of this 
mokm and so forth. This is not all : most of them refer to, and a 
large number of them quote freely from, the Upanisads. We are thus 
Jed on to consider our third question, viz., the relation of the Gitas with 
the Upanisads. 

(m) The relation between the Gltm and the Upanisads 

I. We have seen before that the general tendencies of Brahma- 
vidya influenced the Gita-literature as a whole. This is manifest from 
the fact that most of the Gitas quote from the Upanisads; sometimes 
the quotations are direct verbatim, sometimes they are paraphrases 
of localisable passages of the Upanisadic texts ; and generally speak- 
ing, the borrowing is frankly admitted. 

That the Bhagavad-gita has quoted and borrowed from the Upa- 
nisads is a well-known fact Its similarity with the teachings of the 
Upanisads also has been recognised ; and the Vedanta-sutra in several 
cases refers to it just as it refers to passages in the Upanisads. The 
second chapter of the Bhagavad-gita is particularly noteworthy for 
its quotations and paraphrases of passages* of the Katha Upanisad. 
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Other examples of borrowing are : Devl-GUa, ch. iii. i8, gives 
the general advice that one should listen carefully to the teachings 
of Vedanta and always meditate upon the meaning of the saying 
‘tat tvam asi' (That thou art). And" 32-34 and 35-36 quote 

verbatim Katha, i, 2, 18-20 and i, 3, 3-4. And ch. v of this Gita quotes 
the whole of Mundaka ii, 2, 

Siva-Glta ii, 21 is a verbatim qotation of Katha, i, 2, 19 ; and ii, 
34 is a verbatim quotation of ii, 5, 7 of the same Upanisad. Besides 
this, paraphrases of Upanisadic texts and borrowing of thought-forms 
are quite plentiful. 

The Rama-Glta refers to Sruti in general and to Taittiriya in parti- 
cular (21). It also quotes the formula ‘That thou art’ (24). 

The verbal similarity between the Brahma-Gita of the Yoga-vaSistba 
and the Upanisads is somewhat less obtrusive. But here there is a 
much deeper resemblance in thought and meaning. It is frankly, a 
dissertation on Brahmavidya and has no sectarian deity to uphold ; 
and, as an interpretation and amplification of the Upanisadic teachings, 
it had less need of quoting passages verbatim. But even it has not 
altogether escaped touches of Upanisadic expressions here and there. 
For instance, iii, 24 is a partial quotation of Taittiriya ii, 4, i. 

The Brahma-Glta . that professes to belong to the Skanda-purana, 
uses the Uapanisads more profusely than any other. It refers to 
other systems of belief and worship, but declares categorically that 
all else is opposed to ^ruti and Smrti, and hence, by implication, 
is false, except of course what it itself is propounding (ii, 5-9). It 
says : 

“There are those who worship Kara, those again who worship 
Visnu, and still others who worship me (i.e. Brahma, who is the speaker 
here). And there are others also who follow other gods, such as 
Indra, etc. Some take Prakrti with its threefold attribute, self-existent 
but unconscious. Some deluded people believe in atoms and some 
only in Logos or Babda ; some pin their faith on consciousness that 
does not endure beyond the moment, and some, equally deluded, believe 
in an undefinable Void or Sunya ; and some believe in the ele- 
ments and some in Nature or Nisarga — all equally deceived. All kinds 
of arguments they advance by force, but they are all false. All 
these are opposed to the true meaning of ^ruti and Smrti ; — this is my 
decided opinion.” 

The references here are obviously to Saukhya, Bauddha, Jaina 
and other systems. All these are, boyrhver, declared to be wrong paths, 
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the true path being that ^ Vedas. The mistaken paths also 

serve a useful purpose they help us, by contrast, to arrive at the true 
meaning of the Vedas (ii, 29), They are errors which enhance 
the value of truth and the truth is to be found in the Vedas alone. But 
what do the Vedas really teach ? 

The answer is to be found in the book as a whole. Briefly^ it is 
the worship of Siva— who, be it noted, is the same as Brahma of the 
Upanisads. He is what the Vedas establish ('Vedasiddha' — ii, 37). 
He is the one ultimate reality of which the Upanisads speak. He saw 
(aiksata) and created the universe (cf, Ch. Up. vi. 2. 3, &c.). And 
he is conceived as possessing all the attributes that are assigned to 
Brahma in the Upanisads. 

The influence of the Upanisads on this book is perhaps more 
thorough than anywhere else, It not only adopts the general principles 
of Brahma-theory, but exploits /the texts also more extensively than 
any of the other Gitas. For instance, ch. iv. 92-114, of this book para- 
phrases the incident of Kena, iii-iv. Brahma, we are told in the Keiia, 
appeared before the gods, but they knew him not. One after another was 
sent to him to ascertain who he was. The messenger, who was himself 
a god, in each case declared his own identity and his prowess ; Brahma 
however concealed his identity and wanted evidence as to the boasted 
prowess of the god before him. The god was benumbed and could not 
prove his strength. When all the gods were completely subdued in this 
way, a celestial form of beauty appeared in the sky and declared the 
greatness of Brahma. Now the gods knew him and worshipped him. 

The Brahma-Gita uses this story for the purpose of showing the 
superiority of Siva to all other deities. It finds some interesting 
support in the fact that the .Kena gives the names ‘Haimavatf and 
‘Uma* to the celestial form that discloses the identity of Brahma. 
According to later mythology, Haimavatx and Uma are names of the 
consort of Siva. 

The fourth chapter of this Gita professes to be an interpretation 
of the Kena Upanisad as a whole, as its name nalavakaropankad- 
vyakhya-kathanam* implies. Chapter V in the same way contains an 
interpretation of Chandogya, vi 

The 6th chapter is an: explanation of the celebrated UpanisadiC' 
practice of meditating upon Brahma in the cavity of the heart, tech- 
nically called ^Daharopasana' or Worship of the little (sky)7 The 
reference is to Chandogya: viii. i,: which is expounded in Vedanta- 
.sutra i 3, 14*21., '• - 
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The 7th chapter (3-1 1) quotes with slight alterations the whole of 
Mundaka i. i ; and Mmjdaka i. 2 is paraphrased and quoted in some 
verses following these. Then follow quotations and paraphrases of 
Mundaka ii ; and so forth. 

Chapter viii, of the .same Gita has been called an ‘account of the 
Kaivalya Upanisad,’ and, as the name implies, it is full of quotations 
from that Upanisad. Chapters ix and x are devoted to the Brhad- 
aranyaka Upanisad, with special reference to the Maitreyl Brahmana 
of that book ; and ch. xi quotes extensively from Katha and Svetasva- 
tara. 

We have given examples enough of the extensive use of Upanisadic 
texts by the Gitas. The smaller Gitas of the Mahabharata are too 
small to quote extensively, but even they borrow forms and principles 
of thought. Thus the Bodhya-Glt5 which consists of only 26 lines, 
attributes an oft-quoted saying to a king of Videha, viz., “Mithilayam 
priadjptayam na me dahyati kihcana — 'When Mithila is burnt, nothing 
of me is burnt.” It is easy to see that this is only a development of 
the line of thought started in the famous saying of Yajnavalkya, viz., 
**Amrtatvasya tu naSo’sti vittena” (Br. ii. 4 . 2.). Moreover^ the Gitas 
of the Mahabharata develop moral precepts and theories of Jnana 
and Karma, which are closely akin to those of the Upanisads. 

It is evident, therefore, that the Gita literature was extensively 
influenced by Brahma-vidya of the Upanisads. Wherever this cult 
of Brahma-vidya may have arisen and by whomsoever it may have 
spread, it shed its shining light on other systems of thought and 
worship, and, sometimes even on systems that were not quite friendly 
to it. It had discovered forms of thought and belief, the value of 
which could not be ignored ; and it had gained such a position for 
itself that no system of thought and belief could altogether escape 
its influence. Just as in modern times, one who is not a Christian 
has yet to use some of the Christian concepts and expressions of the 
Bible — just as one who is not necessarily a scientist, cannot altogether 
be ignorant today of the latest scientific conceptions, they permeate 
our life and thought so widely,— in the same way, in those ancient 
times in India, Brahma-vidya had so infused the life and thought of 
the land that even hostile systems of culture could not altogether 
escape its influence. Perhaps the actual followers of Brahma-vidya 
were never very numerous ; perhaps as a system of philosophy, Sahkhya 
claimed more adherents and was more extensively influential. Sahkhya 
influenced the positive sciences, specially the science of medicine, 
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more intensively than any dthef system of philosophy in India. But 
Brahma-vidya also was not without its following. The sublimest 
thing in it was the concept of Brahma ; and like Platonic ideas iii 
ancient and Kantian ideas in modern European thought, the idea of 
Brahma and other kindred ideas shed their lustre on almost all the 
subsequent systems of thought. Some followed them up to their 
logical conclusions, others perhaps employed them only for their own 
purposes. The same phenomenon is illustrated in the entire range 
of Gita literature, 

2. Thus we have a series of Gitas which exploit the concep- 
tions of the Upanisads for their sectarian purposes. The unity 
of the God-head reached in Brahma, was very widely used by 
sectarian writers. Each sect having a special deity of its own, tried to 
show, after the fashion of the Upanisads, — as we have pointed out 
before — that all creation, all gods, all elements, were but manifestations 
of that particular Deity. With the followers of Ganesa^ the Supreme 
Deity is of course Ganesa ; with those of Siva, he is Siva ; and so 
forth. In the. Upanisads, the minor gods are merged in Brahma ; 
in the sectarian Gitas, it is the particular deity of the sect that 
swallows them up. This is one way in which Brahma-vidya was 
exploited by sectarian cults. 

Besides, even meditative discipline and physical training in 
postures auxiliary to such meditation, technically called ^oga^ 
were indicated by the Gitas, after the fashion of the Upanisads 
again. There was not necessarily an agreement in detail ; but 
the general principle underlying these practices was the same. 
Thus Svetasvatara (ii. lo-ii) suggests certain conditions of meditation : 
the sort of place in which meditation should be practised ; the sort 
of objects on which attention should be fastened ; and so on. The same 
topic is discussed pretty fully in Ved ant a-sutra iv. i, 7-X2. and ^Iso else- 
where, The Gitas also take up the idea. The Bhagavadgita, for 
instance, lays down certain practical rules for the guidance of medita- 
tion in vl' 11-14 : — 

^^One should place one’s seat in a clean spot ; and the seat should 
be steady, neither too high nor too low, and should consist of cloth 
placed upon hide (of deer or tiger), which again should be spread upon 
kma grass. There one should sit, with the mind fixed and the senses 
controlled ; and having so seated oneself, one should practise yoga for 
self-purification. With the head, the middle of body and the neck in 
one line, and straight, with motionless steadiness fixing the gasje on 
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the tip of the nosej and without seeing anything else, with quiet of 
mind and freedom from fear, and practising all the austerities of a 
Brahmacarin, firm and fully , self-possessed, and with heart set upon 
me (the Lord), one should remain joined with me (the Lord) and 
haviiig me (the Lord) as the ultimate goal.” " 

In commenting on Vedanta-sutra iv i. lo., Sankara quotes these 
lines approvingly. This meditation or ^Yoga’ was a means suggested 
by the Upanisads for the attainment of Brahma. The Gitas exploit- 
ed these ideas for their own particular cults also. The Bhagavadgita 
is not the only example. Ganesa-Gita iv,- 26-34, Devi-Gita ch. iv. &c. 
are other examples. It will be seen, therefore, that the Upanisadic 
ideas were not only used but even exploited. Of course, since all the 
Gitas were not sectarian, the charge of exploitation cannot be brought 
against all ; but none appear to be altogether free from the genereal 
influence of the Upanisads. 

3. There are some Gitas which are decidedly Upanisadic ; i.e. they 
try to popularise and give a wider currency to the Upanisadic ideas. 
A more thorough-going practice of Brahma-vidya is developed, going 
down even to the regulation of diet as a means for the attainment of 
Brahma (cf. Bhagavad-gita, xvii. 7-10). Of all the Gitas, the Bhagavad- 
gita did the most to spread and popularise Upanisadic ideas ; but it 
was not alone in the field. The Brahma-Gita of the Yoga-vasistha 
comes next ; and the smaller Gitas of the Mahabharata also had their 
share in this work. 

These facts discover to us one of the avenues through which the 
ideas of the Upanisads tended to percolate to the masses of the country. 
It is evident that the Upanisadic culture was sufificiently philosophic 
to arrest attention. Its existence could not be ignored. But was it 
sufficiently diffused to become a popular religion ? The subsequent 
history of the country gives a decidedly negative answer to this 
question. The philosophy of the Upanisadic culture was all right ; it 
has survived till the present day. But its religion, it seems, could 
never become popular. The way in which the sectarian Gitas employ 
its philosophical concepts and spiritual practices, shows that these were 
welhknown and perhaps even popular. But the continuance and 
recrudescence of the sect-deities shows that the religion of Brahma- 
vidya was too abstract for the popular mind ; which still had the need 
for gods and goddesses. 

To conclude ; We have an extensive Gita literature embedded in 
the Puraiias and ^ tlie Mahabharata and dn some cases also having an 
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independent existence, without forming part of any known book. 
Almost without exception, these Gitas bear mark of Upanisadic influ- 
ence. So far as composition and literary structure goes, they were 
mainly modelled upon the Bhagavad-gita. Some of these Gitas were 
designed to jpopularise the Upanisadic cult ; while others exploited the 
concepts of the Upanisads for furthering the worship of a sect-deitJ^ 

Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee 
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VI 

Hiuen Tsang will be remembered by future generations for 
another work, the importance of which need not be pointed out to the 
students of philosophy. The importance of Abhidharma- 
Abh*idbarmi^ ’ was fully recognised by Burnouf, Kern and all 

kosa translated, other scholars. This work has come down to us in 
Chinese in two forms, one containing verses (602 
karikas) only, and the other being prose explanations of the verses. 
Paramartha^ the first translator of the Kom^ tells us that the prose 
text was compiled at the request of the ‘Katolra-Vaibhasikas/ Of 
course the verse-text is included in the prose explanation. Vasubandhu 
is the author of the karikas as well as the explanations. Hiuen Tsang 
translated the karikas in 2 fasciculi and the explanation in 309. fasciculi. 
In this book Vasubandhu deals with the views of the Vaibhasikas. 
There exists a Sanskrit commentary on this Sastra, called Abhidharma. 
kom Vyakhya or simply SphutartM, Its author is Yasomitra, who 
also mentions two earlier commentaries by Gunamitra and Vasumitra. 

Abhidharma-nyayanusara and Samaya-pradlpika of Sahghad^va, 
who compiled the two Sastras in Ayodhya^ were rendered into Chinese 


I For the French translation of this book see La Vallee Poussin — 
L* Abhidharma-koia de Vasubandhu, $ vols, Societe Beige d’ Etudes 
Orientale, Louvain, 192^-2$, The Sanskrit text has been published 
in the Bibliotheca Buddhica by Stcherbatsky and Levi, See Nariman^ 
PP- 97, 279-286 (Nanjio,' 1265). . . . . 
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by Hiuen Tsang, Samaya-pradlpiko, contained lopoo siokas and merely 
explained the doctrine of Vibhasa. The translation has been .made from 
a shorter work with similar explanation of the Vibhasa tenets^i\{^^aj/a 

had probably another title, ^Ko^akaraka i. e. Kosa-haihstone, 
but the name was changed by the great Vasabandhu mto ' 
after Safighadeva’s death out of respect to his opponent This book 
contained 120,000 siokas, and is directed against Abkidkarfm-kom 
of Vasubandhu. This is too elaborate and abstruse a book for general 
students, having 80 fasciculi, 1,751 pages and that is the reason 
why he composed Tllustration of the Samaya or doctrines/ At the 
the end of each fasciculus it is stated that this book belongs to 
the Sarvastivada. Sahghabhadra writing about the doctrine in his pre- 
liminary remarks says, — ‘T have already written a treatise and called 
it (Shum-Cheng-li, Conformity to Truth). Those who are 

fond of philosophical speculation have to study it. With the phrases 
::A, and sentences so detailed and elaborate, a research into it is a 
tter of difficulty. One will not be able to understand it unless one 
&ks hard. In order to make it easy to be understood by curtailing 
elaborate composition, I again compiled .an abridged treatise and 
^led it Samayaprad%p%ka (Hsien-tsung, Exposition of the doctrine), 
fc. embellished Vasubandhu’s Karikas, and regarded them as the course 
reference. I cut short those extensive concluding arguments which are 
in the Nyayamisara, and set forth the right expositions against 
Vasubandhu’s proofs to illustrate the true excellent doctrine to which 
we adhere/^ This book is preserved for us in Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 
There are • other books translated by Hiuen Tsang and others^ but 
ir detailed notice need not be taken,. The literary activity of the 
Sarvastivada covers at least not less than ten centuries of the inteltee- 
jpal life of India. But this vast literature, rich in philosophy, is entirely 
to us and before we reconstruct the history of Indian philosophy 
e and other books must be studied from the Chinese.^ 

Of his seventy-five works about forty books belonged to Abhidhar- 
^a. A.^vaghosa, Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Asanga and Vasubandhu were 
principaL writers on Mahayana philosophy. To be brief about the 
losophical thoughts among the Buddhists, we can say that Aryadeva, 
i^ghosa- and Nagarjuna were great" teachers of the Madhymika 
'hool, and, Asanga and his brother Vasubandhu were the founders 
|nd exponents of ^ Yogacara Philosophy. The Yogacara branch 

See Takakusu's article in the JPTS., 1904-1905, pp, 64-146. 
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teaches Vijiianavada, that is, nothing exists outside consciousness and 
repudiates Sunyavada. Paramlrtha imported from Magadha to China 
the works of Asanga and Vasubaiidhu in 559 A. D. Hiuea Tsang 
translated four of Asaiiga's books and seven of Vasubandhu's thirty-six 
works and he is the real founder of Yogacara school in China. 

Besides these, other important books as well as books of minor im- 
portance were rendered into Chinese. His VajracchedikUy Suk/tavafl- 
vyvjha^ Vimala-klrti-nirdeha^'^ Bhaimjyaguru^ etc. are well- 
known to the students of Buddhism. Among the other 
works that he brought to China were treatises on Gram- 
mar, Shing-mingdun and Pe-ye-kia-lan-man (Edkins). There are three 
books on logic in Chinese^ of which two were translated by Hiuen 
Tsang and one by I-tsing. But really these are two books, as one is 
only re-translated by I-tsing. These are Saiikara-svamin's Hetuvidya- 
nyaya-pravem-sastra or dTyayapravesadarkamstra and Nagarjuna's 
Nyayadvara-tarkasastra. 

In Chinese the books are attributed to Sahkarasvamin and Nagar- 
juna but they are really compositions of the great logician Dignaga. In 
Tibetan we find Dignaga^| as the author of the work Nyaya-pravem. 
The other work attributed to Nagarjuna is clearly a mistake of 
name for Dignaga, 

The influence of Indian logic in China and Japan can easily be 
gauzed from the very fact that in the Otani Library, Japan, there are 
about 120 books both printed and Mss. on Indian logic written in 
Chinese and Japanese/ Among these only three translations of two 


1 See the catalogue of Chinese and Japanese Books and Mss. in 
the Otani University Library (Japanese), p. 271, also Dignaga's Nylya- 
pravesa and Haribhadra’s commentary on it edited by N, Mironor (St. 
Petersburg). Jaina-sasana, pp. 133-138, 

Its Sanskrit text has been edited by Principal Dhruva of Hindu 
University ; and the Tibetan text by Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charya of Visvabharati, both to be published in one volume in the 
Gaekward Oriental Series, Baroda. 

2 See the English Translation of Vimalakxriunirdeha by Hokei 
Idumi — The Eastern Buddkistl 1924-25, 26 continued. 

3 Badajiro Sugiura — Hindu Logic as preserved in China and Japan^ 
Philadelphia, 1900. 

4 See Sugiara^s boQks, the bibliography portion specially. 
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V^isesika 
philosophy in 
China. 


Sanskrit works are in Nanjio’s catalogue. In the supplement of Kioto 
edition of the Tripitaka about eleveiv more books on Nyaya are 
named j but they are all V^is or commentaries by Chinese oi 
Japanese monks. There are six books on Dignaga’s Nyayadvara- 
tarkamstra (Nanjio, 1223, 1224), five of which are written in Chine.se 
and one in Japanese. But Sahkara-svamin’s (or Dignaga’s) Nyciyapravesa 
found more favour in both- the countries and there are more than 
eighty books on logic written in Chinese and Japanese. [Catalogue 
of the Otani. University (Japan), pp. 260-261].’ 

. The other heretical opponent in philosophy was the VaiSesika. 

Its. view-point was made known to the Chinese by Hiuen Tsang. 

This was known as Dampadarthamstra and is an en- 
larged work of the Satpadartha of the Vaisesika Sastra, 
It® original is lost and an English translation of the 
. . - Chinese text by Mr. H. Ui, published in the Royal 

Asiatic Society Translation Series, has been of immense value to 
the students of Indian philosophy. 

The Chinese title of the Vaisesika Shang-tsung-shih-chu-- 

idun and is known in Sanskrit as V aisesikadyiikaydydasapadartha- 
msira, i.e. a treatise on the ten categories of the Vaisesika. It was 

composed by a follower of that philosophy, whose name is trans- 

literated into Chinese as Chan-ta lo which in Sanskrit would be 
simply Candra, in Chinese translation “wisdom-moon.” According to 
later commentators, who give the full name, it is Chan-ta-(lo)-moti 
i.e. - Gandramati or Mati-candra. We . know nothing .of the life of 
this Indian Vaisesika philosopher as his book in original Sanskrit 
is not known at present. According to Mr. Ui, Candra lived not later 
than the first half of the sixth century (p. 10), . . - 

It was probably taken to China by Hiuen Tsang and translated by 
him in 648 A;D. A tradition says that Ewei-chi, a famous disciple of 
Hieun Tsang, wrote a commentary on the treatise, but this, says Mr. Ui 
is perhaps a mistake, 

■ Hiuen Tsang, as we have seen, translated a great many Sans- 
krit works into Chinese ; but his main effort appears to have been 
devoted to the translation of the works of the Sarvastivada, specially, 
the Abhtdharmako'samstra, and of the Vijfi.anavada, especially Vijnapti- 
matrata-siddht-sasira. His disciples were divided principally between 


I Indian Logic haf been dealt with in detail in the se ction Tibef- 
ere numerous books on logic have been -preserved, ■ - 
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these two schoolsj though he introduced literatures of many' other 
schools of thought. Kwei-chi is the orthodox propagator of Vijhana- 
vada and an authority on the Vijfiaptimatrata-siddhi, This is a 
commentary on Vasubandhu^s Vij'fiapfi-mMrata 4 rimmi-krm which 
is a highly authoritative exposition of the Vijhanavada and had ten 
commentaries by as many different Indian authors. H Tsang 
first translated the ten commentaries, but he afterwards amalgamated 
them with the commentary by Dharmapala, the teacher of his teacher 
Silabhadra. The Vij^ap^i-mEtrata-sMdkz is ascribed to Dharmapala, 
and it is said that Kwei-chi commented on the work. Dharmapala's 
work adopts an idealistic standpoint in epistemology and metaphysics 
and refutes the realistic systems, the Sankhya, the Vaisesika, other 
minor schools, and Hinayana Buddhism. From Kwei-chi’s com- 
mentaries we can gather many facts concerning the attitude of philo- 
sophers tow^ards Vaihedka and other Indian systems of thought. . \ , 
Hiuen Tsang was followed by a number of workers in the field of 
translation. Shih Chu-T’ung,^ a Chinese sramana translated some 
four books on Dharanis and topics of allied nature ^ 
Hiurn Bhagavaddharma,^ a sramana of West India translated 

one work ^ Atigupta^ and Jhanabhadra^ were each 
responsible for one book. Though translations of only two works 
are attributed to Punyopaya or Nandi,® he is known to us for his 
more important contributions. He reached China in 655 A.D. but 
before that he made extensive tours throughout India and Ceylon' and- 
collected 1,500 different manuscripts of the Tripitaka of both Mahayaiia. 
and Hinayana schools. This vast collection he carried to his new 
home in China and must have deposited them in some monastery 
library. In 656 he was sent by the Chinese emperor 
PunyopSya and some island ill the China Sea to find some 

hi5 Sanskrit 

manuscripts. Strange medicine. Nandi-Punyopaya, it seems, must 
have been an expert pharmacopist, otherwise the 
emperor would not have selected this new immigrant for this herb dis- 
covery. He returned to China in 663 A.D. and translated Three books, 
of which two pariprccMs are extant. , - , 

Indian settlers from Further India went to China# Jnanabhadra, 
a sramana from Po-Iiang or .Ho-liang (Kaling-r-Java ?) in the South. 


I Nanjio App. II, 134. 


2 Nanjio App. II, 135. 
4 >> >> ^ 3 ^* 
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Sea, helped the Chinese traveller Houi-Ning, who passed that country 
on his journey to India in 664-666 A.D. We do not know if he 
actually went to China. 

Divakara^ a sramana from Central India, came to China in 676 
A.D. and lived till 688 and during these years nineteen works were 
translated by him. But in a preface to his works by the T'ang 
Empress Wu Ts’-thien (684-705 A.B.) Divakara is said 
to have translated only ten works with the help of 
ten Chinese assistants, accomplishing the work in 685 A. D. 
Divakara translated various books including two books on Abhi- 
dharma — one being a commentary on Vasubandhu^s Paficaskandkaka 
(Nanjio, 1175) by Sthiramati, and the other was Vafracchedika^ 
Praf'Mparamita-suira iiastra of Bodhisattva Gunada, which seems 
to be a commentary on the Vafracchedikl in the Prajhaparamita 
series. But his more important and enduring work was his transla- 
tion of Lalita-vistara'^ 159 ; Tok* Ed., ix, 7b). The literal 

translation of the Chinese name of this book is Vaipulya- 
Lalita vistara. MahavyUha-sUtra, There is another title of this book 

which if translated would be ^Rddhivikrldita {Snirdf or Rddhl 
kufmra-vikridi^a TIiq Lalita-vistara was not translated 

into Chinese for the first time by Divakara, It had been tran- 
slated four times, but the first and the third were lost in 730 
A* D., when the Khai-Yuen-Iu-Catalogue was compiled. The two 
missing translations were both entitled Phu-Yao-Ching which would 
mean ^ Samania-prabhava-mtra! The first was translated under the Later 
Han Dynasty, during 221-263 A.D., but the translator’s name is lost. 
The third was translated under the Sung Dynasty (420-479 A. D.) by 
Chu-Yen and Pao-Yun. Of the extant translations the first was 
done by Chu-Fa-hu or Dharmaraksa in 305 A. D., and the second 
was done by, Divakara. As a matter of fact we do not at all know 


Lalita-vistara, 


I Sanskrit Text, edited by Rajendra Lala Mitra, Bib. Indica, 
1853 ; English Translation of a few chaps, by R. L. Mitra, Bib. Indica, 
3 fasc., i88i-86.Lalitavistara Erzahlung von dem Leben und der I^hre 
des Sakyasimha — ....Deutsche ubersetzt von Dr. S. Leffraannj Berlin, 
1874 ; L.-V. Leben u. Lehre des Sakya Buddha. Text ausgabe, mit 
variantea,, metren u. Worterverzeichniss, von Leffmann, Halle 1902; 
French .Translatiqn of the Tibetan version, of .L.-V. by P. E. Fouca;ux, 
Paris. Annales du Musee Guimet, vol. vi, xijt, Paris, 1887-92. 
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whetiier the Chinese biography of the Buddha mentioned above as 
Pku-Yao-CMng is really a translation of the Sanskrit text.^ 

Buddhatrata and Buddhapala, two Indian teachers, went from 
Kubha or Kabul and translated two works. Devaprajha and iiiksananda 
were natives of Khotan, the great centre of Indo-Chinese culture where 
among the East Iranian peoples, Indians and Chinese elements met and 
there was a large Indian population. Devaprajha translated six works, 
one of which was a book on Abhidharma by Sthiramati called Maha~ 
yma Abhidharma Sm%yukta-Saibg%ti SThtra (Nanjio, 1178), which was 
a commentary on a book of that name by Asanga (Nanjio, 1199). 
Siksananda was abler and better known than his other countrymen; 
and as many of his books are very important, I shall dwell upon 
some of them here. 

In the Chinese Tripitaka there is a class of books known as 
Avatamsaka, Under the Eastern T’sin Dynasty (317-420) Buddha- 
bhadra and his associates translated Buddkavatamsaka- 
Khotan”^^ but it was not completed. The 

more complete copy of the text was in Khotan and 
the Empress Wu Tso-thien sent a special envoy for the Sanskrit text 
Siksananda translated it in 80 fasciculi and 39 chapters. The Empress 
herself took part in this translation and wrote a preface to this book, 
iSiksananda’s other important work was the Laiikavatara-Sutra^ to 
which the Empress also wrote a preface, I might mention here in pass* 
ing that there are three translations of this book,-— one 
Laykavatsra- (Bhumi)-bhadra, which is incomplete, the other 

two by Bodhiruci and Siksananda. The last two agree 
with the Tibetan and Sanskrit versions, the latter having been edited 
by B. Nanjio in Japan (1923). The book gives a report of the mira- 
culous visit of Buddha iSakyamuni to Ravana, the king of Ceylon. 
Ravana pays his reverence to the Buddha and presses him for a reply 
to a number of his enquiries touching ‘Dharma/ The answers given 
by the Buddha which represent the doctrine of the Yogacara sclicol, 


1 Nariman, Sanshrit Buddhism, pp. 19-27. 

2 In the fourth Band of ^^Koku-Yaku-Daimkyd^ (Tripitaka tran- 
slated into Japanese), vols. 13, 14 recently published. Rev. Yamakani 
Sogen has given an expository introdution to the Sutra, and a 
Japanese translation of the Chinese ^Lahkayatara* by Siksananda* 
B. Nanjio has prepared another Japanese translation from the original 
Sanskrit (Nanjio, Intro, to LwhHmtara^ Tokio). 
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•go 'to' form the main contents of the ' Sutra. It is, ' mor^ver, iiiterest- 
.'ing.' inasmuch, as it. exposes the tenets of the Sahkliyas; Vaisesikas, 
Pasupatas and other philosophical schools and religious deiiominations 
/of , Brahmanic origin. , 

The Avatams aka IS or\Q of the most important books on Bud- 
dhism, and its deep philosophical thoughts have inspired many sects 
to accept it as their scripture. In Sanskrit there is no book known 
by that name. But in the collection of Buddhist books found in Nepal 
there is a book called Ganda-vyuha The work is reckoned as 
one of the nine principal scriptures of the Buddhists^ and held in 
high esteem. It gives the story of Sudhana in search of the 
perfect knowledge (R. L. Mitra, p. 90). It has been inaccurately 
identified by Mitra with the Chinese Ghana vynha translated by 
Divakara and Amoghavajra, but the mistake had been committed 
much earlier by Burnouf. Ghana-vyuha and Ganda-vyTiha are two 
distinct works mentioned in the Makavyutpatti^ a Sanskrit Buddhist 
dictionary of the ninth century. Pelliot has compared the contents of 
Ganda-vyUka with the Tibetan versions of Avatamsaka and found simi- 
larity. Its identity has also been recognised by Prof, Watanabe 
of Tokio. The full title of the book however is Mah^vaipulya-buddha^ 
ganda-vyuhayukti-sHtram, Generally some used the name as Ganda- 
vyUha and others as Buddha Avatamsaka^ as it fell under Avatam- 
saka literature. But it is the one and the same book.^ 

In the Pang Dynasty Chau-Kuang, the fourth patriarch of the 
Avatamsaka school who died in 806 wrote an original commentary on 
^iksananda’s Buddhmatamsaka (T a-feng Kuang-fo-hua-yen-cbing-shu) 
in 60 fasciculi, and further a sub-commentary on it in 90 fasc. (Nanjio 
1589, 1590) was written by him. Phu-tsmi of the Yuan Dynasty 
(1280-1368 A. D.) compiled a record of the explanation of the hidden 
meaning of the introductory part of the commentary on the Avatamsaka 
in 40 fasciculi (Nanjio, 1622). 

Another important work translated by Siksaiianda was Sraddhotpada 
Bastra^ attributed to Asvaghosa, It is a philosophical treatise on the 
Mahayana Faith, which is studied even today in the 
monasteries of Japan. It was translated twice, once 
in 534 A.D. and again in 710 A.D, From Siksananda^s 
version Suzuki prepared an English version, called the Discourse on the 

I Pelliot-— Notes a propos d*un catalogue du Kan jur,/. 1914, 
July-Aug, pp; 112-121 ; also/^4*S., 1907, p, 663. 
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Awaktntng of Faith in the Mahay ma (Nanjio, 1259), Suzuki holds 
A. 4 vaghosa, the poet of Buddhacarita, to be the author and asserts on 
the basis of the book itself that the actual founder of Mahayana was 
Asvaghosa. The doctrine which the book teaches is, however, 
that of Vijhanavada as taught by Asaiiga and the teaching of 
Tathagata^garbha and the Tathata which occurs in the Lahkavatara. 
Prof, Takakusu, who holds the authorship of Asvaghosa as altogfher 
out of the question, says that the older catalogue of the Chinese text, 
does not Contain the name of Asvaghosa as the author. Although 
M. Syl vain Levi says, The poet of the Buddhacarita shows him 
here a profound metaphysician, as an intrepid reviver of a doctrine 
which was destined to regenerate Buddhism'' (quoted by Nariman), 
We are, however, not inclined to accept Prof. Takakusu's views. The 
Sanskrit original of Sraddhotpada Sastra is long lost. According to 
the Chang-Yuan Catalogue (compiled between A.D. 784-804) the 
Sanskrit text is said to have existed at that time. It is a great 
pity that such an important Buddhist philosophical work, as this 
can only he studied now through translation. 

Two Chinese translations of this work exist in the. Tripitaka 
collection. The first translation was made by Paramartha already 
referred to in 554 A.D. The second one was done by ^iksaiiandst 
of Khotan, of whom we have just now read. The originals of these 
two translations were not the same, the one having been brought from 
Ujjayini and the other from Khotan. But the difference is not 
fundamental. According to an unknown Chinese writer, quoted by 
Suzuki, the Sanskrit original found by Siksananda in Tzu-an Tower 
was older of the two, and he translated it with the help of several native 
Buddhist priests.^ Of the two translations Paramartha's has found 
a more popular acceptance in Japan as well as in China, not because 
it is more faithful to the original, but because a learned and brilliant 
Buddhist scholar called Fa-tsang (a.D. 643-712) wrote a commentary on 
it and on that account the commentary is more studied than the 
text itself, Fa-tsang also assisted Siksananda in preparing the 
second translation, but he preferred the first one for his commentary 
work, partly because the first one had already found a wide, circulation 
among the commentators before his time, and partly because . both 
translations agreeing in all their important points, he did not like to 


I Suzuki, The Awakening of Faithi p. 40. 
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show his ^^partiality” as a commentator^ as Fa-tsang saysj to the 
one in the preparation of which he himself took part (Suzuki;, p. 41). 
No Sanskrit commentary of this important work has yet been dis- 
covered, but the Buddhist population of China studied it most 
carefully. Fa-tsang compiled the commentary (Nanjio, 1625, 5 fasc.) 
during the T'ang Dynasty. In the Sung period^ another learned monk 
revised the work and published it in 15 fasciculi (Nanjio, 1626), 

Non-Buddhist Indians sometimes translated Buddhist books, Li- 
Wu-thao, a Brahman of Lan-po in Northern India;, is mentioned as a 
translator of a DharanI in 700 A.D. In 70 Sj Mitrasena 
IndjaL^ cin Indian ^ramana residing at Tukhara (Tokhara-East 

of Kucha) translated a minor DharanL Ratna-cintS, 
a Sramana of K^smira is responsible for seven translations in 9 fasci- 
culi and he wrote between 693-706 A.D. He died in 721 when he was 
more than 100 years old. All his works were minor Dharams or sutras 
of indifferent value and shows the signs of degenerate state of Buddhism 
soon to follow. 

After Hiuen Tsang’s death, another Buddhist monk I-tsing by name 
started for India in 671 A.D., and arrived in 673. The object of 
I-tsing^s tour was to know more thoroughly about the 
Hsingf. Vinaya or Buddhist views of Discipline, He wanted 

Id correct the misrepresentations of the Vinaya rules, and to refute the 
erroneous opinions held by the schools of Vinayadharas then existing 
In China, I-tsing was a great traveller. He was twenty fiye years 
(671-695) abroad and travelled in more than thirty countries. In India 
he studied at Nalanda and visited almost all the sacred places. He 
spent a good many years in Sri-vijaya in Sumatra, which’ was 
once a great centre of Sanskrit* and Indian culture and politically 
as important as Singapore of today. He wrote a book called 
Record of Buddhist Practices in Southern Seas. He returned to China 
in 695, and took home some four hundred different Sanskrit texts, 
the slokas numbering five hundred thousand, and a plan of the 
VajrSsana of the Buddha. Between A.D. 700-712 I-tsing translated 
56 works in 230 volumes. Among these works there are several 
important Sutras and Sastras^ but in order to know how he represented 
the Mulasarvastivada schoolj it will suffice to mention here only the 
'Vinaya texts - 

I Mula-sarvastivMa-Vinaya-Sutra I Fasc. (agrees with 
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° Samyukta-Sastra 40 fasc, (No. 1 1 2 j ) 
°Sanghabhedakavastu 20 fasc. (No. 1123) 
“Nikaya-Bhiksuni Vinaya 20 fasc. (No. 1124) 
“Vinaya Sangraha — originally done by the Venerable 
Jinamitra. It had a Tibetan version. (No, 1127) 
°Eka&ta-Karman 10 fasc. (No. 1131). 

°Nidana 5 fasc. (No. 1133). 

“Matrka 5 fasc. (No. 1134). 

“Vinaya Nidana-Matrka-Gatha 15 leaves. (No. 1140). 
“Vinaya-Samyukta-Vastu-Gatha lo leaves. (No. 1141). 
°Vinaya-Gatha 4 fasc. composed by VaiSakhya, 
(No. 1143). 

“Bhiksuni Vinaya-Sutra 2 fasc. (No. 1146). Besides 
these, six more Vinaya books were done into Chinese 
by I-tsing, viz., 

i “Pravarjya (upasampada) vastu, 4 fasC. 

ii °Var§avasa Sastra , 

iii “Pravarana Vastu 

iv °Carma Vastu 

V “Bhaisajya Vastu 18 fasc. . , 

Vi “Kathina-clvara Vastu. 

I-tsing thus represented the whole text of the Vinaya belong- 
ing to the Mula-sarvistivada Nikaya, and founded a new school for 
the study of this branch of Buddhist literature in China (Taka- 
kusu, Records, Intro.), I-tsing is also responsible for some translations 
of Abhidharraa works by Asanga, Vasubandhu and NagSrjuna, three 
magnets of the Mahayana. He translated Dihnaga’s book on Nyaya 
Pravesa which had been translated previously by Hiuen Tsang 
in 648 A.D. Vajra-cchedika Prcyfw-paraiHita (Nanjio, 14) and Sutramstra 
(Nanjio, 1231) composed by Asanga and its commentary (also No. 
1231) by Vasubandhu were also rendered into Chinese by I-tsing. 
I-tsing wrote an appendix to the book where he explained in the 
last verse of the Sastra, the meaning of Prajna. Some catalogue- 
makers have considered this work as an independent one. Another 
important book of Abhidharraa^ VijMnaimira Siddki, by Vasu- 
bandhu had been twice translated into Chinese. In India a commentary 
was compiled by Bodhisattva Dharraapala, which was translated by 
I-tsing. 

As we owe to Ttsing the preservation of Buddhist books oh 
.Vinaya in; Chinese translation, toe_ Sanskrit originals of which have 
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been lost, we owe a great deal to his contemporary Bodhiruci 
for the translation of a bulk of literature known as 
iatnaUiite RatiiakSta, equally lost to us in the original with a few 
exceptions. Bodhiruci’s original name was Dharmaruci, 
which was changed into Bodhiruci by the order of the Empress Wu Tso- 
thien. He was a ^ramana of Southern India and a Brahmana by caste. 
He translated between 693-713 A.D., fifty-three works in iii fasciculi, 
of which 12 works in 12 fasciculi were already missing in 730 A. D. 
It is said he died in his 156th year in 727 A. D. His most stupendous 
work was his edition of Maka-ratnakuta-Sutra (Nanjio, 235 120 
fasc.). This is a collection of 49 sutras, arranged by Bodhiruci, who 
himself translated 26 of them (Nanjio, App. II, 150). He became 
so popular that the Emperor Tsui-tsung wrote a preface concerning the 
life of Bodhiruci. Su-no, a contemporary of our writer, also wrote 
an introduction to his Ratnakuta work.. 

During the first quarter of the eighth century Buddhism still conti- 
to be favoured as state religion with a very brief period of 
^lAion under Emperor Hsiian Tsang. It was represented to him 
rich families wasted their substance on religious edifices and that 
inmates were well-to-do persons desirous of escaping the burdens 
public service. Buildings of monastaries and copying sutras, 
i^l^king images of Buddha and Bodhisattvas were forbidden and 12,000 
m^nks were ordered to return to the world. In the latter part of his 
4ife he became more tolerant and Buddhism again flourished. During 
'this period, only four translators worked. Paramita, (Pramiti), a >^ramana 
jof. Central India, together with Meghasikha of Udyana and Hwai-ti, 
'A Chinese monk, translated a work on Surangama Sutra in 705 A.D. 
‘(Nanjio, App. II, 151). Shih Chu-Yen, a son of the king of Kutsana 
^Khotan), who was sent to China as a hostage, became a ^ramana 
Ittifere in 707 A.D. He stayed there in a monastery, learnt Chinese 
translated four books in 721 A.D. 


Ill 

second quarter of the eighth century marks the introduc- 
I'Tantrhm in China with the advent of Vajrabodhi and his 
fC pupil Amogha-vajra in 719 A.D. According to Tibetan 
chronicles ‘the first of all the Tantrikas who came to 
China from India was Sthavira Srlmitra’. He was an 
.parent to a king of India, but gave up his realm in favour of 
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his younger brother and became a Sramana. He came to China in 
307-312 A*D,| When^ Western T^sin was ruling at Nanking, 

*He diffused the knowledge of Tantrikism bytransIatingtheMaba- 
yana and other Dharanis into the Chinese language. Although con- 
temporaneously with him many other eminent Indian Tantriks came 
to China yet very few books on Tantrikism had been translated for 
the public. The sage Kumarasri also did not communicate his 
Tantrik lore to the general public, but only to one or two of his 
reliable disciples, so that Tantrikism made very little progress in 
China.* (/ASB,y 1882, p. 93). During the period of four hundred years 
that intervened between ^rlmitra and Vajrabodhi, a 
number of Dharanis were translated by various writers, 
in China. In A. D. 719 Vajrabodhi and A moghavajra arrived in 

China and reached Chang-an, the capital of the Twangs 
during the reign of the Emperor Hsuon Tsung (T*ang-ming-hung — 
Tibetan), Vajrabodhi instructed two Chinese monks in Tantrik mys- 
ticism. He is said to have translated eleven works mostly on Tantra 
or Dharanl. His principal works ivere Candl-devl-dMrarii, (No. 34S)r 
Vafrasekkara Yoga 4 antra (No. 534), Sarvaiathagata Vajmyur-dhara'm^ 
(No. 960), Vajrmekhara-Vimma-Sarvayogayogi-Sutra (No. 1039), 
Vajmyur-dharam-adhyaya-halp^ (No. 1391)) Vajaahekkara-suirayogt- 
valokitehvara-rdja-tathagata-caryakalpa (No, 1430), etc. All these books 
seem to be scriptures on Vajrayana, and the name Vajrabodhi 
itself seems to be an assumed name, 

Amoghavajra, when he came with hiis master Vajrabodhi, was only 
tewenty-one years old. His Guru at hisi death-bed (732 a.d) instruct- 
ed him to go to Indian and Ceylon for the purpose of 
Amoghavajra. ^^^ollecting some texts. It was not before 741 that he 
could fulfil his Guru’s request and went back to India. He writes *ffrom 
my boyhood I served the late teacher for fourteen years and received 
his instruction in Yoga. Then I went to the five parts of India, and 
collected several Sutras and ^astras more than five hundred different 
texts, which had hitherto not yet been brought to China. In A.D. 
746, I came back to the capital From the same year till the present 
time (771 A.D.). I translated seventy-seven works in more than 120 
fasciculi.’’ He was greatly honoured by the Chinese Emperor and 
was given various honorofic titles for his great work for the cause of 
Buddhism, He wanted to come back to India, but he was indispen- 
sable and could not be spared. He died in 774 a.d. in his 70th year, 
greatly honoured even after his death by the Imperial Order. , He 
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was held in veneration at the court of successive Emperors of the 
T^ang Dynasty. Under his influence the Tantra doctrine first gained 
ground in China. Tibetan chronicles say that he performed the cere- 
mony of Vajra-Garbha Mandala for the benefit of the king whoi 
on account of his devotion to Buddhism, was given the religious 
name of Ta-Kuang-Shih-San-Tsang, i.e.. Repository of wisdom and 
knowledge of the Tripitaka. He is said to have performed many 
other .miraculous works for the good of the Emperor. Being pleased 
with him for his eminent services, the king made him a gift of a 
piece of land supporting 3,000 tenants. After his retirement- Hui- 
lang was installed in Amoghavajra’s place as Guru or Vajracarya. 

Although both Vajrabodhi and Amogha-vajra and their disciples 
passed for Saints and Sages, yet Tantrikism did not flourish 
long, but soon decayed. During the reign of the Sung Dynasty, 
Danaraksita, Dharma-bhadra, and other Indian Pandits 
visited China, but being very jealous of their mystic 
operations which were kept secret to the public, they only 
communicated the mantras to a selected few, under solemn promise 
of not revealing them to the public. The later monks were instructed 
in only a few of the Tantrik rites, such as the ceremony of 
pMa, It was owing to the several restrictions, that mysticism made 
no progress in China (/ASff.i 1882, p, 94). 

Amoghavajra's contribution to Chinese literature was very great. 


There are hundred and eight works ascribed to him in the Ming 
Dynasty catalogue. Amoghavajra brought, as we have seen, 500 
books from India, which had never been before his time imported 
into China, and it is not unlikely that he translated 108 of them— 
mostly Tantra books. 

Three years before the arrival of these great Tantrik teachers, 
^ubhakara-Simha arrived in China in 716 A.D. He was a ^ramana of 
Central India, and a descendant of Amrtodana, an uncle of ^^akya- 
mum and lived in the Nalanda monastery. He brought to China 
a large collection of Sanskrit books and himself translated a few. 
Only five books are ascribed to him such as MaMvairocambUsamr 
(No. 531), Susiddhikara Maha-tantra (No. 533), etc. 

In 7§| Prajha, one of the translators of the T'ang Period, came 
to China in order to get near the scene of Manju^rfs labours* He 

the Nestor^ 

prie^,King<;hing Ot Adam, who erected the famous 
Singan*lii v made a translation of the 
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^Sat-pafamita-sWray {10 fasciculi, 10 chapters) whicli they offered to 
the Emperor Tai-Tsung. The Emperor, however, refused to receive 
it^ saying that King-Ching should devote himself to preaching the 
docttlnes MesMs (Messiah), leaving the Buddhists to propagate 
the teachings of ^akyamuni. The book therefore appears in Prajha^s 
name.^ There is a preface added to it by the Emperor. Of his other 
hooks y Bnddkavatamsaka Vmpulj/a-SiUra^ helng a clmpiot on ‘Samanta- 
bhadrapraDidhana,’ deserves special mention. 

Wii-neng-shang and O-chih-ta-sien (Ajitasena ?), of whom we know 
little, were the last translators of the T’ang Dynasty. They seem to be 
Indians. 


Tn 75 1 a mission was sent to the king of Ki-pin, which at that time 
meant N» E. Afganisthan. The staff included Wu-Kung, also known 
as Dharmadhatu, who remained in India, took the vows 
and ultimately returned to China with many books 
and relics. It is probable that in this and the follow- 
ing centuries Hindu influence reached the outlying province of Yiinan 
or the Southern China directly through Burma’ (BEFEO., 1904, 
p. 161 ; Eliot, III, p. 262). 

Before we close our account of the emigration of Buddhist monks, 
during the T’ang rule in China, we must not forget to mention a 
very important item of debt which China owes to 
Hindu Astro- India, and which fact is observed even in an ordinary 

ntomy and ^ ^ 

Mathematics. text book of Chinese history. Li-ung-bing writes in 

his Outlines of Chinese History'^ : “About the time 

of the reign of Empress Wu, (of the Pang), the Hindu calendar 

was for the first time adopted in China. The Kuang Chi calendar, 

adopted in 684, was the work of a Hindu monk employed by the 

empress for the purpose of revising the old calendar. In the 9th year 

of K’ai Yiian, A.D. 721, a Chinese Buddhist monk and celebrated 

astronomer, I-Hsing, was employed for the same purpose. His method 

of calculation was based upon that of Gautamasiddha, a Hindu 

monk. At about the same time, arithmetical knowledge had made 

rapid progress in China, and it is probable that the Chinese received 

much help from such Brahmanical books on arithmetic as had been 


Hindu Astro- 
nomy and 
Mathematics, 


1 G. Sakurai in H ansei Zasshi, vol. xiii, p. 1 2, quoted by Lloyd 
in his Creed of Half Japan, p. 203. 

2 Pp. 156-157, Shanghai, 1914. 
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T'ang 

Catalogues. 


translated by the Hindu: priests. , -These books are now. hopelessly: 'lost^ 
although their na.mes remain recorded in the Catalogue of .the. Sui dynasty 
without any remark concerning them.'’ 

three hundred years of T'ang rule in Chinaj Buddhism 
floorlslied insplte of some reactionary attitude and prosecution of 
certain Emperors. One of the principal activities in the line of 
literature was the cataloguing of Buddhist Canons, 
Catalogues ol^ We have seen already that four collections existed 

Buddhist Fripr ^ . 

taka. during the Sui Dynasty, the last of which had been done 

in 605-616 A.D. and has been lost. In the T’ang dynasty 
six catalogues were compiled, some by individuals living in a 
monastery, others by the imperial order. 

Ta-T^ang-mu-tien**lu or a Catalogue of the Buddhist books was com- 
piled under the Great T’ang Dynasty in 16 fasciculi, by Tao-Suen in 
A.D. 664. This catalogue contains a list of works, 
whethef translation or original treatises in Chinese with 
a biographical note of each author, and sums up the 
total number of works as 2487 in 8476 fasciculi. In the same year 
(664 A.D.) Tsing Mai compiled a catalogue which contains all the titles 
of translated works from the time of Kasyapa Matahga to the time of 
Hiuen-Tsang (617 A.D.). The number of translators was one hundred 
and twenty, and that of their works is 1620 (5552 fasc.) with the excep- 
tion of 298 works whose translators are unknown. But these two were 
not done under royal orders. About thirty years later Ming-Chuen 
was ordered by the Empress Wu Tso-Thien (684-705) to compile a 
catalogue in collaboration with others (695 A.D.). This is the sixth 
collection made by a sovereign of China. The total number of books 
either translated from Sanskrit or Prakrt or written on Buddhist or 
Indian subjects, was 3616 in 8521 fasciculi. Of these the number 
of works belonging to the Tripitaka of the Mahayana and Flinayana 
was 1470 in 2406 fasciculi. Besides these, 859 works in 3882 
fasciculi were admitted into Chinese Buddhist Canon by tlie imperial 
order. There is a list of 228 books which were considered spurious 
by the learned monks at the end of this catalogue. 

: For a generation no more catalogues were compiled till 730 

A.D., when one of the best catalogues of the Chinese 
Tripitaka was compiled by Chi-Shang. This catalogue 
is known as Khai-Yum-lu and has been referred 
t6 in many places. It enumerates 2278 works 
ascribed to 176 translators, Indian and Chinese, with the exception 


Khai-yueti-ltt 
Catalogue, 730 ^ 
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of 741 books by unknown translators. The titles of these works are 
given chronologically and a short account of each translator or writer 
is added, preceded by a list of his works and various miscella- 
neous items of information, such as the number into which each work 
is divided, variations in the title, when and where the transla- 
tion was made, etc. Chi-Shang, the editor-in-chief, says, ^Thus under 
19 dynasties, from the Eastern Han (25-220) to T'ang (618-907), 
there were produced translations of the Sutra, Vinaya, and Abhi- 
dharraa or Sastra of the Mahayana and Hlnayana, as well as the 
works of the sages and wise men, altogether 2278 works in 7046 
fasciculi. Of these, 1124 works are now (730 A.D.) admitted into the 
Canon. The number of missing works is 1148 (Nanjio). We must 
remember that books written by non-Buddhists were freely translated 
into Chinese, and sixty-six- books are - mentioned as still extant in 
730 A, D., which were written by Indian sages, and the total number 
of spurious and heterodox books translated up to that date was 382. 
Khai-yue 7 i 4 ti was followed by a smaller catalogue, which gives a briefer 
treatment of the description and an index. This may be called 
the Seventh Collection, made by the order of the Emperor Huen-Tsung 
(713-755), under whose reign this index was made (see Nanjio, Intro- 
duction). 


Chinese Pilgrims in India 

In our ordinary history we are told that three Chinese pilgrims 
Fa-hsien, Hiuen-Tsang, and I-tsing came to India ; 
Chinese Pilgrims from Other Chinese sources we know that since 

in India— 7th 

century. Fa-hsieiTs return to China in 414 A.D., Chinese youths 

began to pour into India by scores and sometimes by 

hundreds. 

Down to the period of missionary activities of Kumarajiva (344-413 
A.D.)^ Buddhism and Indian culture penetrated into China mainly 
through the Central Asian routes. Most of the early Sino-Buddhist 
texts coming down from the Lo-yang school were from the pen of Yiieh- 
chih^ Parthians and Sogdian converts to Buddhism, working in colla- 
boration with Chinese Buddhists. In some of the Mahayana 
texts, we find a curious mixture of Indian^ Khotanese, Iranian and 
Chinese spirit. Linguistic test also demonstrates that most of the 
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earlier translations were not done directly from Indian classical language 
like Sanskrit and Pali, but from popular dialects Prakrt of various 
parts in which many important Buddhist books were written. 

With the appearance of Fa-hsien (399-414 A.D.), the great period 
of direct Sino-Indlan collaboration and communication commences. 

Classical Buddhist books were imported from India 

Fa-hsien and Fa-hsien and they were translated into Chinese direct- 

direct oino-inao 

commuaication. ly. Fa*bsien visited the great intellectual centres of 
Taksasila (Taxila) and Purusapura, studied for three years 
at Pataliputra, and two years at Tamralipti, returned to China having 
stopped for sometime in the Indian colonies of Ceylon and Java on 
his way home.^ 

Fa-hsien was followed by many Chinese monks, who came to 
India by the N.-W. passage. The Chinese youths were fired with enthu- 
siasm and they felt almost a romantic attraction for a journey to 
India, This pilgrimage continued for centuries, only occasionally stop- 
ped by political disturbance, 

Hiuen Tsang was only one of the many who had been to India^, 
but as he had a literary gift he left a travel-diary of India, for which he 
is known to many of us ; but there were others who preceded 
or immediately after followed the great traveller to India who were not 
gifted with the talent of Hiuen Tsang and have therefore been forgotten. 
We find in Chinese brilliant records of such monks coming to India 
during the earlier part of the T’ang period. 

Hiuen Tsang came out to India in 629 A.D., went back to China in 
645 A.D., and died in 664 A.D. About half-a-century later Ftsing, another 
great Chinese traveller, came out in 671 A.D. returning to 
anTi-tsIng!^ China in 695 ; he died in 713 A,D. These dates are 
important for our study of this period. I-tsing, who 
came back in 695, wrote a book called Ck^iu-fa-ko-sang-chuan^ which 
contains lives of Chinese Buddhist priests, who visited India, during 
the early period of the T'ang dynasty in the latter half of the seventh 
century. M. ^Chavannes in the introduction to his French transla- 
tion of that work calls attention to the remarkable fact that in a single 
generation sixty persons were found willing to undertake such a 
perilous journey. Moreover, M. Chavannes shows good reason for 
^suming that there were many more pilgrims of whose wanderings 

I Dr, K» D, Nag, Indii^ CakMa 1926, January. 
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no record lias been preserved and that the actual number of those pious 
palmers must have amounted to several hundreds. 

I-tsing in his preface to his ChHu-fa-ko-sang-chuan (Nanjio, No. 1491) 
have alluded to the journeys of Fa-hsien and Hiuen Tsang, who 
proceeded to the Western countries to procure Buddhist books and pay 
reverence to the sacred relies. He briefly describes the hardships 
and dangers of the route, and the difficulty of finding shelter and 
entertainment in the different counti'ies visited by the Chinese 
pilgrims to the same spots, and that in consequence of there being no 
temples set apart for Chinese priests. He then goes on to enu- 
merate the names of the pilgrims referred to in his memoirs.^ 

Hiuen-Chiu was a ^ramana of Sin-Chang in Tai-chau province. 
As was the custom with many/ this Chinese monk took the Indian 
name of Prakasamati, He came of a distinguished 
Hmen Chm, family and forsook the world when a youth. He made 
preparations to visit the sacred places of India, and for that purpose 
studied Buddhism through Chinese and in 638 A.D. came to a famous 
monastery where he applied himself to the study of Sanskrit literature. 
From there he proceeded towards South for India, crossed Tibet 
and came to Jalandhara. He spent four years in that town where the 
king of the Mung caused him to be detained and gave him all necessary 
entertainment ; during that period he studied Sanskrit literature with 
him. After this he came to Magadha, where he spent four years ; 
there he studied various books and went to the Nalanda monastery 
where he passed three years. Thence he went back to the Mung 
capital Amaravata but the king detained hinii in the monastery of his 
capital Sin-che, for three years. In the meantime, the Chinese 
ambassador Wang-hiuen'tse, who was staying in the court of some 
great king in the North-Western Province, urged his return and conse- 
quently he returned to Lo-yang through Nepal and Tibet, 


I Indian Antiquary, 1881 ; S. Beal, Indian Travels of Chinese 
BuddhislS) pp. 109, 193, 246. 

3 BeaPs Life of Hiouen Tsiang by Hwui Li^ Introduction, pp. 
xxvii-xli. Triibner, 1914. 

3 Voyages des pelerins bouddhistes, Les religieux eminents qui 
allerent chercher la loi dans les pays dbccident. Memoire compose 
a Pepoque de la grande dynastic Pang par I-tsing, traduit par Ed. 
Chavannes, Paris, 1894. 
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'The"" name of ■Waiig-liiuen-tse is , ■connected 'with the international'-' 
politics of India, China and Tibet After Hiiten Tsang^s return to 
; Cliinay Harsavardh'ana,. the great king of ■Northern India 
Wang-hiuen-tse wanted to opeii diplomatic relations with the Chinese 
politics* Empire- He sent a Brahmin envoy to China in 641 a.D., 

- who returned in 643, accompanied by a Chinese mis- 
sion bearing reply to Harsa’s despatch.. The mission remained till 645 
A.D., when it returned home. The next year, Wang-hiuen-tse, who 
had been the second in command of the earlier mission, was sent by 
the. Chinese emperor as head of a new mission. . When the envoy 
reached India Harsa had died (647 A.D.) and Arjuna or Arunasva 
(Odo-na-shuen)j a minister of the late king, usurped the throne. 

The Chinese party was greatly maltreated by the tyrant and Wang- 
hiuen-tse and his colleagues escaped to Nepal by night. From Tibet 
and Nepal he got military aid and with its help the usurper was taken 
prisoner and carried to China. Tibet was then under Sron«gub-tsto- 
gampo, the mighty king, who for some time remained master of 
Tirhoot, which his rival had conquered. 

Waiig-hiuen-tse once more visited the scene of his adventures^ being 
sent by imperial order in 657 A.D., to offer robes at the Buddhist holy 
places.^ 

In -665 A.D, Hiuen-Chiii returned to Kashmir where he met a 
Brahmin Lokayata (Lokayata is popularly synonymous with an 
athiest) (Lo-kia-yih-to) and others with whom he returned to China; 
they were asked by the Chinese ambassador of Kashmir to go to a 
country called Lo-tu, The party traversed much and tried to go back 
through Nepal and Kapisa, but could not reach China this time. 
Hiuen Chiu died in the country of Amaravata in Central India aged 60 
■and odd years. 

Hwui Lun was a native of Corea ; his Indian name was Prajiia- 
varman. He quitted his country inflamed with a desire to perform a 
pilgrimage to the holy places of Buddhism. From Corea 
CorTan^in* came to Lo-yaiig, the capital of China ; there 

he was commissioned by the Emperor to follow the 
steps of Hiuen Chiu, who had gone to the Western 
countries/ and to attend him as servant. Having undertaken this, 

I Sylvaih Les mtssiom de Wang-kzuen-tsz dans inde — J. A., 
1900. Translated in the Indian Antiquary, 1911, pp. iii ; V. A. Smith, 
Early HisP}ry of India (4th ed.), pp» 366-67. 
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he went ' from place to place, paying homage to the sacred spots of 
his religion. He dwelt in the monastery of Amaravata in Central India, 
He visited many places, one of which was the monastery of Toii-Iio- 
la-sse, built by the Tukhara (?) people for the aecommodation of their 
fellow countrymen. Here Hwui-Lun remained for the purpose of 
learning Sanskrit language. The monk visited many holy places 
including Nalanda. Near about it there was an old temple, the founda- 
tions of which even then remained ; it was called 'China Temple'. 
The old story was that the temple was built by Srigupta Maharaja 
for the priests from China. During >^rlgupta^s reign about twenty 
Chinese monks, having wandered away from Sm-chuen, 
The China came out near the Mahabodhi and offered their worship. 

temple near ^ ^ 

Nalanda. The king moved with their piety, gave them a large 

village for their maintenance and settlement. Hwui-Lun 

says that this happened 500 years ago, which is not probable; but 

we may believe the kernel of the story as true. He further gives some 

traditional history of Nalanda and says that there were three thousand 

and five hundred priests in the monastery of Nalanda, which was 

supported by revenues derived from villages given by a succession of 

kings to the monastery. 

Fa-hsien and a group of twenty-four youngmen, who came to India 
after him, Hiuen Tsang and some of his contemporaries all came to 
India either by the North-Western passage or crossing the Himalayas. 
But there was another route through which communication had been 
established between India and China ; it was the sea route, which was 
taken by Fa-hsien in the early fourth century A.D. We have a record 
of about a score of Chinese monks who came to India proper or her 
colonies in the South Seas, by the sea route. 

Of these I-tsing is the best known to us ; his travels and his contri- 
butions to the diffusion of knowledge about India and Indian literature 
have already been described in details. 

Next we hear of two Korean monks who came as far as ^rlvijaya, 
formerly transliterated as ^rlbhoja (in Sumatra, modern Palembong), 
which was a Hindu colony and a grea^seat of Sanskrit culture ; they 
died there without coming to Indian mainland. Another Chinese monk 
named Hui-Ning left China in 665 A.D., and passed 
three years in Hoding, or Kalinga, a name applied to 
the coastal country of Pegu ; but the identification is not 
final. Wan-K'i of Kiau-Chau spent ten years in the Southern Seas; 
and was very proficient in the language of Kiu-lun (of Sumatra) and 
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was partly acquainted with Sanskrit. He afterwards retired to a lay 
life and resided at ^rlvija3^a. 

Mochadeva, a young Cochin-Chinese, (but as his name sounds, it 


Mochadeva. 


seems that he was an emigrant living in further India), 
came to India. He visited all the countries of the 


Southern Seas and came to India, but died young. Another priest 
of Cochin-China was Kwei-Chung, who went by the Southern Seas 
to Ceylon. Afterwards in company with a priest called Hun-Chiii, 
he proceeded to the Bodhi tree and afterwards to Rajagrha. He also 
died young at 30. A priest of the Mahay ana school called Tang 
or the ‘Lamp* (dipa) went with his parents when young 
Mahayana Dipa. Dvaravatl, as part of Burma was called 

and there became a priest. He afterwards went with the Chinese 
envoy to Chang-an in China. Afterwards he came to India, having 
visited the Southern . Seas and Ceylon. He lived in Tamralipti for 


twelve years where he applied himself diligently to Sanskrit, acquired 
great proficiency in the language and then proceeded to Nalanda, Gaya 
and other places. 

Eastern Turkestan was a Buddhist country ; there was an 
Indian settlement too, of which we shall hear in our study on 
Central Asia. Two priests of Turfan going in company 
from^Turfan? a Chinese envoy through the Southern Seas died 

on board the ship. The books belonging to these monks, 
the Yoga-sastra and others, I-tsing remarks, are still at ^rivijaya. 
These priests might be Indians of Turfan and these books might 
be original Sanskrit texts, but we are not sure. 

Tao-Lun, a Chinese priest was called Sllaprabha by his Indian 
name, resided in many places in the South Seas and came to 


Tamralipti, where he passed three years in the 
Tao-Lun study of Sanskrit language. After visiting Buddha-Gaya, 
he came to Nalanda, where he studied Ko%a for a year 
or two. After visting several holy places he proceeded to South 
India, and going through the Maratha country in Western India, 
he studied a work entitled Ta-ming-chan, in Sanskrit the Vedi-dhara- 
piiflka. The current tradition is that this work was in 1 00,000 
§Iokas, which in Chinese translation would represent 300 chapters ; 
that a great portion of it is lost and that after the death of the 
Buddha, the spirit of the verses was preserved by Arya Nagarjuna. 
Tao-Lun after this proceeded to Kashmir and the country of 
Udyana, After fedirie further travels he died at the age of fifty. 
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Another priest called Tan-Kuang came to India by the Southern 
routCf and having arrived at A-li-ki-Iu (Arakan ?; he was reported to 
have found favour with the king and to have got a temple 
Tan-Kuang built, and books and images made ; finally he is said to 
have died there, 

Hwui-ming set out for India but could not reach it owing to the 
ship being stopped by a contrary wind. 

Hwui-Ta, a priest of Kun-chow came of a high Chinese 
family. He appears to have accompanied an envoy in a Persian 
ship to the Southern seas. Having arrived at Srivijaya he rema« 
ined there for six months studying the or the science 

of grammar. After visiting several places he came to Tamralipti 
where he met Mahayana Dlpa or Tang mentioned above. In this 
place, they remained together one year learning Sanskrit and 
pxdiCilsxng Sabda Sasfra. After some further vicissitudes he reached 
Nalanda where he lived for ten years, and then going back to 

Tamralipti he returned to Quedah with all his books and 

translations, amounting in all to 500,000 slokas, enough to fill 
1000 volumes ; he remained at Srivijaya. 

A priest named Lingwan took the route through Annam and 
came to India and erected under the Bodhhtree, a figure of 

Maitreya Bodhisattva, one cubit in height, and of 

othfrMonks^ exquisite beauty. Lingwan had a companion named 
Seng-chi who came to India by the Southern Sea route. 
Having arrived at Samatata he found the King of that country, Harsa- 
vardhana by name, a upasaka, who greatly reverenced the three objects 
of worship. Another Chinese priest Chi- Sze went to the south and 
resided at Shang-King near Cochin China he then went south 
to ^rlvijaya, and afterwards proceeded to India. Chh'Sze was 
accompanied by a priest named Wou-Lung. He visited Ceylon, 
Burma and many other places till he arrived in India. He 
studied at Nalanda the Yoga, Kom and other works. Moved 
with a desire to obtain copies of the Vinaya, he went to Khardah 
(Kie-lo-ch’a) temple near the Mahabodhi. In the end he died at 
Nalanda. Fa-chin never reached India proper although he visited 
many places of Greater India. Ta-tsing of Lahchow visited India 
and returned to the Southern Seas in .682 A. D., and after 
sending his books and images to China, he himself resided at 
Srivijaya, where he acted as. an, interpreter of the Kiu-lun language. 
He returned to Chang-an in 693 A, B, 
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I-tsilig ■■ mentions, twenty-one .Chinese monks^ 'who' came 'vto/India 
by the Northern land roiite^of whom the following, are note worthy, ,■ „ 
Tao-Hv, a man of noble . descent, who took Ms ' Indian name as 
Srideva, visited , India during the.T’ang period. He resided at ' Maha- 
bodhi for several years and lived in Nalanda as well 
Tao"Hi. for sometime ; while remaining at Nalanda he studiously 

applied himself to the study of Mahay ana, He also resid- 
ed at Chu-pd-punnia and studied the Vinaya Pitaka and Baida-vidya, 
Whilst in the Mahabodhi he engraved a memorial tablet in the Chinese 
language. He left more than 400 volumes, new and old, of Chinese 
sutras and sastras, at Nalanda. I-tsing did not meet this monk, for 
he had gone to Amaravati where he died at the age of fifty, but he 
saw his chamber at Nalanda. 

Another young Chinese Doctor of Dharma, Sse-Pin came to India by 
the Northern route ; he was well- versed in the Sanskrit Tantras. He met 
Tao-Hi in Amarakuva, He died after remaining one summer in India. 

A Korean monk named Arya-varma left Chang-an about 638 A. D..j 
and came to Nalanda, where he engaged himself in copying many 
sutras. He was deeply versed in the Vinaya and Abhi- 
m India. ' dharma. He died at Nalanda at about seventy. During 
this time another Korean monk Hwui-Nieh came to 
India, lived in the Mahabodhi Temple and then went to Nalanda, 
where he dwelt for a long time, reading and studying, I-tsing when 
arranging some Chinese books in the Nalanda Monastery Library 
saw some records of Hwui-Nieh. On enquiry at the temple, the 
priests said that the Korean priest who lived there died the same 
year at the age of sixty. The Sanskrit books copied by him were 
preserved at Nalanda Vihara. 

The third Korean monk Hiuen-T'ai called by the Sanskrit name 
of Sarvajnanadeva went in 650 A. D. to Middle India by the Tibetan 
road through Nepal ; he visited Mahabodhi and other places in 
India and returned to China. He was a contemporary of Tao-Hi, 
whom he met in the Tukhara country, by which Eastern Turkestan 
is meant Another Korean monk came to India, only to die at Maha- 
bodhi, without accomplishing any work worth remembering, 

A Hindu colonist of Tukhara country (Kucha or Turf an) named 
/ ' Bodhidharma, a man of great bodily size and strength, 

A Hindu of- . i i . h 

Turkestan. came to China and became a priest. He came to India 

. at Nalanda. The priest died in 

North India at fifty or so. 
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ms. 


Shang-Tjh. 


Matisiipha or 
Wong-po. 


I-tsing speaks of another Chinese monk of Ping-Chau, who came 
to Nepal and was living there while he wrote the book* Tao-Sing, a 
Doctor of the Dharma, called in Sanskrit Candradeva, 
CandradevI came by the Turfan road to Middle India in 649 A.D. 

He was greatly honoured at Nalaiida, Twelve stages 
east to Nalanda, there was a monastery of the Hinayana, where 
Tao-Sing remained for many years learning the books of Tripitaka 
according to the Hinayana, He returned to China through Nepal. 

Shang-Tih was a priest of the Dhyilna School founded by Bodhi- 
dharma. He was very ardent and wanted to come to India, but on 
the way the ship which was bringing them to India 
sank and the brave monk was drowned praying on board 
the ship. He had vowed to write out the whole of the Prajfia Sutras 
in lopoo chapters. He only finished part of his vow in China. 

Matisimha, a man of the Capital whose common name was Wong- 
po, accompanied the priest Sse-Pin and, arriving at the 
Madhyadesa, began to learn Sanskrit. But he made 
little progress in the sacred language and he went to 
Nepal and died on the way there. 

I-tsing mentions several other monks who either came to India or 
lived in Tukhara, which is Eastern Turkestan. These monks 
learned Sanskrit and two. of them, coming from Turfan, lived in Nepal ; 
they spoke Sanskrit well. A Doctor of Dharma named Lung got 
a copy of Sanskrit Saddharma-Pundarlka. He died at Gandhara. 

Ming Yuen, a Chinese monk, whose Sanskrit name was Cintadeva, 
came to Ceylon by the sea-route ; and so much was his enthusiasm 
for religion and greed for relics, that he tried to steal the famous 
tooth-relic of Ceylon, but was detected and disgraced. 

I-long^ a priest of Yih-chau, well-versed in the Vinaya-Pitaka, and 
the interpretation of Yogacara, set forth from Chang-an with two other 
persons ; one having died on the way, two came to Ceylon, 
where they worshipped the tooth-relic and having obtain- 
ed various books returned through Western India. I-tsing 
says that he never heard of him in Middle India. It would be interest- 
ing to know what books from Ceylon were taken by the monk in the 
middle of the seventh century, when Pali Buddhism was predominant 
there. Ceylon had been visited by Chinese monks. It is a common 
mistake that in China Mahayana alone was preached. We have proofs 
of the existence of Sanskrit Hinayana books in the Chinese Tripitaka, 
but we have not defiriitely come across any Pali book in translation, 
nor of any book belonging to the Theravada, 


Mong in 
Ceylon, 
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Sin-Chin, whose Sanskrit name was Caritavarman came by the 
Northern route and died young. 

Sahghavarman was a native of Samarkhand or Central Asia. 
He first went to China, and then came to India to the Mahabodhi. 

^ ^ He went back to China and died at Cochin China 
Sa^a^rkhand?” while relieving an epidemic there. Besides these there 
were a few travellers whom we can pass over. 

These monks came to India to study Buddhism in the soil where 
it originated. The number of Chinese and other non-Indian monks, who 
came to visit India, in comparison with the great difficulty of the 
route, was indeed very great. These fifty-four monks we have already 
pointed out came to India a little before I-tsing, and 
enthusiMm. Some Were his contemporaries. The enthusiasm and 
activity on the part of Chinese people can thus easily 
be gauged. From the perusal of the above the readers will form the 
idea that it is not only the Indians who had gone out to preach - 
but that other peoples also had enthusiasm. We shall however see 
again that in the tenth century there is again such an outburst of 
holy pilgrimage to India. 

{To be continued ) 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee 


Siege of Bednore, 1783 

Tipu Sulkms owfi story — translated from Ms Memoirs {India 
Offiee MS,) —and accounts of two JSngUsh eye-wikiesses 

A full and detailed story of the siege of Bednore cannot fail to be 
of interest to students of Indian Histor3^ 

Tipu was much elated at the complete success of his army over 
the English force under General Matthews during this famous siege. 
He has given a vivid story of his much-vaunted victory in the Memoirs 
written by himself. 

The Persian manuscript of the Memoirs^ which had been in the 
possession of Col. Kirkpatrick, is now preserved in the India office 
Library, London (No. 3565, Glass case). A photographic copy from 
this India Office MS, is in the possession of Prof. Jadu Nath Sarkar.^ 
Col, Kirkpatrick has given a short introduction to the Memoirs in his 
Select Letters of Tipu published in 1811. He saj^-s that this 

Persian work, written by the Sultan himself, was designated Tafhkh 4 - 
Khudadadl^ i.e. History of the Khuda-dad Sarkar {lit. God-given 
government). He found an imperfect copy of the work, the narrative 
being brought down only as far as 1787, The . first three pages of the 
India Office MS. are missing. These were ‘^accidentally destroy ed^^ as 
has been mentioned by Col, Kirkpatrick, after the MS, had come 
into his possession. On the first page of the MS, in hand, we 
find ourselves in the middle of the account of the earliest stage of 
the siege of Bednore j and in the succeeding* few pages, we have a 
vivid description of the event. 


I I must take the opportunity of expressing my deep sense of 
gratitude to Prof. Sarkar, who kindly allowed me to use this photo- 
graphic copy, while I worked at Patna under his guidance to have a 
thorough training for conducting original research work in History, 
My best thanks are also due to my teacher, Maulavi P. D. Zafar, B. A* 
(of Patna), with whose help I translated a large portion of the 
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Wilks, in his History of Mysore, has given... an account' ol this 
famous mcident.^ He read Tipu^s Memoirs, but he appears to have 
put little or 00 faith in the story as related therein. 'We ha\^e no doubt 
that there ..are .exaggerations, and inaccuracies in the Sultanas own 
account, but we are not in any way warranted in disbelieving the 
whole of it. Wilks had no access, . as he has himself admittecl,; to 
accounts of this event written by any of the besieged.- But fortunate- 
ly there are two such reliable English accounts — one by Capt. Henry 
Oakes, Adjutant General to the Army under the command of Gen. 
Matthews ; and the other by Lx. John Charles Sheen, who was 
in the same force,^ 

We shall give here first the detailed account of the event as narrat- 
ed in the Memoirs of the Sultan, and, secondly, the English version, 
as found in the Narrative of Capt. Oakes and the letter of Lt. Sheen. 

Before the actual siege is described, we may begin with a short 
account of the events preceding it. 

A short time after Hyder^s death (7th Dec.^ 1 782), the Bombay 
Government sent ah order, dated 31st Dec., 1782, to Brigadier 
General Matthews to ‘^make an immediate push to take 
The English possession of Bednore.’’^ The advance of Gen. Matthews 
Bfcdnore. and his movements till he took possession of the fort 

and town of Bednore, have been described by Wilks 
and Beveridge. The so-called easy capture of Bednore by the English 
general may be told in a few words. Ayazkhan, a great favourite of 
Hyder Alt, had been appointed by the latter to govern the country 
of Nuggur (Bednore), Kurial Bandar (Mangalore), etc. This Ayazkhan, 


1 Wilks, Historical Sketches of the South of India (Second eel, 

1869), PP* S9 

2 Wilks, vol II, p, 60. 

3 An Authentic Narrative of the treatment of the English who 
were taken prisoners on the reduction of Bednore by Tippoo Saib, 
from Aprils 1783 to April 1784. By Capt. Henry Oakes, Adjutant 
General to the Army under the command of Geii. Matthews on that 
expedition. With an appendix relative to the conduct of the British 
forces upon their first becoming masters of that place, by Lt. John 
Charles Sheen, of the First Battalion of Sepoys. Published in 
Londoh, 1785I';-; 

4 Qiioted An Wilks* Mysore^ vol. II, p, 53 ; in H. Beveridge’s 
Comprehensive History of India ^ vol, II; p. 516. 
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on the approacli of the English army, treacherously delivered up the 
fort and tQwii of Bednore to Gen. Matthevv's. Siich was the English 
generars conquest of Bednore, which was, effected without any blood- 
shed^— it was accomplished, to quote the expression of Gen, Matthews 
in his official despatch, by 'Hhe divine This was followed soon 

by the surrender of some other places and forts, including the fort of 
■Ktirudy which passed similarly into the hands of the English general 
through the treachery of the: same Aya^khan/ 

A scramble for plunder appears to have followed the English occupa- 
tion of Bednore. Both Ayazkhan and Gen. Matthews were anxious 
to obtain all they could. This appears clear from the evidence of 
the Tarlkhl-Tlptb Sultan atid the letter of Lt. Sheen. The latter gives 
the following account ; Ayaz “took care to secure his own private 
property’^ ; but from the treasury of the Sultan’s government, he pul 
Gen. Matthews “in possession of 30 lakhs of pagodas,^ with a great 
quantity of diamonds and other precious stones”, a ^^part of which" was 
actually seen by Lt. Sheen. The English general “afterwards 
secreted" this treasure, and “sent” it “by his brother to Bombay.” 


X Mir Hussain ‘AH Khan Kirmani’s Tarikhd-TipH Sultan (trans. 
by Col. Miles), p. 9; Lt. Sheen's Letter, in the Appendix to the 
Narrative of Capt, Henry Oakes^ pp. 73 “ 74 » 

2 Quoted in Wilks, vol II, p. S5 ; Beveridge, vol. II, p, 517. 

3 Taflkh-I-TXpH Sultan { 2 ^xsid^xi text), pp. 260-61. (Col. Miles’ 
Eng. trans.i p. 8.) 

4 30 lakhs of pagodas would be roughly equivalent to 120 lakhs 
of rupees current at the time. A pagoda^ generally current in the 
territories of Mysore (Sultani pagoda coined by Tipu ; or Bahaduri 
pagoda, coined by Hyder 3 or Swami pagoda, coined by a Mysore 
Raja — all of a general standard), usually passed for Rupees 4 (current 
at the time). A Sultani rupee was generally equivalent in value to is. — 
ii.oSd.. as found current by Buchanan during the time of his 
visit (1800-1801). A Company rupee was nearly equal to the former in 
weight and value — equivalent to is. ; io.84d., as found by Buchanan. 
\Historical Und Political View of the Deccan (published annony- 
mously in 1798— the author, as known to the contemporary English 
writers, was James Grant), pp, % 30,45; Moores Narrative of the 
operations of CapL Little's Detaekment in 1794), p. 471; Buchanan’s 
Journey through Mysore y Ca^atd and Malabar (pub. in 1807), voL 
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Unfortunately,' lioweveiv the geiierars brother into the hands of 

the Nabob [Tipu], ...who behead'cd. him*” , The English army .was 
''yet uninformed”, wrote Lt. Sheen, '%hether the treasure” had "arrived 
at Bombay.*",^ ■ ■ ■ 

The Sultan did not lose any time after he had heard the news of 
the English occupation of Bed note and other places. He marched with 
a huge army, which according to the statement of 
on^BednLe!^^ Lt. Sheen, consisted of two hundred thousand men. This 
is, no doubt, a greatly exaggerated estimate, as is 
apparent from what we know of the approximate strength of the whole 
of Tipu Sultan's army, during the early part of his reign and in 
1792-93." A French battalion served as the "advanced guard” of the 
Sultan's army.'^ At the news of the Sultanas advance, Ayazkhan, 
fully aware of the consequences which would follow, fled from Bednore 
with a vast amount of wealth, and embarked for Bombay, accom- 
panied by his followers.^ Several quick marches soon brought the 
Sultan before Bednore. He took the town immediately on his arrival, 
with almost as much ease as it had previously passed into the 
hands of the English.® 

Wilks mentions that the English force under General Matthews 
consisted, at that time, of 400 Europeans and 1200 Sepoys. Beveridge 
has also accepted this.® Lt. Sheen says that "the garrison with 
which General Matthews occupied the fort'^ "did not consist of more 
than 12 hundred men”^ According to some statements in the 
Sultan's Memoirs^ it would appear, however, that the English force 
consisted of several thousands of men. Thus, it is stated in one place 
that on one of the siege-days, about 4 thousand soldiers came out 
of the fort to fight with the Sultan's force. Again, we find it definitely 

I Narrative of Oakesy Appendix, p. 75. 

. 2 A Persian Account^ written in I'/pOy by an officer of Tipu's 

Government (English trans., in Asiatic Annual Register^ vol, I ) j 
Sultan's Military Rules and Regulations and Memoranda of lypj 
(in Kirkpatrick's Select Letters of Tipu Sultan, Appendix L). 

3 Lt. Sheen’s Letter {Narrative of Captain OakeSy Appendix, 
p* 8^).,;. ' 

. 4 TtHkhd-Tlpu Sultan (Eng. trans. by Col. Miles), p. 8. 

S Lt. Sheenes Letter {Narrative of Captain Oakesy Appendix, p.8i). 
, p.J,8,|Beveridg€,.-ypL.n^-^p. 518. 

7 'NafmtiveofCaptmn^ Oakes^ Appendix, p. SSji : ^ 
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mentioned that after the capitulation of the fort, twelve thousand men 
belonging to the English force all surrendered their arms, including two 
thousand European soldiers (“Nazarenes’^).^ And we may further 
remember that according to the Sultan’s account, a large number of men 
on the English side had been killed during the siege. ^ Lt. Sheen 
also has stated that ‘‘great numbers" of their men ‘‘were killed and 
wounded”.® We have no doubt that these statements of the Sultan 
are exaggerated. One may, of course/ doubt also the strict veracity 
of the English version. 

After he had occupied the town, the Sultan laid siege to the 
fort of Bednore, into which the English force had retired. There are 
different versions of the duration of the siege. It is 
The Siege. definitely stated in the Sultan’s ilfmorVj that the siege 
lasted for TO days, and on the nth day, the English sued for terms/ 
Captain Oakes has stated that it lasted for 17 days. And Lt. Sheen says 
that the cannonading of the Sultan’s army “continued for 20 
days”. ® It is difficult to get the truth from these varying statements. 

Capt. Oakes has not given any description of the actual siege. 
Lt. Sheen has also dealt with it very briefly. He says : “The plains, 
to the utmost distance we could see from the fort, were covered with 
the enemy's horse and foot ; yet nothing was done till his [Sultan’s] 
battering cannon arrived." “The Nabob quickly opened 13 batteries, 
which began playing upon us in every direction. The cannonading 
continued for 20 days, during which great numbers of our people were 
killed and wounded.’’® 

We get an elaborate account of the siege operations in the Sultan’s 
Memoirs, which is given below, I shall try to give a 

Description of free translation of the original Persian text, putting the 

the Siege, as . 

narrated in the whole thing in indirect narration, and taking the little 
MemoiL liberties of a translator where necessary. The passages 

within quotation marks are, more particularly, faithful 
translations of those in the original. 

I Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (India office MS., Prof. Sarkar^s photo- 
graphic copy), pp, 2^, 4^, ( passim ). 2 Passim. 

3 See the English version, to be dealt with later on. 

4 Memoirs of Tipu Sultan (photographic copy), p, 3b {passim ). 

5 Narrative of Captain Oakes^ p, i ; Lt, Sheenes letter in the 
Appendix, p. 82. 

6 Narrative of Captain Oakes, Appendix, p. 824 
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In the, first page of the India Office MS.?-. we find that a detailed 
.account of : the, first 'day’s operations is being coiitiniied. It may be 
'given as follows': 

[Page 'I. ] ■ * , * And forthwith there came a volley 

of shots*’ [from the English side]. This was answered iiistaiitly by 
counter shots from the two wings of the Sultan’s army> 
First day's which was composed of his French soldiers, 

nued. The Sultan, who was a little way behind with the main 

army, ‘*at a distance of 100 yards”, at once advanced 
and fell upon the English, and ‘‘gave hot chase to them.” About 
60^ English (or European) soldiers “were sent to hell”,^ and “both of 
their guns” were captured. Four English officers were killed in the 
action. Then the English soldiers with their “unworthy chieP’^ [mean- 
ing General Matthews] all “went inside the fort and opened fire/’ 
The Sultan closes the first day’s account by saying that on “the very 
day, about 30 English (or European) soldiers with 20 guns were 
captured.” 

On the second day, the Sultanas army got possessioi/ of a big 
powder-magazine (darui-kkana) and a large store-house {amhur-khana), 
[Page 2a.] The Sultan marched to the fort “with 
Second day. thousand gallant soldiers.” At this stage, “about 4 

thousand sodiers” belonging to the English side marched out of the 
fort, “through a secret path”, to “renew the struggle.” A fierce fight 
ensued between them and the ^‘Asad-IlaM army” [meaning the 
Sultan’s army].^ Both parties stopped firing and there began a hand-to- 


1 The correct reading of the word in the MS. seems to be shast^ 

60. But it may also be read as [Prof. Sarkar’s photographic 

copy, p. I, Sth line.] 

2 ^^dakhil-i-jakannam shudand'^ 

3 Or “worthless chief (or general).” The original Persian term 
^^m-Sardar^' may be taken to signify this — a Sardar, or general, not 
worthy of that position. 

4 The term Asad-Ilahl lit, means, Divine Lion, Asadi a 
lion ; and Ilak% divine. Ahmadl is adj. from Ahmad, one of the names 
of the Prophet Muhammad. Ahmad lit, means, one who is praised 
(from humd^ praise). 

It may be mentioned that there were two special corps in Tipu’s 
army cahed the Acad-IlaM corps and the Ahmadl corps, both of 
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hand fight^ ^%ith spears and swords.” In the course of this strugfgle^ 
®^about two hundred” <^iiseless” {na-bakarY soldiefs belonging to the 
English side ^%ere sent to hell” ; and a few persons belonging to 
thQ Y^AhmaM force’^^ [Sultan’s army] also ^*fell martyres,”^ The 
English ^'captured one wounded Risala-dar''^ and ‘^carried him away/’ 


which were composed of converts to Islam, We may, in this connec- 
tioiij point out that there is no strong basis for Col. Kirkpatrick’s 
supposition that Tipu’s Asad^llaki corps (Kirpatrick puls it as ^^TJsudr 
Ilhy^) consisted purely of Hindu converts and IhQ Ahmadi corps 
exclusively of Christian converts. [Official correspondence and other 
papers of Tipu’s Government (Eng. trans.), published by Kirkpatrick 
(in 1811), under the title ^Select Letters of Tipu Sultan\ note^ p. 178 * 
other official letters (Eng. trans.) published by Kirkpatrick in Asiatic 
Annual Register^ vol, XII, note on letter 44.] It would be erroneous 
to draw such a distinction between the two. {Official correspondence 
(Kirkpatrick’s Select' Letters y pp. 229, 236, 243, 256-57) ; Tarlkkd-Tipu 
Sultm (Eng. trans., Miles), pp. 82, 83 ; Memoirs of Tipu Sultan 
p. 30<2 and < 5 .] Here, however, these terms are used in a 
broad sense, with a general reference to the Sultan’s army, without 
signifying those special corps. The terms, it may be further mentioned, 
were indeed used widely under Tipu^s Government. They are found 
to be often used, in the official papers and in the Sultan’s Memoirs, 
with reference to his Government--- SarkUr^ and Ahmad% 
Sarklr, By Asaddla/zls and Ahmaduy sometimes, simply new con- 
verts to Islam were meant. And we notice that even a ship was named 
an AsadAlahl ship. {Official correspondence (Kitkpatrick).^ Marine 
Regulatiom (Kirkpatrick's Select Lettersy appendix K) ; Memoirs of 
Tipu Sultan, etcJ\ 

1 ba-kary useful, Na-bakary useless^ not serviceable — ^worthless. 

2 See the f.n. 4, of the previous page 802, 

3 Sharbatd-skahadat chashldand'^^lit.y drank from the cup of 
martyrdom {shahadat), 

4 Risala-dar — Commander of a RisUa, The term Risala (lit. army, 
troop) was applied to a particular sub-division in Tipu’s army organiza- 
tion. A number of Risalas formed a Qashun^ which was compared 
by the contemporary English writers to a Brigade or Regiment of 
the English army. {CoL Kirkpatruky Lt. Moor, Maf Dirom, etc,), 
A Risala was composed of a number of Jawqs^ which were compared 
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F®yrth day* 


On the third day, the Sultan **took out all the magazines and stores 
and ‘'^placed them in a secure place” The English^ on that day, 
«tset fire to tea or twelve splendid buildings, of , 'the 
Third day, and some other buildings [near the fort], and 

badly injured them by heavy bombardment 

[Page 2b.] On the fourth day, '^all the space'V‘‘before the i'^r#/- 
imarat^ ViXiA ihe masjid m-id. near the fort” was ‘'blocked up” (by the 
Sultan's artillery). After the “batteries were placed^', 
the Sultan renewed the bombardment of the fort “with 
many big guns,” It is next stated that the English bad been able 
to carry to the fort “about 50 thousand shot” and plenty of stores, 
while the Sultan's force had captured a vast number of shot (3 lakhs), a 
huge quantity of gun-powder {barut), and plenty of other stores 
and provisions belonging to them. These were placed in a high and 
secure place, where the Sultan’s guns were planted. The Sultan 
next proceeds thus with the fourth day^s account : The English opened 
fire from the fort ; and when they were “exhausted^', the Sultan's 
artillery began heavy bombardment— ^‘about 4 thousand or 5 thousand 
shots” were fired from the oi Asad-Ilahl army. 

[Page 3a.] The Sultan next writes that ceaseless firing from the 
Asad-Ilah%$ continued for “5 or 6 days.” The “Nazareiies”^ (the 


appropriately by Col. Kirkpatrick to the Companies of the English 
army. {Official Correspondence (Kirkpatrick) ; Military Rules and 
Regulations and Memoranda of ifgs (Kirkpatrick's Select letters, App. 
L) ; Fath-al-Mujahidln, a military treatise of Tipu's Government 
(extracts in Kirkpatrick's Select Letters, App. I) ; Persian account^ 
written in by an officer of the Sultan's Government (Eng, Ivdcns,, 

gxMishtd m Asiatic Annual Register, voL I) ; Tarlkkd-TipTb Sultan] 
Memoirs of Tipib Sultani] 

1 It appears that the SultaiTs own magazines and stores were 
removed to a safer place for their protection against any possible danger 
from the enemy’s attack. 

2 Perhaps referring to the local Rajah, who had been the ruler 
of the place before Hyder’s conquest. (?) 

‘ 3 Perhaps it refers to Government House (Sultan’s), where the 
Governor of the place resided. 

4 The English word is used in the original^ which is written in 
Persian character as, or 

5 Christians, Nazarene^ (plu. of Nasran), 
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EngMi) **fired: w the first day/^ “On the 

day”, “not even one cannon was fired” from 
bardm^n^Mor^" their side, “because all inside the fort” had “lost courage” 
s or 6 days, owiog to the Continuous cannonading of the enemy. The 
^^mmoxthy general”, Matthews S “kept aloof the 
battle,” Within the fort, *hiot one place was left uninjured by the shots 
ot th.Q Asad-IlaMs'\ and there was not a space unstained “by the 
blood, of the' Nazarenes.” 

When it was raining, on the 5th day, the “Nazarenes” made a sortie 
on the Sultan’s battery in front of the fort The English force, 
as directed by General Matthews, attacked the battery, 
rifthday. The A kmadl force” was, however, all along “on the 
alert” ; and when the “Nazarene soldiers” “ascended” the raised 
ground where the guns were plaCQd (dar-murckal)^ “from their hiding 
place” the Sultan’s soldiers at once “attacked them with spears and 
swords/’ They “caught hold of” many ‘^Nazarene” soldiers “by their 
legs”, “dragged them and threw them down inside the entrenchment”^ 
The rest of them picked up “their wounded comrades’^ and “fled 
within the fort.” [Page 3b.] The Sultan now advanced his batteries 
very close to the fort on different sides, “So many volleys were 
fired” from them, that the English force within the fort had “not the 
courage” to “get upon the rampart {b^urjy or “approach near” the 
Sultan’s guns. The “Nazarene” soldiers “thrice came out in large 
numbers and thrice fled” inside the fort “like so many mice {mushy^ 

“In this manner”, the siege “lasted for iO days”, and “on the ilth 
day”, the “Nazarenes sued for terms.” “They sent’^ a draft of the 
peace terms (terms of capitulation), consisting of seven articles. These 
are next mentioned as follows* : 

1 Written m the MS. as ot Mltis {Metus or Meiis). 

2 MurchU (same as entrenchment for besieging a 

fortified place, a battery { 8 teingass\ a raised ground for placing the 
guns. (Marathi form MorM^) 

The entrenchment system at that time was to make a raised ground 
for placing the guns thereupon, unlike the modern trench system. 

3 inside the ditch- created for making the raised ground to 
place the guns, 

4 The Sultan says that these terms were sent by the English force, 
Lt Sheen has also mentioned that General Matthews was “atleagth 
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,,j. , That ''when they come out, of the iorf’j .the ^^Asad-Iiakl ,army*^ 
and the ^^SarMAs [Sultan's] subjects" ^hnay not spit upon their 
face'', and ''may not abuse them" or commit personal violence upon 
them.,^ .. . 

2, That they would leave in the fort all the provisions they 
possessed and surrender all their guns, muskets and other weapons to 
the Sultan.^ 

3, That they would hand over all the "cash” and other "treasures”, 
as also all other "stores^^of the SarkZir [Saltan’s government] which they 
might have with them,® [Page 4a.] Tiiey further made^ in this 
connection, the following declaration : If anything could be found with 
them, after being searched by the Sarkar's people, they might be 
treated as "offenders” and "be punished" by the SarkZir's men "as 
deemed proper,” 

4, That they should be "given” [passage] money for their march 
to the coast,^ 


obliged to send out a flag of truce" and "terms of capitulation", 
and that "the Nabob acceded to" these terms. 

From a perusal of the terms as stated in the Memoirs^ 
it would appear clear that the Sultan has given his own colouring 
to them. It is quite possible, of course, that to the original terms 
offered by the English, the Sultan made certain additions and 
alterations and put them in somewhat different form, before he finally 
acceded to them by attaching his seal and signature. And it appears 
likely that the terms as given in the Memoirs, have been stated in 
the latter form. This is perhaps the reason why we find some difference 
between these and the terms of capitulation as stated fully by Capt. 
Oakefe, which we shall give later on, 

1 The form in which the term has been put above, would show 
the Sultan’s taste, or rather the taste of the time, when a vanquished 
army perhaps very often suffered from such barbarous insults. 
Compare the ist term as stated by Capt. Oakes (see later issue). 

2 See the capitulation terms as stated by Capt, Oakes, Nos. i and 
3 

3 Cf, the capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, No. 2, 
and Lt Sheen’s statement {Ibid), 

4 The English force stipulated that they should be allowed to 
march "unmolested” "to Sadashagur”, from which place they would 
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5, That “a few ships” ^ [of the Sultan] should be 'dent to them” ; 
and that “provisions” should be supplied to thenij after fixing their 
‘'proper price”, which would be sent to the Sultan "after they reached 
their home” [Bombay]. 

6, That "as many of their soldiers” as the ships '‘could accommo- 
date” should be allowed to sail, and the rest be freely allowed to 
go by the land route with their passage money. 

7, That “two chiefs of the Sarkar'* should be present with them at 
the time of their embarkation and sail with them [as hostages] and 
[similarly] “two Nazarene chiefs” would also ‘‘remain with the Sarkar'^ 
[as hostages]. And that when the ^^Sarkar's chiefs” [the two hostages] 
would "safely return”, the "Nazarene chiefs” should also "be allowed to 
come back safely.” 

[Page 4b.] The Sultan “accepted” the above terms. “Two copies” 
of these terms were drawn up, “one in Persian and the other in English”, 
which were "properly signed and sealed.” One of them was “kept 
with the Sarkar'^ and the other was handed over “to the Nazarenes” 
[English]. 

“In the morning” [of the 12th day], the English began preparations 
to leave the fort. They "opened” “all the stores and such other 
things of the Sarkar'^ and “handed them over” to the latter, and ‘'the 
remaining things” they ‘'distributed among their own people.” 

The English “Chief” [General Matthews], after he had come out of 
the fort^ gave up his sword and surrendered. This being done, “about 
2 thousand Nazarenes” [/.^., European officers and soldiers] and other 
“10 thousand stout (or gallant) men of the army” (or gallant sol- 
diers)® “placed all their muskets” and other arms on the ground [?>., 
they completely surrendered all their arms to the Sultan]. 


"embark for Bombay.” See the Capitulation terms stated by Capt. 
Oakes, no. 4 ( ibid ), 

1 ^^Chand Jahazaty 

2 Cf. Capitulation terms as stated by Capt. Oakes, No, 8 (see 
later issue). 

3 ^^JawamndiaishJ^ Jawanan — lit means youths (plu. of jawm), 
Jaish^ ///.,. means, an army, soldiery. 

By this, the Sultan certainly means those other than the European 
officers and soldiers — L the Indian soldiers belonging to the English 
force, including perhaps also the camp followers. 
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: ^^Oii the second day*^ [after the capituialion^s 'General hlatthews and 
other English officers were called [by the Sultan]^ and asked whether 
they did abide by the terms which had been submitted (by them) on 
the previous day. They *^ali answered in one voice^^ in the affirmative. 
About 20 high officers {^umda) and Sardats of the Sultan went after- 
wards to the English officers^ and asked them to give answer to 
the following charge against them. This was put to them in the follow- 
ing manner : **You have secretly taken away with you the captives 
of this country, dressed after your own fashion. You have carried 
away money on the Sarkar's oxen ; and at the time of leaving the fort^ 
you distributed among your own men the contents of the Sarkar's 
store-house.^ What is the meaning of this The English officers 
replied that they ^'did not know anything" about the matter and that the 
Sultan’s officers might ^^rnake enquiries." The officers of the Sultan, 
at this, warned them to require their men “not to violate" the terms, and 
asked them to “send to the Sarkar*^ “all the captives, money, " 
which they might have carried with them. [Page 5b.] The 'English 
officers replied *‘again" that “they had not a single thing nor a single 
man^^ with them and they “asked" the Sultan*s officers “to make a 
searching enquiry" and “find out" if they could detect anything. The 
^*Asad-Ilah%*Sardard^ [Sultan’s officers] then took from them a written 
statement about the matter, after which the cursed and unworthy"^ 
English '^Sardars'' were “allowed to go.’^ 

( To be cofitinued) 

SURATH CHARAN SEN GUPTA 


1 Captain Oakes has described how Gen. Matthews received a 
message from the Sultan to see him with some other English officers. 
He has mentioned the names of the officers who accompanied Gen. 
Matthews on this occasion and has described also what became their 
fate (see later issue). 

2 The word in the MS, is tushak-khma^ which lit, means, a 

wardrobe* \Steingass, Johnson?^ There may be an error in the MS* 
The word meant here is perhaps Msha-khana meaning, 

storetouse, treasury (also wardrobe). It appears, at any rate, clear 
that here store-house or treasury is meant 

3 A part of the above charges is substantially corroborated by 
the stfitement of Ht, Sheen (see later issue . 
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The Philosophy of Dharma (Law) 

II 

Application and Analysis 

Vijiiaiiesvara drew a legitimate distinction between Ethics and Law 
proper in his commentary on Yajhavalkya.^ And although this is the 
right procedure from the technical stand-poinL the whole trend of 
Hindu legislation is to reinforce law with moral principles and ideals, 
The minute technique of codified law does not naturally concern itself 
with the question of sanctions so long as its demands are satisfied by 
what is ready to hand. Its application assumes primary importance. 
But in analysing law into its various es^pressions in society^ reference 
to ethical principles becomes necessary and unavoidable ; for law is at 
last the moral judgment of the race as well as of the age. ‘^Laws are 
chiefly important as giving definiteness and permanence to the best 
traditions of a people which must be engraven on their souls before 
they can have much on the statute books". ^ To find out the 

constituents of law, or those expressions of it, which are usually accept-^ 
ed unchallenged and unquestioned, it is pre-supposed that moral in- 
tuition, whatever be its metaphysical character and social vehicle, 
is at the back of the whole procedure as permanent basis and 
constant support.^ Its representation on the social and political 
planes is effected in various ways and that again according to the 
nature of circumstances. Thus it may be equated with custom, 
conduct, justice, duty and social good. These appear more or less 
important in proportion to their utility within the social structure and 
abstraction in social thought. 

(a) The most common expression of law is in custom in every 
country of the world. Both the Mahabharata and the Manu Samhita 
have emphasised its usefulness. The Epic says that dharma (law) 
rises from and resides in custom.^ Similarly Manu has declared : — 


1 K, L. Sircar, Rules of Interpretation in Hindu Law, Lee, X# 

p. ii6. 

2 Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Phil., p^ 97. 

3 See Supra, Basis of Law, p. 

4 Vana Parva, 149, Moksadharma Parva, 259. 
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“Custom is the highest, dharma dictated by Iruti as well 
as srnrti. The sages having seen the way of dharma through 
custom have accepted it as the root of highest tapas.*^ 

But it is to be noted that the Epic raises an objection here which 
points to a diflferentj perhaps an idealistic, interpretation which is in 
keeping with its philosophy. It definitely states "that custom alone 
cannot be dharma”^ for “nowhere is found that custom which does 
good to all”® or "which is not disregarded”* somehow or other. 

(b) That law can be interpreted as good conduct is seen in the 
dictum of Yajfiavalkya, viz. “Dharma is Sadacara,” (good conduct)® 
although Balambhatta is inclined to accept it as merely “conduct of 
good men” making the compound a tat-purusa one instead of karma- 
dharaya.® In such a case it is equal to the famous proverb — "Maha- 
jano yena gatah sa panthah,” i.e,, that is the way by which good men 
have trod.^ The Mahabharata has laid down that the objective of 
sadacara is good to the self,® and "acara is the container of dharma 
which is known through it.”* But it does not stop here ; it shows a 
vicious circle in the argument. It says — "In the sacred books dharma is 
defined as the conduct of good men and good men are said to be those 
who follow dharma. This indication points out that dharma and good 
men are reciprocally dependent, therefore who is good and what is 
dharma cannot be proved from this”*® yet “what wise men establish as 
dharma is merely followed even today.”** Further “what may suit a. 
man in good conditions as dharma may not be so to one in 
danger.”* * 

(e) Law as justice is on the whole an abstract conception and 
consequently involves the idea of duty. It is here, as among the 
Greeks, that Hindu ethical thought touches the root of the problem. 
Manu says in a straight way that “where righteousness is violated 

by unrighteousness and truth by falsehood ...there the whole 

(judicial) assembly is said to be destroyed” for “righteousness violated 
destroys (the world) but maintains it when it is itself preserved.*® Manu 

i Manu Samhita, I, loi, no. 2 Moksadharma Parva, 262. 

3 Ibid., 260. 4 Ibid. 

’ 5’ Yajnavalkya I, 7, S. C. Vidyaratna’s ed., p. 13. 

6 Balambhatta’s gloss, S. C. Vidyaratna’s ed., p. 14. 

7 Apaddharma Parva, 132. 8 AnuSasana Parva; 104. 

9 Moksadharma Parva, 259. lO Ibid., 260. li Ibid. 

12 Ibid. 13 Manu Samhita; VII, 14, 13. 
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answers the old question, what is justice, by saying that "it consists 
in the application of righteousness (dharma, law) to all cases arising 
between the members of the state.” ^ Similarly the epic adds “equal 
consideration of all beings. ........is (the) highest rule,” For "that man 

who considers all beings like himself is sought by the gods together 
with his supreme position beyond the worlds.”^ "Equal protection 
of all who are liked or disliked constitutes dharma’s self.”® Sukra 
has the pithy idea that this moral virtue "is useful in all cases and is 
a means to the preservation of human society.”* It is thus intimately 
connected with the state itself. - 

As usual witll the Mahabharata justice is opposed by the extreme 
egoism of Hobbesian and Nietzschian philosophy. This stratum of 
thought running parallel to the excellent idealism of the Epic mixes 
freely with the layer of clever sophistry like that of Greek philosophy. 
Says the Epic : 

' "Some powerful men have concluded, that “it is wrong to 

. appropriate by force” is the rule of the\veak.- The rich' too 

designate it the rule of poverty which is due to ill luck."-® 

"For the strong, all acts are according to dharma, all food is 

. diet, all things are pure and personal.”® 

In an ideal of this type there, can be absolutely no room for justice 
and fair-play. It is based on its psychological back-ground that 
"that appears to be good to which people are excessively attached.”^ - 
(d). The conception of duty (professional or otherwise) follows 
naturally from that of justice and hence it is equally related to society. 
It is justice applied particularly to personal cases that gives rise to 
duty. And this is "Sva-dharma” i.e. one’s own duty.’ Consequently 
dharma as duty is the adverse of dharma as law.”® The Mahabharata, 
Manu and ^ukra have given full recognition to the principle of Svadharma 
■ to be the irreducible minimum measure of personal responsibility.® The 
Gita and Manu have emphasised Sva-dharma in the following lines— 


1 Ibid., VIII, 3. Cf. Pol. Theo. & Inst, of Hindus, p. 210. ■ 

2 Moksadharma Parva; 262, 259. 3 Santi Parva,- 121. 

4 Sukra-Niti, p. 2. 

5 Moksadharma Parva, 259. 6 Asramavasika Parva, 30 

7 Moksadharma' Parva, •184. ' • 

8 Pol. Theo. and Inst, of Hindus," p, 21 1. ■ 

9 Santi Parva, 67; Manu Samhita, VII, 21-34; Sukra Nitij I, 45-5 
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(a) "One’s own duty, however diffident, is superior to another’s 
duty perfectly done. The duty of others is dangerous (to 
be performed by other) j even death is preferable in perform- 
ing one’s duty.” ^ 

(b) “It is duty to do one’s work though low, another’s duty 
should not be undertaken. He is doomed (fallen) who takes 
to another’s duty when able to discharge his own.”^ 

(c) “God is never so pleased as when one’s own duty is properly 
discharged.”^ 

(d) “Another’s dharma is to be renounced like the most beauti 
ful wife of another person.”^ 

The spirit of the verses quoted above is similar to Bradhy’s dictum, 
“My own station and its duties.”® This is organically connected 
with the system of VarnaSrama of the Hindu sociologists, also called 
Varna§rama-dharma. Plato also has the idea of functional differentia- 
tion and consequent duties in his Republic.® Eucken speaks of a 
positivism of this type. “Positivism assigns to each single unit within 
a specified order a certain definite place and gives him a definite task 
to perform. While the individual man is engaged in the full develop- 
ment of his own personal powers, he is at the same time furthering 
the interests of the transcendent whole.”’’ Sva-dharma being the 
standard, the state was empowered to enforce it according to Manu, 
the Mahabharata and Sukra — 

(a) '‘The king should not spare father, teacher, friend, mother, 
wife, son and priest, if any one of them does not keep to 
(his or her) own duty.”® 

(b) “It is the duty of the king to establish the people in. their 
own and respective duties by putting an awe-inspiring 
mien.”® 

(c) “By the terrible use of the engine of sovereignty, he (the 
king) should maintain the subjects, each in his proper duty”. 


I Gits, III, 35. 2 Manu Samhita, X, g/. 

3 Harita Sainhita, VI, 19. 4 Atri Samhita I, 18. 

5 Pol. Theo. & Inst, of Hindus, p. 21 1. 

6 Sect, 415, Jowett’s Trans. 

■ 7 Eucken, The Individual and Society, p, 33. 

8 Manh Sainhita, VHI, 335. 

9 Apaddharma Parva, 143. • . 
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And “SO himself being dutiful the king should appoint the 
subjects to their own duties”,^ 

(d) “The king, who punishes them that renounce their own 
dharma or follow another's becomes glorified in the celestial 
region.’'^ 

But Epic sophistry raises the question that the conception of duty 
is very changeful. It asserts that "according to time, place, circums- 
tances and persons, dharma becomes adharma and adharma becomes 
dharma,® Hence dharma has to be rational, since the same act may 
at times be righteous and unrighteous.* It is true, therefore, that the 
course of the world cannot go on by sticking to one aspect of dharma,® 
Its essence must be determined by reason® inasmuch as “the dharma 
of one in safety cannot be the dharma of one in danger”.^ It is never 
constant, every new age creating its new dharma”.® 

The problem of the measure of duty — how much of it should be 
done under what circumstances and to whom — is met with here and 
needs some attention, duty will be a very vague and indefinite term 
after the criticisms advanced by the Epic. No standard can be fixed 
for a thing which is itself indeterminate. The reply is suggested by 
Yajfiavalkya, though in a different context, and may be worked out 
through its implication ; and then it is seen to be parallel to a certain 
extent to the interpertation of the ethical golden mean of Aristotle. 
On the basis of Yajuavalkaya,® VijnaneSvara says in describing the 
^‘efficient cause of dharma” that of proper time, place, means, faith 
and person, “all or. some of them, must be taken according to 
occasion”*® The point is that these go to indicate the required 
measure, . . 

(e) Social good — abstract though the term is in the highest 
degree — is in its general and comprehensive interpretation 
what the Epic evidently understands as dharma or the 
essence of law, notwithstanding all its destructive sophistry 
in regard to other definitions. Yet it is not inclined to 


I ^ukra-Niti, pp. 12, 14. 2 Atri Samhita, I, 17, 

3 Moks^harma Parva, 310 ; RajadharraanuSasana Paiwa, 88, 

4 Apaddharma Parya, 142. . 5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., 141. .... 7 Ibid,, 130. 

8 Mokgadharma. Parva, 232, . 9. Ibid., d. 

10 The Mitaksara, S, C. Vidyaratna’s ed,, p. 13. 
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narrow it down only to its social application. The main 
drift of its argument is that dharma is really “the good of alF’ 
and “is established for course of the world.” ^ Again “it is 
\'ery difficult to find out real dharma. (But it is certain) 
that “it has been created for the sake of the prosperity, 
salvation and removal of the troubles of men. Therefore that 
is true dharma through which people become progressive, 
free from difficulties and possessed of ultimate salvation.”^ 

It agrees fully with the Vaisesika definition that dharma . is 
“abhyudaya-nihsreyasa-siddhi,” i.e,, the realisation of both worldly 
and other-worldly good” ® 

Prof. Radhakrishnan says, “Dharma or righteousness is the stable 
condition which gives man perfect satisfaction. It helps him to gain 

salvation as well as happiness .Dharma is relative and dependent 

on the condition of society. It has always a social implication. 
It is the bond whichr keeps society together, Dharma develops 
solidarity of .society. . It aims at the welfare of all creation.”^ . Soma- 
deva -Suri has also defined dharma “as that which promotes the greatest 
.good of society”® Its social expressions are sympathy, doing, good 
and non-injury to all.® - 

Further, idealisation led the Epic to conclude that “dharma is 
- the highest and the only good.”^ Its character comprises all its many 
aspects, since after all “dharrjia is one.”® It is also “constant.”*^ 
Therefore all dharmas lead to "one state,”® and any one dharma 
may lead to the eternal dharma.® This is like the stoic doctrine of 
virtues, one virtue leading to others, and all are known when one 
is known. The unity of dharma, thus enunciated, connected ethics 
with politics and sociology in the Hindu philosophic thought of 
the time, and allowed religion to operate in spheres, where it is said to 


1 Moksadharma Parva, 263, 259. 

2 Rajadharmanuiiasana Parva, 109, 

3 Vai§e§ika Sutra, I, I, 2 ; Hinduism, p. 73. 

4 Ind, Phil. pp, 505-6. 

5 - Nitivakyamrta, I, cited in. Pub, Ad. in Anc. Ind., p. 275. 

6 Moksadharma Parva, 259 5 AnuSSsana Parva, 164. 

7 Prajagara,33 ; AnuSasana Parva, 164, 150. ■ . - - 

8 AnuiSsank Parva, 162, ' .g Moksadharma Parva, 293. 

9 Ibid,, 164. \ “ • , 10 Vana Pam, 149, • 
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be oufe of place unfortunately according to the tendencies of the 
modern day infused probably by the new-born scientific spirit. In 
showing the nature of dharma the epic adds that “truth is naturally 
unqualified,” i. e., it is abstract ; “it becomes dharma when it is quali- 
fied” in application.’- “Law (proper, or political law) is that which 
spreads dharma.”® For, after all “the whole world is established on 
dharma”® 

Kinds, Proofs and Ways 

The necessary ethical implications of law bring in a number of 
views, such as kinds, proofs and ways of dharma. Apparently these 
have nothing to do with law proper or political law, but their relation 
to social justice and duty is evident and clear. They come along with 
the instruments of interpretation used above and help the under- 
standing of the moral side or implication of law. 

Dharma is said to be of three kinds — vedic, smarta and customary* 
being roughly the forms in which it was accepted generally by the legis- 
lators. Its proofs are also these — observation, the vedas, and practice.® 
It is difficult to say what is exactly meant here. The ways to 
dharma are eight, according.' to the epic, viz., yajiia, study, charity, 
tapas, truth, forgiveness, self-control, uncovetousness.® This compares 
favourably with the eight-fold path' of Buddhism. It is called the Aryan 
eight-fold path discovered by the Tathagata and is the first sermon on 
setting in motion the ' wheel of law, right belief, right speech, right 
aspiration right conduct,' right mode of livelihood, right effort, right- 
mindedness and right rapture.® It is to be noted that there is a gulf 
of difference between the orthodox ethics of the epic and the heterodox 
psychology of the Buddha. He “did not declare open war against 
the ceremonialism of the time but tried to infuse moral significance 
into its forms and-thus undermine it.”® No room is allowed by him 
to yajfia, or tapas so important in the Hindu codes of law. Manu has 


T Anugita Pafva, 85. . ■ . ■ . . . . 

2 .Rsjadharraa Parva, 121. . Narada (1,40) places dharma below, 
law— “'Vyavaharo hi balavan dharmas tenavahiyate.” 

3 Apaddharma Parva, 167. ... 

4 Baudhayana, I, i 5 Va§i§tha, I, 4-5 ; Anusasana Parva, 141, ■ 

5 Ibid., 162 ; Manu Saiphita,TI, 12. 6 Aranyaka Parva, 2. 

7 Ind. Phil., p. 420. . : ^ 8 Ibid,, ,p. 42!.,; 
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ten signs of dharma— contentiiienl, . forgiYeness, ■ restraint^ uncovetous. 
ness, purity^ : self-control, intelligence, saif-knomdedge, truth, calm- 
ness,^ Maiiu seems. to have added two items in 'advance of the epic. 
The Mitaksara gives six topics of dharma, viz, the dharma of Variia^. 
of asrama, of , Varnairama, ' guna-dharma, nimitta-dharma and„sidharana 
dharma." 

The following parabolic teaching is not without its lesson and 
truth in illustrating the many connections and ramifications of dharma. 
Such stories in the Epic are meant to carry home the message which 
in philosophic language would perhaps be too dry and unattractive. 
The importance of dharma in practical every-day life cannot be better 
stressed for the purpose of infusing righteousness and inculcating one 
of the deepest and most useful truths of moral and social philosophy. 
Dharma, character, truth, good work, strength and prosperity are 
figured here, each speaking out its own mind.— 

(a) Dharma — 'T am dharma, I live where character is found ” 

(b) Truth — am truth, I have to accompany dharma at all 
times ” 

(c) Good Work — am good work, I stay wherever truth stays.^V 

(d) Strength — ‘T am strength, I too have to live with good 
work.” 

(e) Prosperity — ‘T am prosperity, I have to follow strength,’'® 

Dharma and Institutions. 

Dharma as ^‘the operative criticism of all institutions’^ runs in an 
undercurrent all through beneath Hindu political philosophy. It was 
the great theme in the back-ground of all their social and political 
thought, never lost to view or allowed to be compromised amidst the 
difficulties of practical problems and the demands of changing times, 
From the Vedas down to the Sukra-Niti, it appears again and again 
reminding men of action and men of thought of the truth that under- 
lies and upholds the complex expansive and diversified structure of 
society* They knew ^‘all is gone when dharma is gone” and in the 
absence of standards and sanctions it would be simply chaos all around. 
References backwards and forwards to dharma rationally thought out 


^ ' I - SamMta, VI, 92. , - , 
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and at times partially realised meant for them that process of 
evaluation which like the oscillations of the compass showed the 
right directions and guided society towards the highest ideals. When 
Yudhisthira raised the question— How can the service of dharma and 
the pfoteGtioii of the state be possible for a man” at one and the same 
time ? For ‘^the two are (evidently) contradictory'^^ — he was in fact 
judging the state on the criterion of righteousness by bringing the 
two concepts together. If the great epic has ‘‘'an inner chronology” 
of its own^ according to Jhering's well-known phrase, this point ushers 
in the whole social, political and moral philosoph}? of the Santi Parva 
and the following didactic portions. A critical estimate of the state 
in relation to and in the light of dharma was wanted by the monarch 
who never did wrong. 

The application of the standard of dharma or righteousness to 
individuals, society and the state was the natural procedure. Their 
eva;Iuation disclosed the object of their existence and their value itself 
increased or decreased with the assimilation aud embodiment of 
dharma in them. A judgment of value was passed on them from the 
criterion of dharma. This ruling conception supplied permanence 
and value to all institutions and oriented them towards perfection. 
^‘All that raises human nature to a higher pitch, all that enables ft 
to reach out to a fuller life, all that which produces harmony of work 
between the dualism of human nature yoking the horse of egoism 
to the car of altruism is dharma.^'^ f«Dharma can establish heaven 
on earth.”® The question is how this can be done and hence the 
whole scale^ from the individual to the state, needs to be attuned to 
dharma. 

To start with the individual, it is evident that social good cannot 
be possible without the proper discharge of personal duties. This 
principle is Svadharma — -one's own— and is the minimum demanded 
from society. The state enforced it in favour of society, since “man 
secures happiness in both the worlds by doing his own duty.” ‘'Man 
does take up good, middling and bad works through the force of time.” 
But “he, who gives up his own duty and takes up another's, turns 
his whole work into adharma/^^ And “through the power of politics 
(Ksatra-dharma) all can be well ordered,”* Svadharma must also 
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■te 'inter-coiiiiected with other 'duties — everybody's duty, being related to ■ 
other peoples' ■■'d'lities within the social whole. ■ '^^Dharma nursed . by 
the., Brahm.ana's 'work"' aiid'.^dhe -world gains dliarmU' through the, heip, 
of the Madras Vaisya and Ksatriya. If the above Vanias^do not adopt 
peace (orderliness) they can never have the grace of ^ 

Speaking of people in general it was pronounced that advance 
or deteriorate— this is the law of the \vorId.'^^ The process of decay 
has to be arrested in order to ensure progress and such advancement 
depends on righteousness for ‘''dharma is victory."-'^ ^^Through dharma's 
power people become pure-hearted and free from sin."^ ‘‘They can 
according to their actions reach light and truth, i.e. heaven, or darkness 
and untruth, i.e., hell/'^ “Through good and bad works are seen 
evolution (rise and fall)”® It is only their own choice, for every one 
has great possibilities. “Within the human body there are both death 
and immortality"^ “as well as virtue and sin, though they are 
opposed to each other."® This finite-infinite nature of man proves that 
he is designed for the very highest stature and end. And there is 
the constant assurance that “no dharma goes in vain."® 

For such a great assurhption the problem naturally came to be the 
reconciliation of dharma with the social structure and its embodiment 
in the perfect machinery of social well-being. It practically included 
the whole of society together with other moral implications. The 
social orders are meant to help this process of spiritual culture and 
they are themselves said to be permeated with this noble purpose. 
‘■‘God is at the steps of the (four) asramas."^® Man can see Him as 
he enters in. '‘By climbing the stairs man can attain the region of 
the gods ; whether a student, a householder, a dweller of the forest, 
an ascetic, one can reach the very highest stage by living according 
to Sastras, (i.e. dharma)."^ ^ Indeed "all the four asramas are establish- 
ed for the preservation of dharma" and “the fruit of life in the aaramas 
is salvation itself."^® These stages of life were instrumental to the 
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highest human growth, step after step, towards the full realisation of 
dharma which ‘‘is the chief means to salvation." ^ The state as the 
centre of society sees that everything is all right with these orders. 

The greatest of all institutions, the state, is not an exception to 
the criticism and rule of dharma. Anarchy was imagined to be the 
condition when none cared for dharma and hence “dharma disappear- 
ed completely.”^ In case of good. and effective government “dharma 
spreads everywhere.”® This connection between good government and 
dharma runs throughout the Hindu political thought. It was 
categorically expressed by saying that ‘‘the king and dharma are 
reciprocally protective”* and ‘-it is dharma.. .......which preserves the 

kingdom.”® It is further emphasised in the passages quoted below : 

“The king is created for protecting dharma (which) takes the 

shelter of kings. The king is made like the very self of dharma. To 
advance dharma to the best of ability is the duty of the king. When 
dharma is increased, the people increase, and when dharma disappears, 
the people also go down. It is never good to let dharma down. 

Evils are removed through the power of dharma (for) dharma was 

created for the birth and growth of beings. Therefore for the good 
of the people the king ought to protect dharma. He is truly king in 
whom dharma is ever present.”® 

This is nothing but a judgment of the State represented by the 
king. But it does not end here, stretching, as it does, beyond the 
immediate concerns of government. Even the ages are, spoken of as 
politically conditioned from the point of view of general culture. 
Politics is the barometer of national culture, indicating its true level 
and pressure. How true it is even to-day in the East as well as in 
the West of democracy and empire, of peace and war. The ancients 
perhaps Icnew this better than the way in which it is understood in the 
modern time. The Epic adds, — . 

“If the king is misled, the sacred fire, the Vedas, the sacrificial 
rites, and the four social orders .and the four varnas would disappear 
and when the king goes wrong, elephants, horses, camels, cows, mules 
and asses all become weak.’’ “The king being unrighteous, 
deformed, dumb and imbecile . men come into being” and 

1 Apaddharma Parva, 147. 

2 Rajadharmanu&sana Parva, 59. 3 Ibid., 69. 
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SO da untimely winter and untimely summer,. excessiTC rain, want of 
rain and many other dangers.*^^ “ .. . 

Hence the king was called ^*the m.aker of the age”, illustrating the 
close connection between politics and culture. This idea occurs in 
the Epic and the ^ukra-niti as .well as in the Manu Sainhitai 
The Mahabharata designates the king “the very likeness of the Yuga ” 
The prosperity and culture of the time is determined by the king^s 
character : 

. “Through the behaviour of kings, the four yogas — Satya, Treta, 
Dvapara and Kali— take .their birth. The king is the very likeness of 
the yuga/^2 

*‘The prince is the cause of time (h e, the maker of his age) and of 
good and evil practices. It is the king who is. the cause of the origin 
of the good and evil of the world,"® 

“The Krta, Treta, Dvapara, and Kali .ages are merely the efforts 
of the king,. who is therefore called yuga or age.”^ 

' Yuga Dharma 

This is a general statement of the king’s position so far as the 
cyclic periods .are concerned. His agency sets them in motion or 
gives birth to them. It is a figurative way of practically measuring 
the goodness or badness of ages which are politically caused to a good 
extent. The political conditions show how far righteGiisness has been 
operating in society. . 

* Again, the four cycles or ages mentioned above had their own 
standards,, and cyclic righteousness varied accordingly. In other 
words, the quality and quantity of righteousness determined the charac- 
ter of the ages. In the opinion of the Epic, . 

. “The first yuga is Satya ; in this yuga dharma,. ...... has four legs 

(or parts)” i.e. stands full. “In the second or the Treta yuga dharma 
loses oneJeg,” Le., ds only three-fourths. “In the Dvapara yuga 
dharma loses two legs oris only half. Then in the Kali yuga dharma 
has only one leg,” ie., is. only one-fourth.^ 

The political exposition .of cyclic dharma or righteousness gives 
„ thefollow-ing result. It is. nothing but a typical application to politics 
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pf the prii'iciples noted above, all the points of comparison being 
parallel,.'' . 

*^Yoii need not be doubtful as to whether the king is thexause of 
time or time the cause of the king. The king is certainly the cause 
of time. For when he governs well and fully according to dandaniti 
(political science), it is Satya yuga. Not even a bit of unrighteousness 
can come in at this time and dharma is full and complete everywhere;. 
When the king governs with three elements of the science of politics 
unrighteoiisness sets one foot in. This is the Tret a yuga. When 
quite half of political ethics is left out, and the king governs only by 
the other half, it is called the Dvapara yuga. Unrighteousness sets 
two feet in (at this time). Political ethics being giving up altogether, 
the king may trouble the subjects in many ways, then it is the Kali 
yugaw In this yuga the practice of dharma disappears altogether/^ ^ 

The cyclic order is an old conception of the Hindus and time is 
divided into four ages from the creation of the world to the final 
destruction of it Dharma is its substratum, since the loss of dharma 
means the end of time in its worldly manifestation. It is a different 
question with eternal time which is sometimes identified with God* 
Its relation to politics and society is a logical nexus, inasmuch as the 
expression of dharma is in social and political forms, i,e„ in society and 
politics. . . ' ‘ 

From the standpoint of the king it is stated that different rewards 
await him in after-life in proportion to the success and value of his 
government. Full heavenly bliss is for the king who gives rise to 
the Satya yuga.^ This is because the king is considered to be in short 
‘The root of dharma (righteousness)/’^ And God Himself is said to 
have different colours in different yugas according to the degrees of 
righteousness contained in them. It is a disguised suggestion of 
the theory of values in relation to the actions of man. Says the 
Epic, — 

“First is the Satya yuga.,>.,.Narayana (God) is white (in it). In 
the Treta yuga Narayana becomes red...,. .in Dvapara Narayana is 
yellow and in the darkness-prevailing Kali yuga Narayana becomes 
black/’ Also — ‘I (Narayana) become white in Satya yuga, yellow in ' 
Treta, red in Dvapara and black in Kali/’^ ■ 


I Rajadharmanu,§asana Parva, 70. 
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' Dliarma -as culture thus stands' closely .and necessarily related to 
politics , '^hvliich keeps ■ the whole' world in order just as reins do the 
horses"^.. ''The' ' doctri'iie of dharma in' its entirety imparts ''to the 
state the character of an institution for the advancement of culture* 


Herein the Hindu theory meets Aristotle^s conception of the state as 
means to the furtherance of the highest good of maiiA Its relation 
to danda is for the purpose of coercion from this standpoint ; both 
the doctrines are correlated. Danda and dharma are the two poles 
of the state, ^the two faces of the political Janus, one looking to the 
failures, the other to the triumphs.’’^ If danda is the authority of the 
state, dharma is its ideal. Danda enforces duties, while dharma as 


duty is but the obverse of dharma as law. Therefore ‘‘the doctrine 
of duty is identical with that of law. turned inside out.*'^ Even pro- 
perty is designed for dharma® and its relation to the state is not 
merely that of adjustment, for the state itself expresses the spirit of 
dharma as it exists at the time. In reality, it is conceived of as *‘a 
vale of soul-making’^ in the language of Keats, a training ground for 
men, which in Hindu phraseology would be equal to a dharma-produc- 
ing machinery or institution, securing even the ultimate salvation of 
alh« 

' Above politics and human laws, the Hindus saw another plane of 
divine perfection, authoritative and watchful, supporting the world 
where man plays his many parts. Dharma, expressing the total value 
of these parts, charges from time to time according to their nature. 
But when utter confusion sets in undoing the very destiny of man, 
divine power moves to mend it or end it. This is the conception of the 
Gita in relation to the cyclic righteousness. God Himself re-establish- 
es righteousness after it has been overwhelmed and destroyed 
j by man. Incarnations of the deity are necessitated by such climaxes 
i of human degradation and sin. The incarnate god of the Gita says, — 

^ ^^Whenever righteousness is overthrown and unrighteousness pre- 
vailsj then I create myself. To save the righteous and to destroy 
the wicked and (thus) to re-establish righteousness, I am born in every 


I I Rajadharmanusasana Parva, 65. 
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age. I am above birth and death and lord over all, yet I incarnate 
myself with the help of my own nature and through my own maya/'^ 

The Individual and the Four Ages 

The doctrine of the four ages is also applied to the individual on 
the basis of a text in the Aitareya Brahmana which tuns thus — 

“Kalih sayano bhavati sahjihanas tu Dvaparah 
Uttisthaips Treta bhavati Krtam sampadyate caran.'' 

Svami Vivekananda in his endeavour to infuse spirit into the nation 
drew attention to this verse. His object was to rouse the people to 
spiritual activity. His own comment is given below : 

'Tor the foolish the Kali era is constant ; his era comes from 
outside. He wlfo is on the path to freedom has nothing to 
do with Dvapara, Treta and Kali, for he begins to build for 
himself his own era, the Satya. He who lies down lazily, has 
the Kali age attached to him. He who wakes and sits up has 
Dvapara, He who has stood erect has Treta. And he who 
starts for the journey of emancipation creates the Satya age 
as he goes on.^’^ 

It is to be noticed that the last five lines of Vivekananda’s comment 
are the literal translation of the Sanskrit orginal quoted *above. 
Keith's translation in the Harvard Oriental Series also yields the same 
meaning though verbally a little different^ and without the positive 
religious turn given to it by the word ''emancipation." Plainly and 
clearly the implication is that it is man s creative activity in private 
life as much in public life, which are again intimately connected to- 
gether at last, that determines the character of his time. This is as 
true of politics as of society in general where individuals have to act 
and in most cases take the lead. The Aitareya Brahmana further 
has these intoductory lines for the purpose of explaining Its own 
meaning, — 

''The future of him who sitteth also sitteth, 

But that of him, who standeth, standeth erect, 

That of him, who reclineth, lieth down, 

The future of him, that moveth, shall move indeed,^ 


I Gita, V (a free translation is given here). 
3 Vn,iiL 

5 Harvard Oriental Series^ vol 35, p, 302, 
4, Ibid. 
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Reading the two extracts together and joining up their imports 
their remains no doubt as to the importace of ethical activity on the 
part of the individual in respect of the civilisation of the time. It is 
like the power of points in an electrical field and the individual as 
such in social life can exercise simultaneously great and potent in» 
fluence for his own good and that of society in general. 

The position of the king as the individual head of the state and 
the maker of his age has already been dealt with in the preceding 
pagesd and that of the private individual is seen to be no less important. 
If society and dharma (civilisation) are to be improved the individual 
must be in every case the centre of moral idealism and dynamical 
The Aitareya Brahmana points out this dynamical personality for the 
regenerating activities. Schweitzer has remarlced in the same strain 
but in modern terms that — 


‘*The individual personality - must be looked to as the agent 

in a new movement civilisation can only revive when there 

shall come into being in individuals a new tone of mind 



(independent of the one prevalent among the crowd and even 
in opposition to it) a tone of mind which will gradually win 
influence over the collective one and in the end deternine its 

character. It is only an ethical element and the ethical 

comes into existence only in individuals.''^ 

What Schweitzer means by ‘'the ethical element" is the dharma of 
the Hindu sacred books, which again is the very kernel of the golden 
age according to the ancients of both the East and the West. This 
determining factor has been thrown upon personal initiative and respon- 
sibility on the basis of pure psychological analysis and the experience 
of the race. It is very strikingly illustrated in the case of all great 
men who left their marks in the world, Emerson truly said, “God 
lets out a great man when He desires to move the world."^ Here too 
the personal element is emphasised in order to characterise the age 
and the world. The ultimate problem of the progress of civilisation, 
indicated through the proportion of righteousness or ethical quality 
depending upon the individuals composing society and the nature of 
leadership, turns upon the fact of the contribution made by the com- 


t See above. 

a Decay and Restoration of CmllsEtion^ p. 73 
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poiient parts that in the end again necessarily resolves into the 
character of persons going to form the whole. 

The conception of dliarma, whether seen from the subjective or 
the objective point of view, is an element in the life of the individual 
and the community. It is true that ‘‘from the subjective , standpoint 
it is considered not merely as a function of the mind (Samkhya school) 
but also as a determination of the substantive self (Nyaya school) 
resulting from the purity of intention ; from the objective standpoint 
it is considered not merely as external Sastrika prescription (Bhafeta 
school) but also as apurva which is the essence of duty as an accom- 
plished verity of the moral order (Prabhakara school).^ Nothing can 
take away its philosophical value in all Hindu systems. On the other 
hand its progressive realisation is the object of the normal will con- 
ceived as a rational good for all. And goodness prevails only through 
the fruition of impulse to harmony accomplished in the time-process. 
This effort is the creator of gods and men, of beautiful fictions and 
what is noble in fact, of law and morals, of science and art, perhaps 
what is beautiful in nature, certainly of the significance of that beauty 
to us. Its operation is intelligent and purposive and all-embracing.^ 
The ideal in order to be effective must be progressive, dynamic and 
creative, its reality being step after step, value after value, raised to the 
very ultimate. 

J. N. C. Ganguly 


t Maitra, Ethics of the Hindus, p. 237. 

2 Hobhouse, Rational Good, p, 159. 
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Artistic Interest in Post-Asokan Sculpture 


There is a good deal of controversy regarding' the origin of Agokan ' 
Art and the existence of the lithic sculpture in India before the age 
of AsokaA But whatever be the origin of this art, and whether stone 
as a plastic material did or did not exist in this country before A^oka^s 
accession to the throne, there can be no denying that it was to the 
impetus given by this monarch that the Indian plastic art owes the 
credit it enjoyed later on, though the school of art with which his name 
is associated declined with his death and finally died away. With the 
decline of this school another school got up in its place, which we 
shall call the Post-Asokan school instead of the Sunga school, as some 
writers would have it. Our reason is that the Sungas had practically 


nothing to do with the development of this art. It flourished under 
monastic patronage though lay people often contributed towards the 
cost of the monuments. It is our purpose here to enter into a brief 
discussion of this art, and to trace the gradual change of artistic interest 
during the two centuries preceding the Christian era during which the 
Post-A^okan art flourished. 

In order to trace this change we shall follow the sequential order 
of the different monuments established by Sir John Marshall" and 
suppoited by Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda.^ These two 
scholars have investigated this question of sequence on indepen- 
dent lines and have arrived^at conclusions which are substantially the 
same. 

The earliest of these monuments is the railing of Stupa II of Sanchi. 
This railing is an impo^ant monument for the study of the early 
history of Indian Art inasmuch as it enables us to catch the string 


1 The finds of Moheii-jo-daro have conclusively proved the exis- 
tence of stone sculpture long before the advent of the Mauryas. But 
no GOBnection has yet been made out between Mohen-jo-daro and 
Asokan sculptures and there is no evidence to show that the Mohen-jo- 
daro sculpture did live up to the time of A§oka. 

2 C, H. L, vok I, chap. xxvi. 

3; Dates of Votive Inscriptions on the Stupas of Sanchi (M.A.S.I., 
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that connects the sculpture on this railing with a previously existing 
school about which we at the present day can only guess. 

The most striking thing about this railing is the beautiful scrolls 
on some of the upright members of the structure. These scrolls are 
so beautiful and so bold in design that we cannot but admit that the 
artists of this railing had behind them the experience of a fairly long 
period of time extending over several generations. Vigorous floral 
creepers are the subject matter of these schools. The creeper is almost 
moving as in life. The flowers and sprouts shoot out of the stalk 
impatient with the spirit that is in them. There are the exhuberance 
of life, the vigour of youth, the buoyancy of spirit. In short, it is 
a brilliant masterpiece of floral decoration. This is one side of the 
picture. The other side is sadly disappointing. 

As we enter into the region of the living we are taken aback at the 
crudeness of the figures, ail the more so, because in comparison with 
the floral designs which represent a developed stage of art culture, these 
figures are more or less primitive. The heart of the artist yearns for 
expression. But the stone would not respond to that yearning. He 
produces forms. He thinks, he takes them from Nature. But they are 
in reality but mockery of Nature. Though he is a bit well off in the 
delineation of lower animals, in the case of human figures he is a failure. 
He cannot rise above primitiveness. 

Besides these there are the Triratna, Dharmacakra and other 
symbols which are represented sometimes as being worshipped. No 
image of the Buddha is there, nor is there any attempt at represen- 
tation of Jatakas or any other story, which is the characteristic of the 
later age. Only symbols are worshipped, and it will be interesting 
to study how the mentality behind such representations changes. 

The next monument is that of Barhut. Here the vegetable 
decoration has manifestly lost much ground, though it still has an 
important place on the whole. The outer side of the Coping-stone is 
adorned with albrilliant frieze of lotuses. The inner side is divided 
into panels by an undulating floral stalk. There are the lotus medal- 
lions and half-medallions of the previous monuments. There are 
creepers with flowers on them supporting a woman or a bird or some 
other being. And some of these do, of course, speak of a good artistic 
conception on the part of the sculptor. But the naturalism of the 
former designs of plant life is not to be found at Barhut. It has not 
those brilliant scrolls ; the lotus medallions are often weaker in compari- 
son with the specimens' on the older monument j the undulating stalk 
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bears most absurd things. Instead of flowers. ,we see , ladies^ „ ornaments 
such as necklaces, earrings, and with them jack^imitshmangoes, triratna 
sjmibols and various ether things hanging- from the stalk. Conception 
of the artist regarding vegetable decoration had undergone a decided 
change for the worse, and plant life which was so long predo.niina'ot 
has now begun to be superseded by intruders, human, sub-'liiiman and 
superhuman. The attention of the artist has shifted to the new favour- 
ites and the older one has suffered in consequence. The result has 
been that human figures have improved, but signs of deterioration have 
set in upon the other side of the decoration. 

There has been a change in the outlook in connection with the 
animate world itself. Formerly men and animals were introduced 
simply as supplying motifs for decoration. But at Barhut they have 


an additional purpose in view, namely, that of edification. The artist 



has begun to represent stories on stone. Naturally the whole world has 
to participate in it and in this participation the inanimate world, for 
obvious reasons, has to subordinate itself to the animate world. The 
latter -is the chief actor. The former only supplies the field for the 
action. 

These stories are all connected with the last as well as previous 
births of the Buddha. But the important thing about them is 
that the stories in connection with former births is vastly preponderat- 
ing over those connected with the life of Siddhartha. Another very 
remai'kable feature is, as is well known, that the place of the main 
actor, Gautama, is always kept vacant. Various explanations have 
been put forward to explain this curious feature ; but the real explana- 
tion seems to lie in a dialogue in the Mahaparinibbanasiitta^ wherein 
the Buddha says : 

^^Hinder not yourselves, Anand a, by honouring the remains of the 
Tathagata. Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in your own behalf. 
Devote yourselves to your own good. There are wise men, Ananda, 
among the nobles, among the Brahmins, among the heads of the 
houses, who are firm believers in the Tathagata ; they will do due 
honour to the remains of the Tathagata.” 

This might have led the Samgha not to portray and honour the 
figure of the Buddha, for that might ‘‘hinder” them from their ‘‘own 
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At Bodh-Gaya we find that the floral side the decoration deteriora- 
ted farther. The lotus medallions that have come down to the level 
of mere conveiitionals are puerile, and worthless immitations' of 
Barhut and Sanchi. The brilliant frieze on the coping stone of 
Earliiit has been immitated to some extent, but it is dull, dead and 
commonplace. The scroll which was the pride of Sanchi Stupa II is 
altogether absent from Bodh-Gaya. But human and animal figures 
have improved a good deal and their claim to predominance has been 
practically established. In fact where a floral decoration was expected 
in the coping-stone, we find an animal frieze has occupied the place. 
Bodh-Gaya has not much of story-telling and we do not propose to 
draw any inference from that 

With the gateways of Sanchi the story is the same, namely, that 
of supersession of the inanimate by the animate. The race is decided. 
The latter has completely subdued the former and man has taken the 
supreme place. The stories represented are chiefly life-stories of 
Gautama, though there are some connected with his previous births as 
well and some connected with Asoka. 

In one respect plant life have regained much of the ground it lost 
in the preceding period. In the representation of the foliage the 
artists have begun to take lessons from Nature. But the freedom 
of the earlier artists is wanting and the floral scrolls which adorn the 
pillars of the gateways are lacking in the spontaneity of the previous 
scroll-works and, what is more interesting, they occupy those faces of 
the pillars which least attract the attention. 

Thus we see the change. From plant-life the interest of the artist 
gradually moves towards animal life and towards man and to the 
Buddha. On the railing of Stupa II of Sanchi only symbols were 
represented, at Barhut the Jataka stories, i.e., those connected with 
previous births of the Buddha were utilised ; on the Sanchi gateways the 
artists were concerned with the life-stories of Gautama, nay, more than 
once they represented the seven Buddhas by symbols, independently 
of their connection with any story, and put them on the highest archi- 
traves of the tarmim. The tendency at this time was then towards 
the realisation of the Buddha figure in art. The artist was moving 
towards that goal. He felt a strong inclination to exalt and lionise 
the Master. The inclination worked on and before long the plastic 
representation of the Buddha was realised in sculpture. But it was 
not given to the sculptors ot this school to take credit of this introduc- 
tion. When the time came, Sanchi had already lost her importance' 
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as a centre of art culture probably, for' political .reasons., ;As a matter 
of fact she ceased to produce works of art and had tO' meet her require** 
iiieiits by importations from' , Matliyra, as later remains go to show. 
After Saiichi Mathura became the important centre of Indian art and 
it is from this place that we. get the earliest indigenous image of :the„ 
Buddha. 

That the pictorial art was.a new thing with these .artists is evident 
from the system of coiitinuoiis representation. The artist could not 
catch at the main action 'and every action had to be represented in 
detail The titlings also prove the same thing. The people Could not 
follow these stories, unless they were explained to them by means of 
titles. But gradually they grew acquainted with the system and when 
the Bodh-Gaya railings were constructed, the titlings were dropped. 

It may be noted here that we have had to do only with art ns it 
existed in the monastic circle. We are absolutely in the dark as to 
how it fared in the hands of the lay members of the society. The 
injunction against honouring the remains of Buddha was meant for 
the Satngha people. The lay people were immune from its scope. 
On the contrary it is distinctly stated that the latter would come to pay 
their homage to the holy remains and we know that they did it. This 
seems to be of some significance. 

We now come to the problem of predominance of the floral decora- 
tion in the earlier monuments of the PoshAsokan art. How the 
change of outlook interfered with this feature of the decoration will 
be sufficiently manifest from a comparison of a scroll of early workman- 
ship with the one on the outer face of the right pillar of the West 
Gateway of Stupa I of Sanchi. The latter is composed mainly of lions 
set back to back instead of creepers and flowers as before. Sir John 
Marshall^ has explained this question of the predominance of the foliage 
by arguing that it is due to the Indian artisPs ^'innate aptitude for the 
handling of ornamental and particularly of floral patterns^ That 
this ^dnnate aptitude’^ was not always equally strong we have already 
seen. Granting that the Indian has always possessed this aptitude, the 
.'question still remains open as to how in ornamental designs a high 
of excellence could be attained by artists who could not rise 
level of memory-images in the treatment of living forms. The 
is to be sought elsewhere. An analysis of the earlier sculp- 
that the' sculptor there was quite proficient 
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in the art of designing, but in that of chiselling he was but a neophyte. 
This can be explained only in one way, namely, that the artist had a 
living tradition to guide him in the matter of floral designs and that his 
predecessors were not much accustomed to the portrayal of human 
figufes. These predecessors were probably used to brush and pigment 
instead of the chisel which was a new tool in the hands of the Post- 
Asokan artists. That the walls of the cells of the monastaries were 
decorated with floral paintings and not with human figures is proved 
by a passage in the Cullavagga (VI, 3,2) in the Vinayapitaka in 
which the Buddha says : 

**You are not, O Bhikkhus, to have imaginative drawings painted — 
figures of men and figures of women. Whosoever does so, shall be 
guilty of dukkata. I allow you, O Bhikkhus, representations of wreaths 
and creepers and bonediooks and cupboards.” 

The rules with respect to the Bhiikkunis are stricter. They are 
forbidden by the 41st Pacittiya of the Bhikkuni-Vibhanga even to 
see such paintings. 

Here then we get the explanations of the spirit in the earlier works 
of Post-Asokan art 

N, K. Tarafdar 


The Early Adventures of Guru G-ovind Singh 

II 

III. THE BATTLE Of NADAUN 

As we have said before, after the victory of Bhangatjj the 
Guru did not remain at Paunta but came to Kahlur where he 
founded the village of Anandpur. Many days passed and the 
Guru ‘fostered the faithful and rooted out all the wicked’.* Those 
who had kept themselves away from the field of Bhangani were, 
driven out of the place, and the Guru thus seems to have busily 
engaged himself in putting his house in order. He was now ap- 
parently living on friendly terms with Raja Bhim Chand of Kahlur 
and the occasion, soon, came when the Guru was called upon to 
give a positive demonstration, of his friendship. 
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Dr. Narang states that the battle of Bhangani made a great 
impression upon the Rajas and they now began to regard the 
Guru’s propaganda with the seriousness it deserved. The Rajas 
hastened to make an offensive and defensive alliance with him, and, 
supported by the Guru, at once took up the course of passive resistance 
and refused to send up their yearly tribute to the imperial ex- 
chequer. An army was sent against the Rajas by the Government 
to realise the arrears and 'a bloody battle was fought near Nadaun 
in which the Rajas, with the help of the Khalsa, inflicted a 
severe defeat on the imperial troops’.* But it must be pointed 
out here that there is no evidence for such a general statement. 
The Khalsa had not j'et come into existence^ and the battle of 
Nadaun was not won by the united effort of the Hill Rajas, 
backed up by the forces of the Guru. The account given in the 
Vicitra Natak is rather involved, and it often becomes difficult 
to understand to which party a particular Raja belonged, but it is 
certain that at least Raja Kripal of Kangra and Raja Dayal of 
Bijhartval fought on the side of the Muhammadan general, and 
there is no suggestion anywhere that the defection of the Rajas 





had any connection with the Guru's victory at Bhangani. 

The Guru's account begins rather abruptly. He says, ‘‘'Many 
days passed in this way till Miyan Khan went to Jammu and 
sent Alif Khan to Nadaun. Immediately quarrel broke out with 
Bhim Chand. The Raja called me to assist him in the struggle 
and I joined his side.^ Miyan Khan thus seems to have been 
entrusted with a specific mission, and while he himself went to Jammu 
to settle accounts with the trans-Ravi principalities, he sent his 
lieutenant Alif Khan eastwards with the object of bringing the Kangra 
Hill States under subjection. This is confirmed by the Gur Bilas^^ and 
it thus appears that during the Emperor's continued absence in the 
Deccan great administrative irregularities arose in the Punjab and 
the Hill Rajas took advantage of the situation in withholding pay- 
ment of tribute. During the so-called Pathan period these Rajas 
continued' to maintain^ more or less, practical independence of the 


|lig, Tra^ofmatjion of Bikhhm, pp. 90, 91. 

sought to:, point in my paper on. the 
Historical Quarterly^ June, 1925). 
iVatef i, ix, 4 Gur BilaSi vii 
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.Dellil Govern nleiit, blit ^vith the advent of Mugha!- . ascendancy they 
were' compelled' to bow tea fo'reign yoke.' conquered; 

by Akbar and soon, afterwards the other principalities of the 
western hills came directly under his control The fort of Kangra 
was garrisoned by imperial troops under a Mughal Fan jdar. Next, 
Todar Mai Annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley and made 
a similar demand on each of the other States proportionate to their 
means.^ The Emperor's Finance Minister is said to have taken the 
meat and left the bone, i.e., the fertile tracts were al! annexed 
and the Rajas were left only the bare hills, To ensure the 
fidelity of the Hill Rajas, Akbar adopted the policy of 
retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the states, 
and we learn that in the beginning of Jahangir^s reign there 
were 22 young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on 
the Emperor', Since the conquest by Akbar the Hill chiefs were 
tributary to the Empire and it seems that they were liberally treated. 
They were left much to themselves in the government of their 
principalities and were allowed to exercise the functions and wield 
the power of independent sovereigns.' Inspite of one or two isolated 
instances of rebellion, the Hill Rajas, on the whole, seem to have 
continued in friendship with the Imperial Court, 'as is proved by the 
letters and valuable presents received from the emperors and still in 
the possession of many of the old royal families/ On the whole, the 
Mughal rule sat very lightly on the Rajas, and 'some of the chiefs, too, 
gained a high place in the imperial favour and were given mansab or 
military rank in the Mughal army and advanced to important offices 
in the administration/ ^ The inducement must have been very great 
for these people to rise in rebellion against the Government and it 
seems hardly likely that the Guru's propaganda was the only or the 
sole cause of it, particularly as the disaffection seems to have spread 
even among the states of the Dogra Circle on the western side of the 
Ravi, As Macauliffe suggests® it therefore appears more probable that 
a general laxity in the administration encouraged the Hill Rajas to 
stop payment of tribute, though there cannot be any doubt that the 


I See the admirable article on the ^*Mian", a superior class of Hill 
Rajputs, by Dr, J, Hutchison of the. Cham ba Mission {Glossary of 
Punjab Tribes and Castes^ vol iii). 

3 Macauliffe, Ibid, vol v, p. Si, . . J 
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Guru {3layed a,, very iaiportaiit part in the later de\*eIopments^ as we 
find that the first expedition .sent by Dilawar Khan and possibly also 
the second were directed specifically against 'him. 

The Sikh records, state that Alif Khan, in the first instance,, addressed 
himself to Raja .Kripal of Kangra. -The latter submitted, ,i.,'eadily, and 
also perhaps persuaded Raja Dayal ■ of Bijharwal.. to ■ pay tribute to, 
Alif Khan. Kripa! then suggested to Aiif Khan, that ‘Raja .Bliim 
Chand of Bilaspur was'. the' greatest of all the allied Hill chiefs.: ,"Were 
he, first .to pay tribute, a.ll the rest would follow his, example^, and' then, 
there would be no necessity for warfare.’ Acting on this suggestion 
Alif Khan sent an envoy to Bhim Chand, but the latter refused to pay 
tribute and prepared for war. ^ 

Raja Kripal possibly did not exaggerate when he said that Bhim 
Chand was the greatest of all the allied chiefs. Even when a mere 
boy of fourteen, he successfully defended his throne against a power- 
ful pretender over whom he gained a signal victory, ‘the first of a 
brilliant series of successes in the field of arms,’ He afterwards defeat- 
ed the Rajas of Bashahr, Mandi and Kotkhai,*^ and it is, therefore, just 
in the fitness of things that we should find him at the head of the 
allied combination against Alif Khan, though the crowning achieve- 
ment of his life was yet to come* From the Guru’s account we learn 
that the combination included, besides Bhim Chand and the Guru 
himself, Raja Sukhdev of Jassrot, Prithi Chand of Dadhwar, and two 
other powerful chiefs, named Ram Singh and Raj Singh.® Bhim 
Chand did not wait to be attacked but immediately advanced to give 



1 Macauliffe, Ibid,^ vol v, pp. 51-52 ; Gur Bilas^ vii, 31-37. 

2 Simla Hill States Gazetteer^ Bilaspore, p. 6. 

3 Vicitra Naiak^ ix. 3-4. The Guru does not tell us where- 
from Raj Singh and Ram Sirgh came. This Ram Singh was very 
probably the same person whom we find in alliance with Raja Gopal 
of Guler on the occasion of Hiissian Khan’s expedition. The Gur 
Bilas and the Suraj Prakas state that he was the Raja of Jaswal, 
while, according to Macauliffe, the Raja of Jaswal, no doubt, assisted 
Bhim Chand on the occasion, but his name was Keshari Chand {Gur 

43 ; T. Banerjee, Life of Gurt^ Govind Singh in Bengali 
p::y^^.^MacaulifFe^ 5:1-52)., However, all our records tell 

us Raja Gopal, in his .struggle against Hussain Khan,. had only 
one '^powerful chief as his ally, whose name, according to the Guru, 
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battle to Alif Ehan, who had taken his position near Nadaun,‘ a 
petty town on the left bank of the Beas, 20 miles south-east of Kangra 
town. The Muhammadan general, together with Raja Kripal of 
Katoch and Raja Dayal of Bijharwal, ‘was encamped on an eminence 
and had, therefore, superiority of position. The Guru’s descrip- 
tion of the battle is rather confused and it is not easy to understand the 
various phases and the developments. It seems that the action 
commenced with an attack on Kripal Chand but it was driven back, 
and then Bhim Chand organised another offensive on a bigger, scale. 
All the allied chiefs, as well as the Guru, were called upon to participate 
in the attack, Bhim Chand himself leading, ‘invoking the name of 
Hanuman in his mouth.’® Kripal fought with great determination 
and bravery and ‘exhibited the true virtues of a Rajput.’* But 
the allies fought desperately and soon the troops of Katoch were sur- 
rounded on all sides. The peoples of the tribes of Nanglu, Panglu, 
Jasvval and Guler advanced in order, but Raja Dayal of Bijharwal 
defended mightily,® and the position was momentarily relieved. At 


was Ram Singh. The Guru also informs us that on the side of Raja 
Gopal of Guler, the Raja of Jaswal fought with great determination 
(Vicitra NUak, xi, 33). Ram Singh, therefore, was none other than 
the Raja of Jaswal and it seems that Macauliffe is wrong. (See also 
Gur Bilas, vii, 90). But the accounts that we possess are so involved 
and confused that it is unsafe to hazard any definite opinion. 

1 Kangra District Gazetteer, p. 258. In later days it became 
'a favourite residence of Raja Sansar Chand, who built himself a palace 
at Amtar, on the river bank, one mile from the town, where he held 
his court during summer.’ 

2 Vicitra Natak, ix, 2. 3 Ibid., ix, 6. 4 Ibid., ix, 8-14. 

5 Vicitra Natak, ix. 16. Thus it appears that Guler also support- 
ed Bhim Chand. This is confirmed by the Gur Bilas (vii, 41). The 
Nanglu is ‘a sept of Rajputs, descended from Chuba Mian, son of 
Sangar Chand, i6th Raja of Kahlur’ {Glossary of Punjab Tribes 
and Castes, vol iii. p. 156). Possibly the Panglu also is another Rajput 
sept of this nature. It seems to us that in this particular instance the 
Guru is referring to the clans^ of Jaswal and Guleria and not to the 
States Of those names. Jaswal and Guleria form two of the six 
principal Katoch clans and gave their names to the states of those 
nanies, , . 
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this stage the Guru liimseif entered into the fray> and his own 
part in the battle he .thus describes— ^.^Then this insignificant creature 
took up his gun and aimed, at one of the Rajas. The Raja reeled 
and fell upon the groiindyso luierringly. was the shot directech but even 
■then the angry chief thundered. I then threw off the gun and 
took up my arrows in my hand. I drew out four and discharged all of 
them* Then.' again I took three others and discharged them with 
my left hand, (though.) whether they .struck anybody or not, I do not 
.know. Then, the i\lmighty God hastened the end of the fight 
and the enemy were driven out into the river.” ^ Alif Khan fled 
precipitately and Bhini Chand and his allies were completely victorious. 
The Guru states that after the victory he encamped on the 
side of the. river and remained there for eight days. He visited the 
palaces of the various Rajas and then took his leave. The Rajas pro- 
ceeded in the . other direction to negotiate peace. The two parties 
came to ter ms. and the. Guru, on his part, returned to Anandpur after 
.having plundered the- village of Alsun on his way.- We are thus 
introduced to two very interesting questions, viz., the reconciliation 
between the two parties and the plunder of the village of Alsun. The 
later Sikh records tell us nothing about the first and therefore 
we are left to mere guess-work. Whether Alif Khan also was a party 
’in the negotiations ‘ of merely the Hill chiefs of the two sides came 
to an understanding among themselves, it is difficult to say. Very 
soon afterwards we find that Raja Bhim “ Chand of Bilaspore gave up 
his attitude of defiance, and it is significant that Raja Gopal of 
Giiler and his ally Ram Singh, who subsequently distinguished them- 
selves in their struggle against Hussain Khan, were at first willing 
to come to terms by the payment of tribute. It 'may not be improbable 
that inspite of their initial success at Nadauh the Rajas became 
convinced of the futility 6f prolonging the struggle and came to an 
understanding among themselves that they' would make their submis- 
sion, though, as we shall' see later on^ the demands of the Govern- 
ment proved too much for the resources of some of the Hill chiefs, and 
the excesses of the Muhammadan general, ■ Hussain Khan, compelled 
them to continue the desperate game of defiance. In that case we would 
perhaps be justified in regarding the plunder of Alsun as' an act 
of fetaliation on the part of the Guru> for he might very well regard the 
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uniBrsianding' referred to ^ above as a desertion -of Mmself. MacaiiHfFe 
says that the , village of Alsun ' ;was situated .. withiii ' the territories 
of Raja Bliiai Chand of Bilaspore, but he gives a somewhat garbled 
version of the plunder. We are told that the inhabitants refused to 
sell siippHes to the Guru’s troops and at last the Guru was com- 
pelled to order his followers that supplies be forcibly taken at current 
rates. ^ As far as we are aware, there is no authority for this 
statement and the evidence of the Vicitra Natak,® the Gur Bilas® 
and the Pantli Prakas'^ leaves little doubt that the entire village was 
■■looted* 

IV. THE EXPEDITIONS OF DILAWi^R KHAN 

The Guru had thus openly joined the standard of rebellion and 
inextricably compromised himself in the eyes of the Government 
The position thus became somewhat curious. Some of the Rajas 
had stopped payment of tribute, and when the Government sent an 
army to enforce its demands, the Rajas took up arms and asked the 
Guru to help them, which he did. A brilliant victory for the allies 
followed, but still the Rajas determined, to abandon their position and 
very probably came to an understanding among themselves that they 
would make their submission. This is, perhaps, the only way in 
which we can possibly interpret the Gtiru^s words about the treaty, 
already referred to.® We need not be surprised, therefore, that, the 
next expedition was sent specifically against the Guru himself and 
it shows clearly that the Guru had been playing a very important part 
in this affair, though we find it difficult to believe that his propaganda 
and encouragement were the sole or even the primary cause of the 
widespread disaffection of the Rajas, both of the Dogra and the 
JuIIundhar Circles.® 


I Macauliffe, vol. V, p. 54 * 2 Vicitra NUak, ixy 24, 

3 Gur Bilas, vii, 70. 4 Panth Prakas^ xxiv-, 7. 

5 Vicitra Ntiak, ix, 23* The Guru says, ‘Then I took leave of 

the Rajas and returned home and they proceeded in the other direc- 
tion to negotiate reconciliation. The two parties, came to terms and 
therefore the story ends.* . . . — 

6 Tt is a popular saying that between the Sutlej and the Chenab 
there are twenty-two principalities, eleven on either side of the Ravi.* 
The cluster of states- between the Chenab and the Ravi is termed -the 
Dogra circle, while that between the Ravi and the SutlejJs 
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The Guru informs us that after the battle of Nadaun many days 
passed during which he was again engaged in hunting out the 
apostates. 1 But he was not allowed to remain long in this manner, 
and Dilawar Khan sent his son against him. It is difficult to say who 
this Dilawar Khan was. The Guru himself gives us no hint and there 
is no unanimit)’’ among the other Sikh records. The Suraj Prakas 
makes him the governor of Kaslimir® while the Panth Prakas® says 
that he was the viceroy of Lahore. Bhai Sukha Singh^ merely states 
that he was a Mnssalmaii chief and MacauIifTe* is of opinion that he 
was a semi-independent local chieftain, ‘who had attained power in 
the Punjab during the insurrections which arose while Aurangzib was 
employed in the Dakhan,’ We do not know on what grounds 
Macauliffe states that Dilawar Khan, was a serai-independent local 
chieftan. To us it seems more probable that he was a Government 
official, A close study of the Vicitra Natak clearly reveals the fact 
that these expeditions form, as it were, so many links in a single 
chain. It has been seen that Miyan Khan had been, in the first 
instance, entrusted with the task of subduing the Hill Rajas and he 
had sent Alif *Khan eastwards while he himself proceeded towards 
Jammu. Alif Khan failed and next came the son of Dilawar Khan. 
He, too, returned without achieving anything and then followed the 
expeditions under Hussain Khan and Jujhar Singh, two of the generals 
of Dilawar Khan. These also were defeated and killed and when the 
news of these repeated disasters reached Aurangzib, he became very 
angry and sent one of his own sons to the Punjab to set matters right. 
Thus it is clear that a regular and systematic campaign was being 
carried on against the Hill Rajas and it is very probable that it was 


as the Jullundhar circle {Kangra District Gazetteer, p. 24). We 
have already seen that Jasrota of the Dogra circle actually assisted 
Bhim Chand at the battle of Nadaun and the fact that Miyan Khan 
himself went towards Jammu leaves little room for doubt that the 
rebellion was widespread. 

■it Vicitra Natak, -x., i. 

2, T, Banerjee, Ibid., p. 174. 3 Panth Prahae, xxiy, 8. 

5 . . Ibid., vol. V, p. SS* .jDr. Narang,. on the other hand, 

state tiiat IQilawM Khan .was the Governor of Kangra (Narang, 
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engineered .either; by the viceroy- of Lahore: or by the viceroy of 
Kashmir.'- ■ 

Whatever that might be, we find that the son of Dilawar Khan 
made an attack upon the Guru, but to no purpose. His object seems to 
have been to surprise Anandpur and, with that end in view, he assem- 
bled his troops at about midnight and prepared for attack.^ When the 
Muhammadan army reached the bank of the river, the Guru was 
awakened by an attendant named Alam'^ and immediately the sound 
of alarm was raised. The Guru^s soldiers hastily armed themselves. 
BuL in the meantime, the Khaiizadu’s army gave up the struggle 
even before it was actually commenced. The Gui'u says, '‘The river 
wore a dreadful appearance and the soldiers suffered terribly from 
cold. From this side my heroes thundered and the bloody Khans fled 
with their weapons unused.’''^ Dr. Narang says that it was mainly 
owing to rain and the consequent overflooding of a neighbouring 
ravine that the Khanzadu had to beat a hasty retreat and we are 
told that ^The grateful Sikhs up to this day call the ravine by the name 
of Himayati Nulla or the helpful brook.*^^ Thus the expedition of the 
Khanzadu signally failed and the Guru informs us that the Muham- 
madans then vented their wrath on the poor people of Barwa and 
finally established themselves at Bhallan.® We have not been ,able to 
indentify these places, but Bhallan seems to have been a place of some 
strategic importance. It appears from the Guru’s account that with 
the disastrous end of Hussain Khan’s expedition, which followed .that 
of the Khanzadu, Bhallan slipped away into the hands of the Rajas. 
Jujhar Singh recaptured it on behalf gf Dilawar Khan but was im- 
mediately attacked hy Gaj Singh. Bhallan witnessed the battle 
that followed and the Muhammadan party was again driven out^ 

This discomfiture of the Khanzadu served only to strengthen 
the resolution of Dilawar Khan who immediately sent his slave-general 
Hussain , Khan with a stronger army to retrieve the. disaster. The 
subsequent de\?'elopments make the initial aim of this expedition some- 
what obscure, but, as we have hinted before, it seems that in this 
instance, too, the objective; was the Guru’s stronghold at Anandpur. 
The Guru says that if Hussain had met Raja Gopal of Guler two 


I Vicilra Natakf x, 2, ■ . -2 Xj 3 . 

3 Uzd»fXi 6 . 4 Narang, p. 91. 
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days later, he would certainly have advanced upon Anandpur, but 
fortunately Destiny ‘had thrown the apple of discord amidst them’A 
Thus it seems probable that Hussain was unexpectedly diverted 
from the main object of his expedition and the failure of his negotia- 
tions with Raja Gopal of Guler saved the Guru from what might 
very well have been a disaster for him. 

At first Hussain Khan carried all before him. The Raja of 
Dadhwal was brought completely under control and his sons were made 
prisoners. Next, Hussain thoroughly looted the Dun, nobody being 
able to withstand him. Food grains were taken by force and then 
distributed among his own followers. It appears that he was soon 
joined by Raja Kripal of Katoch and Raja Bhim Chand of Bilaspore 
and his depredations continued. Soon after Raja Gopal of Guler, 
together with a powerful chief named Ram Singh, came to meet 
Hussain, ‘who felt extremely flattered and became blind in his vanity. 
He did not even condescend to notice them and ‘with the Rajas 
of Katoch and Kahlur at his side, he thought that he was peerless in 
this world’. However, Raja Gopal of Guler and Ram Singh offered 
him the money that they had brought with them, but the amount fell 
short of the expectations of Hussain Khan and the offer was rejected. 
Thereupon the two chiefs left Hussain’s camp and retired to their own 
places.® 

Hussain Khan took this as an unpardonable affront, and he became 
so very angry that he did not pause to consider the question of 
ways and means but at once ordered the beating of the drum for 
advance. It appears that Raja Gopal and his men were soon afterwards 
besieged by Hussain Khan’s troops. The investment lasted for 45 
hours and at last Raja Gopal had to yield to the clamour of his own 
men, who had been suffering terribly from want of food and drink. 
A messenger was sent to Hussain Khan for the purpose of making 
peace but the slave-general remained as obdurate as ever. ‘Either 
give me ten thousand rupees immediately, or take death upon your 
head’, said he. The Guru had, in the meantime, sent a follower of his., 
named Sangatia, possibly to assist Raja Gopal in his difficulties, and it 
was mainly through his good offices that the Guleria chief could 
be i^uaded to go over to the enemy’s camp under solemn assurances 
of fi^^nal safety. But the negotiations again broke down and 
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tbeii Raja Kripaltlioiight within . Iiimself—^^Such an opportunity will 
never .come again'; 'time, in its circle, deceives evefybody. Gopal 
must immediately be disposed of, either he' must be made a prisoner or 
be killed.” But before this evil design could be carried out Raja 
Gopal got scent of what was going on and fled to his own men. No 
other alternative was now left but open trial of strength.”^ 

And the battle that followed was the bloodiest of the series. Raja 
Gopal and his ally fought with the courage of desperation and, as it 
often happens in such cases, they gained a complete victory inspite 
of innumerable difficulties. The extreme eagerness of Raja Gopal 
to come to terms with Hussain clearly shows that he did not think 
himself equal to the contest but when all attempts at compromise 
failed, he adopted the counsel of despair and prepared for the worst. 
The Guru’s account of the battle seems hopelessly confused and it 
would be useless to attempt a narrative. It appears that besides the 
Rajas of Kangra and Kahlur, Hussain was assisted by three of his 
officers named Himmat, Kimmat and Jala! Khan and possibly also by 
a warrior named Hari Singh, ^ of whose identity we know nothing. 
On the side of Raja Gopal fought Sangatia, Ram Singh and the Raja 
of JaswaH and, as we have seen before, the last two were very probab- 
ly identical. Of the persons who played a prominent part in the affair, 
one other remains, viz., the Raja of CbandeH but from the Guru^s 
account it is difficult to determine the party to which he belonged and 
unfortunately the other Sikh records are silent about him. 

The battle seems to have raged with great vehemence and con- 
sidering the scale of the operations, it must be said that the carnage, 
that was wrought, was appalling. Russian Khan^s defeat was decisive 
and complete, the leader himself being killed together with Raja Kripal 
of Kangra.® Himmat also shared the same fate. The Guru states 
that when the battle was over and the Muhammadan party had left 
the field, Raja Gopal and his ally gave their attention to the wounded 
and the dead. Among these they found Himmat, and Ram Singh 
thus spoke to Raja Gopal— ^^That Himmat, who has been the root 
of all these quarrels, has now fallen wounded in our hands/^ When 
Gopal heard this, he immediately killed Himmat and did not allow 


I Vicitra xi, lO-lS* . 2 Viciira Mtak, xi. 31, 32, 54. 

3 Uid., xi, 33. 4 iHd, xi, 56. 
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him to get iip alive.^ .Wliat ■ happend to Kiaimat and Jalal Khan 
is not very clear. On the side of Gopal the Guru’s emissary named 
Sangatia was killed with liis companionSs” but tlie other leaders were 
all safe. 

Thus the .expedition of Hiissian Kliaiij.. which had begun pros- 
perously^ ende,d.iii complete disaster, and it seems that for this the rash- 
ness of the general was primarily responsible. The Guru.' ".tells' uS' 
that Hiissian Khan had thrown all tactical considerations to the 
winds." In his blind fury and vanity he became reckless and the 
price he had to pay was terribly high. The Guru was thus saved 
from a contingency which might easily prove calamitous and he had 
every reason to be grateful to the Lord, ‘who saved him by decreeing 
•the din of battle elsewhere.’* But all was not over yet. Dilwar Khan 
made still another attempt to retrieve the situation. It seems probable 
that Raja GopaFs victory had again put heart into the rebellion and 
the success was followed up by the capture of Bhalian, where the son 
of Dilawar Khan had entrenched himself after the failure of his expedi- 
tion against the Guru, The first act of Jujhar Singh, who was now 
sent by. Dilawar Khan, was to recapture Bhalian but before he 
could consolidate his position, he was attacked by Gaj Singh with 
all his troops and again a bloody battle followed. Again the Muham- 
madan party was routed, both Jujhar Singh and his ally Chandan 
Rai being killed in the fray,® The rebellion of the Rajas thus seemed 
justified by success but the final story still remains to be told. 



I Ibid.i xi, 67, 68. 

a Vicitra NUak, 57. 3 Ibid, xi, 10 

4 Ibid.^ xi, 69. S Ibtd.^ xii, 2. 

6 Ibid.-i xii, 10, 12. From the Guru’s account it appears that 
on the side of Jujhar Singh fought the Raja of Chandel, (xii, 4,5). We 
are told soon afterwards that when Chandan Rai died, Jujhar alone 
continued the fight. It may not be improbable, therefore, as Bhai 
Eishan Singh thinks (Ibid.^ p. 162), that Chandan Rai himself was the 
Raja of Chandel. It must be noticed, however, that Gaji Chand of 
Chandel had assisted Fateh Shah at the battle of Bhangani and if 
Chandan Rai, too, was the Raja of Chandel^ Gaji Chand must have 
'died: in" the meantime. But we must point out that in the names of 
the Hill Rajas we always find a good deal of similarity among those 
belonging Id The ^satme family and the names of Gaji Chand and 
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V THE ADVENT OF THE SHAHZADA 

When the news of these repeated disasters reached Aurangzib 
he clearly realised that something drastic had become absolutely 
necessary and accordingly sent one of his own sons to restore order in 
the Punjab HillsP The Prince took up his position at Lahore 
and sent an officer named Mirza Beg MughaP to reduce the hill 
tracts. Now began a war of vengeance and the Guru tells us 
that the first to suffer were those faint-hearted disbelievers, who had 
been seized with a panic at the approach of the Prince and, hav- 
ing unceremoniously left the Guru’s protection, took shelter in the 
hills with all their treasurers.® These were mercilessly plundered and 
those that escaped Mirza Beg Khan were more cruelly dealt with by 
the four other relentless officers who succeeded him. But as we have 
pointed out elsewhere, the Guru’s main object in introducing this 
topic in the Vicitra Nafcak seems to have been to read a lesson on 
apostasy, and we are left entirely in the dark as regards the details of 
the operations that were carried out under the orders of the Prince 
in order to bring the Hill Rajas under submission. The other Sikh 
records also do not help us much, but one or two facts stand out 
clearly enough. It seems certain that the Guru was touched very 
little by the operations of the Prince and that the rebellion of the Rajas 
was completely crushed. Dr. Narang says that “the Rajas were 
taught a severe lesson by Mirza Beg, the imperial general. He inflicted 
upon them defeat after defeat, gave up their country to plunder, 
set fire to villages, took hundreds of prisoners, and in order to make 


Chandan Rai are so very dissimilar that a doubt is naturally raised. 
It seems to us that later copyists introduced some confusion in the 
Guru’s record. We are told that the hero of the other side was Gaj 
Singh and with him fought the Raja of Jaswar. Bhai Bishan Singh 
identifies the two but that is hardly acceptable. Whether there has 
been some confusion between Gaji Chand and Gaj Singh, or between 
Gaj Singh and Raj Singh, the powerful chief, who together with Ram 
Singh and others assisted Bhim Chand at Nadaun, it is difficult to 
say but it may be said that the Guru’s account seems confused and 
we are practically helpless because the other Sikh records entirely 
ignore the incident of Jujhar Singh. 

I, Vicitf'a Natak, xUi, i, 3 /^rV., xiii, 2-4. ^ : 
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a lesson of them had them shaved cleans-, and their faces blackenedj 
seated them on donkeys and made an exhibition of them throughout 
the disturbed area.” ^ We, however, find it difficult to accept these 
details, though there cannot possibly be any doubt that the y.Rajas 
were taught a severe lesson on this occasion. Dr. Narang does not quote 
any authority for his statements and as far as we ■ are aware," the "only, 
record that lends him a somewhat dubious support is the Vicitra 
Natak. The Guru describes how the deserters were ruthlessly punished 
by Mirza Beg and his successors,- but there occurs nothing in the 
verses in question that would entitle us to connect the Hill Rajas them- 
selves with those deserters, though some of their subjects might 
have been associated with the latter. Moreover, as Dr. Narang him- 
self points out, the Guru's object seems to have been to preach 
homily on loyalty to one's spiritual guide,^ and therefore we need not 
take his words as historically true, especially as he adopts the tradi- 
tional Indian way of describing the shame and ignominy of a merci- 
less punishment. But with regard to the other question, viz.^ the 
escape of the Guru from the general disaster that must have over- 
taken the Hill Rajas, the story given in the may perhaps 

be accepted.'*' We are told that a Kliatri of Delhi, named Nand 
Chand, who possessed some influence with the Prince, successfully 
pleaded on the Guru's behalf and thus it was that although the Guru 
had played a very prominent part throughout the rebellion^ he was left 
unmolested, while all the rigours of Mirza Beg Khan and his successors 
fell upon the unfortunate Hill Rajas. 

This ends the story of Guru Govind Singh's earlier adventures. 
His career, we think, may very conveniently be divided into two 
distinct periods, during each of which he seems to have been guided 
hy somewhat different motives. The convening of the great assembly 
at Keshgarh in 1699 and the institution of the ceremony of initiation by 
pahul may, for this purpose, be regarded as the diverging point and the 
two periods may thus be characterised as the pre-Khalsa and the post- 
Khalsa periods. The difference between the two lies mainly in the 
fact that during the pre-Khalsa period, which we have just discussed^ 
the Guru's object seems to have been to enter gradually into the 
fraternity of the Hill Rajas and establish himself as one of their equals. 
He completely identified himself with the cause of these chieftains 

l Narang, p. 92. ^ 2 Vidi^ra Natak, xiil 

) , , , ^ .4 Bilm, xvi^,' tfi, 172* 
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when they rose in rebellion against the Government, and the fact that I 

he introduced his reforms so late in his career, seems to show that he j 

was at first disinclined to widen the breach between himself and the I 

Rajas by advocating radical innovations, both social and religious. 

But, as we have seen, the differences between the Guru and the Hill 
Rajas were fundamental and no lasting alliance between them was 
possible. When the rebellion of the Rajas was finally crushed and 
they returned to their allegiance to the Mughal Government, the 
Guru had perforce to give up the policy that had hitherto guided him 
and his mind became finally prepared for those reforms which brought 
the Khalsa into existence. 

Indu BHUS.'^N Banerji 
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Fotirlii' Oriental Conference 


On the 5tli.of November 1926, precisely^ at noon the fourth session' of' 
the AlHiidia Oriental Cooferen-ce commenced its sittings at Allahabad 
in the spacious and beautiful hall of the University Senate House. 
There was a distinguished gathering of delegates and visitors, among 
the former being included not only representatives from all Indian 
provinces but one even from distant Ceylon. Though some disappoint- 
ment was caused by the absence of the head of the province from the 
meeting, the scene was sufficiently impressive, not to say brilliant. The 
audience presented the spectacle of kaleidoscopic variety usual on 
such occasions ; the venerable and patriarchal figure of the president as 
he sat on the dais in his spotlessly white garment could not fail to 
attract conspicuous attention ; the smart and enthusiastic body of 
volunteers clad in the khaki uniform of the University training corps 
commanded universal approval, while a sprinkling of ladies lent a touch 
of colour and beauty to the scene. Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganganath 
Jha, Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who worthily filled 
the office of Chairman of the Reception Committee, opened the proceed- 
ings in a felicitous speech in the course of which he referred to the 
historic and sacred associations of the great city in which the conference 
had met. This was followed by the formal election of Shams-ul-ulema 
Dr. J. J. Modi to the presidential chair. Next the president rose to 
deliver his short address which was remarkable for the polished style 
in which it was clothed. Beginning with a graceful reference to his 
predecessors in the chair, he took a brief retrospect of the progress of 
Oriental studies from the times of Sir William Jones and Darmesteter ; 
then he passed on to envisage their future and commended in this 
connection the projected publication of a critical edition of the Maha- 
bharata to the favourable notice of his countrymen and finally he 
concluded by urging the need for cultivating a broad outlook in scholar- 
ship not bounded by the limits of India alone. On the second and the 
third days of the meeting the Conference broke up in the forenoon into 
different sections for the reading of papers. A happy sign of the times 
is that y^r there were as many as eight sections, classified as. 
Literary .. Philosophy, Philology, Anthropology and Sociology, 
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History. ' and Ardireology^ Arabic -^and Persian,- Hindi, -and Ur'dti: 
The ciioice of the sectional presidents: on the present occasion happily 
left no rooip for unfavourable comment: Mahamahopadhyay a Hara 
Prasad S!i as tri, Maliamahopadhyaya Ruppuswamy, Shastri, Rao 
Bahadiir Dayaram Sahni, and Dr. Alfred Woolner were among 
those who were selected for this high honour. The organisers of 
the conference had made a new departure this year by asking in the 
interests of the economy of time for synopses of papers beforehand .and 
distributing printed copies of the same at the actual sitting. This 
experiment, it must be confessed, was viewed with some misgivings by 
many of the delegates. But happily these doubts were dissipated by 
the way in which the sectional presidents freely exercised their discre- 
tion to allow the contributors of papers to speak by way of supplement- 
ing the meagre outline of their analysis. The largest number of papers 
naturally enough was presented to the. Literary (43 + 13) and Archeo- 
logical (31 + 1) sections. The discussions which followed the reading 
of papers at the different sections were often lively and fruitful. A 
notable visitor was Dr. Franklin Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit at 
the Yale University of America, who read two papers on the Panca- 
tantra in the Literary section. In the Archeological section ah 
animated discussion took place in connection with Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar^s paper on the slow progress of the Islamic power- iii 
India, the Professor’s contention that the success of the Moslem 
invaders was largely due to accident being received ‘with a storm of 
criticism. As on previous occasions, there were presented a few papers 
which served as a comic relief to the rest. One gentleman undertook, 
for example, to prove the authenticity of the Puranic cosmography from 
the evidence of modern geology. Another gentleman undertook with 
great learning to bring the figures of the Indian Asura Maya, the 
Avestan Ahura Mazda and the Mayas of Yucatan into mutual relation 
and tried in the -light of a Puranic legend to explain the diffusion 
of races. Apart from the reading of papers, the conference carried 
out a most important ta^k in fixing the future constitution of this 
body, the scheme being threshed out after a series of lively and at 
times heated discussions during the afternoons of the three days of 
the meeting. The usual entertainments were not forgotten by the 
organisers of the conference s the midst of the hurry and the pressure 
of work. On the night df the Jtb ‘November an enjoyable musical 
'.performance: -was arranged in the beautiful'- Vizianagram Hall of the 
Muir College. On the 6th the guests were treated to a rare luxury 
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ill the shape of a ^astrartlia followed by a Mnsliaira in the orthodox 
style. On the yth a garden party, was arranged at the spacious 
quadrangle of the Muir College and on the same night the Sanskrit 
play of the Venisatphara was' staged .at the Senate Hall, Prof. 
Ksetresh Chandra Cliattopadhyaya in the role of ASvatthama being 
universally commended for his fine display. 

The conference accepted the invitation of Dr. Woollier to hold, its 
next sessions at Lahore in 1928. 

U. N.-.G., , 


On Some Methods and Conclusions in Hindu Politics 


Dr. GhoshaVs book Re-examined 



While preparing in 1924 the manuscript for pt. II of voL 11 
(Political) of my Positive Background of Hindu Sociology (Panini Office, 
Allahabad) it appeared to me, living as I was then in Italy, that 
modern Italian investigations in ancient Indian politics were hardly 
known in India or abroad. This led me to the preparation of a 
bibliographical monograph entitled Hindu Politics in Italian which 
might serve as an appendix to the Pos. Back. Hind. Soc. The occasion 
of this appendix incidentally furnished me with an opportunity for 
examining the books on allied topics which, since the publication 
of my Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus (Leipzig, 1922), 
happened to come into my hands. One of the books thus reviewed 
is Dr. GhoshaPs Hindu Political Theories (henceforth abbreviated as 
H. P. r.). 

Hindu Politics in Italian has appeared in four consecutive numbers 
of the Indian Historical Quarterly (vols. I and II). In voL 11 , no. 2, 
which contains the last portion of my contribution and which besides 
has references to the H. P. T. there is a rejoinder by Dr. Ghoshal 
on pages 42a430. 

My review of his work was based on a thorough acquaintance with 
its contents on every page. And I am happy that the author has 
furnished me with another chance to read his learned book from cover 
: to: Gpver. 1 have now reoriented myself to his standpoints and con- 
V cIusioT^, and thus; fo tty to meet his charges, item by 
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Dr. GhoshaPs Suspicion 

Dr. Ghoshal begi?is his contribution in the following manner : ‘*The 
professed object of the writer (Sarkar),” says he, is ‘*to summarize and 
review almost all that has appeared in Italian (here G. inserts a si^ 
on the subject of Hindu political theories and institutions.” I cannot 
make out the exact item or items of his suspicion in my professed 
object. For. certainly (i) it was my intention to summarize and 
review ; (ii) the intention was to cover nearly the entire ground 
(^*almost all”) ; (iii) the summary and review were confined to Italian 
language (as contrasted with German, French, British or American) ; 
and (iv) the contributions in Italian in the field of Hindu political 
theories and institutions to the exclusion of Hindu philology, archaeo- 
logy, anthropology and so forth demanded my attention. As far as 
can be guessed, perhaps one might reasonably suspect if no. ii can 
rightfully be asserted. But the writings have been mentioned in the 
chronological order, and the sources of my information both German 
and Italian, on the strength of which I ventured on saying ‘^almost 
all that has appeared” have also been indicated. 

Relevancy of my Reviews 

Dr. Ghoshars next sentence reads as follows : ^‘However he 
(Sarkar) has thought it fit with remarkable relevancy to indulge in 
general reviews of a number of recent Indian publications dealing 
with this branch of investigation.” 

Dr. G. makes a misleading statement here. ‘*It is only from one 
standpoint that the recent Indian publications have been dealt with 
in my paper. And the aspect has been explicitly indicated as follows : 
“It is clear that Machiavelli looms large in Italian thought.^ ^ ^ 
In Machiavellism, as they understand it, is of course to be included the 
philosophy of Hindu arthamstras and nltisastras as well.^ ^ ^ By 
the light of these Italian contributions to the subject of Indian Machia- 
vellis it would be interesting to inquire how Indian scholars are 
oriented to Machiavelli himself or to Machiavellism as a creed.” 

After examining two books r have made the following statement: 
“Let us now turn to Dr. G. who in his History has much to say on 
Machiavelli.” The relevancy is self-evident. Besides, neither in regard 
to Dr. G's book nor in regard to the other Indian works has a single 
word been spent on items that have -no bearing on Machiavelli or 
Machiavellism. , „ v 
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But while introducing the views on Machiavellism of these authors, 
care was taken to describe the merits and shortcomings of their contri- 
butions. But the whole stuff (^^general reviews'^) has been relegated 
to the footnotes which have nothing to do with the text. Such 
•{general reviews” (in foot notes) have been ‘^indulged in” in regard 
to Hillebrandfs Altindische PoUtiki Monahan’s Early History of Bengal, 
French studies in Hindu politics, Stein’s Megastkenes uud Kafdjlya 
and Vico’s Ntwva Sciensa. 

Dr. G’s book, as he rightly says, has been ^^casiially noticed^’ 
by me in one place and ^^subjected to a long and searching exaniina“ 
tion” in another place. It is necessary to add, moreover, that both 
these places are to be found in the footnotes. 


The Limitations of Dr. GhoshaVs Scope 


Dn Ghoshal objects to the very first statements in my footnote 
on his work thus : **The critic prefaces his general review of the 
H.P* T. by commenting what he fancies to be the limited scope 
of the work. This point is connected with the critic’s highly original 
idea of the scope of historical investigation of political theories^ and 
may be conveniently considered at a later place.” 

I have simply stated the facts as they are. There is neither any 
‘dament” nor any “fancy.” My statement is as follows : “His book 
has grown virtually into an examination of the theory of kingship. 
The problems selected by him for survey have imposed limitations on 
the scope. The author perhaps is not conscious of these limitations^ 
for he does not mention them anywhere in the preface or the 
text,” 

Dr. G. does not point out what my “highly original idea of the 
scope, etc.” is, nor does he try to dispute it or replace it by something: 
of his own. But he claims that ‘'other topics which properly fall 
within the scope etc/’ have “received their just share of recognition” 
at his hands. And he thinks that enough has been done by a student 
of the history of political theories when one in addition to the theory 
of kingship discusses “such topics as (i) the relation of politics to law^ 

; (ii) the scope" and method of the Artkamstra and its relation to other 
. sciences, (iii) the relation of politics to religion and morality, and 
(iv}'last but not least, the theory of republics.” 

{ /How, one is at liberty to choose any scope of investigation. And 
certainly nobody would deny, that these four or rather five items 

But our author believes 


ig to the proyince of political theory. 
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that he has thereby exhausted the whole range of political theory 
and declares that ‘hvhere there are no limitations,’ no occasion arises 
for being conscious of their existence. ** (But see later). 

Virtually^ the Theory of Kingship 

Blit on the other hand it is my duty to point out, if not to the 
author, at any rate, to my readers that political theory may comprise 
other items as well siicii as have been ignored in Dr. Ghoshahs book. 
Besides, when an author intends to ivrite a ^‘history” of political 
theories, he is not free to adumbrate his own political philosophy 
except as an interpreter, critic or judge has to deal with the ideas, 
concepts etc. of other authors. The historian is bound to describe 
what these other men have thought, said and WTitten, Now if the 
ancient and mediaeval Hindu thinkers have more things to say than 
are to be found in Dr. Ghoshahs History^ a reader has right to maintain 
that the History has '‘limitations." Anybody who is familiar with 
the tables of contents in ancient and mediaeval Indian political texts 
knows quite well that the range of political theory as conceived by 
the Hindus is infinitely more extensive than can be covered even by 
a very extensive discussion of the four or five items to which Dr, G. 
devotes his attention. 

When, therefore, somebody says that the book is "virtually*’ an 
'"examination" of the theory of 'kingship* there is absolutely no attempt 
made to '^mis-state the facts,’* as the author alleges. And since 
Dr. G, admits that a "larger place*’ has been given to the theory of 
kingship, it appears that I have only told the literal truth. My readers 
will get in Dr. G’s book just what -I have said • and will have 
no reasons to complain so far at least as this aspect is concerned. 

Dr, Ghoshal confounds Theories with Institutions 

Dr. Ghoshal’s description of the "standard Indian polity" is based 
on Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, and other writers of Smrtzs 
(pp, 13-16). In regard to these evidences my judgment is to the 
effect that their "institutional value” is questionable. For, as is well 
known, these Smrti books merely say that the king should do such 
and such things, the priest should do such and such things, and so 
On. Collections of these and allied "shoulds*’ may indicate the trends 
of thought, speculation, theory or philosophy in the social fields but 
not necessarily the actual histories of positive realities such as may 
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point to what is or was being done by the men and women of iesh 
and blood. In a description of the '^standard Indian polity^'' one expects 
the liisterimi constitutional facts . bearing on what was a.nd lias beefii 
and not oti what ought to be or what is desirable and, decent accord- 
ing to certain norms. 

The author does not make, this distinction between facts . and .ideas ., 
or idealsj and therefore cannot comp.lain if, somebody pointed,, out , an 
imperfection. My statement is as follows : ^*The constitutional back- 
ground ought to have been exhibited on the strength of more historical, 
and concrete material. But he has not cared to attend to this aspect 
of the problem.” 

If it is true that there is ‘hio well-documented institutional history,” 
as I admit in other contexts, an author should either try to fill in 
the gap or gaps. Or if that be beyond his scope, he should let the 
question of ‘‘standard Indian polity^' alone and avoid confounding 
“polity” with the “ideas” on polity. He should confine himself exclu- 
sively to the theory. I have no objection to the Smri^z texts being 
used in a description of theories, ideas, ideals, etc. and have therefore 
raised the following sceptical questions : — 

•‘How can one and the same evidence be used indifferently for 
speculation as well as for facts without a word of explanation ?” 

; Should, however, Dr. G. believe that the Smfti and similar texts, — 
the “theoretical data,” — are “non-idealistic” as well, he will have to 
begin by analyzing their contents and pointing out which elements 
constitute the positive registers of constitutional and political data 
and which the records of speculation or summaries of ideas bearing 
on the same. The analysis and dissection must satisfy the demands 
of anthropology and archaeology. But this he has not done. 


An Unsettled Question in Indology 



It may be observed en passant, as has been pointed out by the 
present writer on various “occasions, that the subtle distinction between 
pious wishes” and Real politik has invariably escaped the workers in 
indology. While committing the fallacy involved in ignoring this 
distinction, Dr. Ghoshal is thus not in bad company. But for students 
of science it is no longer advisable to beat about the bush. Workers 
in ancient Indian lore must haye the courage to face the situation 

the standpoint of positive 

science ^ ^ 
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The time ha?? come to attempt rendering unto history the truths 
that are history’s and unto phi'osophy the truths that are philosophy's. 

Significance of Vedic Gods Misunderstood 

The author lays his fingers on one of my paragraphs where I am 
alleged "to state the reverse of truth” and make a “facile generalization” 
“in line with” my “characteristic manner.” 

This charge is directed against my judgment which was pronounced 
to the effect that Dr. G. “makes too much of the doctrine of the alleged 
dhdnity of the king in the Vedic texts (pp. 37 ' 32 ). It is ignored 
that almost everything is endowed with the so-called 'divine attributes’ 
in the Vedas,” 

The author defends himself in the rejoinder by saying that he 
has cared speciall)^ to point out that the status of divinity was a 
privilege of all persons entitled to the Srauta sacrifice. Yes. But 
this does not meet my point which is aimed at “too much” being made 
of the “alleged divinity of the king.” If everybody, nay, "everything* 
can become “divine” (whatever it may mean) in the Vedic literature 
under certain circumstances, why stress this point at all ? There is 
nothing specifically divine in the king. 

That is why it was necessary to point out further that “the 
significance of the fact that every sacrificer is the equal of Brhaspati arid 
other gods has been lost sight of” by Dr, G. The important item here 
is not the fact itself but the “significance" of the fact which is quite 
a different thing. To state, discover or unearth a fact belongs to 
one science. But to “interpret” or “explain” it belongs to another. 
One can quite well state a fact without “understanding” its “meaning.” 
Similarly one may quite well explain the meaning of a fact without 
being able to discover or explore it. 

That the distinction between the fact and the significance of the fact 
is still obscure in Dr, G.’s eyes is clear from his attempt at self-defence 
in the rejoinder. He says, “To state in the face of this that the sharing 
of divine attributes of the king by others in the Vedic religious concep- 
tioris is ignored in the H. P. T, is to state the reverse of truth.” 
Nothing at all of the kind. My criticism does not dispute that he 
has described the “sharing” of divinity by others. The passages cited 
by him certainly indicate this. 

But what do the passages “mean” ? The import of these pass- 
ages would deprive his postulate of the divinity of the king of its very 
substance, . • . v''" . .''■'"rlrc'/:.: 
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DivifiHf due to Kingship, Kingship dne io Divinity 

There are altogether iS passages from the Mg-Vcda^ Aiharva-Veda^ 
Saiapatka Briihuiana^ and Taitiirlya SamhiiTi cited by the author 
(pp. 27-82) ill regard to the king as divinity and allied topics. None 
of them can be so interpreted as to ascribe kingship to divine 
origin or base the ''*king^s authority upon his divinity/^ The sole 
constitutional value of the passages should lead as poiiAed out by 
myself the doctrine, not that the king’s authority is based upon 
divinitj/' but exactly its contrary, namel}^ that divinity itself comes 
from kingsbipT 

How the mere statement of a fact differs from the significance 
of it is, curiously enough, illustrated by another item in Dr. G.'s writing. 
At one point (p. 30) the author hits upon what I consider to be the 
correct position, viz. that "‘king’s divinity is derived.” But he does 
not know what use to make of this fact. Or rather instead of making 
a legitimate use of his datum he hastens to a position that is not 
warranted by evidence, so far at least as the passages in question are 
concerned. 

The texts tell us in so many words (pp. 30-31) that a person be- 
comes divine through certain actions (we need not go into the details), 
and that divinity is but a consequence and not the cause or antecedent. 
We are to understand that Trasadasyu or for that matter anybody 
becomes a Varuna or an Indra as soon as he becomes a king or rather 
is consecrated. But we are not told, m the passages cited, that some- 
body becomes king because he is divine, godlike, descended from 
the gods or so forth. Once you are a king you are a god. Quite 
Pharaonic as it is, a proposition like this is the direct antipodes to 
the position of a scholar who wants to establish the thesis that there 
is such a thing as “king’s rule by virtue of his divinity” (p. 33}. 

Dr. GhoshaVs Rejoinder Contradicts Ms Book 

The author in his rejoinder takes a position which in some respects 
goes directly against bis data in the book. There fp. 30) he is respon- 
sible for the following statement : ""The king’s divinity is derived 
from a two-fold title, — as a member of the ruling class and as a 
participator in the omnipotent sacrificial ceremonies.” But in the 
rejoinder he chastises me for holding the same view and considers 
“the derivation of divinity from the kingship” to be a view which is 
; , pointedly contradicted by the evidence. of , a Brahntana passage (quot- 
in 3^-33)*'' ■ ^ ^ 

_ 
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We thus find our author in a rather inconvenient position. For, if 
rejoinder is to possess any value, pp. 32-33 of his book contradict in 
their er.tircty pp. 30-31. In the book itself the author has merely 
failed to make use of a good point But now his inconsistency 
compels him to disown it. 

The King^s Ceremonial Shootings 

It has been mentioned above that there are altogether i8 passages 
in Dr. G.’s book bearing on the different aspects of the king's divinity. 
In tlie rejoinder the author wants to single out one of these passages. 
In the book itself (p. 31) he has offered us three in regard to the 
problem of ‘‘king’vS rule by virtue of his divinity." 

Let U3 then first take ^h^Batapatha BraJimana passage (V. r. 5. 14) 
singled out by the author as of ‘"great interest in the history of Indian 
political thought" (p. 33). In the political sacrifice called Rajasuya, 
the king, the Ksatriya^ or Rajanya has to practise a ceremonial shoot- 
ing as he is likewise called upon to do many other ceremonial things. 
This rite has seemingly called for a word of explanation in the 
Bat, Br,, which runs thus And as to why a Rajanya shoots, he, 
the Rajanya, is the visible representative of Prajapati (the lord of 
creatures) : hence, while being one, he rules over many.^' 

It need be observed moreover that every explanation is not a 
^‘causationah' statement. Propositions with "why” may involve nothing 
more than sequences of axioms. 

The explanation is indeed very elementary. The question has 
been asked “Why does the king shoot The answer is : “Because 
he is the king.” The expressions “Rajanya,” "visible representative 
of PrajapatD and "rules over many*' are essentially synonyms, and 
convey no other significance than that of identity. If there is any 
syllogism here, it is nothing more serious than “A is A because it 

is a;^ 

How the King becomes identical with Prajapati 

We have taken the above passage as given in Dr. G/s book. 
The translation is Eggeling's in the Sacred Books of the East Senes, 
but the author has introduced a slight modification. 

It is necessary for a minute to pause over the text itself and 
the translation as well as the modification of the translation. 

The verse begins thus : , _ ^ 

Tadyat ra/anyah pravidhyatim Eggeling translates, it as follows . 
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^^And as to why a Rajanya shoots/^ . The translation should be ; happier 
thusj,— '‘Now then (concerning the fact), that ^ke Rajanya .(not,;,, 
Rajanya) shoots” A “wliy^' is not absolutely neces5>ary. 

The previous verse (no. 13) has described the shooting of j-eventeen 
arrows by the Rfijaiiya. *'For as', much- as is one arrow’s, range., so., 
much is Prajapati crosswisej and as' much, as are, seventeen arrows’ 
ranges so much is Prajapati lengthwise ” (Eggeling has here, neglected, 
to translate atka vedyaniit). 

What do have to understand by Prajapati in this connection ? 
A previous verse (no. 6) in the same V. i. 5. says that "Prajajiati is 
speech, and that doubtless is the supreme speech which is the outcome 
of seventeen drums.*’ 

In the same verse the Rajanya ''wins the supreme speech the 
supreme Prajapati, Seventeen these are because Prajapti is seventeen- 
fold, he thus wins Prajapati.” 

One does not, then, have to translate Prajapati as "lord of creatures” 
as Eggeling does and as Dr. Ghoshal accepts. But in any case it 
is clear that the Rajanya has won Prajapati by certain feats of his own. 
And when therefore he comes to be desribed as ^^Prajapatek pratyakm- 
iammP (the original text, by the bye, is grammatically wrong) i.e. the 
most visible (form ?) of Prajapati one does not at all have to attribute 
the Rajanya’s authority to Prajapati, whatever this latter is, "speech” 
or "lord of creatures,” 

And certainly to call the Rajanya a "representative” of Prajapati, 
on the strength of Sayana’s explanation (viz. pratyakqaiamam rupam, 
he. the most visible form as Dr. G. does, is utterly untenable. Eggeling 
has said simply, "most manifestly of Prajapati), These textual and 
translational difHcuIties do not, however, militate against my thesis 
that nobody is authorized here to attribute the kingly power to some- 
thing external, to some outside authority. 

Besides, the unsatisfactory manner in which the equation between the 
Rajanya and Prajapati is established in the Baiapatha Brahmana is 
apparent from the very next phrase cited by the author. We are 
told that "Because Prajapati has four syllables and Rajanya also has 
four syllables therefore a Rajanya shoots,” Further, "he shoots 
seventeen arrows’ ranges because Prajapati is seventeenfold : he thereby 
wins Prajapati,” 

The processes by which the king grows into Prajapati have nothing 
divine, esoteric or mysticaF them. No external authority 

. him to th^ l^ei or makes hte identical with Prajapati. 
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Saiapaika ' and ' Taittirifa Passages 

Anotlier (&A Bk XIL 13.8.) passage describes a rite of the Horse- 
sacrifice in which the king takes part. Among his performances we read, 
additional (oblation) he offers, whence one man is apt to thrive 
amongst (many) creatures (or subjects).” The thriving among creatures 
in this passage is identical in import with the ruling over many 
in the previous (V. 1,5.14), 

Then there is the Taitt passage (II. 2,11.6) where the result 
of certain offerings is described as follows : *^So him becoming Indra 
his fellows recognize as superior ; he becomes the best of his fellows.” 
In the concept of becoming the ‘“‘best of his fellows” we read once 
more the ‘‘thriving” and the ‘huling," 

The passages are quite simple. There is nothing to indicate that 
the king's authority is based upon his divinity or that the king I'ules 
by virtue of his divinity. We have to note only the following three 
attributes of kingship and the king^s position : — 

I. The king, Rajanya or Ksatriya is the “best” etc., “thrives” and 
“rules.” 2. The king acquires his Indrahood (call it divinity) and 
becomes the most visible form of Prajapati because of the ceremonial 
rites. In other words, he is divine because he rules and not vice versa. 
3. As incidents in the ceremonies the king has to offer an additional 
oblation or to shoot. The shooting and the oblation he has to practise 
because of the ceremonies and not because of his divinity. 

And the ceremonies he has to undertake, because he is a king and 
not because he is a god. As a matter of fact, the fellow does not be- 
come a god until and unless he has undertaken the ceremonies and 
offered the oblation or practised the shooting. Everything is to be 
traced back to kingship. Indeed we may look upon these passages 
as but providing us with a definition of the king. 

Dr. G. has shot wide of the mark by trying to read into these 
passages, simple as they are, the enunciation of a “doctrine which be- 
come, the corner-stone of the theories of kingship in the later canonical 
works, namely, that of the king's rule by virtue of his divinity” (p. 33); 
Perhaps he has been misled by the uncouth character of archaic Vedic 
syntax. 

The Purusa-Sukta 

In regard to the oft-quoted Purusa-SuMa {Ug-Veda, x. po) 
metaphor which Dr. G. suspecfe is “new” to me but is “familiar to 
ewry stuclent of Indiah ’ aatiqpties'^ the following remark 
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found in my criticism **There is no logic in the haphazard man- 
ner in which the Sun and the Moon, the Brihmana and the Siidra 
are described as having been born/* My remark has to be under- 
stood with reference to the ""^dogma" of precedence” which the author 
tries to establish. 

At one place the Sukta says that the Puriisals mouth became the 
Brahmaiia and at another point we read that Iiidra and Agni sprang 
from his mouth. In the one case the mouth is mentioned first ; but 
in the other instance the mouth is mentioned thirds the first place 
being given to the mind and the second to the eye. 

According to this latter arrangement, then, the Moon that springs 
from the mind is perhaps superior to the Sun that springs from the 
item mentioned next, namely, the eye. And therefore, Indra and 
Agni are inferior to the Moon and the Sun. 

Further the S%kta mentions the mouth twice but in two different 
positions. Similarly the feet are mentioned twice, and this again in 
two different orders. In the first instance the feet occupy the fourth 
place and the Sudra is supposed to have sprung from them. In the 
second instance the feet have the seventh place and from there arose 
the earth. In the first instance the feet are the last to mention, 
but in the second instance the feet have ^^precedence” before the ear 
which is the eighth in order. 

In the Sukta^ at one point, again, the breath of the Purusa gives 
rise to the god of wind. But at another point the air arose, from the 
the navel. In other words, the gods of wind and air are two different 
categories with two independent origins, and these are as different 
as the breath and navel. 

On the face of it the enumeration should be treated as nonsense. 
If the authors of the Purma-sThkta are to be credited with a certain 
amount of coherent thinking, logical order or sense of system we 
shall have to understand them as having propounded a ^‘dogma of 
precedence** or ^‘pre-eminence” in which the navel (and correspondigly, 
the air) is superior to the head (and correspondingly, the sky), the 
head (sky) as superior to the feet (earth), and feet (earth) as superior 
to the ear (four quarters). And, again, as already indicated above, 
the mind (Moon) should be superior to the eye (Sun), the eye (Sun) 
superior to the mouth (Indra and Agni), and mouth (Indra and Agni) 
perior tb the breath (god of wind). 

Unles^i the navel -be conceded to be superior to the head and the 

because ■' the authors , have cared 
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to rnsntion thcss itsius in their order>— the Brahniana cannot be 
superior to the R. 5 janya and the Vaisya to the Sudrai One is not 
at liberty to have two or three different logics in one and the same 
STiMz. Let me reiterate that the items have been mentioned 
the authors in a '‘haphazard manner” and without any logic. 

It appears that Indra and Agni have had no very staunch advocates 
among the mundanes. That is perhaps why we hear of no complaint 
against their being accorded the third place in a “social (?) system’^ 
which accords the place of honour to the Moon. Nor do we happen 
to hear of any controversies in regard to the claims of air, the sky, the 
earth and the four quarters as to , which of these elements deserves 
“precedence” or “prominence” in the system of the universe. Neither 
the students of astronomy nor of physics are fighting over the “value” 
for the “significance” to be attached to the place assigned to these 
natural agencies in the Sukta schedule. 

No value can, therefore, be reasonably attached to the order in 
which the Brahmana, Rajanya, etc. are mentioned. But of course 
those who do not care to follow any logic and are prepared to consider 
any string of names as constituting a “system” simply because it is 
to be found in a Sanskrit book, forsooth, in the Bgveda itself, are likely 
to see in it the things which do not exist there. 

Coming back to Dr, Ghoshal’s book, ray conclusion, therefore, has 
been as follows : — 

“The explanation of the theory of ‘class origins’ is not happy 
(pp. 44-45). The oft-quoted Purusd-sukta cannot involve the dogma 
of the ‘precedence’ of some in regard to the others,” 

Everybody is somebody in his own place 

It need be observed that nothing has been said by myself against 
the doctrine of social inequality or what is the same thing, the dogma 
of precedence, as such. Nor does my contribution say that this 
dogma cannot be substantiated by evidences from the Sanskrit texts. 
The was singled out simply to show that Dr. Ghoshal’s 

treatment of this evidence is not happy, for it does not logically involve 
the dogma that is sought to be established’ 

There is another evidence by Dr. Ghoshal and in that connection my 
remarks are the following “Nor do the statements in the I aittmya 
Samhirn to the effect that one; is chief, another is strong and so forth 
point to anything more than the one is somebody in his 

own-field (cf.'aiso ’■ * 
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The aiitlior, believes that I have here conveniently suppressed the 
statements that ®‘the Vaisyas are to be eaten and that the Sudras are 
dependent upon others,"® 

Noj all these statements have been included in my remark that 
«*each one is somebody in his own field, — even the Sudra, although 
he was not created after any gods/® But the chief thing here is the 
question of precedence. 

In regard to the Sudra the texts .leave no doubt about his inferiority. 
We are told that he is ‘hiot fit for sacrifice"^ .and is ^'dependent on 
others/' 

The Vaikya in Social Economy 



But what about the Vai^ya ? There is nothing to indicate that he 
is inferior to or dependent on the Brahmana and the Rajanya. He is 
as great a ‘‘somebody in his own field" as the Brahmana, the chief, 
and the Rajanya, the strong. But he is not as low a ‘‘somebody in 
his own field" as the Sudra, — ^for the Vaisya is not dependent and not 
unfit for the sacrifice. Nay as sacrificer the Vai§ya is as pucca 
*Mivine®' as the Ksatriya and the Brahmana. The Baiapatha Brahmana 
(III, 2. I. 39-40) can be cited in favour of the view that the Vaisya is 
on a par with the Brahmana, 

The equality of the Vaisya with the Brahmana and the Ksatriya 
robs the dogma of social precedence of any substantial significance. 
We need emphasise here the item mentioned in the Tait, Sam. (VII, 
1. 1.), viz., that the Vaisyas are ‘‘more numerous than others for they 
were created after the most numerous of the Gods." The dogma, if it 
is to be maintained at all, implies therefore (i) that the Vaisyas do not 
have to kowtow to the “others" and (2) that the Brahmana and the 
Ksatriya, who likewise do not kowtow to others, have numerically to 
yield the palm to the Vaisyas. 

But;^ then, there remains the item that the Vaisyas “are to be 
eaten." In the first place, “to be eaten" is a “function" which is quite 
in order in a system where “everybody is somebody in his own field,” 
In the second, place, what do the authors of the Tait, Sam. really mean 
. by this phrase? They have mentioned altogether six things in one 

, breath and all “are to be eaten." Those six things are the Saptadasa 

.All-gods as deities, -the Jagati_ metre, the Vairnpa Saman, 
W is clear, of course, that the items other than 

pMA'' be^fe^tep Ip the literal sbnse. _ . 

ipeaninp attached to' eating iq 
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regard to tlie other items^ there may not be much difficulty in trying 
to eat the Vai^yas for they can be taken to be equivalent to the produc- 
ing class and of course whatever is ‘'prodiiced’hcan also be "'consumed^' 
(although not exactly '^eateif'). But still it is not possible to attach 
the idea of inferiority to the Vaisyas simply because they are '^to be 
eaten/' If the persons who are to eat them are to be regarded as 
superior, then not only the Brahmanas and the Rajanyas would be 
superior to the Vaisyas, but the Sudras too. For there is no injunction 
against the .Madras eating the Vaisyas as there is no special privilege of 
the Brahmanas and Rajanyas mentioned in regard to this eating business. 

Now if by being eaten by the Sudras the Vaifyas become inferior 
to the latter, then the Tait verdict that the Madras are ""^dependent 

on others, etc," loses all its sting, because it raises them to the status 
of the Brahmanas and the Rajanyas in the function of eating. Or, if 
we are to maintain that the Tai^, Sam. does not intend to withdraw its 
ideas about the inferiority of the ^udra we must have to admit that the 
function of being eaten carries with it no inferiority of the Vaifyas in 
relation with the Brahmana and Rajanyas who are to eat. 

Either the Taz^. Sam, does not genuinely mean the inferiority of the 
^udras in the social system or it attaches no inferiority complex to the 
Vaisyas because they are to be eaten. Here is a dilemma that compels 
the dogma of social precedence to look for other evidences stronger 
than the ones discussed by Dr. Ghoshal. 

Perspectives of Vedic Politics 

On the subject of Vedic politics Dr* Ghoshal considers me to be an 
ignoramus. Says he — ‘'Criticism of this kind shows, if anything, the 
critic^s ignorance of the subject which he professes to treat" 

I suspect I am not perhaps as profound a Vedic scholar as the 
learned author. But I am not obstinate enough to persist in my 
ignorance and I attempt to remain always teachable, I do not therefore 
understand what leads Dr. G. to indulge in a joke on what he 
describes as a “precious advice'^ offered by me “to the investigator 
of Vedic politics." 

My ideas on “the right place of Vedic thought in the history of 
political speculations" which/ I belieye> “has not been appropriately 
grasped by the author" are as follows :~ 

“Neither the polity wr the/ppUtical thoughts of the yedic 
BfSisp^ shoul4 there any^ cfiii. be-adequ^tely explained if one approaches 
thesubjeotirom or ifpp of 
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the life-history of the chief or the sacrificial minister. This is why 
Dr. Ghoshal has failed to visualize the genuine problems of the fire- 
sages, harnessed as they are to colonizing, conquest and inter-tribal 
war and peace, and altogether to the evocation and development of 
the aggressive personality of the group.” 

And what do I think Dr. Ghoshal has done in his book f "While 
the war-chief and the fire-craftsman have been accorded much of the 


canvas, the real centre of political as well as social and economic interest 
has been virtually ignored.” 

In regard to the “real centre” of Vedic politics my position has 
been briefly stated in the following terms ; — 

“The two paramount factors of that public life are furnished by (i) 
wars of the tribal via with the Dasyus and ( 2 ) wars among the tribal 
visas themselves. External or foreign politics constitute the backbone 
of t;/s-activities. * * * It is the vis that is abroad conquering and to 


conquer.-’ 

These ideas undoubtedly exhibit my colossal ignorance and shall 
surely form the fit butt of ridicule from learned Vedic scholars like 
Dr. Ghoshal. And I am grateful to him that after administering a few 
rebukes he has cared to give me some solid lessons. First, he wants me 
to learn that “Vedic thought consists of successive strands and that 
the “Brahmana and Sutra periods witnessed a progressive” transfor- 
mation of the polity. Let me, however, submit that the lesson 
would have been appropriate had I attempted an independent treatise 
on the subject and failed to indicate the different strands without at the 
same time mentioning in the preface the reasons for that failure. 

- But my business in that footnote to Hindu Politics in Italian so 
far as this item is concerned has been exhausted in some twenty lines. 
And it has consisted only in pointing out- the imperfections of Dr. 
Ghoshal’s book on the question of the -general orientation to the 
problems -of Vedic - politics. No matter what be the strand of Vedic 
thought he touches— including of course the Eg-Veda— he virtually 
ignores, let me repeat, “the real centre of political as well as social 
and economic interest.” 

• We have noticed on several occasions that our author has failed 
' to notice the limitations — whether in commission or omission, — even 
wheii-^ pointed out in a genuinely scientific and thoroughly friendly 
iri6; In r^ard to the perspectives of Vedic politics we find him, 
imha u^al mood. - For he has cared to give me another lesson. 
Even iLwe’^CBt ior die harlier period that the genuine 
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problems of the fire-sages were^ those concerned with colonizing, etc. 
* ■» their consideration would properly fall within the scope of 

the historian of political institutions. Failure to visualize these in a 
work dealing exclusively with the history of political ideas cannot 
and ought not to be regarded as an omission.” 

The author tries here to escape in quite a learned manner. But 
it is not easy to escape. First, it is not true that his book has nothing 
to do with institutions.” We have .not forgotten having met 

him while discussing the "standard Indian polity” (pp. 13-16). He 
cannot therefore plead that there is no omission or that the omission 
is intentional. The omission is due to the fact already discussed, 
namely, that the "right place of Vedic thought in the history of 
political speculation has not been appropriately grasped by the author.” 

In the second place, it is not correct to say that I have been talk- 
ing all this while of Vedic "political institutions.” No. I am always 
speaking of “thought,” "speculation,” the "political thoughts of the Vedic 
Rsis, should there be any.” If, therefore, a reader finds that Dr. Gr. has 
been talking exclusively of the speculations bearing on the king and 
the priest, or the priest and the king ignoring the ideas on war, inter- 
tribal conflicts, the struggle of groups or races, or the ideas on the group- 
activities of the OTS, the people, even while discussing the Eg-Vedic 
strand, there can be but one explanation. And that is the author’s 
absence of adequate orientation to the proper perspectives of Vedic 
political speculation, 

{To be continued) 

Bendy Kumar Sarkar 
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Evidence of Panini on Vasudeva Worship 

Our thanks are due to Mr. U. C. Bhattacharjee for having given 
us an opportunity to explain our arguments in defence of Panini 
and his commentators on the one hand and Sir. R. G. Bhandarkar 
on the other, who is accused of blindly following them. 

He demands ray answer to a certain absurdity that would result. 
This question has already been answered, and if I remember aright 
it has even been pointed out which way the absurdity lies ; and so 
I do not propose to reiterate my arguments. 

He finds fault with me for having overlooked the significance of 
the phrase ‘atha va’ in the passage quoted. I have to admit it in the 
sense that I have failed to write a short dissertation on the rneaning 
of the phrase as understood by our Sastrakaras, which I thought 
unnecessary. However I shall do it briefly here. 

As I do not feel myself competent enough to enter into a discussion 
on the relative superiority of first and second thoughts from the point 
of view of psychology, I shall try briefly to indicate the significance 
of the phrase ‘atha va’ that is generally accepted by our ^astrakaras. 
In the course of argumentation, when the Siddhanta is to be establish- 
ed as against the Purvapaksa, it is usual for the ^astrakaras to advance 
alternative arguments or reasons and in this connection, the phrase 
‘atha va’ would serve as an introduction to each of the arguments 
so adduced. As a general rule, the last of such arguments happens 
to be the accepted one as irrefutable in establishing the Siddhanta, 
and that especially with Patanjali who takes delight in enticing his 
opponents into pitfalls by adopting a zig-2ag course in reaching 
his goal like that of a snake. Dialectics is the region in which 
he reigns supreme, with the consequence that he has got two hundred 
thoughts on one and the same subject, of which the two hundredth 
may be the accepted one. It is not necessary to point out that the 
phrase ‘atha va’ is not only frequently used, but also prefixed as 
introduction to the last of such alternative arguments. I would leave 
it for the readers to imagine the absurdity that would result, if we 
are to interpret it in the manner our friend would like us to do. 

Further we are asked to cite our authority for the bisection of the 
meaning of .the word ‘bhaktih.’ Before proceeding with the answer, 
we have, ;to thank him for having deferred the reply with regard to 
ihtbpprelaticm, of ;.the riife 'lV-2-24., Any reader of our previous 
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note (I.H.Q., March, 1926} could at once understand that our authority 
is r.o other than Panini and his Astadhyayl, not to speak of the 
commentators ; and the dilemma is nothing but a phantom. 

K. G. SUBRAHMANYAM 


My friend contends that Panini himself has said that 'bhakti’ must 
mean one thing with reference to Vasudeva and quite another with 
reference to Arjjuna and perhaps a third with reference to Apufa, 
and so on. But where does Panini say this ? He should have 
pointed it out to me. 

As to ‘aiAa his arguments are quite amusing. I never knew 
that an alternative argument is the strongest argument. 

I can only say that I have found nothing as yet to change my 
views.* 

U. C. Bhattacharji 


The Greater India Society 

An institution called the Greater India Society has been recently 
inaugurated in Calcutta with a view to study, and renew the spiritual 
and cultural relationship of India with Greater India, i.e., (1) Serindia 
or Central Asia, 1,2) India Minor (Afghanistan etc.), (3) Indo-China or 
Burma, Siam, Laos, Cambodia and Champa, (4) Insulindia or Sumatra, 
Java, Bali, Madura and the islands of the Malay archipelago, (5) China, 
Korea, Japan, and (6) other countries of Asia, e.g., Iran and Western 
Asia. The Society will investigate into the cultural history of India, and 
trace its development in and outside the country publishing regularly 
the results of the researches. It will also undertake such activities as 
may help to establish relations of fellowship and amity between the peo- 
ple of India and the outside world. Books, periodicals, donations and 
letters are to be sent to the Hony. Secretary, Dr. Kalidas Nag at 91, 
Upper Circular Road, Calcutta. 


* The controversy is cIdsM.~lEd. 
DECEMBER, 1936 ^ ^ 
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Manuscript Collection of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishal 


A description of rare and important manuscripts collected by some 
Research Society or Association would surely be useful to scholars 
particularly in view of the fact that it. may take a long time before 
Descriptive Catalogues of them are ■ published or at ail undertaken. 

And hence it %vas with the greatest .interest that" i "read such a 'des-/ ■ ■ 
cription, published just recently, of the Manuscript collection of the 
Dacca University^ ' 

I propose to give here a brief description of the activities of 
the Sanskrit Sahitya Parishat — a young oriental society of Calcutta — 
in the direction of the collection of Sanskrit Manuscripts. The number 
of manuscripts, already collected, of course, is not very great. The 
number of those already listed is 1854 and more than 500 still await 
to be listed. The largest number of these belongs to Navya Nyaya, 
the most favourite subject of study of the Pandits of Bengal, number- 
ing 580 and next comes Navya Smrti which claims 366 Mss. To the c 
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Tantras which were also assiduously studied and rites whereof were 
practised with equal assiduity and zeal by the people of Bengal, even 
not long ago, belongs a fairly good number of manuscripts, 17 1 in all. 
This comparative smallness of this number is probably due to the 
fact that the manuscripts were mostly collected from the Western parts 
of Bengal and not from the Eastern or Northern parts which were the 
strongholds of Tantrikism. 

A few words as regards the places from which the Mss. were ob- 
tained will not be out of place here. The Parishat authorities made it a 
point to confine their attention first to villages which were still recently 
dominated by orthodox pandits of deep erudition — a class, which to 
our utter misfortune, is fast dwindling unable to fight with the econo- 
mic conditions of these days and eke out a livelihood for themselves 
and their pupils whom they invariably maintained. Thus Mss. 
were collected from different places renowned for orthodox learning 
such as Bansbaria and Ilsoba (in the district of Hughly), Meraari 
(Burdwan), Brahmandanga (Jessore), Satkhira (Khulna), Dhanuka 
and Kotwalipara (Faridpur). Most of the Mss. were acquired 
made by the descendants of the Pandits referred 
and I some were also purchased. It should be noted here 
Parishat was fortunate in being able to acquire two splendid 
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collections—onc of Maharaja Bahadur Karaai ' Krishna iDeva of 
Sobhabazar, Calcutta and the other of Maharaja Jayanarayana of 
Bhukailasa— \vhich were kindly presented to the Parishat by the 
descendants of the owners. 

Xow, I shall have to say a few words about the more important 
?ilss. contained in this collection, Vedic Mss. of the Samhita, Brahma^a 
and Siltra classes arc conspicuous by their absence. It is well-known 
that few such X’^edic SIss. are to be found in Bengal. But here is a 
good number of Upanisads and their commentaries in Bengali character 
of the first quarter of the iSth century. As regards exegetical works, 
besides the celebrated works of Sankara and Anandagiri, here are 
to be found sub-commentaries by Jilanagopalendra and Abhinava 
Kiirayanendra — all in Bengali character. There are some books again 
which though classed under Smrti works may rightly be dealt with here. 
These are Chandogamantrabkasya of Gunavisnu, Mantrakaumudl of 
Ramakrsna, Pratisthl-manlravyakhya, of Kainsari Misra, Samaga- 
mantra-vyakhya of Ramanatha Vidyavacaspati — ^works furnishing 
instances as to how Vedic ritualistic manUas were interpreted in pre- 
and post-Sayanic times. 

Among grammatical works the most important is a copy of. a 
gloss on the aphorisms of Katantra-vyakarana by Vararuci. This is 
a . very rare manuscript and it was first described by Mm. Hara- 
prasada Sastri in his Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts (Second Series, 
vol. I, p. 47). It should be noted that the Parishat has secured the very 
Ms. noticed by Mm. Sastri. No other Ms, of this book is reported 
to exist anywhere else. There is a Ms. of the Siddhantakaumudl in 
Bengali character, not very old, showing that works of the Panini 
school were studied in Bengal in days not long past. Mention should 
be made of a fragmentary copy of Prakfaprakasa of Vararuci with 
a gloss of one DeveSvara, son of Bha^ta who does not seem to be 
identical with DeveSvara, author of KavikalpatatZ, as the latter re- 
presents himself as the Mahaniatyd (prime minister) of the king of 
Malava and as the son of Vagbhata., .Of other works in this section re- 
ference should be made to copies of interesting works like books on 
spelling, on tbe determination of n and of §, § and j, and of v and b. 

Among Kavya Mss, there is an bid Ms. of Kalidasa’s Kutmra- 
sambhava, copied in §. E. 1538 (1406 A D.) which runs up to the eighth 
canto. There are, two copies. ■;.iaXa; TO^ 

Nakadhacarita and. one copy r by Gadasimha on 

Kirmrfanlya. The Parishat lias a new kaVya 
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called Citmkmfu by Banesvara Yidyalafikara of the court of king 
Krsnacandra of Nadia (Bengal)* ,■ This poet was so long well- 
known among Sanskrit scholars- as 'a great poet only through his 


exquisite stray verses. 

In- philosophyj the largest number of 'Mss, belongs^- as ' already 
noted^ to Nyiya. A very important work in this section ,is a copy ,:of 
a Cinimmm-dldkiii4dppmii of Bhavananda' Vidyasigara copied in s. E.- ^ 
1515 (1593 A. B.). In the face of this acquisition the view expressed 
by the late Dr. S, C, Vidyabhusana that Bhavananda flourished in 
the first quarter of the 17th century is no longer tenable without 
modification.^ It is just possible that he flourished in the middle of 
of the sixteenth century. 

Of other old manuscripts of Nyaya works we have a copy of 
Cintamamd%dhiti of Raghunath Siromoni (copied in 1600 s. K.), ApUrva- 
vMarahasfa of Mathuranatha (copied in 1701 E.), Bhampariccheda 

(copied in 1717 1 E). 

Other philosophical schools cannot be said to be well-represented, 
undoubtedly because of their comparative neglect in Bengal In the 
Vedanta section the most important work that we have is a fragmen- 
tary copy of Sankara's bhasya on the Vedantasutras in old Bengali 
character copied so long ago as E. 1361 (a. D. 1439). There are 
two copies of a gloss on these Sutras by An apanarayana ^iromanl 
This work has been undertaken for publication by the Parishat 

Smrti Mss. include works of renowned writers like Raghunandana, 


Halayudha, Sulapam, Vacaspati Miisra, Bhavadeva Bhatta and others 
as also those of less reputed authors, among whom there are found 
many new names. One very important work in this section is a copy 
of PitrdayitTh a very rare manuscript of Aniruddha Bhatta, guru 
(preceptor) of Ballalasena showing how Sraddhas were performed 
during the Sena period in Bengal This work has been published in 
the Parishat series. Another work of this author Hciralatcv has already 
appeared in the Bibiiotheca Indica Series# A very correct Ms, of 
Vyamharamairka. of Jimutavahana has of late been secured by the 
Parishat, only three not very coriect copies of which important book 
were known when the late Sir Asutosh Mukherji edited it in the 
Memoirs of the Asaitic Society of Bengal There is an interesting 
work in this section the which is ascribed to the Pandits 

of province though no particular place is mentioned. 
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ir. Ta r.tr.i'i there quite a good collection of both original Tantras 
and compilations, the latter including many 

new an 1 hitVicit" v'.r.kni-uvn works. The oldest tantra Ms. is 

c/pled in S. e. 1400 (1478 AD.). Mention must 

be ni.'i'le "t * r-e C‘t]iy in twelve patalas which is 

different Jiii- n t’’**' '-rr .-sir', ad;.' published. We have a copy of Tlrw/mwi*' 
piri'i'‘<> bv K lUui-orid.v \Titi whose another work we have is Bihat- 
ianirasira. 

The colis:c-.i'7n of rur'h.m lils?. cannot be said to be satisfactory. 
There is n>i very ■»''.! Jl-n in this section the oldest being a 

copy A'nV.li a of P.ndmapurana copied in §. E. 1640 
(1718 A. tr ). Of tlie commentaries on the Mahabharata we have 
BMral 3 riA.aJ'>/'ikj cf Arjutia Misra, Vimi/iabhanJaniMka oi Rama.- 

krsna Bhatt.ic.irj-.a, Maka^/iSraftirikS of Anandapurna Vidyasagara, 
and a Bhlrahiiil/’ii’Avyjk/ipj which comments only on the difficult 
points. There is a copy of the Purd-nasarvasva of Kuladhara, com- 
posed in A E. 1 39 ® i M 74 ^^•)- 

Of the few Bengali IMss. reference should be made to a fragmentary 
metrical Bengali summary of the of Bhoja which runs 

up to the R'lf'aprkayukti in our Ms. There is no mention of the name 
of the translator. We have also a copy of a Rogaptayoga, a medical 
work in Bengali and a BhS^JsamksepSkiucaprakaraw which in Bengali 
gives the rules of maum. 


CHINTAHARAN CHAK.RAVARTI 
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l llaye pointed out this fact in my Storia del Buddhism in India. 
s ■ Eiglish edition of it I have taken the question again with 
kteri^ls, VyiJig to trace out the history* and the evolution of the 


DA.^ABHUMIKA-SUTR AM— Seventh Stage (reprint from Acta 
Or ieiitalias vol iv). ■Edited, by J. Rahder, 

This work was - sufficiently 'popular anjong 'the 'Rfahaylnists and 
was considered as a text»book of the Bhumisastra sect which was 
flourishing in China specially during the Liang Dynasty. The editor 
of this book says at page 218 that we already knew some facts of it, as 
Prof. L. de la Vallee Poussin had the opportunity of publishing large 
abstracts of the first six bhumis (Museon, 1907,1910^1911, Theorie des 
douzes causes, Louvain, 1913). Therefore M. Rahder began its edition 
with the seventh bhumii the most important indeed, because, as already 
stated in the Mahavastu, that a Bodhisattva in the first six bhumis can 
fall back, but from the seventh onwards he becomes anivartamya. As 
to the date of composition of the Sutra, Jf. Rahder refers to the Maha- 
vastu and the Lalitavistara and to Nagarjuna’s commentary to the 
first two bhumis (Nanjio, mo). We know that the Mahasanghikas were 
the first to elaborate a theory of the bhumis (Wassiljew, Buddhismtis^ 
p. 202). We find the doctrine already expounded in the Mahaprajna- 
paramita-§astra of Nagarjuna. In fact we can see that this theory can 
not be dissociated from the Prajnaparamita literature although from 
the comparison of the various texts it is evident that the Buddhists ^ 
did not arrive immediately at a uniformity of schemes, at least regard- 
ing the classification and the characteristics of the various bhumis. The 
double classification to be met with already in the Mahavastu is the 
best proof of this.^ 

The edition by i/, Rahder is a very accurate one ; he has compared 
a large number of texts and has added abstracts from the Tibetan tran- 
slation of the text. He has paid attention also to the Mongolian tran- 
slation of our work. His philosophical acribeia deserves therefore every 
praise. Some observations of detail : (p. 217) (shi-hw^ei-hsiang) 10 returns, 
cannot be rendered by da§a parinamani, the term for ^return* or ^falling 

— — 
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back’ is vinivartana (Ibid.) cannot be rendered by ‘know- 

ing all sciences and arts’ : upaya has a very particular meaning in Maka- 
yana %vorks. I think that, although it corresponds to the Chinese 
character used for rendering the Sanskrit word, it is not advisable to 
translate tinu'^aya by “messengers” (p. 239). To the literature on the 
Dasabhumika can be added the Shi-ti-king-lung-i-ki by Hwei-Yiian of 
the Sui dynasty. 


P. Tucci 
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the small reproductions of these two last named paintings are wholly 
Inadequate and unimpressive. Our author is rather hard on Dr. 
Coomaraswam}^ for having published a ^^bazar version” of the dance 
of the Gopikas. Wcj on the other hand, cannot but express our regret 
for Mr. Mehta*s having selected two of the minor portraits in the 
Jaipur Pothikhana for his encomium on Rajput portraiture and for 
reproduction, omitting all reference to the great, full' size portraits, 
among which is the striking full length portrait of the founder of Jaipur 
undoubtedly the finest Rajput portrait in the Jaipur Palace. 

Of great importance is the chapter on the Bundela School, though 
there are older and infinitely finer specimens than Mr. Mehta's plates 
which await reproduction. 

Molaram was the only painter of Garhwal, whose name had 
hitherto been known to us. Mr. Mehta has introduced us to two 


others, but interesting as their work is, Molaram is decidedly their 
superior and we would have liked to have Mr. Mehta's opinion on 
him. We are sorry to see him endorse the supercilious criticism 
that a ‘‘fictitious importance” has been attained by Molaram owing to 
the fact that he is almost the only Pahari painter known by name. 
The art of Garhwal is distinctive and should be more thoroughly studied 
instead of being vaguely confused with Kangra art as has hitherto 
been done. 

In chapter vi and viii Mr. Mehta deals with examples of Moghul art. 
We do not agree with the author's sweeping criticism that “Moghul 
painting under Akbar remained an art of servile imitation and petty 
illustration.” The art of Akbar's court is Indo-Persian art; the 
really distinctive Moghul art which excelled in portraiture principally 
begins, so far as available examples show, with Jahangir, though 
here again we must not forget the great album of portraits of 
which Abul Fazl speaks. We do not understand the force of “remained.' 
Does Mr, Mehta imply that there was any Moghul art as such 
under either Humayun or Babar ? Again, neither the Hamzali nor the 
Razmnamah, though ostensibly inspired by Persian art, were in 
any sense servile imitations nor is there any pettiness in the work of 
those who conceived and executed their magnificent paintings. But 
for the similarity of technique with the older* Persian masters they are 
f^tfemely original and their brilliant perfection of technique does 
not; itiake them mere imitations. We are convinced that Abul Fazl was 

enthusiasm te'them when he wrote of 
he was not anticipating, as 
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Mr. Mc!it,i naively suggest'^, the achievements of a subsequent reign. 
Tiio.-ic v.'hu have examined the Razmnamah and not derived their 
kncAvletigc of it solely from reproductions cannot but be amazed at the 
sm-prisi'-g hoaiity of an ait which Mr. Mehta calls "arid examples of the 
illuminator s .‘^kilL But our admiration for the Razmnamah does not 
bliiKl us to the excellence of the court art of Jahangir and we are in 
thorough agreement with Mr. Mehta’s eloquent tribute to it. Abul 
Hassan’s trotting bullock.s magnificently reproduced by Mr. Mehta is 
a little gem but it was the Razmnamah and similar works executed 
by Akhar’s cuurt-painters which made it possible for Jahangir to possess 
an Abul flassan and we need not scour China and Persia for the 
sources of Abul Hassan's inspiration. There are in fact very spirited 
representation.s of the same subject by Basawan, Dharma Das and 
others in the South Kensington manuscript of the Akbarnamah. How- 
ever, Mr. Mehta is in general a very fair critic, as witness his observa- 
tion when discussing the floral paintings of Mansur that his work 
“cannot bear comparison with the creations of the Far Eastern artists.” 
We certainly prefer Mansur’s superb paintings of bird life. 

Mr. Mehta’s studies really end with p. 84 and had he put "Finis” to 
it there his book would have been well worth its full value.' But he 
has presented us in the second portion of his book headed "Notes on 
Plates” with an album of pictures. Among the specimens of Moghul 
art plates 38, 39 and 40 are good examples. The illustrations of the 
Hindu schools are, except plates, 51 and 54, common-place and' do 
not add much to the value of the book. 

There are several small imperfections which should be corrected in a 
future edition. An unfortunate misprint in the chapter "Some Jaipur 
Pictures” makes the renaissance in Hindu art date from the ‘e^hteenth 
century*. The reference to a picture of a game of polo as having 
been painted by Mehr Chand (by the way, we do not like the spelling 7 
the son of Ganga Ram was probably called Mihir Chand) on ■ p. 
105 is wrong, Kiihnel has not described this picture as being that 
artist’s work but the painting of the worship of the linga, which Mr, 
Mehta has omitted to mention. We dp' not know- where he got 
the information regarding the DurgS Pafcha pictures in the Ghose 
Collection or who described them as scenes from the Ramayapa, 
but no reliance should have been ' placed on information acquired 
second-hand. Again on p, been content to obtain 

second-hand information.,; thpt^h ,,te^«ouW readily have obtained 
the quotation, which is in v^se in jhf original, from the bo<^ publish- 

I. H. Q., DECEMBER, 1926^^ 
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ed by Dr. Coomaraswami,:,*’'Biirm!ig ■ and -Melting, being the Siiz-ii- 
Gndaz of Muhammad Riza'Nau’i” The. names, of owners of all the 
paintings reproduced have not been give.n ; the proper place for such 
information is below the plate and not in, a'footiiote to the list of illus- 
trations. A fuller index, would .have enhanced, the usefulness of the 
book. 

We congratulate Mr. 'Mehta on his. beautiful pro-duction.' ''The.-, 're- 
productions are excellent and we give our unstinted praise to. the 
colour plates. The format is delightful. The printing by the Times 
of India Press demonstrates that work of equal merit to the best pro- 
duced in England can be done out here, and that so cheaply that 
it has been possible to price this very handsome volume at Rs. 56/- onh^ 
We only wish there were more such books on the fascinating subject 
of Indian art. 

Ajit Ghose 


KANiRAKER VIVARAN or A Descriptive Account of Kanarak. 
By Nirmal Kumar Basu. Published by Priyaranjan Sen Gupta, 69B, 
Townsend Road, Calcutta. 

This book does not beloiig to the class of popular books on travel 
which generally are a hopeless conglomeration of historical, mythologi- 
cal and legendary matters of very little use to those who have a mind 
to gather any critical and scientific information on any of these points. 
It is the result of a prolonged study on the spot of the important 
ruins of Kanarak (Orissa) undertaken by the author especially from 
the standpoint of architecture and iconography. True, the subject 
has already received a good deal of attention at the hands of various 
scholars at various times. But this fact does not, in any way, diminish 
the value of this new publication. The author has, for long, been 
engaged in the study of Oriya Architecture from local text books 
and architectural ruins. The first fruit of his diligent study was pub- 
, Hshed in the form of a paper in Bengali — Udiya. Silpasastra in 
of the Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta 
the present publication our author makes an attempt 
^ bis theoretical knowledge of Oriya architecture to the des- 

fibti -the temples at Kanarak. . In doing , that he has had to 


of ^teti^;..foutid-' in .local • twks,;dn architecture and (-m the 
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words of tile uuthorj still used by Oriy*3. srtis&iis. Xliese terms with 
their meanings have bssn given in the form of an index at the end of 
the book, thus suppij-ing food for thought and study to the student of 
Philulogy. Snell terms of common use among every class of artisans in 
the different provinces of India are fast going out of use and it is high 
time that tliey were collected and preserved. The author has there- 
fore tloJie a real service by putting them together in one place. 
Of course a book like this, full of uncouth terms and confusing 
details cannot expect to have any claim to popularity but we can 
confidently commend it to the notice of scholars who can derive 
much help from this book for further study. One thing we should 
say to the author in conclusion. It is that the book stands in 
need of improvement in language in some places. We have every hope 
that he will make such improvement before he brings out a second 
edition. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 


V INDE ET LE MONDE by Sylvain L6vi, Paris, Librairie 
Aiicienne Honors Champion, 1926, pp. 175). 

M. Sylvain L^vi is well-known in India personally as well as in the 
capacity of a writer. But not much of his ideas have filtered down 
to us. In the first place, like those of other western scholars the 
results of his investigations are published as a rule in the journals. 
And these hardly reach us. In the second place, the language 
barrier was up till now a prohibitive hindrance. And although of 
late, French has been annexed to the scholarship of Young India, the 
results are as yet but meagre and almost unmentionable. 

Finally, antiquarians and philologists fight generally shy of larger 
issues,— the elucidation of sociological, cultural and allied historical 
perspectives. And 31 . Levi, although quite a humanist even in his 
archaeological researches, is not an exception to the run of traditional 
orientalists. ■ , ■ ; 

It is, therefore, as a great ^ryi<^ to the students of Indian history, 
both cultural and otherwise, - of essays 

on India in relation to tfie^World'BHtitied' i* Monde is tb be 

appreciated by scholars. The' vbii>me^|B£uieup of the following chapteiS; 
(i) India and the WdrH,;(Pi ( 3 )‘ ‘BrlhMffljic 
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cmlixationy (0 Buddhist civilization, (5) Orient, and Occident: essay 
on humanism and (6) Eastern liiimaiiism* The' last paper is in English 
and _was^ an address delivered .in the University of Dacca in February 
1922. 

'The papers are historical no doubt^ but, we, may approach them as 
*diterary essays'^ Levi's style is embodiment of ^‘French lucidity^' 
and is a fine specimen of contemporary prose such as one is familiar 
with in the leading, 'dailies or monthlies' and lectures or sermons of 
France. . 

Professor Levi emphasizes what is now ' getting , more and more 
adequately recognized on all hands that like all other ancient civiliza- 
tions, Indian civilization also was greatly a ^^collective work*^ of 
the entire world and that ^'spontaneous generation'^ is unknown to 
history. It is curious, however, to remember what the author does not 
make it a point to mention that the "puerile conception" of India 
having grown up in an alleged ^'splendid isolation” originated in the 
West and- not in the E^st. And, therefore, if some of the Indians 
of today are sicklied over with the chauvinistic conceptions of ancient 
Indian ‘‘originality,” "spontaneity,” "superiority” and so forth, it is the 
Western masters who are to blame for having furnished the unscientific 
cue.^ 


Levi's analysis of "national genius” as functioning essentially 


in a critical manner in regard to the international influences is happy. 
But he seems to be a little bit too mystical, although in spite of him- 
self, when he uses expressions like a "nation being similar to the 
individuals in possessing a heart and a brain,” This is not likely to be 
swallowed in toto by the representatives of neo-positive and plural- 
istic sociology. ^ 

The author asks the question at one place as follows : "Ou 
faut-il chercher le centre de Tlnde ?” (Where should one seek the 
centre- of India ?) and he finds the answer nowhere. One might retort by 
asking the same question about the centre of ICurope, America, or for 
that matter, of any vast territory. The fallacy consists in postulating 
India to be a country like France, England, nay, like Normandy, 
3, etc. and then not finding the things— an ethnical unity, a linguis- 


tic unity, and a geographical unity, — that one finds, for instance, 


in one . or other of the omes regions ecommiques (eleven economic 
, regions) of France such as modern French geographers are wont to 

py; of from the Mediterra- 

Lfi' V), y , 
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nean to the I’acifk are no-.v vveli-know-n. But L«5vi’s message to 
the efh‘Ct th:it it i' os ly by exjwjfing themselv'es to tremendous perils 
that Ijidinii' can ritiuccl today to isolate themselves from the “move- 
ment,' (it universal civiliasticin’' has r.eed to be reiterated even today. 
For C' lnsi.'i lU^ly or unconsciously, there is a class of scholars as well as 
publicist', and some of them pretend even to be philosophers, — 
who fuKl nothing in the civilization of the modern West to be worth 
imbibing for India and of course who propagate among their clientele 
the notion, false as it is, that Indian civilization of yore was an 
autochthoncuH, ,mi gaims, “typical,” “peculiar” and “characteristic" 
phenomeno;-. uf the East with hardly any affinities to the world-forces. 
These hyper-nationalists forget that India owes quite a deal to the 
world, not le<s than the world owes to her. 

Levi’s ines nge is to this extent not only scientific but liberalizing as 
well. It is good to be taught in season and out of season that 
India has played her part in world-history like the rest of mankind and 
in co-operation with the rest of mankind, and that every group, 
race, or nation is in its actions as in its thoughts, in its knowledge as in 
its instincts but an integral part of entire humanity. This aspect of 
Levi’s essays should possess a dynamic significance for the scholars 
and patriots of our country. . 

But Lovi discusses the achievements of Europe since the Renais- 
sance and remarks that “no Champollion has yet even been met with 
outside the countries of the Renaissance.” He therefore takes a 
very energetic stand against “the error which today weighs heavy 
upon the world.” The alleged error is committed by those who 
believe that it is “possible to borrow of the Occident its technical 
proces.ses in order to imitate it, be its equal, and finally to. compete 
with it.” Against this notion L^vi believes that neither Chinese 
empiricism, nor Hindu reverie nor Musalman fatalism is conducive 
to the spirit of faith in observation and experiment which sustains a 
Galileo and a Pasteur (p. 1 31). ^ - - 

The reader, however, is sure to be puzzled by this conclusion of 
Levi’s. For, the author has stated at pp. 134-13S that until the. 
Renaissance, the Orient and ;the Occident possessed common, 
characteristics and exhibited the “same mysticism, the myrticism 
of salvation.” Both in the , East, and the West mankind sought 
and followed during entire histories - Qiobhs . “the path which leads 
after, death to the eternity. b£:;‘blissi,.pait‘^i^e of the elect, absorptSoq. : 

in God,, total'extinetion.’: L. 
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If there was no distioctioii in. 'spirit ■ between the East and the 
West for centuries^ naturally it would, not ...be scientific to postulate 
a typical Occidental world-*view or claim that the spirit of the Renais* 
sauce' which has been dis'playing its results ■ in , recent times in the 
Western World should fail to make'' its. appearance even, among .the 
Chinese, Hindus and Miisalmans. And as a matter of actual .history, 
the objective' ■ facts of modern and contemporary Asia tell their own 
tale in regard ^ 'to 'the identity between .the East and the West, down 
to the latest items of labour-psychology, factory legislation and prole- 
tarian democracy, things which were unknown In ■ France, Germany, 
America and England previous to 1815-75. 

M, Levi's interpretation of world-culture is in this respect but 
a chip of the traditional orientalisim^ which it has been the function 
of modern anthropology and social science to challenge and discard 
inch by inch. And his contribution to contemporary world-politics 
is likewise quite in keeping with orthodox colonialism. He advises 
the *'white race that it must, to speak in the manner of Kipling,, 
accept the burden in a virile manner/’ (p. 147). 

. It is not possible to translate or summarize all the essays. But 
some of the. leading ideas of the author will have been clear in the 
above presentation. 

• ' . Benoy Kumar Sarkar 


PAVANADUTAM of Dhoyl edited by Chintaharan Chakra- 
varti, M.A., Kavyatirtha, Sanskrit Sahitya Parisat, Calcutta, 1926 
(pp. 38+36). 

During the Sena period in Bengal there was a remarkable growth 
of Sanskrit culture and specially in the reign of her last king, Laksmana 
Sena (1200 A. D.) in whose court there were some great poets one of 
them being Dhoyi, the author of the Pavanaduta. Besides some 
v^erses found in different anthologies he seems to have composed other 
work or works, of which we know nothing excepting the present volume, 
^ Pavanaduta. That he is a poet of uncommon power is quite evident 
from his writings. Some of his verses are exceptionally excellent. 
Yfft,-we are afraid, his epithet of Kavtraja is not fully justifiable. The 
. naturi of rthe: present work is implied by the name itself and can easily 
.be fm^ined by . one familiar with Meghaduia on the imita- 

tion of which a great number of sudj ^ms have ^rung up in Sanskrit 
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literature. The editor has told us elsewhere^ that the number has 
come to not less than thirty five. 

Speaking briefly, the Pavanaduia ‘Wind-messenger’ describes how 
Kuvalayavati, a Gandhara damsel "on the Malaya hills fell in love 
with king Laksmanasena of Gauda,” "and how the girl unable to 
bear the pangs of love” ‘'^made a messenger of the spring wind” “to 
relate to the Iknga! King the miserable condition to which she was 
reduced.” 

The work was edited for the first time by the late Mr. Manmohan 
Chakravarti in /ASB., 1905, and now we have a new edition before 
us. The present editor has not only given us a far better edition but 
also has tired to make it useful in every respect. He has added an 
ably written critical and historical introduction discussing various 
questions regarding the author and his work, and short notes in Sanskrit 
which are undoubtedly helpful though not quite satisfactory attempting 
more to quote synomyms from lexiebns than to explain difficult points. 
He has really given us much for which we must remain thankful to 
him, but we had naturally the right of demanding a little more. We 
have not the least doubt in saying that he has spared no pains to 
make the edition quite satisfactory, but, we are afraid, he could not 
pay adequate attention to his entire work. The Supplementary Note 
(pp. 27-32) giving the verses attributed to Dhoyi which are found 
in anthologies and not in the Pavanaduia and collected in a paper 
{/ASB., 1905, pp. i8ff.) by Manmohan Chakravarti (=M) from which 
they are now culled here, is edited very badly. For instance, we may 
note the following : 

On p. [30] we read : 

What is the meaning of lola used after calBa in the second line ? 
And what does the whole line mean ? We think, the reading Ma can 
in no way be accepted, as it does not 'give here any suitable 
sense. The true reading appears to us to be either cola ‘bodice’ or cola 
cloth, preferably the latter. Accordingly the thought here is that 
the bodice or the ‘cloth’ {cola or aid) moved a little {daracalila) from the 
bosom {uras) of the lady, and thus it was uncoverd. We are glad 
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to note that the readiiig 'soggested by the editor for which the 
variants are mBamh : .and , mvarali is the true reading. Now* the ques- 
tion is regarding in, the third line which has no meaning 

whatever. . The other readings' are ghanadrTiU^' :Znd vma- 

drute. The reading is suggested by the editor ' evidently 

following the last reading' .given above only .to ma'ke the third syllable 
long for the, sake, . of the metrej though he . himself knows' that *^the 
reading is hopelessly corrupt here.” What reading then can be 
suggested ? When the bosom of the beloved l^dy {priy a) was uncover- 
ed what could the man possibly see ? Evidently it is her breast {stand) 
or something related to it. Accordingly the reading must be one that 
can express the idea, and we may suggest two words, stamdyoiam 
'brilliance of the breast/ or stanabhogam ^extension of the breast.’ 

On p. [31] occurs the following sloka : 



i 1 


In ^ between the two readings and we see no reason 
for giving preference to the latter, though somehow or other it can be 
metrically defended. The main question here is with regard to the 
meaning of c and khalan tumngam in d. What are w’-e to understand 
by them ? As the description is of a running horse we should like 
to read calan {^calam) or calat turangam in d. There is a root, kkal 
(Nir., HI., 10 ) 'to move, or shake/ the present participle of which is 
khalan ‘shaking, and this can be taken with fanali. In that case we 
shall have to read khalam stutihgam. At any rate khalan cannot be 
admitted. Nor give the words nmrdha, and asvarava any appropriate 
sense here in c. As regards asvarava it may mean hieighing,’ but we 
have it already in the word ugrahesa {or ^hresa in b. It cannot there- 
fore, be repeated here. In fact the word asvarava is a misreading 
for asvavara which means horse man’ (see Maghds Bisupa- 
lavadha^ III. 66 with the Tika of Malliaatha ; ^‘a§van varayanti ye te 
’svavara aSvarohah). For murdha we are inclined to red urdhva^ 
Thus ’ the whole, line reads ; meaning that the 

, rider was confounded when the animal was trying to move upwards. 

.09 the ^same page we read 
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riere as well as m M. from which it is taken, vyadasta'ifii hukalekhcLya 
is a misreading giving no sense 'whatever. These two- words ■ must- 
be joined together reading vyadMtammkalekkaya, In this connection 
we may say that Dhoyi has partly taken the thought of the present 
sloka from Magha’s Stmpalavadha^ XI, 54 which runs : 


pp. [27-28] we have : 

TO 

TO 


Here in c the reading stokayita%reyatayeva is wrong not only 
metrically but also grammatically. It does not, however, appear to 
be ‘‘hopelessly corrupt^^ as the editor thinks, Undoubtedly the actual 
reading is stokayitd^srayatayeva. 

One of the most excellent slokas of Dhoyi given on p. [28] is ; 

pryiRiT ^rwf€T i 
’«repgiT: W' ^TWwq .gtmtfgf: gd 

In the second line what is the meaning of the word uttahkrta 
which is found also in M ? It has no meaning here. The fact is that 
one should read here utiam° for uttall.” 

Here we want to note one thing. In the above sloka (see also 
Slokas 62, 63, 74, 88, 89) the editor writes vaspa and vmdu not da^pa 
and h'ndu respectively. On p. [32] and in the Sloka 74 he has also 
vimba and not bimba. Though' both the forms may be found in 
Mss. or printed books, the form with ^ and not with v at the beginning 
is preferable being used by authoritative writers. In the word trivali 
three folds of skin over a woman’s navel (regarded as a beauty) it is 
actually w and so it is rightly used in the Sloka, /aram ° p. [29] j 
but on ■ ■fee sa,me page in the slokas dhan tan%yan° and romavaPi° as 
well as in the main work in the Sloka n the word is with # and not 
w as, it should have, been. ■ ; .Vf . ' 

As regards tiie second; 41 pka . to , Supplementary Note, p. [27], 
fata latavad seemS.fe '‘^,.>:.dou^^ May one read 

na tavad for latavad ? ^ tihe PavanaMta. ; ,, 

I. a Q., I>ECKM 51 ^> 1926 - III 
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In the text the following sloka (28) occurs after the description of 
^tSuhim~demv 


Here in the second line for suhme there are three readings in three 
Mss, viz. suksad (M), suksad (R), and suhmad (A). “But in the 
last” suJmM “is corrected into suhmd* “in tire margin.” And the 
editor has accepted it. But we cannot agree with him. The actual 
reading seems to be nothing but saksad on three grounds. First, 
the word tasmin is quite sufficient to refer to the Suhmadesa and so 
to write Sukma again is mere .superfluous. Secondly, we think, by using 
the word saksad, the poet wanted to lay emphasis that Deva Murari 
was living there personally, as he has actually done in the §Ioka 55 
with reference to Deva Manasija. Thirdly, this expression like a 


good many others of Dhoyl is evidently based on the Meghaduta, the 
passage there being as follows (II. 10) ; 

One should read ratih for rate’s (si. 26) and saraiigak^a for haraii- 
gyak^yah, (§1. 65). 



ViDHOSEKHARA BHATTACHARYA 


BHARATIYA ITIHAS Kl BHAUGALIK ADHAR. By Jay 
Candra Vidj^lankara. Publishers : Hindi Bhavan, Lahore. X04 pages. 

The book is written in simple Hindi about the geographical position 
of India, ancient and modern. The author’s treatment of some of the 
sections is not exhaustive, e. g., his sections oh ‘Vindhyamekhala’ 
and ‘Himalaya aur paScimottara kl parbatamala.’ He ought to have 
discussed the correctness of the geographical information contained 
in the Mahagovinda-sutta of the Digha Nikaya of the Sutta Pitaka. 
The plan of the whole work should be altered and the discussions 
ought to be fuller. He has written a section on ‘Uttarabharatiya 
Maidan’ which aims at no definite conclusion nor does he assert the 
geographical value, if any, of ancient Indian traditions although he 
:'‘c,il®-''iibt‘’feiled'' to utilise' them'; 'in his work. 
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SASm?TA JAINA ITIHASA-This booklet is written in 
simple Hindi, It consists of six chapters of which the following are 
interesting The Life of Esabhadeva and other Jaina greatmen ; Say- 
ings or Precepts recorded in the 12 Angas and some principles of 
Jainism, The book is useful to the beginners. It would have been 
useful to scholars if the author had given full quotations of the passages 
to which he refers. Mr. Jain has written a big Prastavana which is 
not so interesting. 


B. C. Law 
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Annals of the Bliandarkar Institute, vol yhi, pt, ii, 

PraLHAD C. DlVANjl.'-Maclhusildana Sarasvatl ; liis life and works. 
The date of Madhnstdana has been assigned- to the sixteenth 
century A,C. and liis place of nativity sought in Kotalipada- in 
Bengal 

Bimala Churn Law. — Magadha and Rajagrha in the Pali Literature. 

Chintaharan Chakravarty.— The original Site of Mehrauli Pillar. 
The Visniipada hill mentioned in the inscription itself as the place 
of erection of the Pillar has been located at Hardwar in U.P. 
and the person who removed the Pillar from its original site to Delhi 
where it is at present is suggested to be Firozshah. 

Sitahath Pradhana. — Apotheosis in the Eg-veda. That some power* 
ful human chieftains were deified in the hymns of the Eg-veda 
has been shown in this paper by illustrating the case of Brhas- 
pati, who had been, by a gradual process, exalted to the position of 
a god by the Eg-vedic poets. 

B. M. Barua. — Ajivaka — what it means. The writer of this article is 
. of opinion that originally the term aflvika used to be applied 
only to the followers of Makkhaii Gosala, who distinguished his 
order from Achelakas in general by this new designation originating 
from the idea of samma aflva, The right means of Iivelihood^ 

D. R. Bhandarkar. — Can we fix the date of Kalidasa more accurately? 
From a discussion of the political condition of India referred 
to in the sixth canto of the Raghmcmha^ the author of this note 
has come to the conclusion that Kalidasa could not have lived 
during the reign of either Candragupta II or Skandagupta and must 
have flourished about the middle of the sixth century a.C. 

Bialletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. iv, pt. ii. 

SusiL Kumar De. — N otes on some Sanskrit Mss. on Alamkara. 

Lionel D. Barnett, — ^Janaklharana, xvi. This is the sixteenth canto 
of JanakVtarana o{ which the first 15 cantos have already been 
edited. " 

VenktarXma Sarma SaSTRI, — AJampa-moksa-prabandha of Nara- 
yana Bhafta. This little campu work of the sixteenth century 
has been edited here. 
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Indian Antiquary, October, 1926, 

HaKNES SKuLI)*' Ihe Relative Chronology of Panini and the Pratisa- 
kh} ab. The author maintains that there is no conclusive evidence 
to suppoi t !\Iax Mii!Ier*s view that the ^k-PrMihakhya is older than 
Panini nor are proofs available to contradict the opinion of Goldstiic- 
kei% Wc.stei gaard^ and Pischol holding that, the Pratisakhyas in 
genera! are posterior to that .grammarian. 

Ibid-, November and. December, 1926, 

A, VexkatasuBBIAH,— Vedic Studies. Evidently the purpose of 
this continued article is to discuss the interpretations of some 
particular words, .showing their uses in the texts. 

Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xxi, No. i. 

SUKUMAR Sen.-' Notes on the Use of the Cases in the Kathaka- 
saiphita. 

Bimala Churn Law. — ( i) Data from the SumahgalavilasinT. 

(2) Ahga and Campa in the Pali Literature. 

Amareswar Thakur. — Jail Administration in Ancient India. 

Braja Lal MukherjI. — (i) The Vratyas and their Sacrifices. The 
writer of this paper is of opinion that in the vedic society, men 
neglecting or defying Vaidik precepts were called Vratyas or dis- 
orderly people, who only after the performance of certain sacri- 
fices could be allowed to enjoy the rights of the vedic community. 

(2) The word “Vra” in the Eg-veda. 

{3) Atharva Veda, Ka^da, xv. 

Harit Krishna Deb. — ( r) Mede and Madra. This is an attempt to 
identify the Medes mentioned in the Assyrian and Greek 
records with the Madras of the Brahmaga Literature. 

(2) When Kurus fought the Pandavas. Inference has been 

drawn that the Kurus fought the Paijdavas about 1400 B.C. 

(3) The Five-yearly Yuga and the Saptarsi Cycle. 


The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa jResearch Society, Sept, 1926, 

A, Banerji-Sastri. — .^ura Expansion py, Sea. . The courses along 
whiph the, expansion of the Asura settlements took place in India 
in the south' and by and beyond; the se&s, and the process of 
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Aryanisation of the tribe has been discussed in this article, 
Sanskrit extracts from the Mahabharata and the Ramayana relating 
to the war between the Devas and the Asuras have been appended 
to it. 

N ALIN I Nath Das Gufta.— T he Successive Events in the Reign of 
Dharmapaladeva. 

Kalipada Mitra. — The Story of a Fool and its Sanskrit and Buddhist 
Parallel. From a comparison of a particular story found in the Chinese 
Po-yu-king with that in the Kathasaritsagarai and from a table of 
comparisons illustrating similarities occurring in other stories, it has 
been shown that the “Indian originals of the apologues found in the 
Po-yu-kingi composed by Samghasena (450 a.d.) and translated by 
K’ ieou-na-p’i-ti (Gunavrddhi), floated down the stream of time and 
reached Somadeva who treasured them® in the Kathasarits^gara, 

Manomohan GANGULY.~Indian Architecture. 


Journal of Oriental Research, January, 1927. 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri.— (i) Problems of Identity in the Cultural 

History of Ancient India. The portion of the article 
appearing in this issue discusses the identity of Acarya 
Sundara the reputed author of verses quoted by Kumarila 
aud Sankara. 

(2) Bhadanta. The word Bhadanta referring to Buddhist 
mendicants has been derived from the root bhad “to be 
auspicious or happy,” 

K, G. Subrahmanyam. — The Authorship of the Unadi Sutras. The 
authorship of the Unadi Sutras has been attributed to Sakatayana 
belonging to the pre-Paninian period, but new sutras are believed to 
have been added to the original by grammatical writers after Panini, 

T. R. ChintamaNI. — The Date of Srikagtha and his Brahma-mlma- 
msa. ^rikapbha, the author Qf| the BivarkamaniMpika on the 
Brahmasuira has been assigned a date posterior to Ramanuja. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October, 1926 

K, A. Nilakanta Sastri. — The Later Sstavahanas and the Sakas. 
The writer after weighing the various evidences and arguments jjut 
. forward by various well-known writers qn. the topic concludes that 


fo^session'of all N. Mahara|tra, 
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ana Maiwa at the end 01 the first century B, c. and retained it up 
to the end of the first century A, D. or very early in the second 
when Gautamiputra Satakarna uprooted the race of the Khakaratas 
and restored the glory of the latavahanakula. The territories so 
recovered continued to belong to the Satavahanas under Gautami- 
putra and Pulumavi, 

find the earliest evidence of Castana’s rule^ 
territories mentioned in the conquests of Gautamiputra, 


It may be noted that Kachcha, where we 

is not among the 
But there 

is no doubt that the advance of ^atavahana power received a check 
and the ebb tide commenced probably late in the reign of Pulumavi, 
during the rule of Castana as Mahaksatrapa. Castana was followed 
by a vigorous grandson, and Pulumavi’s successors were unable 
to hold their own against Rudradaman, and they lost considerable 
territories in N. Mahirastra, Konkan, Gujarat, etc., to him (c. a. D. 
150). Henceforth, but for some slight recovery under Yajfia Sata- 
karni, the Satavahana power collapses in the west of the Dekkan, 
abandoning the northern districts to the Ksatrapas and the southern 
parts to the feudatories of the Cutu dynasty, who now become 
prominent and find their power confined to the east for some time 
before its extinction by the rise of other powers like the Iksvakus 
and the Pallavas,” 


Printed and published by Mr. Raghunath Seal, b. a, at the Calcutta 
Oriental Press, 107, MechiiabajaT Street, Csdcutta. 
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MAHlPADXNA SUTTA VASUANi 


sampaclitabhojanatn parlbhuttarn pi samma pafipakasp gacchati. 
lena sattu aroga dighayuka honti. Evam utubhojanavasena aya 
vaddhati. - ■ ■ , 

Tattha VipassI bhagava asitivassasahassayukakaie nibbatto. 
Sikhi bhagava* sattativassasahassayukakale ti. Idam anupubbena 
parihlna.=!adisa!i> katam, na pana evam parihinam, vaddhitva vaddhitva 
parihinan ti veclitabbaip. Katham ? Imasmiip tava ^bhaddakappe 
Kalaisandho bhagava cattallsavassasahassayukakale nibbatto, 
ayuppainariaip paiicakotthase katva cattari thatva pancame vijjamane 
yeva parinibbuto. Tam ayuparihayamanam dasavassakailam 
patva puna vaddhamanam asaipkheyyaip hutvS tato parihayatnanani 
tiinsavasjasahassakale thitaip. Tada Konagamano bhagava nibbatto. 
Tasmim pi tath’ eva parinibbute tarn ayu dasavassakalaip 
patva puna vaddhamanam asarpkheyyatp hutva parihayitva 
visativassasahassakale thitaip. Tada Kassapo bhagava nibbatto. 
Tasmim pi tath’ eva parinibbute tam ayu dasavassakalam patva puna 
vaddhamanam asarpkheyyatp hutva parihayitva vassasatakalaip pat* 
tain. Atha amhakaip Sambuddho nibbatto. Evam anupubbena pari- 
hayitva parihayitva vaddhitva vaddhitva parihinanti veditabbaip. 
Tattha j'am yam ayuparimanesu® manussesu Buddha nibbattanti 
tesam pi tani tad eva ayuparimaijam hoti ti veditabbaip. Ayupari- 
cchedo nitthito. 

8. Bodhiparicchede pana PaialiyU mule ti Patalirukkhassa hettha. 
Tassa pana Pataliya khandho tarn divasam pannasaratano hutva abbhu- 
ggato sakha pannasaratana ti ubbedhena ratanasatam ahosi. Tam diva- 
sam ca sa Patali kannikavaddhehi viya pupphehi mulato patthaya ekac- 
channa ahosi. Dibbagandhatp vayati. Na kevalan ca tada ayam eva 
pupphitrl ; dasasahassacakkavale sabbapataliyo pupphita ; na keva- 
iaii ca Pataliyo ; dasasahassacakkavale sabbarukkhanaip khandhesu 
khandha-padumani, sakhasu sakha-padumani, latasu lata-padumani, 
akasesu akasa-padumani pupphitani. Pathavitalaip bhinditva pi 
mahapadumani utthitani. Mahasamuddo pi paficavannehi padumehi 
niluppala-rattuppalehi ca safichanno ahosi. Sakaladasasahassacakka- 
valaip dhajamalakulam tattha tattha nibaddha-puppha-dama-visattha- 
mala-*gunavippakinnam nanavanina-kusuma samujjalam Nandana- 
vana-Cittalatavana-Missakavana-Pharusakavana-sadisam ahosi. Purat- 
thima-cakkavale mukhavattiyam tissitadhaja pacchimacakkav5|a= 


t B. omits it 
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miikliavaltiiyaiTi abhihaiianti. Pacch5ma-dakkliina-i!ttafa-cakka¥i|a- 
mnkliavatfciyam iissitadliaja . dakkiii.naeakkav.a]a-miikhava||iyaei 
abliiiiananti. Evam aBiiamafifiara sirisampatinani^ cakkavalani aliesuBi. 

Abhisambuddho ti sakalaui buddhaginjavibhavasirim' pativijjiia.inDaiio 
cattari '.saccani.'-abhisanibBddho. Sikh!, bhikkhave, -bliagavi"'. araham 
'.s.aBimasambiiddho Piindarlkassa mule abhisambuddlio ti 'adlsii piimiiia 
va nayena -vamiana veditabba. 

■ ; Eltiia pana Pundarlko ti Setambarukkho. Tassa pi tad eva parima- 
nam. Tam divasali ca so pi dibbagandlielii pupphelii siisafichanno 
ahosL Na kevalaxi ca pupphehL Phalebi pi sanchaiino.ahosi. Tassa 
ekato tarunani plialini ekato majjhimani phalani ekato natipakkaiii 
ekato supakkiiii pakkhittadibbojani viya surasani ojavantani®^ 
olambanti. Yatha so evam sakaladasasahassacakkavale pupplilpaga 
riikkha pupphehi, phaliipaga rukkha phalehi patimandita ahesum. 

Sato ti Salarukkho, Tassa pi tad eva parimanam. Tath’ eva 
pupphasirivibhavo veditabbo. Sirisamkkhe pi es^ eva nayo. Udum- 
bara-mkkhe pupphani nahesurp. Phalavibhuti pan’ ettha ambe 
vutta-naya va. Tatha Nigrodh’ eva tatba Assatth’ eva ti, 

Iti sabbabuddhanam eko va pallaiiko. Rukkha pana afnie pi honti, 
Tesu yassa yassa riikkhassa mule catumaggananasamkhatam bodhim 


buddha pativijjhanti so so Bodhl ti vuccati. Ayam Bodhiparicchedo 
nama. 

9. Savakaparicchede pana. Khandaiissan ti Khando ca Tisso ca, 
Tesu Khando ekapitiko kanitthabhata, Tisso purohitaputto. Khando 
paMaparamiya matthakain patto, Tisso samadhiparamiya^. Aggan ti 
thapetva Vipassim bhagavantam avasesehi saddhim asadisagunataya 
uttamaip. Bhaddayugan ti aggatay’ eva bhaddayugarp. 

Abhibimsambhavan ti Abhibhu ca Sambhavo ca. Tesu Abhibhu 
pahha paramiya matthakam patto. Sikhina bhagavata saddhim Aruna- 
vatlto Brahmalokam gantva Brahmaparisaya vividhani patihariyani 
dassento dhammam desetva ^dasasahasssiloka^dhatum andhakarena 
pharitva kirn id an ti sahjatasamveganam obhasam pharitva sabbe 
me rupah ca passantu saddah ca sunantu ti adhitthahitva 'arabhatha’ ti 
gathMvayam bhananto saddam saveti. Sambhavo samadhi-paramiya 
matthakam patto ahosi. 

Sonuttaran ti Sono ca Uttaro ca. Tesu Sono pahha-patamirp 
patto.' Uttaro samadhi-paramim patto,® : 




I B, “SampaUSni f . , . . 
,4 B. adds matthakam patto 
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asafi/ivapi ti Vidhuro ca Satijlvo ca. Tesu Vidhuro panfia- 
paiainirn pattod Safijlvo samadhi-paramiip patto samapajjanabahulo 
rattitthana-divatthana-kuti-lena-mandapadisu samapattibalena vaya- 
nianto Gkadi\asaiii aranfie nirodhani samapajji. Atha naiu vanakani' 
naikadayo ixiato ti sallakkhetva jhapesuip. So yathaparicchedena 
samapattito vufctbaya civarani papphotetva gainaip pindaya pavisi. 

Tad’ upaday’ eva ca® nam Sailjivo ti safijanimsu. 

Bkiyyosutiaran ti Bhiyyoso ca Uttaro ca. Tesu Bhiyyoso paMaya, 
Uttaro samadhinS aggo ahosi. . 

Tissabharadvajan ti Tisso ca Bharadvajo ca. Tesu Tisso paffia- 
p.iramini patto. Bharadvajo samadhi-paramiai patto ahosi. 

Suriputtainoggallman iii SarX'giMtio ca Moggallano ca. Tesu Sari- 
putto pafmavisaye, Moggallano samadhivisaye aggo ahosi. Ayam 
^ Aggasavakayugaparicchedo nama. 

10. Savaka-sannipata-paricchede Vipassissa bhagavato pathama- 
sannipito caturangiko ahosi. Sabbe ehi bhikkhu. Sabbe iddhiya nib- 
batta-pattaclvara. Sabbe anamantita va agata. Iti= te ca kho pannarase 
uposathadivase. Atha sattha vijanim gahetva nisinno uposathain 
osaresi. Dutiye tatiye ca es’ eva nayo. Tatha sesanam buddhanam 
sabbasannipatesu. Yasma pana ambikam bhagavato pathama-bodhiya 
va sannipato ahosi idafi. ca suttam aparabhage vuttam tasma mayhain 
bhikkhave etarahi eko savakanam sannipato ti anifcthapetva ahosi ti 
vuttain, 

Tattha addhatelasani bhikkhusatml ti puranajatilanam sahassam 
dvinnam aggasavakanam parivarani addhateyyasatani ti addhatejasa- 
satani.® Tattha dvinnam aggasavakanam abhiniharato patthaya vatthum 
kathetva pabbajja dipetabba. Pabbajitanam pana tesara Mahamoggai- 
lano sattame divase arahattam patto. Dhammasenapati pannarasame 
divase Gijjhakutapabbatamajjhe Sukarakhata’'-lenapabbhare bhaginey- 
yassa Dighanakhaparibbajakassa sajjite dhammayage Vedanapariggaha- 
suttante desiyamane desananusarena® anubujjhamanaaanam pesetva 
savakaparaminanain patto. Bhagava therassa arahattappattim fiatva 
vehasam abbhuggantva Veluvane va» paccutthasi.'® Thero kuhimnu kho 
Bhagava gato ti avajjento Vejuvane patitthitabhavarn hatva sayam 
pi vehasam abbhuggantva Vejuvane yeva paccutthasi. Atha Bhagava 

1 Si. &B. add ahosi ■ • * B. jhSyanto ; Si. ySpento 

3 S. omits it 4 B. &Si.omUit 5 Si., omits it* 

6 B. Ss Si. ad^atelasSni bhifckhusatSni 1 

S B. & Si. desanaiji k g. Si, S S. omit it lO Si. patijthasi 
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Pitioiokkham osaresi* Taiii samiipatam sandhay'a Bhagava *addliate|a 
saiii bhikkhiisatanf ti aha. A3'^a'B Savakasannipata-pariccliedo nama. 

. . IX* Upatthikapariccliede pana Anamlo^ ti nibaddhiipa|thfika-, 
bhavain sandhftya vuttaiii. Bliagavato hi pa|hamabodhiyam anibaddha^ 
upatthaka aliesiup, Ekada Nagasaaialo’ .pattaclvaraia gahetva vicarL 
Ekada Nagito, Ekada Upavaoo. EkadaEunakkhatto. Ekada Ciindo 
samanuddeso. Ekada Sagato. Ekada, Meghiyo. . 

Tattha ekada Bhagava Nagasamalattherena sadcihim addhaiia- 
maggapatipanno dvedhipatliam patto. There maggaokkamma ^Bhagava 
aham imina maggena gacchamf ti aha. Atlia nam Bhagava 'ehi 
bhikkhUs imina maggena gacchamaVti aha. So diaiida Bhagava tumha- 
kaip pattacivaraip ganhathaj aham imina maggena gaccliamf ti vatvfi 
pattacivaraip bhumiyam^ thapetum araddho. Atha main Bhagava 
'ahara bhikkhu' ti vatva pattacivaram gahetva gate. Tassa pi. 
>hikkhuno itarena maggena gacchato cora pattaclvaraii ceva hariinsii 
ilsam ca bhindimsu. So ^Bhagava idani me patisaranajp na amlo' ti 
dntetva lohitena galitena Bhagavato santikam agami.-'^ AQm idarn 
>hikkhu’ ti ca vutte tani pavattlm arocesi. Atha na’p . Bhagava hna 
Sntayi, bhikkhu, etam karanarp yeva tam^ nivarayimha' ti vatya taip 
lamassasesi. 


Ekada pana BhagaVa Meghiyattherena saddhiip Pac!navamsa-miga- 
aye Jantugamam agamasi. Tatra pi Meghiyo Jantugame pindaya 
aritva nadltlre pasadikam ambavanam disva ‘Bhagava, tumhakani patta- 
ivarani ganhatha, aham tasmim ambavane samanadhammatp karomP ti 
atva Bhagava,ta tikkhattuip nivariyamano pi gantva aknsalavitakkehi 
ijhapanno® paccagantva taip pavattim arocesi. Tam pi Bhagava ddam 
ra te karanam sallakkhetva nivarayimha^ ti vatva anupubbena 
avatthim agamasi. . 

T attha Gandhaku^iparivene paMattapavarabuddhasane nisinno 
likkhusaipghaparivuto bhikkhu amantesiybhikkhave, idanPmhi mahah 
ko, .ekacce bhikkhu imina maggena gacchama ti vutte ahhena 
cchanti ekacce mayhani pattacivaram bhumiyam nikkhipanth 
lyham nibaddhupatthakam ekam bhikkhum. janatha* ti. .Bhikkhu- 
m dhammasaipvego udapadi. Atha ayasma Sariputto uttha- 
Sana Bhagavantam vanditva ‘ahaip bhante tumhe yeva patthayamano 
:asahassakappadhikam asanikheyyam paramiyo purayiip nanu madiso 
hapaMo uppat|hako nama vattati, aham upatthahissamih ti aha. 


s Si ttibaddha: 2 'B. ‘&Si. ciam^ani ,3.,B..agamasi 
4 Si te ; B. kSf^^a^ saUa^icfei^tyif:; ,aiv%a|sto’| Si.;fea|to 
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Tarn Bhagavii ‘alaui Sariputta yassam disayam tvam na viharasi asuMa 
yeva^sadisa, tava ovado buddhanam ovada-sadiso,na me taya upafcfehaka- 
kiccam atthi’ ti patikkhipi. Eten ev’ upayena Mahamoggallanam adiin 
katva asitimahasavaka utfchahimsu. Te sabbe pi Bhagaya patikkhipi. 
Anandatthero pana tunhl yeva nisldi. 

Atha nain bhikkhu evam ahamsu, ‘avuso Ananda bhikkhusanigho 
upatthakatthiinam yacati, tvam pi ygcahi’ ti. So aha ‘yacitvS laddhupat- 
thfina;n nama avuso kidisam hoti, kim main sattha na passati, sace 
rocessati Anando mam upatthatu ti vakkhatl’ ti. Atha Bhagava ‘na 
bhikkhave Anando anfiena ussSlietabbo,, sayam eva janitva mam upattha- 
hissatl’ ti aha, Tato bhikkhu ‘utthehi avuso Ananda,® Dasabalam upat- 
thakatthanam yacahl’ ti ahamsu. ®Thero utthahitva cattaro patikkhepe 
catasso ca iyacana ti attha vare yaci. ; 

Cattaro pafcikkhepa nama. Sace me* bhante Bhagava attana laddham 
panitaiii civaram na mayham dassati, pindapatain na dassati,ek£^andha-. 
kutiyam vasitum na dassati, nimantanam gahetva na gamissati, evaham 
Bhagavantam upafcthahissaml’ti vatva kitn^ pan’ ettha Ananda adinavam 
addasa^ti viitte sac* aham bhante imSni vatthuni labhissami hhavissanti 
me’ vattaro. Anando Dasabalena laddham panita-civarain paribhufijati 
pindapatani paribhufijati ekagandhakutiyam vasati ekato va niman- 
tanain gacchati etara labham labhanto Tathagatam upafcthati, ko evam 
upafcthahato bharo ti. Ime cattaro patikkhepe yaci. 

Catasso ayacana nama. Sace bhante Bhagava raaya gahitain niman- 
tanam gamissati, sacaham tirorattha tirojanapada Bhagavantam datthum 
agataparisaya agatakkhane yeva Bhagavantmn dassetum lacchami, yada 
me kafikha uppajjati tasmim yeva khane Bhagavantam upasankamitum 
lacchami, yam Bhagava mayham pararamukha dhammam deaeti tam. 
agantva mayharn kathessati, evahatp Bhagavantam upatthahissami ti 
vatva kim® pan’ ettha Ananda anisamsam passasi ti vutte idha bhante 
saddha kulaputta Bhagavato okasam alabhanta mam evam vadanti ‘sve 
bhante Anando BhagavatS saddhim arohakam ghare bhikkham ganhey- 
yatha’ ti sace bhante Bhagava tattha ija gamissati, icchitakkhaxje yeva 
parisam dassetum kankhafi ca vinodetum, okasam®, na lacchami bhavis^ 
santi vattaro, kim Anando Dasabalam upatthati ettakara pi'ssa anuggaham 
Bhagava na karotl ti Bhagavato ca parammukha mam pucchissanti ‘ayam 
avuso Ananda gatha idam suttain idaip jatakam kattha desitan’.ti sac’ 

I B, adds me 2 Si. & B, repeat these three words 
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aham tain na sampadayissami b!m\nssanti vattaroj ettakam pi aviiso na 
janasi kasma tvam, cliiyS \dya Bhagavantam avijahanto dfgharattam 
vicaras! ti ten^ rihaip parammukha desitassa pi dhamiiiassa pima katha* 
nam icchanii ti, Ima calasso ayacana yaci. . . .■ 

Bhagava pi tassa adasi, Evam ime afctha-vare galiet¥a, iiibaddhu- 
patfchako ahosi. Tass* eva tlianantarassattMya kappasatasahassam puri- 
tclnava pfiramlnatp phalani' papunl ti. ' Tam imassa nibaddliupa|thaka- 
bhavain sandhaya *mayham bhikkhave etarahi Anaiido bhikkhu tipat- 
thako aggupatthako' ti alia, Ayam UpaUhakapariccliedo nama, 

13, Piti paricchedo uttanattlio yeva.,- -ViAurmTh pUvisi ti kasma 
viharaiiA pavisi. Bhagava kira ettakam kathetva cintesi kia tava maya 
sattannam buddhanam vamso nirantaram matthakam papetva katbito, 
ajja-mayi pana viharam pavitthe ime bhikkhu bhiyyosomattaya pubbe« 
nivasailanam arabbha vannam kathayissanti, athaham agantva niranta- 
ram buddhavamsam kathetva . matthakam papetva dassamf ti bhikkhu- 
nam kathavarassa okasam datva utdiayasana viharam pavisi. Yafi cetam 
Bhagava tantini katliesi tattha kappaparicchedo jatiparicchedo gotta- 
paricchedo ayuparicchedo bodhiparicchedo savakayugaparicchedo 
savakasannipataparicchedo upatthakaparicchedo pltiparicchedo ti nav' 


ime vara agata. Sambahulavaro na agato, anetva pana dipetabbo* 

: Sabbabodhisattanam hi ekasmirn kulavamsanurupe putte jate 
nikkhamitva pabbajitabbail ti ayam eva vaipso ayam pavenl. Kasma ? 
Sabbahnubodhisattanam hi matukucchim okkamanato patthaya pubbe 
vuttappakarani anekani patihariyani honti, Tatra nesam yadi neva 
jatanagaram na pita na mata® na putto paMayeyya imassa 
neva . jatanagaram na pita^ na putto pahhayati devo va sakko va 
maro' va brahma va esa maMe devanah ca idisam patihariyam 
ahacchariyan ti manhamano jano^ neva sotabbam na saddahitabbam 
maMeyya. Tato abhisamayo nabhaveyya, abhisamaye asati niratthako 
buddhuppada aniyyanikam sasanam hoti tasma sabbabodhisattanam 
ekasmirn kulavamsanurupe putte jate nikkhamitva pabbajitabbail ti 
ayam eva varaso ayam pavenu Tasma puttadtnam vasena sambahula- 
\raro anetva dipetabbo. Tattha 

Samavattakkhandho Atulo Suppabudho ca Uttaro \ 

-Satthavaho Vijitaseno Rahulo bhavati sattamo ti. |j 
tava sattannam pi buddhanam^ anukkamen’ eva satta putta 
ireditabba. Tattha Rahulabhadde tava jate pannam aharitva maha- 


, 'S’ it a. .S. omits- It' 

1^ 5 S, omits it 
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purisassa hatthe thapayiffisu. Athassa tavad eva sakalasariram khobhetva 
piittasineho atthasi. So dntesi ekasmim tava Jate evarupo puttasineho 
parosaliassam kira me piitta bhavissanti tesu eke^ ekasmirp jate imam 
sinehabaodhaiiam evam vaddhantam dubbhijjam bhavissatl ti Rahulo 
jato bandhanam jatan d aha. Tam divasam eva rajjaip pahaya nik- 
khaiito. .Esa iiayo sabbesam puttuppattiyan ti, Ayam Puttaparicchedo. 
Sutaiia Sabbakama ca Sucitta atha Rocani^ 

Ruccatiiil® Siinanda ca Bimba bhavati sattama ti 11 
Eta tesam sattaiinam pi puttanam mataro ahesuip. Bimba-devi pana 
Rahulakumare jate Rahulamata ti paMayittha. Ayam Bhariya-pari- 
cchedo. . 

Vipassi Kakusandho ti ime pana dve bodhisatta ^payutta-ajahiia* 
ratham amyha mahabhinikkhamanatp nikkhamimsu. Sikhi Konagama- 
no ti ime dve Iiatthikkhandhavaragata hutva nikkhamimsu. Vessa- 
bhu-bodhisatto® suvannasivikaya nisiditva nikkhami. Kassapo uparb 
pasada-mahatale nisinno va anapanacatutthajjhanaip nibbattetva jhana 
vutthaya tam jlianam padakam katva pasado gantva^ bodhimande otara- 
tu ti adhitthasi. Pasado akasena gantva bodhimande otarL Maha- 
puriso pi tato otaritva bhumiyam thatva pasado 3 ?’athathane yeva pati- 
tthatu ti cintesi. So yathathane patitthasi. Mahapuriso pi sattadiva- 
sani padhanam anuyuhjitva bodhipallanke nisiditva sabbaMuta-napam'*’ 
pativijjhi. Amhakam pana bodhisatto Kanthakam^amyha nikkhanto ti. 
Ayam Yanaparicchedo. 

Vipassissa bhagavato yojanappamane padese viharo patitthito.^ 
Sikhissa ti-gavute Vessabhussa addhayojane Kakusandhassa gaviite 
Konagamanassa addhagavute Kassapassa. visati-usabhe amhakam 
Bhagavato pakatimanena solasa karise rajamanena attha-kanse padese 
viharo patitfehito ti. Ayam Viharaparicchedo nama. 

Vipassissa pana^^ bhagavato ekaratanayama vidatthivitthara atthah- 
gulubbedha suyannitthaka karetva culamsena chadetva viharatthanatp 
kiniipsu. Sikhissa suvannayatthiphalehi chadetva kinimsu. Vessa- 
bhussa suvannahatthipadani karetva tesam culamsena chadetva kinimsu; 
Kakusandhassa vuttanayen' eva suvannitthakahi chadetva kinitnsu, 
Konagamanassa vuttanayen’ eva suvannakacchapehi chadetva kinimsu. 
Kassapassa suvannakalihi^^ yeva chadetva kinimsu, Amhakah ca Bhaga- 

t S. omits it ^ B,Rocini 3 Si. & B. Rucaggati 
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vato salakkhamnam kaliapaiianam cujaipsena chadetva kiiiinisu. Ayam 
Viharabhamigahane paricchedo., 

Tattlia Vipassissa bliagavato tatlia; . bhlmitB kipitva viharam katva 
diiimipattliako Piiiiabbasumitto iiama ■ abosL Sikhissa bhagavato^ 
Sirivaddlio iiama, Vessabluissa Sottlilyo • nama. Kakusandhassa 
Accuto nama. Koiiagamanassa Uggo iiama.. Kassapassa Siimano iiama. 
Amliakain pana Bhagavato Sudatto nama. Sabbe c’ ete gahapatimaha- 
sala setthino ahesun ti. Ayam UpatthSka-paricchedo iiama. 

Aparani cattari avijahitatthanani nama honti. Sabbabuddhfmain 
hi bodhipallaiiko avijahito ekasmiin yeva fehane lioti. Dhamma^ 
cakkappavattanarii Isipatane migadaye avijahitam eva hoti. Devo- f 
rohaijakale Sauikassanagaradvare pathamapadaganditka- avijahita va ^ 
hoti. Jetavane Gandhakutiya cattari niaiicapadatfchanani avijabitaiV 
eva honti. Viharo pana khuddako pi mahanto pi hoti. Viharo pi na 
vijahati yeva. Nagaram pana vijahati. Yada nagaram pacinato hoti tada 
viharo pacchimato. Yada nagaram dakkhinato tada viharo iittarato. 
Yada nagaram pacchimato tada viharo pacTnato. Yada nagaram uttarato 
tada viharo dakkhinato ti. Idani pana nagaram uttarato viharo dakkhinato. 

Sabbabuddhanam ca ayuvemattam pamanavemattain kulave- 
mattam padhanavemattam rasmivemattan ti pahca vemattani 
honti, Ayuvemattam nama keci dighayuka honti keci appayuka. 
Tatha hi Dipahkarassa vassasatasahassam ayuppamanam ahosi, 'Amha- 
kam Bhagavato vassasatani.® Pamanavemattam nama keci digha honti 
keci rassa. Tatha hi Dipahkaro asitihattho ahosi, Sumano navuti- 
hattho, amhakam pana Bhagaya attharasahattho, Kulavemattam 
nama keci khattiyakule nibbattanti, keci brahmanakule. Padhanave- 
mattam nama kesah ci padhanam^ uttarakalam eva hoti yatha Kassa- 
passa bhagavato. Kesah ci addhaniyam yatha amhakam bhagavato, 
Rasmivemattam nama Sumangalassa® bhagavato sarira-rasmim dasa- 
5ahassilokadhatuppamana ahosi. Amhakam bhagavato samanta byama- 
natta. Tatra rasmivemattam ajjhasayapatibaddham. Yo yattakam 
cchati tassa tattakam sarTrappabha pharatL Sumahgalassa® pana nic* 
:am pi dasasahassllokadhatum pharatu ti ajjhasayo ahosi. Patividdha- 
junesu pana katthaci^ vemattam nama natthi. 

Aparam amhakam yeva bhagavato sahajataparicchedah ca nakkhatta- 
laricchedah ca dipesum, Sabbahhu-bodhisattena kSra.saddhim Rahula- 
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, adds Syuppamanaiii^. 
' B. ^ SL kassaci 
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